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In  prepanng    this  second   English   edition   of  my 

third  voVume   I  have  gone  minutely  through  every 

Une^  and  corrected  or  improved  whatever  seemed  to 

Txefed  correction  or  improvement.    As  in  revising  the 

earlier  volumes,  I  have  found  it  convenient  to  throw 

some  parts  both  of  the  text  and  the  notes  into  the 

shape  of  Appendices.    The  two  chief  points  as  to 

which  there  is  any  substantial  change  from  the  first 

edition  are   the  marriage  of  Harold  and  his  death. 

I   have  now  aasigned  his  marriage  with  Ealdgyth 

to  a  date  after  his  coronation,  a  point  about  which 

I   before  was   doubtful;    and   I  have  changed  my 

account    of   his    death,    in    consequence    of   some 

critunsms   of  Mr.  Planch^,  which    ought    however 

to  have  fallen  upon  myself  and  not  upon  Guy  of 

Amiens.     I  have  also  added  a  separate  Index  to  the 

present  edition  of  this  volume.    The  general  Index 

to  the  whole  work,  adapted  to  the  first  edition,  will 

accompany  the  fifth  volume.     The  progress  of  that 

volume,  consisting  as  it  does  less  of  narrative  than 

of  inquiries  and  discussions  often  bearing  on  minute 
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points,  has  necessarily  been  slow.     But  I  trust  that 
it  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  year  1875. 

I  look  back  to  my  former  Preface,  and  I  see 
there  the  names  of  several  firiends  who  gave  me 
important  help,  especially  in  the  local  researches 
which  its  composition  required.  I  have  now  to 
speak  of  some  of  them  by  new  titles.  Archdeacon 
Jones,  whose  help  I  had  at  Stamfordbridge,  is  now 
in  his  proper  place  as  the  successor  of  Saint  David, 
ready,  I  trust,  to  give  me  the  like  help  in  those  re- 
searches into  the  history  of  South  Wales  which  some 
later  parts  of  my  subject  will  call  for.  Mr.  Bryce, 
who  was  with  me  in  one  of  my  visits  to  Senlac, 
now  holds  the  place  in  oin*  common  University 
which  befits  the  man  who  has  shown  more  than  any 
other  man  in  England  that  the  law  and  the  power 
of  Rome  are  things  not  of  the  past  but  of  the 
present.  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Dawkins  have  estab- 
lished their  reputation  by  works  of  lasting  value  in 
their  own  branches  of  study;  and,  above  all,  I  am 
finding,  in  the  work  of  writing  my  fifth  volume,  the 
benefit  of  the  flood  of  light  poured  forth  on  the 
period  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  on  all  periods 
within  its  range,  by  the  great  Constitutional  History 
of  Professor  Stubbs.  I  should  also  be  imgrateful  if 
I  did  not  mention  the  valuable  hints  which  I  have 
received  fi'om  several  correspondents  who  are  un- 
known to  me  personally.  Among  them  I  ought  to 
specially  thank  Mr.  E.  C.  Waters,  for  clearing  up 
for  me  many  points  in  the  genealogy  of  the  great 
Norman  families. 

SOMEBLEAZB,    WeLLS, 

December  9,  1874. 
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JjHE  appearance  of  this  volume  has  been  delayed 
for  a  considerable   time   in  order  to  obtain  for  it 
a  special   advantJ^,  namely   an  accurate  military 
ground-plan  of  the  battle-field  of  Senlac.     For  this 
my  best  thanks   are  owing  to  Colonel   Sir  Henry 
James,  R.E.,  and  to  Captain  Edward  R.  James,  R.E. 
I  had,  on  June  2nd,  the  great  advantage  of  a  final 
examination  of  the  battle-ground  in  company  with 
Captain  James  and  Mr.  Bryce.     My  account  of  the 
battle  was  then  already  printed,  but  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  our  examination  led  only  to  one  or  two 
small  changes  which  I  have  made  in  the  Additions 
and  Corrections.     Captain  James  has  had  the  kind- 
ness to  put  my  ideas  of  the  battle,  as  drawn  from 
the  original  writers,  into  scientific  military  shape. 
He  is  not  responsible  for  my  historical  view  of  the 
battle,   neither  am  I  responsible    for  such  ptu-ely 
military  points  as  the  extent   and  arrangement  of 
the  palisade.     The  relative  position  of  the  different 
divisions   in   the  two  armies  seems  beyond  doubt, 
but  the  extent  of  ground  occupied  by  each  division 
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must  be  matter  of  pm-e  conjecture.  The  one  abso- 
lutely certain  point  is  the  position  of  the  English 
Standard  and  the  fact  that  it  was  against  that  point 
that  the  main  attack  under  William  himself  wa43 
made. 

Besides  my  great  obligations  to  Sir  Henry  James 
and  Captain  James,  I  am  no  less  indebted  to  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  for  the  free  and  re- 
peated access  which  he  has  allowed  me  to  all  parts 
of  the  battle-field,  a  large  part  of  which  lies  within 
his  private  grounds  at  Battle  Abbey.  Without  this 
kindness  on  his  Grace's  part  no  satisfactory  account 
of  the  battle  could  have  been  written.  I  owe  deep  ^ 
thanks  also  to  my  two  companions  at  Stamford- 
bridge,  Archdeacon  Jones  and  Mr,  J.  R.  Green,  of 
whom  Mr.  Green  also  accompanied  me  on  one  of  my 
visits  to  Senlac,  as  well  as  to  many  of  the  places 
described  in  Normandy  and  Maine.  I  have  also  to 
thank  Mr.  Dawkins  for  much  valuable  advice  with 
regard  to  the  map  of  the  Campaign  of  Hastings, 
and  M.  Le  Gost-Clerisse  of  Caen  for  his  kind  and 
valuable  guidance  to  the  field  of  Varaville.  Neither 
must  I  forget  the  good-humoured  readiness  which 
Mr.  H,  0.  Coxe  has  so  often  shown  in  verifying 
references  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  the  benefit 
of  unrestrained  resort  on  all  questions  to  Professor 
Stubbs  may  be  taken  for  granted  at  every  stage  of 
every  undertaking  of  mine.  And  there  are  others 
whose  names  cannot  well  appear  in  print  to  whom 
I  am  also  indebted  for  much  ready  and  zealous  help 
in  many  waya 

SOMSRLKAZE,    WeLLS, 

JunA  30,  1869. 
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THE    HISTORY 


NORMAN   CONQUEST  OF  ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

THE     ELECTION     OF     HAROLD.' 
Januuy  5^ — April  16th,  1066. 

THK  central  stage  of  our  journey  is  now  reached.     We  Fre- 
are  now  on  the  threshold  of  the  gre&t  year,  of  that 
year  whose  effects  on  all  laterEng-lish,  on  all  later  Earopeau,  °L^ 

*  Tbe  aatlMiTiUee  far  thu  Chillier  and  For  the  whole  of  this  vdiime  ma; 
h«  ietii  with  in  s  single  lumiiui?.  Fm  the  most  put  the;  ue  the  aame  >b 
ihun  which  we  have  been  luing  ill  along ;  but  thti;  miut  now  be  looked 
at  is  a  wmewhat  difierent  way.  Hitherto,  exc^  in  the  Chiqiten  qkeciallj 
dcTvtcd  to  Nonnan  afiaiiB,  our  uae  of  Uie  Nonoan  writen  has  been  for  the 
mo*  part  incidental.  But,  through  the  whole  of  the  oontnivendea  of  the 
fcv  ro66,  we  must,  in  a  oertain  sense,  [dace  English  and  Nonoan  writers 
<e  ■  ler^  IIm  wntera  of  taicti  nadon  tell  the  tale  tran  their  own  nattoDsl 
poiiB  of  view,  aod  in  tbe  way  wbiob  i*  most  fovooi^ile  to  their  own  national 
luaw*.  At  DO  time  most  tiieir  statements  be  more  careFnll;  ctnnpared 
with  cm  another,  as  no  full  cr  accurate  lunatiTe  oould  be  drawn  &am 
Btbo  sde  by  itselC  Tbe  English  wrHers  maintain  a  sort  of  soUen  Dleooe 
on  those  poacite  on  which  tbe  Nonnans  are  naturally  the  most  fiill.  Hie 
KamaDS,  on  tbe  other  baad,  through  ignonoce,  through  prqudice,  some- 
timea  ihroogb  direct  disregard  to  truth,  groseij  misrepresent  all  B^gli-h 

At  this  stage  we  lose  tbe  Biographer  of  Gadwaid,  who  ends  Ms  star;  in  a 
■Doit  significant  way  at  EadwanTa  deatb,  and  who  has  nothing  beyond  one 
v  two  daric  aHivioas  to  anTthing'  later.    On  the  Norman  side  we  g^n  coe 
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CHAP.  XI.  history  can  never  be  wiped  out.  No  one  year  in  later  Eng- 
lish history  can  for  a  moment  compare,  in  lasting  import- 
ance, with  the  year  which,  with  some  small  exaggeration, 
No  Utter  we  may  call  the  year  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  There  have 
which  one  indeed  been  later  periods  in  our  history  which  have  been 
^^^  as  memorable  in  their  results  as  the  invasion  of  William 
stand  out    itself.    The  events  of  the  thirteenth,  of  the  sixteenth,  of 

in  the  same  .  . 

way.  the  seventeenth  century,  are  all  fully  entitled  to  be  set  side 

by  side  with  the  events  of  the  eleventh.  But  in  all  these 
cases  we  have  to  set  the  work  of  a  whole  generation  against 
the  work  of  a  single  year.  One  age  is  famous  for  the 
great  struggle  against  alien  domination,  and  for  the  final 
establishment  of  English  freedom  in  its  later  form. 
Another  age  gave  us  all  the  results,  for  good  and  for  evil, 
of  the  great  Reformation  of  religion.  A  third  age  con- 
firmed on  a  surer  and  more  lasting  basis  those  political 
rights  [which*  the  thirteenth  century  had  won  back,  but 
which  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  had  once  more  brought 
into  jeopardy.  But,  in  all  these  great  periods  of  change, 
the  work  was  gradual ;  there  is  no  single  moment,  no  single 
year,  on  which  we  can  place  our  finger  as  the  moment  or 
the  year  when  the  work  was  actually  done.  In  the 
eleventh  century  the  work  was  gradual  also.  A  long 
series  of  events  prepared  the  way  for  William's  enterprise, 
and,  when  he  began  his  work,  it  needed  more  than  a 
single  day  or  a  single  year  to  put  him  in  full  possession  of 
the  Empire  for  which  he  had  yearned  so  long.  Still  in  the 
eleventh  century  there  is  a  single  year  and  a  single  day 
which  stand  forth  in  a  way  in  which  no  single  day  or  year 
stands  forth  in  the  ages  after  them.  There  is  no  later 
year  to   compare   to  the  year  in   which  the  Crown  of 

worthy  of  more  than  usual  attention.  Though  for  the  most  part  of  veiy 
little  value  in  themselves,  they  tell  ua,  what  is  most  important  to  learn,  the 
way  in  which  different  ages  looked  at  Uie  greatest  events  in  TCnglinl^ 
history. 


I 

/ 


CHARACTER   OF    THE   YEAR  IO66.  5 

England  was  worn  by  the  last  King  of  the  old  sacred  and  ohap.  xi. 
immemorial  stock,  by  the  first  and  last  Eling  who  reigned 
only  because    he    w^as    the   best  and  bravest   among  his 
people,  and  by  the  first  and  last  King  who  could  boast  that 
he  held  his  Kingdom  only  of  God  and  his  own  sword. 
Tliere  is  no  one  day  in  later  times  to  compare  with  that 
memorable  moming*  when  Northern  and  Southern  Europe, 
when  England  and  Normandy,  when  Harold  and  William, 
met  &ce  to  &ce  in  the  great  wager  of  battle  on  the  day  of 
Samt  Calixtus.     For  days  of  equal  moment  in  our  history 
we  must  go  back  to  far  earlier  times,  to  times  which  are 
still  half  shrouded  in  the  mist  of  legend.     For  a  day  like 
the  day  when  England  bowed  to  her  first  purely  foreign 
lord,  we  must  go  back  to  the  day  when  the  first  English- 
man was  baptized  into  the  faith  of  Christ,  to  the  day  when 
the  first  Englishman  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  Britain. 

§  1.  Sickness  and  Dealt  of  Eadwanh    December  jj8,  1065- 

January  5,  1066. 

We  left  Eadward   on  his  death-bed.     His  work  was  Eadward'0 
OTer ;  his  newly  built  minster  was  hallowed,  though  he  neaa. 
had  been  himself  shut  out  firom  taking  any  part  in  that  great  J^^^ 
ceremony.     The  Witan  had  been  gathered^  as  usual,  for  Januarys, 
the  Christmas  festival ;  the  special  summons  to  the  dedi- 
cation of  Saint    Peter's,   and^   still    more,   the    pressing 
urgency  of  the  national  affiiirs,  had,  we  may  well  believe, 
cdled  together  a  greater  number  than  usual  of  the  Thegns 
aad  Prelates  of  the  land.    It  was  plain  that  the  nation  National 
would  soon  be  called  on  to  choose  a  King,  and  to  choose  toUie^ " 
a  King  under  circumstances  of  which  no  past  age  had  ever  »«ooe«ion. 
leen  the  like.  Perhaps  vague  reports  may  already  have  found 
their  way  into  the  land,  warning  men  of  the  dangers  which 
woe  likely  to  threaten  England  alike  from  her  own  exiles 
joid  from  the  foreign  kinsman  of  the  dying  King.     But, 
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CHAP.  XI.  even  if  no  thought  of  Tostig  or  of  William  crossed  men's 
minds,  there  was  enough  to  make  those  days  of  Eadward's 
last  sickness  days  of  the  deepest  anxiety  to  every  patriotic 
Englishman.  From  the  beginning  of  Eadward's  sickness, 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  hope  of  his  recovery.  The 
question  in  every  man's  mind  must  have  been,  who  should 
fill  his  place  when  he  was  taken  from  them.  The  choice  of 
the  electors  would  be  perfectly  free.  Things  were  not  as 
they  had  been  when  Swegen  and  Cnut  were  in  the  land, 
claiming  the  votes  of  the  Witan  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
But  things  were  as  they  had  never  been  before  since  the 
State  of  line  of  Cerdic  had  ruled  over  united  England.  The  King 
li^"^^  who  lay  at  the  point  of  death  was,  save  only  the  young 
Eadgar  and  his  sisters,  the  last  of  his  race.  The  names  of 
Christina  and  Margaret  were  most  likely  never  uttered; 
England  had  never  yet  dreamed  of  giving  herself  a  female 
ruler.  A  sentimental  interest  might  gather  round  Eadgar 
as  the  last  male  of  the  kingly  house,  but  a  sentimental 
interest  was  all  that  he  could  awaken.  He  was  young, 
and,  as  events  proved,  his  character,  yet  more  than  his  age, 
made  him  wholly  unfit  for  rule.  And  Eadgar,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  did  not  possess  that  constitutional  claim 
to  a  preference  which  was  all  that,  before  the  actual 
election,  would  have  belonged  even  to  a  son  of  the  dying 
King.  Thrice  in  earlier  times  had  the  royal  line  been 
brought  so  low  as  to  number  none  but  members  of  an  age 
too  young  for  government  in  their  own  persons.  Eadwig, 
Eadward  the  Martyr,  ^thelred,  had  all  been  chosen  in 
their  non-age.  But  the  princes  so  chosen  were  all  of  them 
true  Mthe]inge,  Englishmen  born,  sons  of  an  English  King 
by  an  English  mother.  And,  in  those  days,  as  there  was 
no  better  qualified  candidate  in  the  royal  house,  so  there 
was  no  man  out  of  it  marked  out  by  the  hand  of  nature  as 
a  bom  King  of  Men.  In  those  days  the  greatest  of  living 
Englishmen  was  no  Thegn  or  Ealdorman,  but  the  renowned 
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Primate  Danstan.      England'  had  therefore    in  all  those  chap.  xi» 
cases,  accepted  a  King  in  his  boyhood  or  even  in  his  child^  No  oon- 
hood.   There  was  now  no  sach  need.     Eadgar,  grandson  of  p^^^ 
Ironside  as  he  was,  had  no  constitutional  claim  upon  the  i"®  *** 
votes  of  the  Witan  beyond  any  other  male  person  in  the 
realm*     He  was  not  bom  in  the  land ;  he  was  not  the  son  Podtion  of 
of  a  crowned  King  and  his  Lady.     And  close  beside  the        ^  * 
throne,  just  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  the  royal  house, 
stood  the  foremost  man   in  England,  already  a  sharer  in 
some  sort  in  the  honours  of  royalty,  already  an  Under- 
King  who   received  the    oaths    and    homage   of   vassal 
princes,  as  a  partner  in  the  rule  of  the  Empire  of  Britain.^ 
Whether  he  had  been  nuirked  out  by  any  formal  act  or 
not,  we  cannot  doubt  that  men  had  long  learned  to  look  to 
Harold  the  son  of  Oodwine  as  their  future  King.    And  yet, 
when  the  day  of  choice  drew  near^  men  might  well  stop 
and  wonder  at  the  step  which  they  were  about  to  take. 
The  Law  justified  the  act ;  the  needs  of  the  time  called  for 
it ;  but  it  was  a  strange  and  unwonted  act  none  the  less.    It  Novelty  of 
was  scMnething  new,  something  which  might  well  set  the  J^^  ^,^ 
minds  and  tongues  of  men  at  work,  to  be  called  on,  freely  and  yo^d  the 

^  ^  royunouse. 

under  no  fear  oT  the  Danish  axe,  to  choo^  a  King  who  had 
no  royal  forefathers,  a  King  who  came  not  of  the  stock  of 
Ecgberhty  Cerdio,  and  Woden.     Men  whose  office  or  whose 
wisdom  bad  taught  them  to  scan  the  chances  of  the  time 
might  ask  how  such  a  choice  would  be  looked  on  by  the  Attitude 
exile  at  the  court  of  Baldwin,  and  by  tiie  prince  who  now,  ^^  Tostig. 
in  the  beigpht  of  success  and  glory,  had  made  the  Norman 
land  the  wonder  of  continental  Europe.     Bumours  might 
already   be   afloat   that  the  English  Earl,  soon  about  to 
become  the  English  King,  had,  in  some  strange  and  un- 
known way,  already  become  the  man  of  the  Norman  Duke. 
And,  withoat  goiBg  so  fiur  i^ld,  men  might  ask  how  the  Poasible 
gnat  land  north  of  the  Humber  would  look  on  the  choice  N^um- 

^  See  voL  H.  pp.  434,  663. 
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CHAP.  zi.  which  to  Wessex  and  East-Anglia  seemed  the  only  choice 
possible.    The  Thegns  and  Prelates  of  Northumberland 
might  give  their  votes  with  the  other  Witan,  but  would  the 
fierce  people  of  that  proud  and  distant  province  submit, 
without  a  blow  or  a  murmur,  to  the  kingship  of  a  West- 
Saxon,  a  son  of  Godwine,  a  brother  of  Tostig  ?    The  days 
when  thoughts  like  these  were  working  in  men's  minds 
Importance  must  have  been  days  of  care  and  perplexity.     There  was 
^i^'g       one  source  from  which  light  and  help  might  be  looked  for, 
dying  ro-    liaht  and  help  which  mififht  in  some  sort  seem  to  come 
tion.  directly  from  heaven.    The  words  of  a  dying  man  have 

been  in  all  times  looked  on  as  solemn  and  almost  prophetic 
utterances.  The  words  of  a  dying  King  were,  by  the 
traditional  feelings  of  Englishmen,  clothed  with  an  authority 
second  only  to  that  of  the  Law  itself.  Eadward  was  a 
dying  man  and  a  dying  King.  And  he  was  yet  more. 
Strange  as  it  seems  to  us,  he  was  already  beginning  to 
be  looked  on  with  somewhat  of  the  reverence  due  to  a 
Saint.  The  will  of  Eadward  had  perhaps  never  been  held 
to  be  of  such  moment,  his  voice  had  perhaps  never  been  so 
eagerly  listened  for  in  the  Councils  of  his  Kingdom,  as 
when  he  lay,  helpless  and  well-nigh  speechless,  on  his 
bed  at  Westminster.  Men  waited  for  the  voice  of  the 
dying  man,  the  dying  Eang,  the  dying  Saint,  to  confirm 
once  more  with  his  last  breath  the  nomination  of  the 
successor  on  whom,  amidst  all  doubts  and  dangers,  the 
heart  of  England  still  was  fixed.  In  choosing  for  the  first 
time  a  King  not  of  the  blood  of  Cerdic,  it  would  be  no 
small  strength  and  comfort  if  they  knew  that  the  step  was 
taken  with  the  full  approval  and  the  ftdl  bidding  of  the 
last  King  of  Cerdic's  house.  The  King  was  sick  unto 
death  ;  the  Witan  were  gathered  round  his  palace.  The 
moment  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body,  it  would  become 
their  duty  to  choose  his  successor.  It  was  doubtless  with 
no  small  anxiety,  with  somewhat  even  of  religious  awe. 
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Uiat  they  awaited  the  last  utterance  of  the  will  of  Eadward  chap,  xl 
as  to  who  that  successor  should  be. 

The  West  Minster  was  hallowed  on  Wednesday;   the  The  King's 
news  was  broug'ht  to  the  King,  who^  as  his  legend  says,  on  Wednes- 
hearing  it  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow  as  if  to  say,  It  is  ^i^'g 
finished.^      For  five   days  his  sickness  increased,  and  the  lo^S* 
poblic  anxiety  heightened  at  every  stage  of  the  disorder.^ 
On  the  sixth  day  from  the  consecration,  his  speech  began  HebecomeB 
to  fidl  him ;  his  voice  was  so  feeble  that  his  words  could  no  ^^^' 
longer  he  understood  ;    for  two  days  he  lay  worn  out  by  ^^^^S^ 
the  extremity  of  his  sickness.^    It  was  no  time  to  trouble 
the  weary  sufferer  with  questions  even  as  to  the  welfare 
of  his  kingdom.     At  last,  on  the  following  Thursday,  the  He  re- 
eve of  the  Epiphany,  his  flagging  powers  rallied,  as  the  roeech. 
powers  of  dying  men  often  do  rally  at  the  point  of  death.  JjJ^'^*^^' 
He  awoke  from  his  sleep  in  the  full  possession  of  his  senses 
tnd  of  his  speech.     On  either  side  of  his  bed  stood  the  two  Tlie  weovsp 
great  chiefs  of  his  realm,  Harold  the  Earl  and  Stigand  the  bed. 
Archbishop.^    At  the  bed's  head,  in  still  more  immediate 
pergonal  attendance  on  his  master,  stood  the  Staller,  Bobert 
the  son  of  Wymarc,  a  man  of  Norman  birth,  but  whom 
history  does  not  charge  with  treason  towards  England* 
On  the  ground,  close  by  the  foot  of  the  bed,  sat  the  Lady 
Eadgyth^  the  sister  of  the  great  Earl^  cherishing  the  feet  of 

>  MlhiL  Kiev.  X  ScripU.  599.  "Peractis  iiaque  omnibnB  pro  tantA 
•oflflanitote,  qtaai  cfioeret  Bex  'Gonsmnmatuin  est,'  inclixiat  in  lectolo  a^ot, 
ei  ezbme  ocepii  gravi  ddcre  fiitlgari." 

'  lb.  "  Tunc  moeror  et  loctoB  (nxmiuni,  una  ton.  plangentiiiiiL**  This  we 
can  wen  bdieve ;  but  tlie  liagiographer  is  plainly  writing  with  the  help 
of  hii  own  fiiller  knowledge,  when  he  goes  on  to  say ;  **  Pnesentiebant 
plnras  efns  in  morte  deeolaticnem  pafcriiey  plebis  extennininm,  totins  Anglion 
•i'AgHirtii  eauidiimi,  finem  Ebertatis,  honoris  ndnam.**  The  moment  was  an 
amirai  oob,  bnt  no  one  who  had  not  Badward*s  own  gift  of  prophecy  could 

feresee  aQ  this. 

'  Yitt^  Sftdw.  430.  *'  Bidoo  vol  ampHos  adeo  enm  languor  ftitigaYerat  ut 
fix  qiram  loqoereiar  quid  dioeret  inteOigi  posset.** 

*  For  the  irthoritleg  for  the  details  of  Eadward*s  hot  moments,  and  their 
▼ifaii^  see  Appendix  B. 
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OHAP.  zi.  her  rojral  hasband  in  her  bosom.  Her  thoughts  wandered 
perhaps  to  the  brother  beyond  the  sea,  the  brother  on 
whose  behalf  she  had  so  deeply  sinned,  the  brother  who  had 
so  lately  held  the  place  nearest  to  Eadward's  heart,  but 
who  was  now  for  ever  cut  off  from  all  hopes  of  crowns  or 
earldoms.  The  tongue  of  Eadward  was  loosened,  but  his 
first  words  were  words  of  prayer.  In  his  long  slumber 
he  had  seen  a  vision ;  if  that  vision  were  truly  from  heaven, 
he  prayed  that  he  might  have  strength  to  declare  it;  if 
it  were  but  the  phantom  of  a  disordered  brain,  he  would 
that  his  tongue  should  rather  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth.  He  sat  up  in  his  bed,  supported  in  the  arms  of 
Robert.  But  the  message  which  he  had  to  declare  from 
heaven  called  for  a  larger  audience  than  the  four  favoured 
ones  who  were  gathered  round  him.  A  few  more  of  his 
chosen  friends — ^their  names  are  not  recorded — ^were  sum- 
Hedddares  moned  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  Eing.^  He  then,  fluently 
and  with  energy ,2  poured  forth  the  awful  words  of  warning. 
*'  Long  ago,  when  I  was  a  youth  in  Normandy,  I  knew 
two  monks,  most  holy  men  and  most  dear  to  me.  Many 
long  years  have  passed  away  since  they  were  taken  away 
from  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  this  world.  But  now,  in  my 
trance,  Gk>d  hath  sent  them  again  to  me  to  speak  to  me 
in  His  holy  name.  '  Enow,'  said  they  to  me,  '  that  they 
who  hold  the  highest  place  in  thy  realm  of  England,  the 
Earls,  the  Bishops,  the  Abbots,  the  men  in  holy  orders 
of  every  rank,  are  not  what  they  seem  to  be  in  the  eyes 
of  men.     In  the  eye  of  Ood  they  are  but  ministers  of  the 

* 

He  fore-  fiend.  Therefore  hath  God  put  a  curse  upon  thy  land; 
i^wB^of  therefore  hath  he  given  thy  land  over  into  the  hand  of  the 
E**fi^*^    enemy.    Within  a  year  and  a  day  from  thy  death,  shall 

^  VHa  Eadw.  431.  "Cmn  pauds  aliia  quos  idem  beaius  Bex  a  sonuio 
exdtatua  advocari  juaserat.** 

'  lb.  430.  "TantiL  usuB  est  loquendi  wp\A  at  ouivis  BaniMimo  nihil  opuB 
ewet  supra.** 
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fiends  stalk  throtig^h  thy  wbole  land,  and  shall  harry  it  chap.  xi. 

from  one  end  to  another  ^itk  fire  and  sword  and  the  hand 

of  plunder.*    Then  said  I  to  them,  *Let  me  then  shew  these  Allegory  of 

things  to  my  people  in  the  name  of  God.     Haply  they  will  treef^^ 

repent,  and  his  loving-kindness  will  have  mercy  upon  them. 

Vor  He  had  mercy  on  the  men  of  Nineveh,  when  they  heard 

the  voice  of  His  threatening,  and  repented  them  of  their 

evil  ways,'     But  they  answered  me,  *  They  will  not  repent, 

neither  shall   the    mercy  of  Ood  come  nigh  unto  them.' 

Then  said  I,  '  What  shall  be  the  time  or  the  way  in  which 

we  may  look  for  these  your  threatenings  to  come  to  an 

end?'  *In  that  day/  they  answered,  *when  a  green  tree 

shall  be  cut  away  from  the  midst  of  its  trunk,  when  it  shall 

he  carried  away  for  the  space  of  three  furlongs  from  its 

root,  when,  without  the  help  of  man,  it  shidl  join  itself 

again  to  its  trunk,  and  shall  again  put  forth  leaves  and 

hear  fruit  in  its  seasoh.     Then  first  shall  be  the  time  when 

the  woes  of  Eng^land  shall  come  to  an  end.'  "^ 

The   King    ceased    his  words    of  prophecy.      Harold,  Alann  of 
Eadgyth,  Robert,  all  who  had  come  to  hear,  were  struck  hearers ; 
with   awe,    and    remained   speechless.    One  heart  aione, 
we  are   told,  was   hardened.      Stigand  leaned   over   the  disbelief  of 
King's  bed,  and  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Earl  Harold  ^*°*^' 
that  all  this  prophetic  talk  was  but  the  babbling  of  an 
old  man  worn  out  by  sickness.    The  Primate,  stout-hearted 
Englishman   as  we  know  him,  was,  we  may  well  believe, 
a  hard  and  worldly  man,  and  his  experience  of  men  of 
his  own  calling,   his  &miliarity  with  much  that  others 
looked  on  as  miracle  and  prophecy,  may  well  have  made 
him  less  inclined  to  superstition  than  to  unbelief    The 
lay  heart  was  more  easily  touched ;  the  female  heart  most 
easily  of  alL       Eadgyth,  and  others  who  were  devoutly 
given,  knew  well,  we  are  told,  the  sins  of  England.    They 
shuddered  as  they  thought  how  often  the  warning  voice 

^  See  Appendix  B. 
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oBAP.'xi.  of  the  Boman  Pontiff,  how  often  the  voice  of  Eadward  and 
Eadgjth  herself,  had  spoken  in  vain  to  the  guilty  nation.^ 
The  pious  Lady  perhaps  deemed  that  the  uncanonical 
appointment  of  Stigand  was  more  likely  to  bring  down 
the  wrath  of  God  than  the  murder  of  Gospatric.  At  the 
last  Christmas  feast,  she  whose  heart  was  now  so  deeply 
stirred  at  the  thought  of  ecclesiastical  corruptions,  had  in 
that  very  palace  stretched  forth  her  hand  to  shed  blood 
which  no  law  had  bidden  to  be  shed,  blood  which^  as  fiur 
at  least  as  she  was  concerned^  was  innocent. 

Such  is  the  tale,  a  tale  which  may  well  have  grown 
in  the  hands  of  its  tellers,  but  a  tale  which  leaves  us  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Eadward  did  repeat  some  dream  or 
utter  some  parable  which,  to  minds  highly  wrought  up, 
as  the  minds  of  those  who  then  stood  by  his  bed  must 
have  been,  might  well  seem  to  be  a  warning  voice  from 

The  guc-     heaven.     But  there  was  other  work  to  be  done  that  day 

oeadon.  ,  ... 

besides  hearkening  to  foretellings  of  evil,  besides  disputing 
as  to  the  degree  of  trust  to  be  placed  in  the  words  of  him 
who  foretold  it.  The  moment  was  come  when  the  all- 
impdrtant  question  might  be  pressed  on  the  mind  of  the 
dying  King.  His  friends  stood  and  wept  around  him ;  the 
tears  of  the  Lady  as  she  sat  at  his  feet  fell  &6ter  and  more 
thickly  still.  He  gave  orders  for  his  burial.  He  checked 
the  grief  of  his  friends ;  he  bade  them  rejoice  -at  his  coming 
deliverance,  and  he  craved  the  prayers  of  his  people  for  his 
soul.^  He  spoke  of  the  constant  love  and  devotion  which 
had  been  ever  shown  him  by  the  wife  whom  he  had  once 
driven  away  from  his  hearth  and  board.  She  had  ever  been 
to  him  as  a  loving  and  dutiful  daughter;^  God  would 
reward  her  for  her  good  deeds  in  this  world  and  in  the  next, 

*  See  Appendix  B. 

*  Yita  E»dw.  430.  "Funeribtis  exBeqvdis  attitulAt  se  oommendatione 
et  predbo*  sommomm  Dei  fidelium/'  As  might  be  ezpected«  he  recim 
more  than  onoe  to  the  nibject.    See  pp.  433,  434. 

*  SeevoL  ii.  p.  527. 
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At  last  Harold  and    Stigand — nor  have  we  any  right  to  chap.  xi. 
exclude  Robert  from  tiheir  counsels — found  means  of  calling 
Eadward's  mind  to  tlie   great  subject  which  then  filled  the 
wbole  heart  of   ^Kngland.     When  all  was  over^  when  his 
body  was  laid    ixi    liis    new   minster,  when  his  soul  had 
j  gone  to  its  reward,    iw'ho   should  fill  the  place  which  he 

*  had  so  long  filled   on    earth  ?    Who,  when  he  was  gonCi 

should  wear  the    royal    crown  of  England,   the  Imperial 
diadem  of  Britain  ?   !E!adward,  at  that  last  moment,  was  not  Eadward 
iniDting  to  his  last  duty.     He  stretched  forth  his  hand  ^^^^  as 
towards  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons,  and  spake  the  words,  ^  ""^' 
''To  thee,  Harold  my  brother,  I  commit  my  kingdom." ^ 
He  tlien  went  on  to  declare  his  last  wishes  to  his  chosen 
successor.    For  £adward  to  give  Harold  instructions  in  the  Eadward^s 
art  of  government   was  certainly  needless,  and  the  dying 
man  doubtless  felt  it  to  be  so.     But  there  were  a  few  per-' 
fional  wishes  which  were  near  to  his  heart ;   there  were  a 
few  personal  favourites  whom  he  wished  to  commend  to 
the  favourable  care  of  his  successor.     First  among  these  He  com- 
was  the  Lady  herself.    I  need  not  again  enlarge  on  the  ^!^»^ 
mysterious  relations  between  Eadward  and  Eadgjrth ;  but,  ^^  *^® 
in  these  his  last  days  at  least,  she  appears  as  enjoying  his 
full  confidence  and  affection.     But  a  sister  who  certainly 
abetted  Tost%,  who  perhaps  abetted  William,  against  the 
brother  who  was  now  called  to  reign,^  might  be  thought 
likely  to  meet  with  less  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
Harold  than  she  had,  latterly  at  least,  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  Eadward.     The  King  commended  her  who  was  so 
80<Mi  to  be  his  widow  to  the  friendly  care  of  his  successor. 

'  I  tbink,  ooaxpmting  tbe  evidently  oantiovu  ezpreBsioti  of  the  Biographer 
with  the  Gutspoken  words  of  the  Chioniclee  and  Flot^ioey  that  I  am  jnstified 
la  potting  tldfl  meaiiing  on  the  wordi  (433),  "Porreota  mana  [the  very 
geatnre  ia  ahown  in  the  Ti4)eBtry]  ad  prsdictmn  nntridum  auum  fratrem 
Hamldmn,  'Hanc,*  inqmt,  *cum  onmi  regno  tutaadam  oommendo/**  See 
Appendix  C. 

■  See  Appendix  K. 
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oHAP.  zi.  Let  him  show  to  her,  as  a  Lady  and  a  sister,  all  fiuthful 
worship  and  service,  and  never^  while  she  lived,  let  her  lose 
and  the      the  honours  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  her.^     He  com- 
favomites.  ^^^ded  also  to  Harold  his  Norman  &vourites,  those  whom, 
in  his  simplicity^  he  spoke  of  as  men  who  had  left  their 
native  land  for  love  of  him.^     Those  who  were  willing  to 
abide  in  the  land  as  English  subjects  under  Harold's  allegi- 
ance he  prayed  him  to  keep  and  to  protect.     Those  who 
refused  to  become  the  men  of  the  new  King  he  prayed  him 
to  dismiss  under  his  safe  conduct  to  their  own  land,  taking 
with  them  all  the  goods  which  they  had  acquired  by  his 
ownfavour.3    , 
His  direc-       The  KiufiT  had  now  done  the  last  act  of  his  kingly  office, 
burial.        With  this  last  request  to  Harold  all  thought  of  earthly 
things  passed  away  from  the  mind  of  Eadward.     But  the 
man  and  the  saint  had  still  friends  to  comfort ;  he  had  a 
soul  for  which  to  request  their  prayers ;  he  had  a  body  to 
be  committed  to  the  ground  with  the  solemn  rites  of  the 
Church.     He  craved  that  his  body  might  be  buried  in  the 
minster  which  he  had  reared,  in  a  special  spot  within  the 
hallowed  walls  which  their  inmates  would  point  out  to 
His  death   those  who  stood  round  him.**    One  faint  thought  of  earth 
oonoealed,   P^^haps  came  back  to  his  mind,  when  he  bade  them  not  to 
lest  he  lose  jji^^*  jjjg  death  from  his  people.    At  such  a  moment  it 

the  prayers      ,  ^  . 

of  his         might  perhaps  be  well  to  let  men  believe  that  Eadward 
still  lived,  till  every  arrangement  could  be  made  for  the 

'  Vita  Eadw.  433.  '*  Hano  .  .  .  tutandam  oommendo,  ut  pro  Doming 
et  sorore,  ut  est,  fideli  serves  et  honores  obseqido,  ut^  quo  advixerit^  a  me 
adepto  uon  privetur  honore  debito.**  Fideli  must  agree  with  olnequio,  not 
with  »orore. 

'  lb.  "  Commendo  pariter  etiam  eos  qui  nativam  tenam  suam  relique* 
runt  cauBsft  anuuris  mei,  mihique  hactenus  fiddliter  sunt  obsequuti." 

'  lb.  "Ut^  suso^i  ab  eis,  si  ita  volunt^  fidelitate,  eoe  tuearis  et  re- 
tineas,  aut  tu&  defensione  conductosy'cum  oomibus  qu»  sub  me  adquinerunt, 
oum  salute  ad  propria  tvansfretari  fisoias.** 

*  lb.  454.  **  Foesa  sepulcri  mei  in  nxmasterio  paretur,  in  eo  loco  quo 
vobis  assignabitur.'* 


people. 
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quiet  election  and  consecration  of  his  successor.  But  Ead-  obap.  xi. 
ward's  care  for  his  own  soul  made  him  tremble  at  such 
a  thought.  "  Liet  my  death/*  he  earnestly  prayed,  *'  be  at 
once  made  known  everywhere,  that  all  the  faithful  may  at 
once  call  on  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God  for  me  a  sinner."^ 
Eadgyth  meanwhile  ^wept  without  ceasiug.  Eadward  com* 
I  forted  her  with  the  allegorical  words ;  *^  Fear  not ;  I  shall 

I  not  die,  but  by   Grod's  grace  I  shall  soon  arise  to  better 

health.*' '      But    the    last    moment    was    clearly  drawing 
near;  the  last   comfort  of  the  Church  had  to  be  given. 
The  dying  saint  received  the  Body  of  his  Lord,  seemingly  He  com- 
at  the  hands  of  Stigand ;  the  irregularity  of  his  position  ^S*^^ 
as  Primate  was  perhaps  not  held  to  affect  acts  done  by  him  Thureday, 
as  a  simple  priest  .^     Strengthened  by  this  spiritual  food,  1066. 
Eadward's  soul  gently  passed  away^  and  the  last  King  of 
the  House  of  Cerdic  was  no   more.     His  body  lay  as  in 
deep ;  his  cheeks  like  the  rose^  his  beard  like  the  lily^  his 
white  hands   falling  peacefully  by   his  side;    men  saw 
written  on  the  face  of  the  departed  saint  that  he  had  gone 
to  his  Creator.* 


1 


I 

/ 


/ 


The  King  was  dead.     The  last  day  of  his  kingship  had 

'  Vita  Eadw.  434.  "  Mortem  meam  quseso  ne  oeletiB  [the  plural  is  used 
in  Utne  general  directioiifl»  while  the  political  requests  are  addressed  in  the 
■mgnlar  to  HarokQ,  sed  oelerins  cdrcumquaque  annuncietis,  ut  quiqne  fideles 
pro  me  peocatore  deprecentur  dementiam  Dei  Omnipotentis.**  Compare  the 
excatflOMnt  caused  by  the  suspicion  that  the  death  of  Edward  the  Sixth  was 
ooDoealed.     Froude,  Hist.  Eng.  v.  514. 

'  Ih.  "  Ne  ttmeas ;  non  moriar  modo,  sed  bene  convalescam  propitiante 
Deo." 

'  lb.  "  Sumpto  a  ooeleeti  mens&  vitee  yiatico.**  There  is  no  mention 
whether  the  Onmmimiop  was  in  one  kind  only.  Communion  in  both  kinds 
I  was  certainly  usual  at  this  time  (See  Will.  Pict.  113,  131),  but  it  is  not 

Vkdj  in  the  case  of  a  dying  man. 

*  lb.  "  Erai  time  videre  in  deftmoto  corpore  gloriam  migrantis  ad  Deum 
MdiBm,  qmim  acinoet  caro  fiMid  ut  roea  ruberet,  subjecta  barfoa  nt  Ulium 
eaodunt,  maam  aiio  ordine  directs  albeaoerent,  totumque  corpus  non  morti 
led  &tMto  Bopori  traditum  signarent.** 
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CHAP.  XT.  been  the  worthiest.    Afler  all  the  errors  and  follies  of  his 

^ward*8  reign,   Eadward  died,    not   only  as  a  saint,   but   as  an 

hk  im-  *     Englishman  and  a  patriot.     For  the  last  thirteen  years  of 

nln^^hjir    bis  ^^  Harold  had  been  his  guide  and  guardian ;  for  the 

^^^^        last  nine  years  he  had  been  the  looked  for  successor  of  the 

Crown.    And  now  the  day  had  come  and  the  word  was 

spoken.    Those   years  of  faithful  guardianship  had  not 

been   without  their  fruit;    Eadward^   with    Harold   and 

Stigand  at  his  side,  had  become  another  man  from  Eadward 

who  had  once  listened  to  every  lie  which  rose  to  the  lips  of 

Robert  of  Jumi^ges.^    The  old  wayward  spirit  had  again 

burst  forth  when  revolt  overthrew  his  last  favourite  ;  ^  but 

his  last  favourite  was  at  least  an  Englishman  and  a  son  of 

English      Oodwine.    And  the  latest  act  of  all  had  made  up  for  all  that 

^ladwaid's  ^^  S^^^  before.     Eadward  showed  on  his  death-bed  that 

^^^  ^'       he  had  at  last  learned  that  the  Norman  could  never  bear 

quests. 

sway  in  England  with  the  good- will  of  the  English  people. 
The  dream  of  the  Norman  Duke  as  the  heir  of  the  English 
Crown  had  passed  away.  The  dream  of  England  portioned 
out  among  Norman  Earls,  Prelates,  and  Knights  had 
passed  away  with  it.  England  was  to  have  an  English 
King,  the  noblest  man  of  the  English  people.  No 
stranger  was  to  tarry  in  the  land,  but  such  as  would 
plight  their  homage  to  the  King  of  England's  choice. 
For  others,  however  dear  to  bim,  all  that  Eadward  now 
craved  was  that  they  might  depart,  unhurt  and  un- 
plundered,  from  the  land.  Visions  of  danger  may  have 
flitted  across  his  mind,  and  in  the  delirium  of  sickness,  in 
the  mere  excitement  of  pious  fear,  they  may  have  shaped 
themselves  into  vague  foreshadowings  of  the  wrath  to 
come.  But  what  the  last  dying  wishes  of  Eadward  were 
we  know  beyond  a  doubt.  His  last  wishes,  his  last  hopes, 
were  the  same  as  the  wishes  and  the  hopes  of  every  faithful 

'  S«e  vol  ii.  p.  70.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  491. 
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Englishman.     His  last  thought  of  earth  was  the  hope  that  ohap.  xi. 
Harold  might  wear  his  Crown,  that  Harold  might  reign 
over  a  land  freed  from  the  presence  of  every  man  whose 
presence  he   might    find    dangerous    to    the    wel&re  of 
England  and  her  King. 

And  he  has  had  his  reward.  Far  more  precious  than  the  Eadwaid*s 
vulgar  praises  of  T^orman  legend-makers,  fer  more  precious  ^j^rfc. 
even  than  the  wrought  up  panegyric  of  the  courtly  chaplain 
of  his  widow,  is  the  song  in  Eadward's  honour  handed  down 
in  our  national  Chronicles  from  the  hands  of  a  gleeman  of 
his  ovm  time  and  of  his  own  people.^  The  English  poet 
ang  of  Eadward's  early  troubles,  how  he  had  to  seek  a 
foreign  land,  when  Cnut  overcame  the  race  of  ^thebed, 
and  when  Danes  -wielded  the  dear  realm  of  England  for 
eight  and  twenty  winters.^  He  sang  of  Eadward's  personal 
wtoes  ;  how  he  was  holy,  clean,  and  mild,  how  the  bale- 
less  King  was  ever  hlithe  of  mood.^  He  sang  of  the 
glories  of  his  reign  ;  how  he  guarded  his  land  and  people ; 
how  renowned  warriors  stood  aroxmd  his  throne ;  how  the 
son  of  ^thelred  ruled  over  Angles  and  Saxons,  how  Welsh 
and  Scots  and  Britons  all  obeyed  the  mighty  sway  of  the 
noble  Eadward.**  But  before  his  song  ends,  the  minstrel 
has  yet  to  tell  of  one  deed  far  above  all,  of  one  last  act 

*  Chroim.  Ab.  Wig.  1065. 

'  lb.     "  pah  he  langa  ^,  And  Deona  wecddon 

LAmdes  bereafbd,  Deare  rice 

WanodA  wredastum  Enghdandes 

Wide  geond  eat^Sm,  xxTiii. 

Seot6)«a  Knut  oferoom  Wintra  gerimes 

Cynn  .SS^ettedeB,  Weolan  biytnodon." 

*  lb.     <<  W«s  a  bH^  mod, 

Bealeleaa  King.'*     See  vol.  IL  p.  527. 

*  lb.     "  Weold  w«l  gelSungmi  Swa  ymbdyppa|> 

Walum  and  Soottam,  Gealda  brymmae, 

And  Bryttmn  eao,  piet  eaU  Eadwarde 

Byre  JS6dredfli.  .^SMom  Kinge 

Vj>glmn  and  Sezum  Hyrdan  holdeliee 

Orei  nuBgciim.  Hagostalde  menn." 

vou  in.  c 
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CHAP.  H.  which  made  the  name  of  Eadward  truly  glorious.     Bitter 

death  snatched  the  noble  King  &om  earth;   angels  bore 

his  truthful  soul  to  heaven.     But  a  truer  note  of  patriotic 

The  poet     feeling  rings  forth  in  the  words  which  tell  us  how  the  wise 

^^1^-    King  made  fast  his  realm  to  Harold  the  noble  Earl,  in 

g^.<*^    the   words  which,  bursting  from  the  poet's  heart,  tell  us 

how  well  the  noble  Earl  deserved  the  greatest  of  earthly 

gifts.     He  in  all   time  by   words   and  deeds  had  truly 

obeyed  his  lord,  and  had  left  nought  undone  which  was 

needful  for  the  ruler  of  his  people.  ^ 


§  2.  TAe  Election  and  Coronation  of  Harold. 
January  5-6,  1066. 

Vacancy  of  ^^^  throne  of  England  was  now  vacant,  vacant  under 
the  Throne,  circumstances  such  as  England  had  never  seen  before. 
The  late  King's  dying  orders  were  obeyed,  and,  as  soon  as 
Eadward's  breath  was  out  of  his  body,  the  Witan  of 
England  knew  that  their  King  was  dead.  But  by  the 
Law  of  England  in  the  eleventh  century,  ilie  announce- 
ment that  the  King  was  dead  could  not  be  answered  by  a 
cry  for  the  long  life  of  the  King  who  still  was  living.'  The 
Witan,  not  yet  departed  from  their  Christmas  gathering, 
heard  that  the  throne  was  vacant,  and  they  knew  that  it 
was  for  them  alone  to  fill  it.  And,  with  the  news  that 
they  had  no  longer  a  King,  came  the  news  that  the  last 
wish  of  the  King  who  was  gone  had  pointed  out  to  them 
whom  he  wished  to  fill  his  kingly  seat  after  him.  All 
scruple  was  taken  from  every  mind  when  men  knew  that 


The  Welsh,  who  are  thus  coupled  with  Scoti,  and  diwtinguiBhed  from  the 
BritoDB,  pan  mean  only  the  WeUh  of  Strathdyde. 

'  See  Appendix  C,  and  vol.  ii  p.  536. 

'  "  Le  Boi  eft  ou^;  vive  le  Roi*'— the  exact  oppcdte  to  old  Teutonic 
feelingB. 
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the  son  of  iEthelred,  the  heir  of  Cerdic,  had,  as  his  last  chap.  xi. 
act,  named  as  his  saccessor  the  son  of  Godwine,  the  gprand- 
»n  of  Wulfnoth.      It  was  no  time  for  delay.     Men  eame  Meeting  of 
together  as  speedily  upon  the  death  of  Eadward  as  they  January  5, 
bad  come  together  to  choose  Eadward  himself  upon  the ' 
death  of  Harthacnut.     The  King  lay  dead  in  his  palace, 
while  Earls  and  Prelates,  Thegns  and  citizens,  came  to- 
gether to  choose  the  King  who  should  reign  in  his  stead. 
The  choice   was    speedy  and  unanimous.     Later  writers  Doubtftil 
speak  of  voices  being   raised  for  Eadgar,  even  of  voices  ture  of 
being  raised    for   William.^    And  so  it  may  have  been.  ]^^^^*™ 
Here  and  there  sentimental  feelings  may  have  caused  this  Eadgar. 
or  that  voice  to  utter  the  name  of  the  young  ^theling, 
even  in  preference  to  the  noblest  of  a  merely  subject  house, 
And  in  our  land  of  free  debate,  some  daring  Norman  may 
even  have  dared  to  breathe  the  thought  that  the  King's 
kinsman,  who  had  made  Normandy  so  great  and  flourish- 
rag,  might  make  England  no  less  great  and  flourishing 
alsa     Bat  words  like  these  told  not  on  the  mind  of  the 
Assembly.     Nor  do  we  hear  of  any  expression  of  those  No  dgn 

•         .  .  .    .  J         r  oflocal 

local  jealonsies  which  had  divided  England  on  more  than  jealousies, 
one  earlier  vacancy.  We  hear  nothing  of  any  rivalry  of 
the  House  of  Leofric  against  the  House  of  Gbdwine ;  we 
hear  nothing  of  any  murmurs  of  the  fierce  Danes  of  the 
North  against  the  inauguration  of  a  new  West-Saxon 
d^-nasty.  If  the  sons  of  ^fgar  dreamed,  as  they  doubtless 
did,  of  a  divided  Kingdom — of  the  Imperial  Crown  for  one 
of  themselves  they  hardly  could  have  dreamed — their  hopes 
were  doomed  to  disappointment.  Such  thoughts,  as  we 
liull  soon  see,  still  hved  in  men's  minds,  but  in  that  great 

'  Hcai.  Hani.  M.  H.  B.  761  B.  ''  Quidam  Angkxnmi  Eadgar  Atheling 
pran30V0«  Tolebaiit  in  Begem.**  WiU.  Mafans.  iii.  238.  "Anglia  dubio 
iavore  snteteti  o^  ae  rectori  oommitterat  Inoerta,  aa  Haixddo  an  Wflldmo 
an  Edgaxo  .  .  .  AngH  dhrerais  Totis  ferebantur,  qmweia  pdUxm  tmncU  homa 
BttTtMo  imprceargnUtr.^    This  ia  aa  importaat  admisrion. 

C  2 
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CHAP.  XT.  Gemot  of  London  ^  they  found  no  open  spokesman.     It 
was  not  only  London,  ever  foremost  in  every  patriotic  cause; 
it  was  not  only  Wessex,  proud  of  her  illustrious  son ;  it 
was  not  only  East-Anglia,  cherishing  the  memories  of  his 
earliest  rule ;  it  was  not  only  Hereford,  rejoicing  in  her 
recovered  being,  safe  alike  against  British  foes  and  Norman 
governors  ;  it  was  the  Witan,  not  of  this  or  that  shire  or 
Harold       ancient  kingdom^  but  of  the  whole  realm  of  England^  who 
aii*^-      chose  Harold  the  son  of  Godwine  to  fill  the  vacant  throne.* 
^*^^'  His  reign  had  long  been  looked  for,  and  now  the  dying 

voice  of  Eadward  had  marked  him  out  as  the  worthiest 
object  of  their  choice.  The  wise  ruler,  the  unconquered 
warrior,  the  boimtiful  founder, — the  shield  of  the  Kingdom, 
the  shelter  of  the  oppressed,  the  judge  of  the  fatherless  and 
the  widow  ^ — the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons,  the  conqueror  of 
Gruffydd,  the  pacificator  of  Northumberland,  the  founder 
oi  Waltham — stood  forth  before  them  as  the  foremost 
man  of  England.  He,  and  he  alone,  stood  forth  above 
other  men,  sprung  from  no  line  of  Kings,  but  the  son  of  a 
father  greater  than  Kings,  the  man  who  in  long  years  of 
rule  had  shown  that  there  was  none  like  him  worthy  to  fill 
the  throne  of  the  heroes  of  old  time,  worthy,  as. none  of 
royal  race  were  worthy,  to  wield  the  sword  of  ^thelstan 
and  sit  upon  the  judgement-seat  of  Alfred.  The  assembled 
people  of  England,  in  the  exercise  of  their  ancient  and 
undoubted  right,  chose  with  one  voice  Harold  the  son  of 
Godwine  to  be  King  of  the  English  and  Lord  of  the  Isle 
of  Britain.  On  no  day  in  their  annals  did  the  English 
people  win  for  themselves  a  higher  or  a  purer  fame. 

The  choice  of  the  Assembly  had  now  to  be  announced  to 


*  Would  the  course  of  the  deotion  have  been  in  any  way  diflferenty  if  the 
Oemdt  had  bera  held  in  Ozfoidl 

'  FL  Wig.  1066.  "A  totiug  Anglite  primatibuB  ad  regtile  culmen  eleo- 
tUB.**    See  Ai^)endiz  D. 

'  See  the  Waltham  writer*a  character  of  Harold,  vol  ii.  p.  538. 
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the  King-elect.       W^e   knove   not  whether  that  choice  was  chap.  xi. 

made  in  his  presence.       Pcrliax>e  he  may  have  deemed  that  Sf,^'''^^ 

Ids  most  fitting  place  i^as  still  with  his  departed  brother-  offered  to 

in-law  and  his   ^wido^cred.    sister.     But^   in  any  case^  two 

members  of  the  Assembly  -were  sent,  in  the  name  of  all,  to 

offer  the  Crown  of  £!ng^land^  as  the  gift  of  the  people  of 

England,  to  the  man  mrbom  they  had  chosen  as  their  King. 

Who  discharged  tliat  office  we  know  not.     None  but  men 

of  the  highest  rank  iw^onld  be  sent  on  such  an  errand.     In 

the  pictured  record   of  that  day's  acts  they  appear,  not  as 

Prehites  but  as  lay  cbieftains.     One  bears  the  official  axe ;  ^ 

the  other  bears  the   Crovm  itself,  and  points  towards  the 

diamber  of  the  dead»  w^hence  the  Crown  had  doubtless  been 

brought  for  the  purpose  of  this  symbolic  offering.*     Who 

then  were  the  men  whom  England  thus  trusted  to  speak 

such  weighty  words  in  her  name?    Were  they  the  two 

Northern  Earls,  stifling,  as  they  best  might,  their  local 

and  family  jealousies,  their  hopes  of  a  divided  kingdom  ? 

Or  were  they  rather  the  two  Earls  of  Eastern   England^ 

•ons  worthy  of  Ctodwine,  brothers  worthy  of  Harold^  who 

■  See  voL  fi.  p.  33a. 

'  Tftpestiy,  pL  7.     Bruce,  p.  80.     "  Hie  dedenmt  Harddo  Ckyronam  Be* 
giK.**    It  is  worth  remark  that  the  crown  which  is  here  repreBented  tm 
offered  to  Harold  is  of  a  diffezent  and  simpler  form  from  that  with  which 
Harold  is  represented  as  being  cxowned  the  next  day.    This  Uuit  is  the  same 
M  that  wfaidi  Eadward  is  always  drawn  as  wearing,  even  when  supported 
ii  the  arms  of  Robot  on  his  death-bed.  This  last  representation  is  of  course 
Berdy  symbolical ;  it  is  simply  as  moch  as  to  say,  **  This  is  ihe  King.** 
The  crown  thus  symbolically  drawn  is  doubtless  the  crown  used  at  the 
sctoal  ooronatioii^  and  also  on  the  great  days  when  the  King  "wore  his 
GRnrn"  pobHoly.     On  its  form  of,  vol.  ii.  p.  533.    But  this  sim{der  crown, 
Cnnie,  it  would  seem,  inmiediatdy  from  the  chamber  of  the  dead  King^ 
n^geats  thai  soch  a  crown  was  commonly  kept  at  hand  near  the  King's 
penoo.    ConqMune  the  wdl-known  story  of  Henry  the  Fifth  trying  on  the 
ODWB  which  was  kept  by  his  other's  bed-nde  (Monsti^et,  i.  163  h),  a  story 
wfcy^  may  pwB  as  authority  for  the  custom,  whether  true  or  not  as  to  the 
&cL    This  crown,  as  easier  of  access,  would  be  the  one  offered  to  the  King- 
elect,  Ml  the  symbcd  of  the  kingdom,  while  the  crown  of  greater  ceremony 
would  of  coarse  be  used  in  the  great  rite  of  the  monow. 
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cHAP.zi.  were  sent  to  bear  the  gifb  of  England  to  the  chief  of 
their  own  house  ?  That  day's  vote  had  placed  that  house 
above  the  royalties  of  Ghiul  and  Denmark ;  it  had  placed 
the  line  of  Godwine  on  a  height  lower  by  one  step  only 
than  the  line  whose  youthful  chief  now  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Augustus.  It  was  for  Gyrth  and  Leofwine,  rather 
than  for  any  other  two  men  in  England,  to  act  on  that  day 

Portion  of  as  the  spokesmen  of  their  country.  Harold  stood,  axe  in 
hand^  to  receive  them.  The  day  for  which  he  had  looked 
so  long  had  at  last  come.  The  path  from  which  so  many 
obstacles  had  been  so  strangely  cleared  away  had  at  last 
brought  him  close  to  the  great  object  of  his  life.  He  had 
now,  not  in  figure,  but  in  very  truth,  only  to  stretch  forth 
his  hand,  and  to  grasp  the  Crown  of  England,  the  free  gift 
of  the  people  of  England.  No  surprise  could  have  filled  his 
mind  ;  for  years  he  had  been  marked  out,  practically  if  not 
by  a  formal  vote^  as  the  man  to  whom  that  gorgeous  gift 
must  one  day  come.  And  yet  that  moment  of  realized 
dreams  must  have  been  a  moment  of  anxiety^  and  even  of 
fear.  For  him^  no  son  of  a  kingly  father,  no  scion  of 
legendary  heroes  and  of  Gods  of  the  elder  faith,  to  see  with 
his  own  eyes  the  diadem  of  Ecgberht  and  Cerdic  ready  for 
his  grasp,  was  of  itself  a  strange  and  wondrous  feeling, 
such  as  few  men  but  him  in  the  world's  history  can  have 
felt.  He  was  not  like  others  before  and  since,  who  by  fraud 
or  violence  have  risen  to  royalty  or  more  than  royalty. 
Harold  was  not  a  Dionysios^  a  CsBsar,  a  Cromwell,  or  a 
Buonaparte,  whose  throne  was  reared  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
freedom  of  his  country.  He  was  not  an  Eastern  Basileus, 
climbing  to  the  seat  from  which  a  fortunate  battle  or  a 
successful  conspiracy  had  hurled  a  murdered  or  blinded 
predecessor.  He  was  not  a  Pippin,  whose  elevation,  how- 
ever expedient  and  rightM,  could  be  brought  about  only 
by  the  displacement  of  a  lawful,  though  an  incompetent, 
King.    He  was  not  even  a  Rudolf,  whose  election,  bee  and 
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honourable  as  it  was,  came  when  the  glory  of  kingship  had  chap.  xi. 

long  been  tarnished   in  men's  eyes,  and  when  traditional 

reverence  no  longer  attached  to  any  one  ancient  kingly 

boose.    To  Harold  the  Crown  of  England  was  freely  offered 

in  all  its  glory  and  greatness,  a  Crown  which  had  never 

before  been  offered  to  any  but  men  of  royal  birth,  >  which 

bad  never  before  been  freely  offered  to  any  but  men  of  the 

one  Imperial  House  of  Cerdic.    He  may  well  have  paused  as  DiffionltieB 

he  looked  at  the  glittering  gift,  through  the  mere  greatness  dtnation. 

and  strangeness  of  the  position  in  which  he  stood.     And 

other  thoughts  may  well  have  pressed  upon  his  mind,  before 

be  spoke  the  word   which  should  change  the  Earl  into  a 

King.     Harold  knew   better  than  any  man  the  dangers 

which  threatened  himself  and  which  threatened  England. 

He  knew  what  she   had  to  fear  from  the  vengeance  of  Double 

her  own  banished  son,  a  vengeance  which  would  be  kindled  ^^^^ 

into  a  sevenfold  flame  if  Harold  were  King  in  a  land  where  ^^^^^ 

Tosiig  might  not  hold  even  an  Earldom.     He  knew  also, 

as  no  man  knew,  how  much  more  she  had  to  fear  from 

the  claims  of  the  mighty  and  wily  Duke  beyond  the  sea. 

And  heavy  on  his  soul  there  mast  still  have  pressed  the  Effocts  of 

memory  of  that  fatal  day  when  he  had  become  the  sworn  woHain. 

man  of  that  dangerous  rival.'     If  he  had  promised  more 

than  simple  homage,  casuistry  and  more  than  casuistry,  the 

instinctdve  feeling  of  every  honest  man,  would  declare  that 

an  extorted  promise,  unlawful  and  impossible  to  fulfil,  was 

perhaps  a  crime  in  him  who  had  plighted  it,  but  could  be 

no  crime  in  him  who  should  obey  a  higher  law  by  breaking 

it.    But  since  that  day,  the  heart  of  Harold  could  never 

have  beaten  so  high,  his  step  could  never  have  been  sq 

>  Tlie  DADish  KJogBy  tboa^  not  of  royal  English  blood,  were  of  royal 
blood  in  tbeir  oiwn  land.  Save  in  tbeir  caae,  the  Crown  of  Weesex,  and  of 
TZngiMMl  jui  the  developeoient  and  oontinuation  of  Wessex,  had  never  gone 
out  of  the  West-Saxon  royal  house.  I  cannot  answer  for  aU  the  momentaiy 
Kings  In  Northimiberiaad  or  in  the  last  days  of  Mercia« 

'  Hee  bebw.  Chapter  zH.  §  4,  and  Appendix  T. 
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CHAP.  XI.   light  and  joyous,  as  in  the  days  when  his  faitii  was  wholly 
free,  when  even  his  enemies  conld  not  impeach  his  truthful- 
ness.  And  now  the  full  weight  of  that  day's  act  must  have 
stared  him  in  the  face.    Let  him  accept  the  Crown  now 
offered  him  by  England,  and   Normandy  would  at  once 
Harold*8     declare  him  a  perjurer  and  a  traitor.     No  wonder  then  if, 
^^^^^  86  the  picture  sets  before  us,  he  looked  at  the  Crown  at 
J?  *^^        once  wistfully  and  anxiously,  and  half  drew  back  the  hand 

Tapestry.  ^  •"  .        .  .-. 

which  was  stretched  forth  to  grasp  the  glittering  gift. 
And  yet  the  risk  had  to  be  run.     A  path  of  danger  opened 
before  him,  and  yet  duty  no  less  than  ambition  bade  him  to 
Greater      enter  upon  the  thorny  road.     If  he  declined  the  Crown,  to 
h^'^^jjied wl^ona  should  England  offer  it?    Would  the  risk  be  lees 
the  Crown,  jf  Eadgar  could  win  the  votes  of  the  Witan,  and  if  to  the 
other  dangers  of  England  were  to  be  added  all  the  dangers 
which  beset  the  land  whose  King  can  rule  only  at  the 
bidding  of  others?    What  if  the  young  ^Etheling  failed, 
as  he  doubtless  would  fail^  to  stand  his  ground  at  such  a 
Banger  of  moment  ?   Could  the  land  hope  to  be  united  in  any  single 
of  the***''    choice  ?  Would  Mercia  and  Northumberland  submit  to  the 
Kingdom.   ^^  ^f  gome  West-Saxon  boasting  neither  the  royal  blood 
of  Eadgar  nor   the  personal  glory   of  Harold?    Would 
Wessex  and  East-Anglia,   would   mighty    and    growing 
London^  submit  to  Eadwine  or  Morkere  or  to  the  youth- 
fiil  son  of  Siward  ?  The  dangers  of  accepting  the  Crown 
were  greats  but  the  dangers  of  refusing  it  were  greater. 
Whoever  reigned,  Tostig  and  William  would  still  try  their 
chance,  and,  if  it  were  not  Harold  who  reigned,  they  would 
try  their  chance  with  {Seut  greater  hope  of  success.     The 
accession  of  Harold  would  indeed  put  fresh  weapons  into 
the  hand  of  William,  but  it  was  not  likely  that  the  Duke 
would  wholly  cast  aside  his  claims  and  his  projects,  simply 
because  he  would  have  some  other  King,  and  not  Harold, 
to  strive  against.    The  fear  indeed  was  that,  if  Harold 
shrank  from  the  burthen,  William  would  find  no  one  single 
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King  to  withstand  him.    He  would  win  an  easy  victory  over  chap.  xi. 

a  divided  land,  a  land  split  asunder  as  it  had  been  in  the 

days  of  Harthacnut  and  the  earlier  Harold^  a  land,  it  might 

be,  already  torn  in  pieces  by  civil  war.  Under  Harold  alone 

conld  there  be  the  faintest  hope  that  England  would  offer 

an  united  front  to  either  of  the  invaders  who  were  sure 

to  attack  her.      The  danger  then  had  to  be  &ced.     The 

call  of  patriotism  distinctly  bade  Harold  not  to  shrink  at 

the  last  moment  from  the  post  to  which  he  had  so  long 

looked  forward^   and  which  had  at  last  become  his  own. 

The  first  man  in  !Bng^1and,  first  in  every  gifb  of  war  and 

peace,  first  in  the  love  of  his  countrymen,  first  in  renown  in 

other  lands,  was  bound  to  be  first  alike  in  honour  and  in 

danger.      The  gift  now  lay  before  him.      Ambition  made 

him  seize  it.      Duty  in  no  way  held  back  his  hand.     The  The  Crown 

offered  gift  was  accepted.    The  eve  of  that  gpreat  Epiphany,  by  Hardd. 

the  day  on  which  King  Eadward  was  alive  and  dead,i  saw 

the  Crown  pass  away  for  ever  from  the  male  line  of  Cerdic, 

tnd  the  next  day  saw  it  solemnly  placed  upon  the  brow  of 

Harold.     The  evening  of  Eadward's  death  must  have  been 

spent  in  makings  ready  for  the  two  great  ceremonies  of  the 

morrow.     On  the  morning  of  that  short  winter's  day,  the 

Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  had  kept  his  watch  by  the  dying 

bed  of  his  King^  and  brother.     Before  its  last  hour  had 

passed,  he  had  become,  not  yet   indeed    a   crowned   and 

anointed  Kin^,  but  one  called  to  kingship  by  the  common 

voice  of  his  country,  a  King-elect  of  the  English,  who  on 

the  morrow  mig^ht  claim  the  sceptre  and  the  diadem  as 

his  own. 

The   morning  of  the  Epiphany  dawned.    It  was  the  Double 
Feast  of  Uie  Kings,  a  fitting  day  for  an  august  rite  within  ^^^i^, 

*  **  Die  quA  Sdwvrdus  Bex  vivos  Mt  e(  moituuB*'  is  a  oommon  fonn  in 
Danaadbj.     So  in  God.  Dipt  hr.  333 ;    «To  >fim  taman  tfe  E^dwaid  dug 
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CHAP.  XI.  the  walls  of  that  minster  which  was  reared  to  be  specially 

JanuM76,  the  home  of  Kin&«  alike  in  life  and  in  death.     On  that 

1066;  ° 

the  burial   daj  began  that  long  series  of  national  ceremonies  which 

Lid  the  ^^^  S^^^  ^^  unbroken  to  our  own  time,  and  which  has 

^^f^^^  made  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Peter  the  hearth  and  Prytaneion 

Necessity  ^^  ^^^  English  nation.     The  octave  of  its  hallowing  had 

Jj^*^  barely  passed,  and  there  was  already  a  King  to  be  buried 

speeQy  

ozonation,  and  a  King  to  be  crowned.  Earl  Harold  was  King-elect 
by  the  choice  of  the  Witan  of  all  England ;  but  he  was 
not  "full  King"  till  he  and  his  people  had  exchanged 
their  mutual  promises,  till  he  had  been  arrayed  with  the 
outward  badges  of  his  kingly  office,  till  the  blessing  of  the 
Church  and  the  unction  of  her  highest  minister  had  made 
the  chosen  of  the  people  also  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord. 
Those  were  not  days  when  that  crowning  rite  could  be 
delayed  for  one  needless  moment.  England  could  not  be 
safely  left  for  a  single  day  without  a  King.  The  twofold 
right  of  the  new  Sovereign^  as  King  alike  by  the  election 
of  the  people  and  by  the  consecration  of  the  Church,  must 
be  at  once  placed  beyond  all  reach  of  doubt  or  cavil.  The 
Christmas  feast  was  not  yet  over,  but  it  was  the  last  day 
of  the  holy  season ;  the  Witan  were  still  assembled ;  to 
have  waited  for  another  feast  of  the  Church,  for  another 
gathering  of  the  nation,  would  have  been  simple  madness.^ 
The  day  of  the  coronation  of  Harold  must  therefore  follow 
and  there-  at  once  on  the  day  of  his  election.  And  the  coronation  of 
gj^  *  Harold  implied  the  previous  burial  of  Eadward.  England 
burial.  could  not  see  two  ELings  of  the  English  above  ground  at 
the  same  moment.  Before  then  the  Crown  could  be  set 
on  the  brow  of  the  King-elect,  the  hallowed  soil  of  Saint 
Peter's  must  close  over  the  King  who  was  no  more.  The 
day  of  the  burial  of  Eadward  must  therefore  follow  at 
once  on  the  day  of  his  death.  And  never,  even  in  the 
long  history  of  that  venerable  Abbey,  has  there  been  such 

^  This  is  well  put  by  Dr.  Bruce,  p.  79. 
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another  day.     Other  Kings  have  been  buried  and  crowned  ohap.  xl 


within  it«  walls ;    but   there  has  been  no  day  like  that.  Greatness 

.  .  of  the 

which  beheld  the  last  of  one  kingly  line  borne  to  his  grave  occasion, 
in  the  holy  house  of  his  own  building,  and  which  beheld 
the  first — could  men  deem  that  he  would  be  also  the  last? 
— ^f  a  newly-chosen  race  raised  to  the  vacant  throne  alike 
by  tiie  bequest  of  his  predecessor  and  by  the  will  of  his 
people.  Of  all  the  gorgeous  rites  celebrated  by  Kings  and 
Prelates  beneath  the  vaults  of  the  West  Minster,  the  two- 
fold rite  of  that  great  ^Epiphany,  which  haste  and  urgency 
may  well  have  made  the  least  gorgeous  of  them  all,  is  that 
around  which  the  national  memory  of  Englishmen  may 
well  centre  most  fondly.  The  first  royal  burial,  the  first 
royal  consecrationj  vrithin  the  newly-hallowed  temple^ 
have  ui  historic  interest  and  an  historic  import  beyond  all 
those  which  have  followed  them. 

The  body  of   £adward  had  been   prepared   for  burial  The  Burial 
almost  as  soon  as  his  soul  had  passed  away.     Decked  in  ^^^^  ' 
royal  robes,  the  crown  on  his  head,  the  pilgrim's  ring,  so 
legend  said,  upon  his  hand,  the  saint  lay  ready  for  his  last 
home.     Stigand,  who  had  stood  by  him  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, seems  to  have  stayed  to  help  in  paying  this  last 
kibute  to  his  departed  master.^     But  the  Primate^  patriot 
in  the  eyee  <^  Englishmen,  schismatic  in  the  eyes  of  Rome, 
WIS  not  to  minister  in  either  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
morrow.     As  a  Prelate  of  doubtful  right,  he  was  deemed  Position  of 
unfit  to  bear  the  chief  part  in  the  consecration  of  Harold.   ***^  ' 
As  a  simple  priest,  he  might  perhaps  have  been  allowed 

'  Hie  Tapestry  (pL  7)  significantly  pats  together,  in  one  compartment^ 
one  over  tibe  o>tlier,  the  nomination  of  Harold  by  Eadward  ("Hie  Eadwardus 
Bex  in  leclo  aDoqnit  fidetee**)  and  the  prqwration  of  £adward*8  body  for 
bforial  ("  His  defonctos  est").  Now  the  churchman  in  attendance  on  the 
drath-bed  must  sorely  be  the  same  as  the  churchman  who  is  helping  at  the 
pe|)sntioo  ibr  bariaL  Now  the  former  can  only  be  Stigand,  and  the  latter  is 
ttin  more  distinctly  mariced  with  the  archiepiaoopal  paUium,  the  unlucky 
giftofBeaedict. 
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ooAP.  xu  to  officiate  at  the  foneral  rites  of  Eadward.  Bat  it  may 
well  be  that  the  newly-won  privileges  of  the  house  of 
Saint  Peter  gave  to  the  head  of  that  house  the  ministra- 
tion of  all  rites  within  its  walls  which  did  not  need  the 
special  powers  of  a  consecrated  Bishop  to  give  them  sa- 
cramental force.  And  Eadward  doubtless  sought,  above 
all  things,  the  prayers  which  the  monks  of  the  house 
which  he  himself  had  reared  would  put  up  to  Heaven  for 
StigMiddid  the  soul  of  their  founder.  At  all  events,  the  priest  who 
at  the  holds  the  first  place  in  Eadward's  funeral  procession  is 
funeral.  ^^^^  ^^  before  us  in  our  pictured  record  as  adorned  with  any 
badge  of  pontifical  rank.^  We  may  therefore  guess  that 
the  chief  ministry  in  the  funeral  rites  of  Eadward  was  as- 
signed to  his  friend  and  bedesman^  Abbot  Eadwine.  Early 
on  the  winter's  morniDg,*  perhaps  while  the  minister  still 
needed  torchlight  within  the  deep  gloom  of  its  massive 
walls  and  narrow  windows,  the  King  was  carried  to  his 
Funeral  of  grave.  The  body  of  Eadward,  his  form  shrouded  from 
^  *  sights  was  borDC  on  the  shoulders  of  eight  of  his  subjects, 
laymen  all,  and  doubtless  men  of  high  degree.  There  was 
no  need,  as  in  the  case  of  some  later  Kings^  to  asslire  his 
people,  by  the  sight  of  his  uncovered  body,  that  he  had 
not  come  unfairly  by  his  end.  Boys  ringing  bells  walked 
on  either  side  of  the  bier ;  behind  them  followed  a  crowd 
of  clergy  surrounding  the  two  chief  ministers  of  the 
funeral  ceremony,  who  walked  bearing  their  office-books 
in  their  hands.  In  this  guise  the  procession  moved  from 
the  palace  to  the  western  door  of  the  newly-hallowed 
minster.  They  swept  along  the  nave,  between  the  long 
rows  of  tall  and  massive  pillars  still  fresh  &om  the  axe 

'  Bayeux  Tapestiy,  pi.  7.    Bruce,  p.  74. 

*  In  the  ooronation-afiBces  of  difierent  ages,  mention  is  often  made  of  the 
wearinesB  of  the  King,  caused,  according  to  BCr.  Maakell,  by  his  obUgaticm 
to  reoehre  the  Communion  feuiting.  In  this  case  therefore,  when  the  burial 
had  to  take  place  before  the  coronation,  it  would  be  specially  neceseaiy  to 
begin  the  ceremony  eariy  in  the  day. 
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and  hammer  of  the   crafteman.    They  passed  beneath  the  chap,  xk 
mighty  arches  w^hich,  in  all  the  strength  and  solidity  of 
those  early  days   of  art,  bore  np  the  great  central  tower 
like  a  vast  canopy  over  the  choir  below.     They  bore  their 
burthen  to  the  spot  which  Eadward  had  long  before  chosen 
u  his  place  of  burial,  and  there^  before  the  altar  of  the 
stint  whom  he   so  deeply  reverenced^  the  patron  alike  of 
Westminster  and  of  Rome/  the  body  of  the  last  King  of 
the  olden  stock  received  its  last  kingly  honours.    Men  wept 
over  his  bier  ;  and  in  truth  not  only  the  poor  whom  he  bad  General 
relieved,  the  churchmen  whom  he  had  enriched,  and  the  glS^JJird' 
strangers  on  vrhom  he  had  lavished  the  wealth  of  England, 
but  Englishmen  of  all  ranks  might  well  weep  in  awe  and 
in  sorrow   over  the  gmve  of  the  last  son  of  Cerdic  and 
Woden.     At   such   a  moment,  reversing  the  poet's  rule, 
the  good  that  men  have  done  lives  after  them  and  the  evil 
is  interred  with  their  bones.    There  by  his  grave,  in  his 
own  church,  men's  thoughts  would  dwell  on  the  virtues 
rather  than  on  the  weaknesses  of  the  King  who  was  taken 
from  them.     His  faults  as  a  King  were  great;  but  menCatiaesof 
would  then  think  rather  of  all  that  was  worthy  in  him  ^^^^ 
as  a  man,  and  they  might  well  deem  that  his  last  kingly 
act  had   cov^^  a   multitude  of  errors.     In  the  crowd 
which  filled  the  church,  there  could  have  been  few  whom 
Eadward  had  personally  wronged ;  there  must  have  been 
many  whom   he  had  personally  benefitted.     And,  more 
than  this,  men  must  have  felt  that  the  two  great  rites  of 
that  day  placed  a  great  gulf  between  them  and  a  long  and 
honoured  past,  while  a  future  rose  before  them,  bright  in- 
deed with  glorious  hopes,  but  around  which  two  dark  clouds 

'  Vita  Eftdw.  434«  "  Coram  altare  beati  Petri  ApostoU  condihir  oofpus." 
The  Gfaronidfis  singly  mention  the  burial  m  the  mhiBter ;  '<He  fortSferde  on 
Twelftaa  »fen»  and  hyne  man  bebyrigde  on  Twelftan  dseig  on  )>Mn  yican 
mymtn^  (Ab.  Wig.  1065) — <'innan  \mre  niwa  halgodre  drcean  on 
Wmiuiymin^  (Petrib.  1066). 


so 
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ORAP.  XI.  were  gathering  in  opposite  quarters  of  the  heaven.  No 
wonder  then  that  by  the  grave  of  Eadward  men  wept  and 
trembled.^  Psalms  were  sung,  masses  were  said^  ahns 
were  scattered  abroad  with  a  bounteous  hand^  needless 
offerings^  it  might  seem,  for  a  soul  which  men  deemed  that 
angels  had  already  borne  to  the  beatific  vision.^  For  three 
hundred  days^  days  which  stretch  beyond  the  reign  of 
Harold,  the  masses,  the  hymns,  the  alms,  continued  to  be 
Mirades  daily  offered.^  And  wonders  soon  were  wrought  at  the 
tSTtomb*  tomb  of  the  royal  saint.  The  blind  received  their  sight, 
the  lame  walked,  the  sick  were  healed^  the  sorrowing  re- 
ceived comfort.*  So  thought  men  of  his  own  day,  men 
who  had  seen  him  in  the  flesh,  and  who  have  not  shrunk 
from  handing  down  to  us  even  the  less  worthy  actions  of 
his  life.  If  we  deem  such  a  belief  and  such  a  worship^  not 
only  to  be  superstitious  in  itself,  but  to  have  been  thrown 
away  on  an  unworthy  object,  we  must  remember  with  how 
fond  a  memory  men  must,  ere  a  year  had  passed^  have 
looked  back  to  the  happy  days  of  the  baleless  King.  We 
must  remember  how  easily  men  would  forget  that  the  calm 
of  those  happy  days  was  due,  far  less  to  the  crowned 
monk  upon  the  throne,  than  to  the  man  of  the  stout  heart 
and  the  strong  arm  who  stood  beside  him.  And  let  us 
remember  too  that  the  canonizing  voice  of  England  was 
not  always  raised  only  to  conomemorate  mere  monastic 
virtues  like  those  of  Eadward.    Foreign  Kings  and  foreign 


Oth^ 

causes  of 
popular 
cancmiza* 
tion. 


'  The  general  sorrow  has  quite  witnen  enough  in  the  Life,  434,  435. 
^thelred  (402)  uses  stronger  expressions,  but  which  still  perhaps  do  not  go 
beyond  Uie  fiMsts  of  the  case ;  "  Dici  non  potest  quantus  moz  omnes  timor 
invaserit,  oocupaverit  moeror,  quomodo  totam  quoque  IhmiImh  tenebroeus 
quidam  horror  impleverit." 

*  See  the  Poem  in  the  Chronicles,  above,  p.  1 7. 

*  Vita  Eadw.  434.  "Totnm  quoque  a  primo  die  trioesimum  oelebratione 
ndssarum,  decantatione  prosequuntur  psalmonim,  ezpensls  pro  redemptiaiie 
Ipdus  aaime  muhis  auri  Hbris  in  siddevatiaine  diversi  ordinis  paupemm.** 

*  lb.  435.  "  lU  Ulundnaatur  csed,  in  gressum  solidantur  daudi,  infinni 
curaatur,  miErentes  oonsolatione  Dei  reparantur.*^ 
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Pontiffs   mi^ht    forbid,  but  a   day   came   when   England  chap.  xi. 
looked  with   no  less  devout  reverence  on  the  true  heroes 
ind  martyrs  of  onr  land.     If  miracles  adorned  the  tomb  of 
Eadward  at  Westminster,  no  less  mighty  works  were  soon 
deemed    to   be   wrougbt  before  Waltheof  s  tomb   in   the 
chapter-honse  of   Crowland,  and  two  ages  later^  the  sick 
were  again  healed  and  the  blind  again  saw,  before  the  tomb 
where  English  hearts  still  revered  the  relics  which  were  all 
that  the  foeman's  sword  had  left  of  the  mangled  form  of 
the  martyr  of  £vesham.^ 
The  foneral  rites  were  over ;  but  the  history  of  Eadward,  PoBthu- 

rnous 

as  the  history  of  a  saint,  is  one  which  reaches  beyond  the  history  of 

grave.   A  King  at  whose  tomb  wonders  were  daily  wrought, 

a  King  whom  tvfo  hostile  races  could  unite  to  look  upon 

with  reverence,  filled  step  by  step  a  larger  and  a  larger 

space  in  men^s  minds.     Such  a  King,  already  canonized 

by  tbe  popular  voice,  a  King  who  had  done  more  than 

any  King  before  him  to  bring  the  English  Church  into 

dose  connexion  with  the  Roman  See,  oould  not  fail,  ere 

long,  to   obtain,  by  Papal  authority,  a  formal  admission 

into  the  roister  of  the  saints.     But  the  steps  by  which 

he  won   his   saint's   rank  were  gradual.     Six-and-thirty  Ezami- 

years  after  Eadward's  death,  a  Bishop  and  an  Abbot  of^jg^yi^y 

Norman  birth,  who  had  most  likely  never  seen  him  in^^!^ 

the  flesh,  were  the  first  whom  pious  curiosity  led  to  disturb  1102. 

'  At  thk  point  we  lose  the  contemporaiy  life  of  Eadward.  The  anthor 
ipeaka  of  no  ervoit  later  than  the  fimeral,  except  In  an  alltigion  to  the 
Battle  of  StamliQvdbridge  (426)  ; 

"  Quia  canet  squoreo  yastmn  fervore  tumentem 
Humbram  oongresBiim  Segibui  aquivocUf^ 
He  dec&ies  entering  on  the  subject  for  fear  of  wounding  the  feelings  of 
Sadgytli.  'Rxjoept  from  this  cMie  place,  and  from  tibe  c^^g  reocnmnendatSon 
of  Sadward,  whidi  laat  he  makes  as  dark  as  possible  (see  Appendix  C), 
we  shoohi  nerer  leant  from  him  that  Harold  oyer  reigned  at  alL  William  is 
■ever  mewtJosMMJ  or  alhided  to.  It  is  dear  that^  writing  as  he  did  for 
Eadgyth,  under  WUUaniy  he  ooidd  not  write  as  he  would,  and,  ooortier  as  he 
waa^  he  wna  not  wilHng  to  write  in  the  way  that  might  have  been  most 
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CHAP.  XI.  the  rest  of  the  departed.  It  was  already  iVhispered  that 
the  body  of  Eadward,  the  instrument  of  so  many  miracles, 
was  itself  the  subject  of  miracle.  The  holy  King,  men 
said,  had  never  seen  corruption.  Abbot  Gilbert^  one  of 
the  great  Norman  line  of  Crispin^  whom  Lanfranc  had 
put  in  charge  of  the  house  of  Westminster,^  deemed  it 
his  duty  to  see  whether  the  tale  that  so  often  met  Ids 
ears  were  true.  In  company  with  Bishop  Oundulf  of 
Rochester,  the  Prelate  to  whose  skill  we  owe  the  White 
Tower  of  London  and  the  lowlier  keep  of  Mailing,  and 
with  other  noble  and  pious  persons,  he  opened  the  grave 
of  Eadward.  A  sweet  savour  filled  the  minster;  they 
unfolded  the  garments  in  which  Eadward  had  been  wrapped 
under  the  eyes  of  Stigand ;  the  body  lay  as  in  sleep ;  the 
powers  of  nature  had  failed  to  do  their  work ;  the  skin 
was  still  white  and  rosy;  the  limbs  were  still  flexible; 
they  might  deem  that  he  might  again  arise  from  his 
trance  and  again  denounce  the  sins  of  England.  The 
Bishop  would  fain  have  carried  off  one  hair  of  his  snowy 
beard  to  keep  as  a  relic  more  precious  than  all  the  trea- 
sures of  the  earth.'  But  not  a  hair  could  be  pulled  away 
from  the  face  of  the  sleeping  saint.  The  Abbot,  witii 
a  reverence  to  which  those  ages  were  commonly  strangers, 
checked  the  attempt;  he  restored  the  vestments  and  the 
body  to  their  place^  and  bade  that  the  remains  of  the  man 
of  God  should  rest  in  peace. 
Attempt  of  Thirty-eight  years  later  a  vain  attempt  was  made  by 
jure  Osbert,  Prior  of  Westminster,  the  special  trumpeter  of 
^^*^'"  Eadward^s  renown,*  to  obtain  formal  canonization  for  him 

I  "  GiUebertus  OQgnomento  Crispyn,^*  says  ^thelred  (408),  who  calls  this 
ezamination  "pxima  trazislatb.*'  His  t^jpointment  by  La&frano  is  men- 
tioned  in  the  Tract  on  the  Crispin  Family,  Lanfrano,  ed.  Giles,  i.  343. 
'  *  i£thel.  u.  8.  "  Non  tamen  conatum  htmo  meum  pnesmnptioni  deputes 
sed  devotioni,  quum  relliquiarmn  ejus  vel  modicam  portlonem,  si  mihi  oopla 
pnestaretur,  Croesi  opibus  pnetulissem.** 

'  See  Hardy's  Catalogue  of  English  Histoiy,  vol.  L  part  a.  p.  643. 
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from  Innocent   the    Second.     But  a  day  came  when  the  ohap.  u. 
House  of  William    had  passed  away  like  the  House  of<?^<>°^' 
Cerdic,  a  day   ivlien  men  had  taught  themselves  to  hail  1140. 
I  stranger  from.  Anjou  as  the  comer-stone  which  united 
Nonnan  and  Sng^lisli  royalty.     Then^  at  last^  the  influence  Eadward 
of  a  King  who   reigned  from  the  Orkneys  to  the  Pyrenees  J^^ 
was  able  to  procure  from  Rome  the  decree  which  placed  S?^^  ^^ 
the  predecessor  ^^hom  all  his  subjects  agreed  to  reverence  1161. 
among  authorized  objects  of  religious  honour.^    The  green 
tree  had  now  returned  to  the  trunk ;   it  had  brought  forth 
ite  queenly  leaves  and  its  kingly  fruit,  and  the  day  was 
now  come  to  do  special  homage  to  the  seer  who  had  fore- 
told that  the   good  time  would  at  last  come  back  again* 
As  one  Pope  Alexander  had  given  the  blessing  of  Borne 
to  the  enterprize  of  the  Norman  invader,  his  next  successor 
of  the  same  name  might  seem  in  some  sort  to  undo  the 
wrong  by  making  the  last  King  of  the  old  royal  stock 
of  England  an  object  of  worship  to  the  Church  Universal. 
hi  the  presence  of  the  Angevin  Eang^  in  whom  men  now  Unt 
saw  the  heir  of  Eadward,  in  the  presence  of  the  Norman  5^^" 
Primate  whom  England  learned  to  love  as  her  champion  5*f  T^' 
and  martjrr,  the  body  of  Eadward  was  translated  from  his  1163. 
royal  tomb  to  the  shrine  which  was  the  fitting  resting- 
place  of  the  relics  of  a  saint  in  glory.    Things  were  not 
now  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Abbot  Gilbert.    Then 

Several  letten  on  the  subject  will  be  fomkl  among  the  letters  of  Osbert 
pobllihed  (along  with  thoae  of  ^Hobeit  Lozfaiga)  by  Colonel  Anstrather 
(BrnMds  1846),  ntunbered  3,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  in  the  series.  Osbert  writes 
en  bduJf  of  the  canonization  to  the  Pope's  Legate,  Alberic  Bishop  of  Ostia^ 
fend  to  Henry,  Bishi^  of  Winchester,  broiher  of  King  Stephen,  whose  some* 
iHiat  remote  kindred  to  the  saint  is  enlarged  on.  Bishop  Henry,  the 
Chapter  (Conventus)  of  Saint  Paul's,  and  lastly  King  Stephen,  write  letters 
whkh  Osbert  carries  to  the  Pope.  Lastly  comes  Lmooent's  answer  to  the 
Conrent  of  WeetminBter,  asking  fbr  further  proof  of  Eadward's  miracles,  &o. 
ThetB  b  nothing  of  t^^edal  interest  in  the  whole  series. 

^  See  the  opening  of  iBthelred's  life  of  Eadward  (370.  Ct  Oeneal. 
Regg.  550);  he  oaHa  fienry  '*lapidem  angularem  Ai^lici  generis  et 
Si 
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CHAP.  XI.  the  body,  enidtled  only  to  the  reverence  due  to  the  re- 
mains of  a  departed  Christian,  was  allowed  to  return  un- 
hurt and  unplundered  to  the  grave.  But  now  that 
Eadward  claimed  the  worship  du^  to  a  canonized  saint, 
whatever  had  touched  the  holy  corpse  became  endowed 
with  sanctity  and  miraculous  power.  The  ring,  the  sub- 
ject of  so  many  legends^  was  drawn  firom  his  finger  and 
was  kept  as  a  wonder-working  relic.  The  royal  robes 
in  which  the  body  had  been  enfolded  were  borne  away 
from  the  tomb  and  became  vestments  for  the  holiest 
worship  of  the  sanctuary.^  And  the  anniversaiy  of  that 
day  still  preserves  the  memory  of  Eadward  in  the  Slalendar 
of  the  English  Church.  It  was  not  without  a  certain 
fitness  that  the  Feast  of  the  Translation  of  Saint  Ead- 
ward should  be  kept,  not  on  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany, 
but  on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  Saint  Calixtus.  It  is  well 
that  two  successive  days  should  remind  us  of  the  memory 
of  Eadward  and  of  the  memory  of  him  who  fell  on  the 
morrow  of  his  festival. 
Second  Years  rolled  on^  and  the  spot  to  which  Eadward  had 

Uonof  1>^^  moved  on  his  first  translation  was  now  deemed 
Octo^^ia,  ^^wortliy  <>f  *  Saint  who  was  already  looked  upon  as  the 
1269.  patron  of  England.  A  King  now  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Eadward,  who  was  in  many  points  a  reproduction  of  Ead- 
ward himself.  The  same  fervent  zeal  for  Gt>d,  the  same 
neglect  of  duty  towards  man^  the  same  vehemence  in 
speech  and  weakness  in  action,  the  same  love  for  men 
of  foreigfn  lands,  the  same  spiritual  bondage  to  a  foreign 
yoke,  the  same  deep  and  lavish  devotion  to  the  holy  house 
of  Saint  Peter,  appeared  in  Henry  the  Third  which  had 
already  appeared  in  the  predecessor  whom  he  reverenced 
and  resembled.  The  King  who,  like  Eadward,  aroused 
the  feeb'ngs  of  the  nation  by  his  wasteful  preference  for 

'  See  Dart,  Westmonaaiariuin,  p.  53.    He  qpaibn  from  a  seemingly  un- 
publiahed  manuBcript. 
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strangers  of  every   land,  chose  as  the  special  objects  of  obap.xi. 
his  religious  devotion  two  royal  saints  of  English  birth. 
Before  all  other    sainta^  King  Henry's  worship  was  paid 
to  the  East-Ang^lian  Eadmnnd  and  the  West-Saxon  Ead- 
ward.    By  his  act  those  kingly  names  again  found  their 
way  into  the  royal  house,  and  the  name  of  the  saint  him- 
self became   the    most   glorious  in   the   later  history  of 
England.^     In  liononr  of  Eadward  the  work  of  Eadward 
iraa  destroyed.^     The  church  which  he  himself  had  reared  Rebuading 
was  now  deemed  unworthy  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  so  ^^ 
great  a  saint. ^     The  ^'  massive  arches,  broad  and  round,"*  Mingtep. 
of  the  church  which  so  long  was  the  model  for  all  Eng* 
Und,^  now  gave  way  to  those  slender  pillars  and  soaring 
iiches  which,  alone  among  English  minsters,  go  some  way 

*■  Edward  the  First  was  bi^tized  cm  the  day  of  the  Translatian  of  his  ear- 
Ikr  namesake  the  "Martyr."  See  Matt.  Paris,  48S.  But  it  is  distincUy 
mid  thai  his  name  was  given  him  in  honour  of  the  Confessor.  Mores  Hist. 
1239 »  "£>t  Eadwardus  vocttatns.  Qui  denominationem  aooepit  a  glorioso 
Bege  et  Confessore  Eadwardo,  oujus  corpus  gkriosnm  in  ba8ilic&  S.  Petri 
Wegtmonasterii  requiescit.'*  So  N.  Trivet,  in  anno  (p.  225  ed.  Hog) ;  "  In 
hanarem  gloriosiHimi  Confessoris  et  Begis  Edwardi  Edwardum  yocavit.'* 
Bvt  Matthew  Paris  (n.  s.)  seems,  oddly  enough,  to  make  him  he  called 
Edvord  alter  the  contemporazy  Archhishqp  Saint  "Edmund;  "Axchiefrfsoo* 
fws  Aimimdns  Gantuariensis  ipsum  oonfirmavity  et^  B^ge  sic  vdente,  ap* 
tatom  est  ei  nomen,  sdUcet  iE!dwardus.**  The  important  point  is  the  re- 
sfipearance,  from  any  cause,  of  the  royal  KngHsh  name. 

*  Matt.  Paris,  661.  '*  Eodem  anno  [1245]  Dondnus  Bex,  devotione  quam 
hahuit  advenus  sanctum  .Edwardum  suhmonente,  eodesiam  Sancti  Petri 
WestmoDasteriensem  jussit  ampliari.  Et,  dirutis  antiquis  cum  turri  muris 
paitis  crientaUs^  pnecepit  novoe,  vldeUoet  deoentiores  •  .  .  construi.'* 

*  T.  Wikee,  1269  (Gale,  iL  89).  "Eodesiam  .  .  .  Bex  opere  sumptuo* 
rfnno  £iMcatam,  amot&  prormu  vderi  [this  is  not  true,  see  M.  Paris,  661] 
f«a  mUUmt  ommino  vdloru  exttiUrat,  de  profHriis  fisci  regalis  exitibus  [Simon 
sad  the  Parliament  had  aomething  to  say  on  that  head],  a  fundamentls  con- 
nmzit,  que  qnidem  atimptibus  pariter  et  deoore  sic  ceteris  per  oibem  eode* 
i&  pnepeni  decemitor*  nt  videatur  oomparem  non  habere.*' 

'  Mwmioo,  iL  10. 

'  Matt.  PaiM,  3.  **  Eocleiia»  quam  .  .  .  post  multi  eodesias  constru- 
tBJbm,  exanptam  adepd,  opus  Hind  expensis  sBmulabaatur  sumptuosis.**  See 
▼aL  fi.  p.  504  for  the  ^pmrnt^  of  WHUam  of  Matmesbury  on  which  this  is 
fonadad. 
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CHAP.  XI.  to  rival  the  boundless  height  of  Amiens  and   Beauvais. 

There,  alone  among  English  minsters  of  its   own  date,^ 

did  the  tall  apse  and  its  surrounding  chapels  crown  the 

eastern  end  of  what  was  now  the  church  of  Saint  Eadward. 

But  that  apse  was  not  reared,  as  at  Amiens  and  at  Le 

Mans,  at  Fershore  and  at  Tewkesbury,  to  form  the  most 

The  shrine  glorious  of  canopies  for  the  altar  of  the  Most  High.     Not 

wud.         in  any  more  lowly  chapel,  but  in  the  noblest  spot  of  all, 

in  the  spot  which  elsewhere  was  reserved  for  the  highest 

acts  of  Christian  worship,  was  the  new  shrine  of  Eadward 

reared.    And  the  workmanship   of  that  gorgeous  shrine 

was  of  a  type  fit  for  him  who  reared  it,  and  for  him  in 

whose  honour  it  was  reared.     Among  all  the  tombs  of 

Kings  which  are  gathered  together  in  that  solemn  spot, 

two  alone  reveal  in  their  style  of  art  the  work  of  craftsmen 

from  beyond  the  sea  and  even  Arom  beyond  the  mountains. 

Com-         The  resting-places  of  the  two  Kings  in  whose  heart  beat 

S^hTud    no  English  feeling,  the  two  Kings  who  loved  to  be  sur- 

^rpj^^  rounded  by  men  of  any  nation  rather  than  their  own,  the 

two  Kings  who,  more  than  any  other  Kings  in  English 

history,  laid  England,  of  their  own  act,  prostrate  at  the 

feet  of  Bome,^  the  shrine  of  Eadward,  the  tomb  of  Henry, 

are  fittingly  adorned  with  forms  which  awake  no  English 

memories,  the  work  not  of  English  but  of  Italian  hands. 

TheTraoB-  To  that  shrine,  a  hundred  and  three  years  after  its  first 

October  13,  translation,  the  body  of  the  saint  was  borne  by  a  crowd 

'^^»         of  the  noblest  of  the  land.^    Among  them  two  King^ 

'  I  know  of  no  other  Kngh'nh  choroh  of  the  thirteenth  oentuzy  whioh  ex- 
bibiti  the  French  arrangement  of  the  apoe  and  surrounding  chapela.  It 
may  be  seen  at  an  eariier  date  at  Norwich  and  in  the  ground-plan  of  the 
destroyed  monastic  church  at  Leominster,  and  at  a  later  date  at  Tewkes- 
buiy,  the  example  most  like  Westminster,  though  on  a  much  amaUer  scale. 

*  John*s  sulnnission  to  Rome  was  nu»«  igncnninious  in  point  of  form  than 
anything  done  by  Eadward  or  Henry,  but  it  was  not  in  the  same  way  the 
act  of  his  own  free  wilL 

'  T.  Wikes,  p.  88.  Henry  moyed  the  body  "  non  potiens  ulterius  yene- 
rabiles  relliquias  beatissimi  Regis  Bdwardi  Confeesoris,  quem  pm  oaieria 
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and  two  King«'  sons  bowed  their  shoulders  beneath  the  otap.xi. 

hallowed  weight.      The  two  highest  of  earthly  rulers,  the 

continental  and  the  insular  BasUeus,  Richard  of  Germany 

and  Henry  of  England,  were  foremost  to  bear  the  burthen 

to  which   it   was    deemed  a  holy  work  to  stretch  forth 

a  single  finger.^      "With  the  one  English  Augustus  joined 

in  the  task  his  nephew,  the  one  Englishman  beside  himself 

who  ever  bore  the  titles  of  foreign  royalty,  Edmund  of 

Lancaster,  whose  vain  claims  to  the  Sicilian  crown  had 

been  already  transferred  to  the  stronger  hand  of  the  con- 

cjoeror  from   Anjoa.     Fit  bearers  for  the  foreign-hearted 

saint  were  an  English  Eong  who  hated  Englishmen,  and 

English  princes  who  wasted  English  treasure  in  seeking 

after  the  kingship  of  other  lands.     But  there  was  one  who  Presenoe 

shared  in  their  work  who  might  seem  sent  there  expressly  ^i^  ^^^^ 

to  remind  us  that  the  object  of  their  worship  was,  after 

all,  an    Englishman.    Among  those  who  bent  to  bear 

Eadward's  body  was  the  prince  who  was  named  after  his 

name^  but  whose  life  reproduced^  not  the  life  of  Eadward 

the  Confessor,  but  the  life  of  Eadward  the  Unconquered.^ 

Those  who   then  pressed  to  win  spiritual  blessings   by 

touching  the  corpse  of  Eadward  hardly  deemed  that  among 

themselves   was  one  who  was  to  make  his  name  more 

worthy  of  honour  among  Englishmen  than  the  royal  saint 

could  ever  make  it.    It  was  then  deemed  an  honour  and 

a  privilege  to  draw  near  to  the  body  of  Eadward.    Was 

it  not  rather  the  highest  of  honours  paid  to  Eadward 


mictis  wpedt^  qxAdun  venerataone  dUexit,  locello  quodam  hmnili  recu- 
favtt."  Hie  cearemoaj  was  done  "oonvoofttaB  muvenoB  Ang^  pndatiB  et 
^tigiudiboB,  necncn  ounctanun  regni  sui  dyitatam  pariter  et  biuyoniui  po* 
tentioriboB.^  Tlie  WHaa,  In  shorty  buried  bim  and  tbe  Witan  translated 
Um.    Tlieii  fellows  the  Usi  of  tbe  Kings,  TiiDces,  and  nobles  wbo  bore  tbe 

body. 

'  T.  W&es^  p.  89.     "Qootquot  manns  apponere  poterant  ad  onus  tarn 
iiofaile  aapportBudiiin  in  adjutorimn  evocatiB,*' 

■  See  vcL  L  pp.  5^»  ^'* 
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cBAF,  XL  himself,  that  Harold  stood  by  his  side  at  his  first  burial, 
and  that  in  the  great  rite  of  his  translation  a  share  was 
borne  by  him  who  did  in  truth  live  to  wield  the  sceptre 
of  the  Isle  of  Albion,  and  in  whom  the  Scot  and  the 
Briton  once  more  bowed  to  an  Eadward  of  England  as 
their  father  and  their  lord.^ 
Eadward^s      But  the  posthumous  history  of  Eadward  the  Confessor 
comes  the   ^^d  not  end  even  with  this  crowning  triumph.     His  shrine 
^*rov^    at  Westminster  became  the  centre  of  a  group  of  royal 
tombs.        tombs  such  as  gathered  in  earlier  times  in  the  more  ancient 
seats  of  royalty  at  Winchester  and  Sherborne.    Or  a  closer 
parallel  still  might  be  looked  for  in  that  renowned  sanctuary 
of  the  West,  the  resting-place  of  Eadward's  nobler  brother, 
where  Briton  and  Englishman  agreed  to  revere  the  name 
of  the  legendary  Arthur,  as  at  Westminster  Englishman 
and  Norman  agreed  to  revere  the  name  of  the  now  well- 
Burial  of    nigh  legendary  Eadward.^     Eight  years  after  the  burial 
1074;        ^^  Eadwardj  his  widow,  the  loving  sister  of  Tostig^  the 
loyal  subject  of  William,  was  laid  by  his  side  before  the 
altar  of  Saint  Peter.^    The  zeal  of  King  Henry  thought 
of  her  also,  and  her  remains,  translated  to  the  chapel  of 
her  husband,  were  laid  as  near  to  his  side  as  the  remains 
of  an  ordinary  sinful  mortal  might  lie  to  those  of  a  won- 
of  Eadgyth-  dcr- working  saint.     To  the  other  side  of  his  shrine  was 
1 1 18.         moved  the  dust  of  another  "Eadgyth,  disguised  in  history 
by  her  Norman  name  Matilda,  her  in  whom  the  green 
tree  first  began  to  return  to  the  trunk,  and  in  whose 
grandson  Normandy  and  England  alike  became  parts  of 
the  dominions  of  the  Angevin.^    No  legend  or  efi^y 
marks  the  graves  of  these  royal  Ladies,  but  before  long 
the  choicest  skill  of  the  craftsman  was  lavished  on  the 


*  See  voL  L  pp.  57,  566.         ■  See  vol.  I.  p.  396.         ■  FL  Wig.  1074. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  843  B.  "Mathildis  Begina,  que  in  baptismate  Edit  dicta 
fiiit,  EaL  MaH  [1118]  obiit,  et  in  baeUidk  Banoti  Petri  Westmonasterio 
tumolata  quieedt.** 
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tombs  of  Kings    and    princes  which  crowded  round  the  ohap.xi. 

Bhrine  of  their  sainted  predecessor.     To  the  north  King  Hejinr  the 

Heniy  sleeps  in  bis  tomb  of  foreign  work,  beneath  the  ^"^^'^^^^ 

shadow  of  the  patron  whom  he  had  so  deeply  honoured.*  Eadward 

Worthier  dust  lies    east   and  west  of  him.     No  graven  ^^o^ 

figure  marks  the   resting-place  of  his  immortal  son,  but 

the  loveliest  work  of  all  within  that  mighty  charnel-house 

records  the  love  and  grief  of  the  great  King  for  a  consort 

worthy  of  him.      Succeeding  ages  surrounded  the  sacred 

spot  with  the  sculptured  forms  of  succeeding  generations 

of  English  royalty.      There  sleeps  the  victor  of  Crecy  and 

the  victor  of  Azincourt ;  there  sleeps,  beside  his  nobler  lUohard 

Queen,  the  King  from  whom  the  Parliament  of  England,  *^®  ®^^'*- 

in  the  exercise  of  its  ancient  right,  took  away  the  Crown  1399. 

of  which  he  had  shown  himself  unworthy.     Thus  around 

the  shrine  of  £adward  were  gathered  the  successors  who 

in  Ufe  had    sworn    to  keep  his  fimcied  Laws,  and  who 

deemed  it  their   highest  honour  to  wear  his  Crown  and 

to  sit  upon  his  roy^  seat.    At  last  a  King  arose  in  whose 

eyes  the  wealth  which  earlier  Kings  had  lavished  on  that 

spot  outweighed  the  reverence  with  which  so  many  ages 

had  surrounded  £adward's  name.     One  Henry  had  reared 

lUke  the  shrine  and  the  pile  which  held  it ;   the  word  of 

another  Henry  went  forth  to  cast  to  the  owls  and  to  the 

bats  all  that  earlier  ages  had  deemed  holy.    And  yet  some  The  body 

ranorse  seems  to  have  smitten  the  soul  of  the  destroyer  ^^^^ 

bdbre  Hie    shrine   of  the  royal  patron  and  law&river  of  ^'^^ 

«  ,  ,         ,    .  Henry  ttie 

England*     Elsewhere  the  shnnes  of  more  ancient  saints  XSghth. 
were  levelled  with  the  ground;    elsewhere  the  dust  of 
Kings  and  heroes  was  scattered  to  the  winds.    The  wealth 
<it  Eadward's  shrine  was  indeed  borne  away  to  be  sported 
broadcast  among  the  minions  of  Henry's  court,  but  the 

^  Quvter  of  Henry,  printed  in  Stenle/s  KemoriaLB,  p.  504.  **  Ob  reve- 
tenlam  ^UsAmm&ad  Begk  Eadwaidi,  cojus  oorpuB  in  monaBterio  West- 
BuoaMterfi  reqniesoH,  noetri  oorporis  aepuliuram  .  .  .  eligimng  in  eodem." 
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OHAP.  zi.  empty  casket  still  stood  imtoached,  and  the  hallowed  re- 
mains found  another,  if  a  lowlier,  resting-place  within  the 
and  re-  minster-walls.  And  the  days  yet  came  when  one  trans- 
^dop  lation  more  restored  the  corpse  of  Eadward  to  its  place 
J^^  *^^  of  honour.  And  again  it  was  from  fitting  hands  that  he 
received  this  last  act  of  veneration.  The  foreign-hearted 
Eadward  had  been  first  placed  in  that  shrine  by  the 
foreign-hearted  Henry,  the  King  whose  foreign  marriage 
proved  the  curse  of  England,  and  whose  foreign  tastes 
made  England  the  victim  and  the  bondslave  of  Rome. 
Shorn  of  his  honours  by  a  ELing  who,  with  all  his  crimes, 
was  at  least  an  Englishman,  Eadward  was  brought  back 
to  his  shrine  by  a  Queen  whose  work  it  was  to  bend  the 
neck  of  England  beneath  the  spiritual  yoke  of  the  Roman 
see  and  the  temporal  yoke  of  her  Spanish  husband.^ 
Translated  first  by  the  zeal  of  Henry  and  Eleanor,  he  was 
again  restored  to  his  old  honours  by  the  zeal  of  Philip 
and  Mary.  And  now,  while  the  dust  of  Eadmund  and 
Harold  is  scattered  to  the  winds,  Eadward  still  sleeps  in 
his  shrine,  unworshipped  indeed  but  undisturbed ;  and  the 
spot  where  an  Englishman  would  best  love  to  stand  and 
muse  in  awe  and  wonder  has  become  ground  from  which 
the  votaries  of  devotion  and  art  and  history  are  bidden 
to  turn  away. 

TheCoro-       But  We  must  come  back  to  Oxe  doings  of  the  great 
Harold,      Epiphany.    The  last  King  of  the  House  of  Cerdic  was  laid 

Janiiaiy6. 

1  One  would  have  inferred  from  the  account  in  Dart,  Westmonasterfum 
(i.  56),  that  the  body  of  Eadward  was  never  disturbed.  But  the  testimony 
of  Henry  Machin  seems  explicit;  "The  zx  day  of  Marohe  [1556-7]  was 
taken  up  at  Westmynster  agayn  with  a  hondered  lyghtes  King  Edward  the 
confessor  ...  it  was  a  godly  shyte  to  have  seen  yt  how  reverently  he  was 
cared  [earned]  from  the  plasse  that  he  was  taken  up  wher  he  was  led  [laid] 
when  that  the  abbay  was  spowlyd  and  robbed**  (p.  130,  Camd.  Soc.  ed.). 
The  shrine  was  set  up  on  the  5th  of  January  1555.  Chxaniole  of  Grey 
Fiian,  p.  94,  Camd.  Soc.  ed.,  where  the  day  is  called  Saint  Edward's  day. 
Stanley,  Memorials  of  Westminster,  p.  41a. 
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in  his  grave  ;    it  was  time  for  the  first  King  of  the  House  ohap.  zi. 
of  Godwme    to    be    set  upon  his   tlirone.     Short  as  the 
interregnmn  had   been^  England  conld  not  go  a  moment 
longer  without  a  crowned  and  anointed  ruler.     From  the 
burial  of  Ead^wraFd  men  turned  at  once  to  the  coronation 
of  Harold.     That   great  rite  was  performed  with  all  so- 
lemnity,  no    donbt    according  to  those  venerable  forms 
whose  substance  has  been  followed  in  the  consecration  of 
every  English  King  down  to  our  own  time.^    The  chief 
actor  in  that  august  ceremony  was  one  not  wholly  un- 
worthy of  so  high  a  function.    The  Primate  of  all  England, 
while  his  canonical  right  to  his  see  was  called  in  question 
at  home  and  abroad,  could  not  be  allowed  to  discharge 
the  highest  duty  belonging  to  his  office.    The  hands  )of 
Stigand  might  not  minister  an  unction  which  was  held 
to  confisr    somewhat  of  sacramental  grace  and  even  of 
priestly  sanctity.^    In  his  steady  the  rite  was  performed  The  oere- 
by  the  Primate  of  Northumberland,  his  marked  adhesion  ^^^^^ 
to  the  new  King  being  perhaps  taken  as  one  pledge  of  ^•^**'®^- 
the  idlegiance  of  his  distant  province.     No  living  English- 
man had  seen  so  much  of  other  lands^  none  had  so  often 
stood  £eu»  to  face  with  the  rulers  of  other  nations,  as  he  who 
was  now  called  upon  to  set  the  English  Crown  upon  the 
brow  of  Harold.   Ealdred,  alone  of  living  English  Prelates, 
bad  gone,  at  the  bidding  of  his  King  or  at  the  call  of 
his  own  devotion,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Tiber, 
and  the  Jordan.     He  alone  had  stood,  as  the  representative 
of  England,  before  the  thrones  of  the  spiritual  and  the 

^  I  ^KOBB  the  ciTCinnstaooes  of  'Haro^a  ooroiiatioii  at  length  in  Ap- 
pe&diz  E.  Bat  all  tbat  is  needed  is  expressed  in  the  dedsiye  words  of  Flo- 
icQoe^  "  Ab  Aldredo  Arcfaiepisoopo  Eboraoensi  honorifice  oonsecratus,**  and 
b  the  picture  in  the  Tapestry,  yL  7,  which  em  only  in  making  StigMid  the 


'  See  Mflg^,  p-  zv.  Some  canonists  seem  eyen  to  have  held,  with  a 
spedal  refercnoe  to  the  Emperor  John  T^dmbkAs,  that  the  miction,  like 
haptim,  wadied  out  all  eariier  sin. 
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OHAP.  zi.  temporal  chiefs  of  Christendom.  He  alone  had  gone^  with 
such  worship  as  none  had  gone  before  him,^  fisir  beyond 
the  threshold  of  the  Apostles,  to  the  city  where  the  Infidel 
bore  sway  over  the  very  spot  of  man''s  redemption.  He 
had  tarried  in  the  court  of  Caesar,  he  had  knelt  at 
the  tomb  of  Christ  j  but  in  all  his  wanderings  he  had 
never  seen  such  a  day  or  such  a  scene  as  when  the  Witan 
of  all  England  came  together  to  choose  their  Father  and 
their  Lord,  and  the  diadem  of  Ecgberht  rested  on  the 
lordly  brow  of  the  King  chosen  from  his  brethren.  Could 
he  have  deemed  that,  at  the  next  Christmas  Feast,  he 
should  be  called  upon  again  to  repeat  that  solemn  rite 
on  the  same  spot,  under  circumstances  yet  more  new  and 
wonderful?  In  the  whole  range  of  history,  it  is  hard 
to  point  to  a  stranger  fate  than  that  of  him  to  whose  lot 
it  fell  to  receive  before  the  same  altar,  within  a  single 
year,  the  coronation-oath  of  Harold  and  the  coronation- 
oath  of  William. 
Thd  King-  The  rite  began.  Earl  Harold,  the  King-elect,  was  led 
^ehi^  ^  ^y  ^^^  Bishops,  with  hymns  and  processions,  up  to  the 
alter.  high  altar  of  the  minster.  The  anthem  sung  by  the 
choir  in  that  great  procession  prayed  that  the  hand  of 
Harold  might  be  strengthened  and  exalted,  that  justice 
and  judgement  might  be  the  preparation  of  his  seat,  that 
mercy  and  truth  might  go  before  his  face.^  Before  the 
high  altar  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  bowed  himself 
to  the  ground,  and  while  he  lay  grovelling,  the  song  of 
Ambrose,  the  song  of  faith  and  of  victory,  was  sung 
over  one  whose  sin  at  Porlock,  whose  atonement  at  Walt- 
ham,  might  well  make  him  seem  another  Theodosius.^ 


■  See  voL  ii.  p.  437. 

'  Maekell,  3,  5.  "ChoruB  decantet  antiphonam  '  Finnetur  manus  toa  et 
exaheiar  dextera  toa ;  jnstitia  et  jadloium  pnpparaiio  sedis  tos,  mlaexioordia 
et  Veritas  prsBoedent  iaciem  toam.*  *" 

'  lb.  5.     "Peryeniens  Kex  ad  eodesiaiD,  prostemat  ae  coram  altare,  et 
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The  Earl  then    rose    from  the  pavement,  and  for  the  last  ohap.  xl 
time  he  looked    on    the  crowd  around  him,  the  Prelates  V^^  .^®- 

siastical 

and  Thegns   and    the    whole  people   of  England,  as  still  Election. 

one  of  their  o'wna.  number.     Their  voice  had  already  named 

him  as  their  King',  bat  a  still  more  solemn  election  before 

the  altar  of  God   i^sls  needed  before  the  Church  admitted 

him  to  the    saer&mental  unction.     Once   more  the  voice 

of  Ealdred  demanded  of  the  English  people,  in  ancient 

form^  whether    they   would  that  Earl   Harold  should  be 

crowned  as  their  Liord  and  King.     A  loud  shout  of  assent 

rang  through  tlie  minster.    Chosen  thus  by  Prelates  and  The  Coro- 

people,^  the  King-elect  swore  with  a  loud  voice  his  three-  J|^^ 

fold  oath  to   God   and  to  all  his  folk.     Kings  swore  in 

afler  days   that    they  would  observe  all  the  rights  and 

liberties  which  the  glorious  Eadward  had  granted  to  his 

clergy  and  his  people.     The  oath  of  the  prince  who  had 

80  lately  renen^ed  the  Laws  of  Cnut  was  of  a  simpler  form. 

Earl  Harold   swore  to  preserve  peace  to  the  Church  of 

God  and   to    all  Christian  people.     He  swore  to  forbid 

wrong    and    robbery   to  men  of  every  rank  within   his 

realm.      He  swore  to  enforce  justice  and  mercy  in  all  his 

judgements,   as    he  would  that  Qod  should  have  mercy 

upon  him.     And  all  the  people  said  Amen.     The  Bishops 

then  prayed  for  the  ruler  whom  they  had  chosen,  for  his 

guidance   by  the  Spirit  of  Wi^om  in  the  government 

of  his  realm,  for  peace  to  his  Church  aud  people,  for  his 

welfare  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.^    Then  a  yet  more 

solemn  prayer  from  the  lips  of  Ealdred  followed.     In  that 

ancient  English  form,  which  other  nations  have  been  fain 

to  borrow  of  ns,*  the  God  who  had  wrought  his  mighty 

works  by  the  hands  of  Abraham  and  Moses  and  Joshua 

lijiiiiiiaeliir«  'Te  Detmi  Iftadamas,  Te  Dominum  ocmfitemor.*    Quo  finit 
tcttos  lijiiiiiiiitn,  Bex  erigainr  de  aob.** 

*  See  Appendix  F.  *  See  the  Prayer,  Ma«keH,  p.  6,  note. 

*  See  Appendix  F. 
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OHAP.  n.  and  David  and  Solomon  was  implored  to  ehower  down 
all  the  gifts  and  graces  of  thoee  famona  worthies  upon 
him  who  was  that  day  chosen  to  he  King  of  the  Angles 
and  Saxons.  Ealdred  prayed  that  Harold,  faithful  as 
Abraham,  gentle  as  Moses,  hrave  as  Joshua,  humble  as 
David,  wise  as  Solomon,  might  teach  and  rule  and  guard  ^ 
the  Church  and  realm  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons'  against 
all  visible  and  invisible  foes.  With  feelings  too  deep  for 
words  muet  that  prayer  have  risen  from  the  hearts  of 
those  who  could  already  see  the  gathering  storm,  which 
was  still  but  like  a  little  cloud  out  of  the  sea.  The 
Primate  prayed  that  their  chosen  King  might  never  &il 
the  throne  md  sceptre  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  that 
for  long  years  of  life  he  might  reign  over  a  faithful 
people,  in  peace  and  concord,  and,  if  need  be,  in  victory. 
Christ  Himself  was  prayed  to  raise  him  to  the  throne  of 
His  kingdom,  and  to  pour  down  upon  him  the  unction 
of  the  Holy  One. 
The  Udc-  "  ^^  oaths  were  said,  the  prayers  were  prayed."*  And 
"""■  now  oame  the  sacramental  rite  itself  which  changed  an 

Ear)  into  a  King,  and  which  gave  him,  so  men  then 
deemed,  grace  from  on  high  to  dischaige  the  duties  which 
it  laid  upon  him.  The  holy  oil  was  poured  by  the  hand 
of  Ealdred  upon  tlie  head  of  Earl  Harold.'  And  while  the 
symbolic  act  was  in  doiqg,  the  choir  raised  their  voices  in 
that  glorious  stniin  to  which  the  noblest  mnsic  of  later 
times  has  given  a  still  higher  m^esfy.  The  walls  of  the 
West  Minster  echoed  to  the  anthem  which  told  how  Zadok 
the   Priest  and   Nathan  the   Prophet  imointed   Solomon 

>  "XotiuB  regni  AngloSaxwtun  eedeilBiii  cmn  plebibm  dbi  aimails." 
(Sddui,  Il6.)  Thii  is  one  of  the  nre  cawa  in  which  Uiis  word  i*  lued; 
but  it  will  be  eMO;  laeii  Iiow  completelj  ita  iwe  ■gi'ees  with  the  rule  given  in 
voL  1.  p.  535-  "Anglo-8Axonum"  ii  dmpljr  an  Bl>brevution  of  Qui  fonii 
"  An^omm  vd  [  a  et]  SBionum  "  used  before  and  after. 

>  Mannlm,  ii.  iS. 

•  On  the  mcUau,  whether  on  the  liead  tml;,  see  Appendix  F. 
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Kiog,  and  which  added  the  prayer  of  England  that  Harold  caip-  «• 

might  live  for   ever.*      Again  the   Primate  prayed   that, 

as  of  old  Kings  and  Priests  and  Prophets  were  anointed 

with  oil,  80  noi^  the  oil  poured  on  the  head  of  God's  ser- 

Tant  might  be    a    true    sig^    of  the    inner  nnction    of 

the  heart,  a    means  of  grace  for  his  glory  and  the  wel- 

fiire  of  lus  people.^      And  now  EJng  Harold,  the  Lord^s  The  Inyes- 

Anointed,   the     chosen    of   the    people,   the    consecrated    "'*' 

of  the  Churchy     vested    in    the    rohes    of  royalty    and 

priesthood,'   received    in  due  order  the    insignia   of  his 

kingly  office.     The   sword  was  placed  in  his  hand,  with 

the  prayer  that  he  might  therewith  defend  his  realm,  and 

smite  his  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  the  Church  of  Ood.^ 

The  King  then  bowed  his  head,  and  the  Imperial  diadem  The 

of  Britain  was  placed  by  the  hand  of  Ealdred  on  the  head      ^'*^^^* 

of  the  King  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  the  Emperor  of 

the  Isle  of  Albion.^     Ood  was  again  implored  to  crown 

His  Anointed  with  glory  and  justice  and  might,  and  to 

giTe  him  a  yet  brighter  Crown  in  a  more  enduring  Eang- 

dom.    Then  the  sceptre  crowned  with  the  cross,  and  the 

rod  crowned  with  the  holy  dove,  were  placed,  one  after 

the  other,  in  the  royal  hands.    Prayer  was  again  made 

that  the  sceptre  of  Harold's  kingdom  might  be  a  sceptre 

of  righteousness   and  strength,  that  he  who  had  been 

anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  his  fellows  might 

through  all  his  days  be  a  lover  of  righteousness  and  a 

'  Selden,  1 16.  "  Hio  angnAtar  oleo,  et  haw  oantetor  antiphona^  '  Unxe- 
nmt  SalffnMTfw*"  Sadoch  aaoerdos^et  Nathan  propheta  Begem  In  Gion,  et 
accedentes  dizermity  Vivat  Bex  m  sternum.*  * 

'  lb.  1 1 7.  "  Sacratiaaima  mictio  super  caput  ejus  defluat,  atque  ad  in- 
teriora  deeoendat,  et  ooardia  HHus  intima  penetret.** 

'  On  the  royal  Teatments,  aee  Taylor,  79  et  seqq. 

*  MaakeD,  p.  27.  "  In  qno  per  virtutem  Sancti  SpiiitdU  resiatere  et  eji- 
cere  oamea  inimiooe  tuoa  -valeai^  et  conctos  sancte  Dei  Eodedse  adversaries, 
legnmnqoe  tihi  oofmniairom  tutari,  atque  protegere  castra  Dei." 

*  On  the  Crown  and  the  other  regalia  nsed,  induding  the  orb^  see  Ap- 
pendix F. 
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CHAP.  XI.  hater  of  iniquity.^  Further  prayers,  further  blessings, 
followed ;  the  prayers  and  merits  of  all  the  saints,  of  the 
Virgin  Mother  of  Ood,  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles^  and 
of  his  successor  the  special  Apostle  of  the  English  nation,' 
were  implored  on  behalf  of  the  crowned  and  anointed  King. 
"Hie  le-  And  now  King  Harold  of  England  sat  on  his  royal  throne, 
^g,rM  ^^^  crown  upon  his  brow,  in  his  right  hand  the  sceptre, 
^  ^  in  his  left  the  orb  of  Empire/  the  proud  badge  which 
belonged  of  right  to  the  Csesar  of  another  world.  Two 
chiefs^  perhaps  his  faithful  brothers,  bore  the  sword  at 
his  side;  his  people  stood  and  gazed  upon  him  with 
Import  of  wonder  and  delight.^  The  day  at  last  had  come  for  which 
^cere-  H^y q]^  uq^  England  had  looked  so  long.  The  reward  of 
thirteen  years  of  loyal  service  had  been  given  by  the  nation 
to  her  noblest  son.  And  the  die  too  had  been  cast ;  the 
danger  was  now  to  be  faced  in  common ;  King  and  people 
were  pledged  to  stand  by  one  another  in  the  struggle 
which  was  to  come.  And  King  and  people  did  stand  by 
one  another,  and,  if  they  both  fell,  they  both  fell  gloriously. 
The  rite  of  that  great  day  gave  Harold,  instead  of  the 
long  and  peaceful  reign  prayed  for  by  his  consecrator, 
a  reign  of  nine  months  of  little  stillness.'  Then  England 
was  given  over  to  bondage,  and  the  name  of  Harold  was 
given  over  to  the  voice  of  slander.  But  in  the  eye  of 
truthj  those  nine-  months  of  little  stillness,  spent  in  the 
cause  of  England,  were  better  than  long  years  of  inglorious 
ease  and  luxury,  better  than  long  years  of  hardly  less 
inglorious    sloth  and    superstition.    As  the    momentary 

*  Maakell,  pp.  33,  54. 

*  lb.  35.  "Sanctse  Marie  ao  beat!  Petri  Apostolorom  Priiicipi%  Saac- 
tique  Gregorii  Anglorum  Apostoli  atque  omnium  aanctorom  intercedentibQa 
m^tis.** 

'  See  Taylor,  p.  70,  and  Appendix  F. 

*  See  the  TB^poBSbry,  pi  7. 

*  Catronn.  Ab.  Wig.  1065.  "  And  her  wasrtf  Harold  eori  eao  to  oynge 
gehalgod,  and  he  lytle  Btflnesse  {xeron  gehad,  |mi  hwile  \>b  he  rioes  weold.** 
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glory  of  Eadmund  follows  on  the  weary  years  of  iSthelred,   ohap.  xi. 

BO  the  momentary  glory  of  Harold  followed  on  those  years 

of  Eadward   i^hich    Harold  alone  had  saved  from  being 

%s  weary  as  tliose  of  his  fitther.     And,  in  the  eye  of  trath- 

fol  history,   never  was  crown  more  lawfully  won^  more 

worthily  worn,   than  that  which  Ealdred  placed  that  day 

on  the  \iead  of  him  whom  calumny  marked  so  long  as 

Harold  the    XJsurper.    Never  was  there  a  more  lawAil 

ruler  in  this  world  than  Harold,  King  of  the  English  and 

Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Britain — King,  not  by  the  mouldering 

tides  of  a  worn-out  dynasty,  not  by  the  gold  of  the  trafficker 

or  the  steel  of  the  invader,  but  by  the  noblest  title  by 

which  one  man  can  claim  to  rule  over  his  fellows,  the  free 

choice  of  a  free  people. 

The  crowning  rite  was  now  done.    Earl   Harold  was 
now  King,  but  neither  the  religious  nor  the  temporal  so- 
lemnities of  that  great  day  were  over.    According  to  all 
precedent,   on   the    coronation    followed  the   mass,   with 
pnyers  and  collects  appropriate  for  the  great  solenmity.^ 
At  that  mass  the  King  partook  of  the  holiest  rite  of 
Christian  worship.     On  the  mass  followed  the  banquet, 
and  there,  on  the  last  day  of  the  Christmas  Festival,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  King  Harold,  in  all  the  glory  of  his 
new  dignity,  wore  his  Crown  with  all  kingly  state  in  what 
was  now  his  palace  of  Westminster.    The  old  dynasty  had 
passed  away ;  the  new  dynasty  had  taken  possession ;  but 
not  many  days  had  gone  before  voices  of  warning  came 
which  showed  that  King  Harold  of  England  would  soon 
have  to  do  battle  for  his  crown. 

*  MaakeQ,  p.  39.    Taylor^  404. 
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OBAP.  XI. 

§  8.  The  first  days  of  BaroWs  Heign. 
January  6 — April  i6,  iod6. 

No  new  Within  the  bounds  of  his  fonner  Earldom  the  rule  of 

Earl  of  the 

West-  Haroldy  King  of  the  English,  was  silnply  a  continuation 
^o^ted.  ^f  ^^^  ^®  ^f  Harold,  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons.  It  is 
plain  that  no  other  Earl  of  the  great  southern  Earldom 
was  appointed  in  his  place.  In  any  view  of  general  policy 
this  might  be  looked  on  as  a  backward  step.  It  might 
be  looked  on  as  again  uprearing  a  throne  which  should 
be  West-Saxon  rather  than  English.  It  might  be  looked 
on  as  changing  Mercia  and  Northumberland  back  again 
from  integral  parts  of  the  realm  into  dependent  provinces.^ 
But,  as  things  stood  at  the  moment,  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  wiser  course.  England  was  threatened  by  two 
enemies  in  different  quarters,  and  even  the  energy  of 
Harold  could  not  personally  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
Necesrity   land  against  both.   It  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  Harold's 

of  confi*  ,  .  _  'L 

dence  in     position,  to  treat  the  Earls  of  the  Northumbrians  and  the 

^^wine     Mercians  with  a  degree  of  confidence  which  they  certainly 

HoriLere.    dj^  not  deserve.     It  was  something  that  they  had  allowed 

his  election  and  coronation  to  take  place  without  any  open 

opposition.     It  was  something  that  he  had  received  the 

votes  of  the  Northumbrian  Witan,  and  had  been  crowned 

and  anointed  by  the  hands  of  the  Northumbrian  Primate. 

Harold  could  not  do  otherwise  than  at  least  affect  to  treat 

Division  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  as  loyal  subjects.     He  was  obliged 

between     to  trust  to  them  for  the  defence  of  Northern  England, 

Sr^    And,  if  they  could  be  trusted  for  anything,  thqr  might 

surely  be  trusted  to  keep  their  personal  enemy  Tostig  out 

of  their  own  Earldoms.    While  they  guarded  the  North 

against  the  English  exile,  it  was  Harold's  own  work  to 

guard  the  South  against  the  foreign  pretender.     In  the 

>  See  voL  i.  p.  422  ;  ii.  p.  354. 
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eastern  shires,  from  the  Wash  to  the  Straits  of  Dover,  chap.  xi. 
he  had  the  trustiest  of  lieutenants  in  his  brothers  Gyrth 
and  Leofwine.     It  ^ras  clearly  his  own  business,  while  not 
laying  aside  his  duty  of  general  care  over  the  whole  Eing« 
dom,  to  undertake  as  Ids  special  work  the  defence  of  the 
lands  which  had  formed  his  own  Earldom.    No  one  could 
do  that  work    so   well   as  himself.     We  can  hardly  seeNoavan- 
whom  Harold^  had  he  been  so  inclined,  could  have  in- date  for  the 
vested  with  the  West-Saxon  Earldom.     Every  man  whog^|^ 
could  lay  claim  to  so  high  a  dignity  on  the  score  either  Earldom, 
of  birth  or  of  merit  was  already  provided  for.    The  King's 
remaining  hrother  Wulfnoth  was  probably  a  hostage  in 
Kormandy ;   his  own  sons,  his  nephew  Hakon,  were  all 
yonng  and  untried.    The  representatives  of  the  two  North- 
hnmbiian   families,  Waltheof  and   Oswulf,   were  equally 
untried,  and  they  were  already  invested  with  the  govern- 
ment of  districts  with  which  they  had  an  ancestral  con- 
nexicm.     Nor  can  we  point  to  the  name  of  any  West- 
Saxon  of  special  personal  eminence  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  great  houses.     Of  the  few  Englishmen  whom  we  shall 
find  in  the  possession  of  smaller  commands^  we  hardly 
know  enough   to  say  whether  the  appointment  of  any 
of  them  to  so  great  a  post  would  have  been  a  wise  step. 
It  was  clearly  the  policy  of  the  moment,  a  moment  when  Military 
military  considerations  must  have  been  supreme  above  all  ^^^ 
others^  for  the  King  to  keep  the  immediate  administration  ^^^^H^ 
of  Uie  South  in  his  own  hands,  availing  himself  only  of  own  hands, 
the  oD-operation  of  his  brothers  the  two  Eastern  Earls. 
And^  after  idt,  though  Northumberland  and  Mercia  again 
became  in  a  sense  dependencies  on  the  West-Saxon  Crown, 
the  arrangement  might  very  well  suit  the  purposes  of 
Eadwine  and  Morkere.    They  might  deem  that  a  step 
was  taken  towards  the  division  of  the  Kingdom,  when 
its  administration   was   practically  divided  between  the 
House  of  liBofrie  and  the  House  of  Godwine,  and  when 
VOL.  in.  ^ 
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oHAP.  XI.  the  King  took  his  own  share  along  with  his  brothers. 
A  King  who  had  his  own  portion  of  the  Kingdom  in 
his  own  hands  might  seem  to  be  less  painfully  exalted 
over  their  heads,  he  might  seem  to  reioain  more  nearly 
on  their  own  level,  than  a  King  who  acted  simply  as 
a  central  power^  equally  controlling  every  portion  of  the 
realm.     Harold  therefore  kept  the  West-Saxon  Earldom 
in  his  own  hands.     But  it  is  clear  that  he  kept  a  watchful 
eye  over  his  whole  Kingdom,  and  that  he  was  ready  to 
act  at  a  moment's  notice  in  any  part  of  his  Kingdom 
where  his  presence  might  be  needed. 
Ohanusier       On  the  character  of  Harold's  government  as  King  there 
TO^^'  is  no  need  to  enlarge.     His  government  as  King  was,  as  I 
ment.         Iiave  just  before  said,  simply  a  continuation  of  his  govern- 
ment as  Earl.    Whatever  was  the  character  of  the  one  was 
NonnMi     the  character  of  the  other.    The  Norman  writers  describe 
calummeB.  j^  government  as  stained  by  frightful  crimes.    As  usual, 
stories  grow  and  become  more  definite  as  they  are  further 
removed  from  the  time.    The  slanderers  of  Harold's  own 
age  veiled  their  charges  in  the  most  general  terms ;  but 
the  slanderers  of  the  thirteenth  century  were  ready  with 
long  stories  of  rapine  and  sacrilege  and  evil  doings  of  every 
kind,  and  the  slanderers  of  a  still  later  age  knew  perfectly 
well  how  cruelly  Harold  enforced  the  forest  laws,  and  how 
he  purposely  remained  without  a  wife,  that  he  might  the 
more  easily  carry  off  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
Alleged      ^'  Barons  "  of  the  realm.'     A  charge  which  better  deserves 
pulSo!a  ^  Bcrious  examination  is  that  Harold  drove  out  of  the  land 
NonnAiiB.   all  the  Normans  who  were  settled  in  it,  doubtless  con- 
fiscating their  lands.^    Now  the  dying  charge  of  Eadward 

'  On  these  chaxgeB,  see  Appendix  G. 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  1x076 ; 
"  NonnanB  Id  el  p«Iz  maneient  Et  granz  chasteb  d  fieux  dunes, 

Ki  fames  et  en&nz  avdent>  Fist  Heraot  del  paXi  ohaoier, 

Ke  Ewart  i  aveit  men^,  N^en  i  volt  un  soul  lessier.** 

But  he  does  not  ipeak  of  their  expulsion  till  after  William  had  duUlenged 
Ihe  Oown  and  defied  Harold. 
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timself  suggested  the  banishment,  though  not  the  spoliar  chap.  xi. 
tioD,  of  any  T^ormans  who  might  refuse  to  become  the  men 
of  the  new  King.*      The  fact  that  the  charge  is  brought 
against  Harold  may  lead  us  to  think  that  some  such  cases 
tctnally  occurred,  and  that  Eadward's  rule  was  put  in  force 
with  regard  to  them.     But  it  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  Some 
that  all  the  Frencliinen  who  were  naturalized  in  England  ^  at  least  n>. 
were  now  driTen  out.    Some  record  of  such  a  process  would  ^S^dT 
oertainly  have  found  its  way  into  Domesday.     And   we 
blow  for  certain  that  some  Normans  of  high  rank  were  not 
driTen  out.     WiUiam  of  London  retained  his  Bishoprick.  Bishop 
His  name  is  not  found  in  the  histoiy  of  Harold's  reign,  but  ^nd  Bobert 
it  is  quite  certain  that,  if  he  had  been  meddled  with,  some  ^^^^ 
Norman  writer  or  other  would  have  taken  care  to  record  not  mo- 

lested 

the  fieust.  The  wrongs  of  the  living  Bishop  of  London 
would  have  made  an  excellent  sequel  to  the  wrongs  of  the 
dead  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  And  we  know  distinctly, 
from  the  testimony  of  Norman  writers,^  that  Bobert  the 
son  of  Wymarc  was  living  quietly  in  England,  as  a  man 
of  wealth  and  importance,  at  the  time  of  William's  landing. 
He  deariy  kept  his  lands;  there  is  no  evidence  whether 
he  kept  his  office  of  Staller.  But  we  cannot  say  whether  Other 
the  Treasurer  and  Beginbald  the  Chancellor^ 


kqpt  their  offices  in  the  court  of  the  English  King. 
We  can  only  say  that,  among  the  English  Stallers  em- 
pbyed  by  Eadward,  three  at  least,  Bondig,^  Ansgar,  and 

'  See  above,  p.  15.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  357. 

*  We  AaJl  find  him  in  Suasex  at  the  moment  of  the  landing  at  Perensey. 
See  hekm,  Ghapier  xv. 

*  See  ToL  H.  p.  S57>    Beginbald  sigui  many  eharten. 

'  There  were  BeveartX  Stallen  at  a  time.  Besides  Robert,  we  find  under 
Eadwaid  Bali^  of  Norfolk  (on  whom  see  Ai^iendix  PP),  Ansgar  (see  yoL 
2.  p.  63,  and  Hist.  EBen.  ii.  39,  where  he  seems  to  be  coofinmded  with 
E»ii  JSBt^ar),  lijBng  (Cod.  DipL  iv.  291 ;  vL  198),  Eadgar  (iv.  148), 
iKUbtaa  (Tborpe,  JHpL  Ang.  356),  Harold  (Domesday,  337)>  Mxi  Bondig 
(OmL  D^  iv.  I7a»  a^*  '*  I>«>Mtday,  148  b,  318  6). 

Aw^M-  put  una  the  best  fonn  of  a  name  which  is  written  in  many  ways. 

E  2 
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CHAP.  XI.  Eadnoih^  kept  their  offices.    Ansgar  and  Bondig  play  not 
unimportant  parts  in  the  great  struggles  of  the  year.^ 
EadnoUi.    Eadnoth,  who  held  large  possessions  in  the  western  shires, 
was  probably  a  man  who  had  risen  by  the  favour  of 
Harold  during  his  government  of  Wessex  as  Earl.     We 
io68«     shall  hear  of  him  again  as  acting  against  the  son  of  his 
bene&ctor. 
EngHahde-     In  opposition  to  the  slanders  of  his  enemies^   Harold 
of  H^d*8  appears  in  the  national  writers  as  the  model  of  a  patriot 
^^^^^   King.     In  the  words   of  the   splendid  panegyric  which 
became  almost  a  set  form  among  all  true  Englishmen,  ^*  he 
began  to  abolish  tmrighteous  laws,  to  establish  righteous 
onesj  to  be  the  patron  of  churches  and  monasteries,  to 
reverence  Bishops^  Abbots,  monks,  and  churchmen  of  every 
sort,  to  show  himself  pious,  lowly,  and  affiible  to  all  good 
men,  and  to  be  the  enemy  of  all  evil-doers."^    We  are 
told  how  he  bade  his  Earls^  Sheriffs,  and  magistrates  of 
every  kind,   and  generally  all  his  Thegns,  to  seize  all 
thieves,  robbers^  and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace^  while  he 
himself  laboured  for  the  defence  of  the  country  by  sea  and 
land.3    That  is  to  say,  his  government  as  King  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  government  as  Earl.    We  must  not  infer 
from  the  opening  words  of  the  description  that  Harold 
appeared  at  all  as  a  lawgiver.    Those  few  months  of  little 
stillness  were  not  likely  to  be  largely  devoted  either  to  the 
repeal  of  old  laws  or  to  the  enactment  of  new  ones.     By 
good  and  bad  law  is  meant,   as  usual,^  good  and  bad 
government.     What  we  are  to  understand  is  that  Harold's 
rule  continued  to  be  as  just  and  as  vigorous  as  it  had  ever 
been.     It  would  in  truth  be  more  vigorous,  now  that  he 

*  See  below,  Ghapp.  ziv.  xv. 

'  FL  Wig.  1066.    See  Appendix  6. 

'  Florence  mentionB  his  orden  as  given  "DndbuBy  Sfttn^iSs,  Vloeoond- 
tibns,  et  •nis  in  commiine  Ministris.'*  What  were  the  exact  funotioiiB 
of  the  '<8atr»pfi,**  put  thus  in  a  marked  way  between  Earis  and  Sheriflb ! 

*  See  vol  i.  pp.  217,  416 ;  vol  fl.  pp.  334»  477.  496- 
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could  act  freely  for  himself,  and  had  no  longer  to  take  the  ^^^^'  ^' 
pleasure  of  the  ^vayw^ard  Eadward  upon  any  matter.     His 
strictness  against  all  breaches  of  the  peace  is  simply  his  old 
virtue  as  £arl ;  *     only  we  see,  vhat  of  course  naturally 
follows  from  the  state  of  things  at  the  time,  that  this  duty 
was  now,  more  than  it  had  been  before,  thrown  upon  the 
King^s  officers  and  representatives,  while  the  King  himself 
was  mainly  occnpied  with  his  military  preparations.     We^^°"^" 
see  also  that  those  preparations  began  from  the  very  be-  ratiooB  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  that  there  is  no  ground  to  believe  ^^  reign, 
that  Harold  despised  either  of  his  enemies,  or  that  he  failed 
from  the  first  to  make  ready  for  anything  that  might 
happen.      His  great  difficulty  must  have  been  to  make 
others  feel  the  importance  of  the  crisis  as  he  felt  it  himself^ 
and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  anything  which  could  dis- 
hearten men's  minds  or  chill  the  warmth  of  the  hopes 
kindled  by  a  new  reig^  and  a  new  dynasty.    The  spirit 
of  Harold^s  role  is  stamped  in  a  striking,  and  even  touch- 
ing, way  on  the  few  material  monuments  of  his  short  reign. 
The  new  King  found  time  for  a  new  coinage,  and  the  de-  His 
Tioe  on  Harold's  coin  well  spoke  the  longiugs  of  a  Eling 
whose  heart  yearned  for  peace,  though  he  knew  that  peace 
could  be  had  only  through  war.     On  the  one  side  is  the 
simple  legend,  PAX^  on  the  other  side  the  King  wears  the 
Imperial  diadem.'     All  that  man  could  do  for  his  realm 
and  people  King  Harold  did.    The  evil  was  that,  according 
to  the  old  Grreek  saying,  even  H£rakl&  could  not  struggle 
widi  two  foes  at  onoe.^ 

As  for  Harold's  devotion  to  the  Church,  which  is  so  Good 
stirmgly  insisted  on  by  his  panegyrist,  we  can  see  that^!^^^ 
he  had  every  motive  at  this  time  to  make  friends  of  all  J^'^^Ji^® 

Chtizoh. 

'  See  ToL  iL  pp.  54«  4^- 

'  On  Uie  ooim^  of  Harold,  see  Appendix  H. 

'  Plai.  Pbnd.  c  38.     dXAc^  wpht  96o   Kiyrrm  oitV  6  'HfNi/rX$t  6I69  rt 
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CHAP.  zi.  classes  of  men,  and  to  make  friends  of  the  clergy  more 
than  of  any  other  class.     He  mnst  have  known  that  some- 
thing like  a  holy  war  was  likely  to  be  preached  against 
him.      He  must  have  felt  that  he  had,  wittingly  or  un- 
wittingly^ done  an  act  which  ran  counter  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  time.     If  Harold  had  really  done  despite  to 
the  bones  of  the  Norman  Saints,  it  was  the  more  needful 
for  him  to  show  to  other  lands  that  he  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  national  Church,  and  to  show  to  the  national 
Church  that  he  was  a  King  who  did  not  belie  the  oil  of  his 
Hii  reU-     cousecration.    It  is  quite  possible,  and  it  may  be  implied  in 
monkB.       the  words  of  the  panegyric^  that  the  founder  of  Waltham, 
the  great  patron  of  the  seculars,  now  found  it  expedient  to 
extend  more  of  his  countenance  than  before  to  the  religious 
foundations  of  his  Kingdom.     It  is  certain  that  the  few 
notices  that  we  have  of  the  reig^  of  Harold  show  that  more 
of  his  attention  was  given  to  ecclesiastical  matters  than 
might  have  been  looked  for  in  a  reign  so  short  and  so 
His  ftirther  stormy.     He  continued  his  care  and  bounty  to  his  own 
Walthamu   foundation  at  Waltham;    what  the  Earl  had  loved,  the 
His  writ  to  King  could  not  love  less.^     If  Bishop  Gisa  had  any  fears^ 
"**  they  were  quieted  by  a  writ  securing  him  in  all  the  rights 

and  possessions  of  his  see.^  The  construction  which  we  put 
upon  this  act  must  depend  upon  the  view  which  we  take 
of  the  relations  between  Harold  and  Gisa  at  this  moment. 
We  have  seen  that,  according  to  Gisa's  own  account,  the 
King  promised  to  restore  the  disputed  lands,  and  was 
hindered  only  by  his  death.^    At  any  rate,  Harold  shewed 

'  De  Inv.  c.  'ao.  "  Rex  .  .  quod  prius  dilezerftt  non  potnit  odisse. 
Yemmtuaen  dodesiain  WalthaTnensftin,  ampliori  qiuun  prius  amplexatiia 
dilectione,  multjl  donariorum  venustate  coopit  earn  anqtliare,  ita  ut  postea 
niillatenas  sine  multormn  munerum  oblatione  vellet  etiam  iUam  sedem 
visitare.'* 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  505,  perbaps  the  only  snrviving  writ  of  Harold's  reign. 
It  is  addressed  to  .^Elthelnoth,  Abbot  of  Glastonbtuy  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  560),  and 
^e  Sheriff  Tovid  or  "yoag.    See  vd.  i.  p.  524. 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  675. 
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either  thit  he  iiras  unconscious  of  wrong,  or  that,  if  he  was  chap.  xi. 
coQflcioQS;  he  ^was  anxious  to  make  atonement.    Among  the  His  friend- 
monistic  Prelates,   the   history  will  show  that  he   could  the^JS^ts 
(xrant  on  the  loyal  service,  not  only  of  his  ancle  at  the  ^^*^  ^^ 
New  Minster  of  Winchester,^  bat  of  the  member  of  the  rival 
boose  ^0  ruled  over  the  Golden  Borough.^    Peterborough, 
it  sbonld  be  remembered,  is  the  only  monastic  foundation 
of  which  Harold   is   distinctly  recorded  as  a  bene&ctor.^ 
lie  intercourse  hetiveen  Harold  and  Abbot  Leofric  was 
plainly  one  of  mutual  confidence  and  mutual  good  offices. 
iEthelwig    also,    the    prudent  Abbot  of  Evesham,  stood 
high  in  the  new  King^s  favour.     The  soul  of  the  saintly 
Mannig  had  passed  away  at  the  same  hour  as  the  soul 
of  the  Bainily  £adward,^  and  the  church  of  Evesham  was 
BOW  under   the  sole   rule  of  the  Prelate  whose  wisdom 
had  already  commended  himy^to  Ealdred  and  was  after- 
wards still  more  specially  to  commend  him  to  William. 
With  Harold  the  influence  of  iBthelwig  was  g^eat ;  the 
Abbot,  ^re  are  told,  obtained  from  the  Eling  whatever  he 
atked^    One  would  like  to  know  more  clearly  the  nature  of 
the  requests  made  by  such  a  Prelate  to  such  a  King.     But  and  with 
am<Hig  the   ranks  of  monks  and  Bishops  there  was  one  Wulfttan. 
greater   than    Oisa  or   Leofiric  or  iBthelwig,  one  whose 
players  and  whose  counsels  Harold  had  long  learned  to 
value.    The  holy  Wulfttan  had  for  years  been  his  tried 
friend,  and  it  was  on  the  tried  friendship  of  that  true  man 
of  God  that  Harold  chose  to  lean  in  the  first  of  the  many 
trials  of  his  short  reign. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Witan  of  Northumber-  Formal 
had,  no  less  than  the  Witan  of  the  rest  of  England,  had  ^^^^ 

>  See  W.  fi.  p.  4^4-  '  S®®  ^^^  ^-  P-  349- 

•  See  ▼oL  fi.  p*  41-  «  See  vol.  it  p.  437.    Cf.  p.  459. 

*  Hiai.  Evea.  88.     "  Defimcto  nempe  Rege  isto  [.fidauardo]  et  Hiuraldo 
ngBmn  aeotpiente,  quidqtiid  Tolebat  1^  eo  impeizavit  [AgeLumuB].** 
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OHAP.  XI.  concurred  in  the  election  of  Harold.  The  expreseions  of  our 
NwOium-   tes^  authorities  declare  that  the  chief  men  of  all  En^rland 

bermnd  in  ^ 

Hurold's  concurred  in  the  choice;^  the  Primate  of  the  Northum- 
brians had  filled  the  first  place  in  the  work  of  Harold's 
formal  admission  to  his  Elingdom,  and  there  is  nothing* 
to  show  that  the  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians  openly 
dissented.  But  a  little  thought  will  show  that  the 
real  feelings  of  Northumberland  could  not  be  so  easily 
tested  in  an  Assembly  held  in  London  as  the  real  feelings 
of  Wessex  and  East-Anglia  undoubtedly  were.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  the  North  was  represented  in  anything  like 
the  same  proportion  as  the  districts  nearer  to  the  place  of 

Working  of  meeting.     This  is  always  one  of  the  weak  points  of  a 

getnAt  as    Primary,  as  distinguished  from  a  BepresentatiYe,  Assembly. 

^]^^^  In  a  Bepresentatiye  Assembly^  if  members  are  fiorly  ap- 
portioned to  districts,  a  part  of  the  country  far  away  from 
the  place  of  meeting  may  be  as  well  represented  as  one 
that  is  close  to  it.  In  a  Primary  Assembly  the  difii^rent 
parts  of  the  country  cannot  be  put  on  an  equality  unless 
the  votes  are  taken,  not  by  heads^  but  by  tribes,  cities, 
or  cantons.^  Northumberland  might,  by  this  means,  have 
had  an  equal  voice  with  Wessex  in  the  national  Councils, 
though  the  West-Saxons  present  might  have  been  counted 
by  hundreds  or  thousands,  and  the  Northumbrians  only  by 
tens  or  units.  But  this  political  subtlety  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  thought  of  in  the  primitive  parliamentary 
system  of  our  forefathers.  It  follows  then  that,  wherever 
a  Gemot  was  held,  some  part  of  the  country  was  placed  at 
a  disadvantage.  East-Anglia  was  placed  at  a  disadvantage 
when  the  Gem6t  was  held  at  Gloucester ;  Western  Mercia 
was  placed  at  a  disadvantage  when  the  Gem6t  was  held  in 
London.    And  as  no  regular  Gem6t  seems  to  have  been 

^  Harold  was  "  a  toHut  Anglioe  PrimatibtiB  ad  regale  ouhnen  electas.** 
PL  Wig,  io66. 
•  See  Hirt.  Fed.  Gov.,  pp.  an,  370. 
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held  ia  EacL^w^^Ttl^s  time  at  any  place  north  of  Gloucester/  chap.  xi. 
Norihamberlajikd  i^as  always  placed  at  a  disadvantage.   We  ^f*^)|™' 
may  conceive  i^lrat,    in  the  Gem6t  which  elected  Harold^  never  fidrly 
tliat  is,  the   Greiii6t  assembled  for  the  consecration  of  the  ^[ed. 
West  Minster,     Wessex,  East-Anglia,  and  south-eastern 
Mercia  were  largely  represented.     The  citizens  of  London 
were  ready   on.    tlie   spot.    But  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
NorthumbTians     present   would    be    more   than    a    mere 
handfuL    The  Archbishop,  the  Earls,  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham,  and  a   fe^w   of  the  leading  Thegns,  would  doubtless 
obey  the  royal  summons.    But  it  is  not  likely  that  many 
besides  these    iseould   undertake    such  a  journey  in   the 
middle  of  winter.     We  can  therefore  fully  understand  that 
the  mass  of  the  Northumbrian  people  might  feel  that  an 
dection  had  been  made  to  which  they  had  not  consented. 
The  election  had  been  made  in  all  due  constitutional  form. 
Still  a  most  important  step,  a  step  affecting  the  whole 
Kingdom,  a  step  likely  to  be  in  many  ways  repugnant 
to  Northumbrian  feeling,  a  step  to  which  Northumberland 
had  practically  not  been  a  consenting  party,  had  been 
taken  by  a  part  of  England  in  the  name  of  the  whole.     By 
that  step  the  mass  of  the  Northumbrian  people  refused  to 
be  bound.^ 

That  the  old  provincial  jealousy  should  break  out  again  HarokTs 
at  this  moment  was  not  wonderful.     It  was  something  ^i^i^^jj^y 
strange  and  new  even  for  West-Saxons  to  set  over  them  ^S^^ 
a  King  of  their   own  blood,  who  was  not  of  the  royal  l^mnbrian 
house.     But  it  was  something  stranger  and  newer  stiU  for 
Northumbrians  to  be  called  on  to  acknowledge  a  King, 
idio  was  neither  of  their  own  blood  nor  of  the  blood  of 
their  old  West-Saxon  conquerors,  but  who  sprang  from 
a  West-Saxon  honse  which,  two  generations  back,  had  been 

'  I  «acoepi  of  ooane  ihe  irregular  Gconut  of  Northamptoa  in  1065.    See 

vol.  fi.  pp.  486,  4«7- 
s  See  Appendix  L 
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CHAP.  XI.   andistinguished,  perhaps  ignoble.    This  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  Northumbrian  people  was  short-sighted  and  un- 
generous, but  it  was  perfectly  natural.     The  question  is, 
how  &r  the  sons  of  jElfgar,  who  had  not  dared  to  oppose 
Harold's  election  in  open  Gem6t^  now  stirred  up,  or  took 
advantage  of,  the  natural  feeling  of  the  Northumbrian 
people.     Our  evid^ice  is  very  slight,  but  the  conduct  of 
Eadwine  and  Morkere  a  few  months  later  makes  it  almost 
impossible  to  doubt  that  they  saw,  in  the  unwillingness 
of  Northumberland    to    acknowledge   the   newly-chosen 
King,  an   admirable  means   towards  carrying  out  their 
schemes  for  the  division  of  the  Kingdom.     We  have  no 
distinct  details  of  what  actually  happened  in  Northumber- 
land at  this  moment.    The  one  writer  who  tells  the  story 
wraps  up  the  minuter  facts  in  a  cloud  of  rhetoric.^     It  is 
The  NorUi-  plain  however  that  the  Northumbrians  did,  in  some  shape 
^^'to**  ^'  other,  refuse  to  acknowledge   Harold  as  their  Eling. 
aoknow-     There  is  nothing  to  show  that  there  was  any  armed  re- 
Uarold.      sistancc,  or  that  any  Northumbrian  Gem6t  took  upon 
itself  to  elect  another  King.    The  resistance  to  Harold's 
authority  was  probably  passive,  but  resistance  of  some 
Sanilar       kind  there  was.   Harold,  in  short,  found  himself  in  January 
j^oldin   in  very  nearly  the   same   position  with  regard  to  the 
^^^     northern  part  of  his  Kingdom  in  which  William  found 
William  in  himself  in  December.     Each  alike  had  been  elected  and 

I>eoeinber. 

crowned ;  each  had  received  the  allegiance  of  the  North- 
humbrian  Earl,  and  had  been  hallowed  as  Eling  by  the 
Northumbrian  Primate.  But  Harold  and  William  alike 
found  that  the  submission  of  Morkere  and  the  benediction 
of  Ealdred  did  not  necessarily  carry  with  them  any  prac- 
tical authority  over  the  old  Northumbrian  realm.  And  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  heart  of  Morkere  went  forth  as  little 
in  his  oath  to  Harold  as  it  went  forth  in  his  oath  to 

'  Win.  Malnuk  Vit.  S.  Wist.,  i^.  Ang.  S*cr.  iL  353. 
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William.    We  cannot  doubt  that  Morkere,  and  Eadwine  ^^^'  *^» 
also,  took  advanta^e^  in  the  former  case  as  in  the  latter,  i^genoy  of 
of  the  natoral    disposition   of  the  Northumbrian  people.  E^wme 
The  momentary  liopes  i^^hich  were  roused  by  the  unwilling-  Morkere. 
Dess  o(  the  Danisli  and  Anglian  North  to  acknowledge  the 
WesUSaxon  King*    overcame  the  fear  lest  Tostig  should 
oome  to  recover  lais  !£arld(»n  hj  force.     Weighed  against 
Bodi  hopes,  the  tie  of  all^iance^  the  tie  of  gratitude,  was 
not  hkely  to  be    strong.      The  cUdms  of  a  King  and  a 
bene&ctoT  would    seem  small  compared  with  a  chance  of 
personal  exaltation.     The  duty  of  keeping  England  united 
in  the  fiaice  of  b.er  foes  would  seem  as  nothing  compared 
inth  the  chance  of  g^ratifying  a  paltiy  provincial  jealousy. 
I  may  seem  to  be  passing  a  harsh  judgement  on  the  sons 
of  JSlfgar  in    a   matter  in  which  their  names  are  not 
directly  mentioned.    But  I  am  simply  supposing  that  their 
conduct  now  was   of  a  piece  with  their  conduct  a  few 
months  before  and  a  few  months  after.     And  it  is  hard  to 
see  what  form  could  be  taken  by  even  a  passive  resistance 
to  Harold's  authority,  unless  that  resistance  was  fostered 
by  the  connivance^  to  say  the  least,  of  the  reigning  Earl. 
Harold  then  found  himself  in  January,  as  William  found  Harold's 

WftV  of 

himself  in  December,  King  of  a  realm  of  which  Northum-  reoovering 
berland  constitutionally  formed  a  part^  but  a  King  to^^^ 
whom  Northumberland  presented  a  front  of  at  least  pas- 
sive resistance.  But  Harold's  way  of  bringing  in  the 
proud  Danes  of  the  North  to  his  obedience  was  not  exactly 
the  same  as  William's  way.  Harold  knew  how  to  win  back 
the  revolted  province  without  shedding  a  single  drop  of 
blood  and  witiiont  harrying  a  single  acre  of  ground.  It 
tt  small  blame  to  WiUiam,  granting  his  position  in  Eng- 
land at  all,  that  no  such  peaceful  means  were  open  to  him 
as  were  open  to  Harold.  But,  if  Harold's  way  of  re- 
covering rebels  differed  widely  from  William's,  it  differed 
no  less  widely  from  that  of  Harthacnut,  of  Tostig,  or  of 
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oHAP.  xi^  Eadward  himself.  Three  months  before,  the  saintly  King 
had  been  eager  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  a  province 
which^  though  it  despised  his  aathority,  does  not  seem 
to  have  disputed  his  title.  His  good  genius,  in  the  shape 
of  Harold,  had  then  kept  him  back  from  a  bootless  war 
against  his  own  people.^  That  same  province  was  now 
in  revolt  against  Harold  himself;  but  it  was  soon  shown 
that  the  policy  of  Harold  the  King  was  in  no  way  changed 
from  the  policy  of  Harold  the  Earl.  The  conqueror  of 
Gruffydd  was  not  so  eager  for  war  and  bloodshed  as  the 
King  who  had  never  grasped  axe  or  sword  except  in  a 
peaceftd  pageant.  King  Harold  showed  that  the  motto 
on  his  coin  was  one  which  he  was  ready  Mly  to  carry 
out  in  practice.  He  at  least  knew  that,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment^ civil  war^  civil  dissension,  between  Englishmen, 
He  deter-  was  simple  madness.  With  that  noble  and  generous 
^^^.  daring  which  is  sometimes  the  highest  prudence,  Harold 
hmnber-     determined  to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  people 

land  in  • 

person.  who  refused  to  acknowledge  him.  Those  his  enemies 
who  would  not  that  he  should  reign  over  them,  instead 
of  being  brought  and  slain  before  him^  were  to  be  won 
over  by  the  magic  of  his  personal  presence  in  their  own 
land.  We  know  not  whether  Harold  had  ever  before  set 
foot  on  Northumbrian  ground.  His  vast  possessions  in- 
deed extended  beyond  the  Humber.  The  lordship  of 
Coningsburgh,  more  famous  in  romance  than  in  history, 
together  with  a  large  surrounding  territory,  owned  Harold 
as  its  lord.'  A  house  of  Harold's  probably  marked  the 
height  which  is  now  crowned  by  the  renowned  castle  of 
later  times;  but  we  know  not  whether  the  great  Earl 
ever  found  leisure  to  visit  a  possession  so  far  removed 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  490. 

*  DomesdAj,  321.  It  had  at  an  earlier  time  (Cod.  Dipl.  vi.  147)  been 
left  by  Wolfific  Spot  to  .^afhehn  the  victim  of  Eadric  (see  vol.  i.  p.  656). 
The  name  there  appears  as  Cunttffe^urh. 
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from  the  scenes    of  his  labours  at  Gloucester,  Winchester,  ohaf.  xl 
and  London,  and  from  the  scenes  of  bis  pleasure  and  de- 
Totion  in   his    o^wn    woods  and  by  his   own   minster  at 
Waltham.       Ba't     one    thing  is  certain,   that  years  had 
passed  since  "Nortlinmberland  had  seen  a  King.    Thirty-     1031. 
five  years  earlier   Cnat  had  passed  through  the  land  on  Rarity  of 
his  Tictorions   march    against  the  Scots.*      Whether  theJ^^J^*" 
first  Harold,  whose   capital  seems  to  have  been  Oxford,  North. 
ever  found  his  way  to  York  is  uncertain.     But  there  is 
nothing  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Harthacnut  or  Ead- 
ward  had  ever   seen  any  part  of  their  dominions  north 
of  Shrewsbury,  perhaps  not  even  north  of  Gloucester.^ 
Thus  the  mere  presence  of  a  King  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land would  be   something  strange  and  exciting,  and  the 
mere  presence  of  a  King  can,  as  we  all  know,  often  work 
wonders.     Harold   then  set  off  for   Northumberland,  to 
win  over  the  disaffe<Aed  province,  not  by  arms,  but  by 
the  power   of  speech  and  the  charm  of  royal  courtesy. 
But  he  went  not  alone.    The  companion  whom  he  chose  He  takes 
seems  to  show  how  important  a  part  of  Harold's  policy  ^^^S^j, 
it  was  at  this  moment  to  show  himself  as  the  choice  and  with  him. 
the  friend  of  the  national  Church.     With  the  King  went 
the  best  and  holiest  Prelate  in  England,  his  old  and  tried 
friend,  the  saintly  Bishop  of  Worcester.    On  the  example 
and  the  eloquence  of  Wul&tan  Harold  relied  to  win  over 
those  in  whose  ears  he  might  himself  charm  in  vain. 

Harold  and  Wulfstan  then  set  forth  on  their  journey 
northward.  They  would  probably  take  wilh  them  House- 
earls  enough  for  their  own  personal  protection^  but  it  is 
plain  that  they  took  with  them  no  force  capable  of  con- 
trolling or  overawing  the  country.     The  power  of  speech 

*  See  Tot  i.  p.  44^* 

'  See  vol.  iL  p.  4B0.  Eadwaid,  bom  at  Idip,  is  said  (Hist.  SH.  ii.  33) 
to  luiTe  been  presented  by  has  parents  on  the  altar  at  Ely;  I  know  not 
iHiether  he  ever  repeated  the  viitft. 
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CHAP.  XI.  and  of  reason,  the  example  and  the  influence  of  the 
brightest  light  of  the  national  priesthood,  were  the  arms 
Harold  uid  to  which  Harold  trusted.  Our  narrative  tells  us  only  the 
pefTsuade  i^^ult  and  not  the  process.  The  proud  Danes^  unoonquer- 
h^^  hSSa  *^^®  ^y  steel,^  bowed  their  necks  to  the  gentle  yoke  of 
to  sabmit.  Harold  and  Wul&tan,  and  the  authority  of  the  new  King 
was  acknowledged  throughout  Northumberland.  One 
could  well  wish  to  know  more  of  the  details.  The  bio- 
grapher of  Wulfstan  attributes  the  happy  result  wholly 
to  the  reverence  with  which  the  Saint  inspired  the  fierce 
spirits  of  the  North.  From  the  merits  and  the  honour 
of  Wulfstan,  a  true  Saint  and  the  chosen  friend  of  Harold, 
I  should  be  sorry  to  take  away  one  jot  or  one  tittle.  But 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  presence,  the  arguments^  the 
eloquence,  of  the  hero-King  himself  must  have  had  some 
Harold  in  share  in  winning  over  his  people  to  his  allegianoe.  In 
at  York,  the  Oemot  at  York,  which  was  evidently  summoned  for 
the  purpose,^  he  might  appeal  to  every  feeling  of  patriot- 
ism, and  conjure  them^  as  Englishmen,  not,  at  such  a 
moment,  to  separate  the  cause  of  one  Earldom  from  the 
common  cause  of  England.  If  England  were  torn  by 
civil  war,  even  if  England  were  peacefully  divided,  what 
assurance  was  there  that  Wessex  alone  could  withstand 
the  attacks  of  William,  that  Northumberland  alone  could 
withstand  the  attacks  of  Tostig?  But  if  England  were 
united — and  under  none  but  Harold  could  she  be  united 
—she  might  be  able  to  hold  up  against  both  enemies  at 
once.  He  might  f^peal  to  every  feeling  of  personal 
gratitude;  he  might  remind  the  Northumbrian  people 
how  lately  he  had  sacrificed  his  brother  to  their  will, 
how  lately  he  had  saved  them  from  a  civil  war,  when 

>  Vit.  Wkt.  254.  "  BU  poptili  tern  fadomabilee,  semper  quiddam  mag* 
Bnm  a  proavis  qpirantes." 

'  Hie  matter  oould  only  have  been  decided  in  a  Gremdt>  and  Harold*a 
presence  at  Yoric  is  implied  in  the  ChronicleB. 
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King  Eadwfurd    "wsls    eager  to  march  his  armies  against  («ap.  xi. 
them.    The    personal    pleadings  of  a   King,  even  when 
they  are  fiair    i^eoker   in  themselves,  are  seldom  heard  in 
viin;  and  tlie   ^oice    of  reason  and  prudence,  speaking 
from  the  lips    of    sucli  a  King  as  Harold,  was  still  less 
likely  to  be    i^ritliout    fruit.      The   Northumbrian   Danes 
had  received    from    Harold  a  mark  of  consideration  and 
confidence    aucli    2ks    they  had  hardly  received   from  any 
King  ednce  tlie  days  of  Eadgar.^    It  is  no  wonder  then  Harold 
that  the  mission  of  the  Sang  and  his  saintly  companion  ]|^|^^^ 
was  Buccessf al  for  the  moment.     Harold  was  received  as  Northum- 

berlaiid. 

King  by  'Northumberland,  as   he  had  already  been  re- 
ceived as  King   by  the  rest  of  £ngland.     None  of  his 
exploits  was  more  glorious  than  thus  to  win  for  himself 
a  great  province,  an  ancient  kingd(»n,  by  the  mere  force 
of  reason  and  justice.    And  there   is   nothing  to  show 
that  the  Northumbrian  people  fell  away  from  their  loyalty, 
or  showed  themselves  unworthy  of  the  trust  which  their 
King  had  placed  in  them.    But  the  root  of  evil  was  left  Continaed 
behind.     On  the  decisive  step  of  removing  the  sons  of^^^^^J,^ 
^Ifgar  from  their  Earldoms  Harold  could  not  venture.  ^""^  >uad 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  a  portion    of   the    Kingdom 
stretching  from  the  Welland  to  the  Tweed  in  the  hands 
of  rulers  who  could  not  be  trusted.     And  now  in  all  pro- 
bability it  was  that  he  made  a  further  attempt  to  secure 
their  fidelity  by  a  marriage  with  their  sister  Ealdgyth,  HaroW'i 
the  widow  of  the  Welsh  King  Gruflfydd.«    But  all  was  ^^^^ 
in  vain;  the  very  ease  with  which  Harold  had  won  the ^B^l^lgyth. 
hearts  of  the  Northumbrian  people  was  doubtless  of  itself 
a  root  of  bitterness  in  the  hearts  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere. 
They  were  now  farther  than  ever  from  any  hopes  of  peace- 
fbl  kingship.     They  must  be  either  loyal  lieutenants  of 
thar  brother-in-law  or  else  open  or  secret  rebels  against 

»  Sm  voL  l  p.  65. 

*  On  the  date  of  Harold*!  marriage  with  Baldgyth,  Bee  Appendix  K. 
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him.  We  shall  see  what  was  the  &te  of  Northumberland 
and  of  England^  when  so  vast  a  power  had  to  be  left  in 
such  unworthy  hands. 

But  for  the  moment  King  Harold  was  indeed  King 
over  the  whole  realm.  He  had  won  the  hearts  of  the 
whole  English  people  from  Wight  to  Lindis&me,  as  per- 
haps no  other  King  had  won  them  since  England  had 
acknowledged  a  single  Eling.  It  may  be  that  the  holy 
man  whom  he  had  chosen  as  his  guide  and  partner  chose 
that  moment  of  his  highest  exaltation  to  set  before  him 
a  picture  of  the  sins  of  England,  and  to  exhort  him  to 
devote  himself  to  their  reformation.^  Or  it  may  be  that 
the  warnings  of  Wulfstan  to  Harold,  like  the  warnings  of 
Solon  to  Croesus,  are  merely  part  of  a  g^nd  dramatic 
picture,  showing  how  the  shadow  of  the  wrath  to  come 
was  already  spreading  over  the  land.  But,  for  the  moment, 
all  was  brighter  than  at  any  other  moment  of  the  year. 
King  Harold,  ftiU  King  over  all  England,  came  back  in 
peace  to  his  palace  at  Westminster. 

It  was  there  that  he  kept  the  Easter  Festival,  and  held 
his  Easter  6em6t,  the  one  recorded  Festival  and  the  one 
recorded  6em6t  of  his  short  reign.^  But  the  reign  of 
Harold,  short  as  it  was,  marks  an  important  stage  in  the 
gradual  process  by  which  London  became  the  capital  of 
England.  Eadward  and  Harold  were  both,  by  widely 
different  motives,  drawn  to  Westminster  as  their  chief 
dwelling-place.  Eadward  loved  to  dwell  under  the  shadow 
of  the  church  which  he  was  rearing.     Harold  saw  that 


'  Yit.  wist.  354.  "  Multa  et  iUo  itinere  et  alias  crebro  pnesdta  et  |ne- 
nuntiata  sunt.  Denique  Haraldo  palam  testifioatns  est,  qnaato  detrimento 
et  sibi  et  Anglias  foret,  nisi  nequitias  mormn  correctum  ire  )opgitaret.  Yive- 
batnr  enim  tmic  pene  ubique  in  Anglift  perditis  moribu%  et  pro  pads 
affltifflati&  ddiciaram  fervebat  luxns." 

*  Ghronn.  Ab.  Wig.  1066.  "On  )>ismn  geare  com  Harold  kyng  of 
Eoforwlc  to  Westmynstre,  to  |»am  BastnWi  )>e  wsnm  sfter  l^am  mJddan- 
wintran  }te  se  kyng  fortJferde." 
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London  was   the  fittest  spot  for  the  ordinary  abode  of  a  ohap.  xi. 
King  who  mig^ht  at  any  moment  be  called  to  the  defence 
of  any  part  of  his  K^ingdom.     Less  suited  than  Oxford  AdvuL- 
to  be  the  gathering-place  of  assembUes  from  North  and  po^on  of 
South,  the   great   inland  haven  of  the  Thames,  the  city  I^<«i<l<«- 
guarded  alike  by  its  Roman  walls  and  by  the  strong  hearts 
of  its  citizens^  -wbs  the  best  centre  for  operations  which 
might  have  to  be  carried  on  by  land  or  by  sea,  eastward, 
northward,  or   soutliward.     Wales  was  subdued;   Ireland 
was  seemingly  friendly ;  at  any  rate  the  danger  from  both 
those  quarters  was  comparatively  trifling,  and  the  western 
shore  and  the  western  frontier  might  be  lefb  to  take  care 
of  themselves.     But  the  whole  southern  and  eastern  coast 
of  England  was  exposed  to  the  twofold  enemy,  and  for  the 
defence  of  the  southern  and  eastern   coast  London  was 
obviously  the  best  centre.   For  that  part  of  England  which 
was  under  the  inmiediate  rule  of  the  new  royal  house,  for 
Harold's  own  Wessex  and  for  the  Earldoms  of  Gyrth  and 
Leofwine,   the    city   was   almost    geographically  central. 
Lfondon  then  became,  under  Harold^  a  more  constant  royal 
dwelling-place  than  it  had  ever  been  before.     It  had  per-  Four 
haps  never  before  happened  that  four  successive  festivals  of  J^^^ 
the  Church  were  kept  by  an  English  King  on  the  same  spot.  •*  Wert- 

1  "■  1  T^  •  miiiBter. 

JBut  such  must  have  been  the  case  at  Westminster  durimr  Christmas 
this  year  of  wonders.   Gloucester  had  been  forsaken  for  that  Ea^nr'     ' 
great  Midwinter  Feast  at  Westminster  in  which  the  Crown  if^^ijjo-* 
was  worn  by  Eadward  on  the  day  of  the  Nativity  and  by  io66 ; 
Harold  on  the  day  of  the  Epiphany.    Winchester  was  now  1066-1067. 
forsaken  for  Harold's  one  Paschal  festival.     For  Pentecost 
Westminster  was  now  the  usual  place,  and  if  King  Harold 
found  time  to  hold  a  Whitsun  Feast  at  all^  it  was  doubtless 
at  Westminster  that  he  held  it.    At  the  next  Midwinter 
Feast  Westminster  again  beheld  another  master,  and  her 
chnrch  and  palace  became  the  scene  of  other  crowning 
rites.     Thick    and    fast   indeed   came  the  events  which 
VOL.  III.  ^ 
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osAF.  XL  caused  the  creation  of  Eadwaid  to  become,  from  ita  yery 

birth,  the  hearth  and  home  of  the  English  nation. 
DidHwold  It  ia  posaible  aLso  that  Harold  may  have  had  another,  a 
^[^^1  'aecondary,  motive,  which  led  him  to  hold  his  festiTal  in 
some  otiier  place  than  the  capital  of  his  former  Earldom, 
the  resting-place  of  his  father  and  of  his  murdered  cousin. 
Harold  had  fEuthfollj  carried  out  all  the  dying  wishes  of 
Eadward.  Those  of  Eadward's  Norman  friends  who  were 
wiUing  to  dwell  peaceably  in  the  land  were  not  disturbed. 
Erery  day  of  Harold's  reign  saw  mnnson  and  prayers  go 
up  from  the  altars  of  the  West  Minster  on  behalf  of  the 
soul  of  its  founder.  And  Eadward's  other  request^  that 
his  widow  might  keep  her  royal  rank  and  honours,  was 
Ea^r&  carried  out  no  less  fiuthfally.  Eadgyth,  now,  in  Old- 
Chester.  English  phrase,  the  Old  Lady,  withdrew  to  that  royal 
dwelling-place  at  Winchester  which  seems,  in  this  age, 
to  have  been  specially  reserved  for  the  widows  of  Kings. 
There  Emma  had  spent  the  last  days  of  her  life,^  and  th^re 
now  Eadgyth  dwelled  amid  all  the  honours  of  her  rank. 
Her  ap-  but  in  all  probability  as  no  fiuthful  subject  of  her  royal 
Action,  brother.  Her  sisterly  affection  was  set  upon  Tostig,  and 
it  would  even  seem  that,  after  Tostig's  overthrow,  her 
sympathies  were  transferred  from  the  brother  who  had 
overthrown  him  to  the  invade  who  might  be  looked  on 
as  his  avenger.^  It  is  possible  that  Harold  might  feel 
inclined  to  avoid  a  city  whose  chief  inhabitant  was  a  sister 
in  such  a  frame  of  mind.  But  it  may  simply  be  that  he 
found  London  the  best  centre  for  his  councils  and  opera- 
tions. And  we  may  add  that  the  mere  fact  of  Windiester 
being  assigned  as  the  place  of  dowry  to  the  widows  of 
Cnut  and  Eadward  shows  of  itself  that  the  old  West* 
Saxon  capital  was  fast  yielding  the  fint  place  among  the 
cities  of  England  to  the  great  military  and  commoroial 
post  on  the  Thames. 

■  See  ToL  iL  p.  6a.  »  See  AppeodEx  L, 


MAROIiD's  EASTER   aSMi$T.  $7 

At  Westminster  then  King  Harold  held  his  one  Easter  cbap,  xu 
Feast,  and  there  douhtiess  he  wore  his  Crown  in  the  Bame  Ea^er 

I-  .  6em6tat 

kiDgly  state   as    the    Kings  who   had   gone  before  him.  West- 


Hie  Feast  implies   the  Gemot,  and  of  the  main  subjects  ^^^^ 
of  debate  in  a  Oemot  at  such  a  moment  we  can  have  little  '^^i- 
doubt.     It  iTv^onld   be   the  King's  business  to  obtain  from 
the  assembled  nation  every  help  that  was  needed  for  the 
defence  of  the   land*      It  would  be  his  business  to  warn 
his  people  alike   against  unworthy  fear,  against  unreason- 
able confidence,  and  against  that  mere  slowness  of  move- 
ment,  that  shrinking^  from  prolonged  and  wearying  service, 
which  were  the  besetting  sins  of  Englishmen.     It  was  in 
^OTt  the  part  of  Harold  to  inspire  his  people,  as  £ur  as 
might  be,  with  that  unconquerable  energy  which  was  tina 
distinguishing  feature  of  his  own  character.     But  of  the 
icU  of  that  Assembly  we  have  no  record.    All  that  we 
can  say  is  that  it  must  have  been  at  that  Easter  gathering 
that    the    two    recorded    ecclesiastical    appointments    of 
Harold's   reign  were  made.    At  the  time  of  Eadward'a 
dea&  the  great  Abbey  of  Ely  was  without  an  Abbot,  and 
Harold  had  been  only  a  few  weeks  on  the  throne  when  a 
vacancy  happened  also  in  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon.    To  this 
last  house  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  had  more  than 
once  acted   a  friendly  part,  sanctioning  and  suggesting 
the  benefactions  of  others,  even  if  he  did  not  directly 
appear  as  a  benefactor  himself.^     Seventeen  days  after  the  DeaOi  of 
death  of  Eadward  Abbot  Ordric  of  Abmgdon  died.^    The  S^of 
appointment   of  his  successor,  Ealdred,  a  monk  of  the^j^*^^ 
house,  must  have  taken  place  at  the  Easter  Glem6t.    Of  a  a. 
the  new  Prelate  we  shall  hear  again  during  the  troubles  of 
the  next  reign.' 

*  See  ToL  Q.  p.  4^- 

■  Hi«t.  Ab.  L  48a.     Ct  the  writs  in  Cod.  DipL  iv.  200,  2a8.    On  tlie 
A&inof  Ely,  see  Appendix  M. 

'  See  Hisi.  AK  48a  et  seqq.    There  is  Bomething  singular  in  the  way  in 
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CHAP.  XI.       The  appointment  to  Ely  is  of  more  moment,   as  it 
^^^      plainly  sets  forth  Harold  in  the  eharaeter  of  an  ecclesi-' 
of  Ely.       astical  reformer.    The  last  Abbot  Wulfric,  who  is  spoken 
Th  Abbev  ^^  ^  *  kinsman  of  King  Eadward,  had  lately  died.     On 
held  in  phi- his  death  the  Abbey  was  given  to  Archbishop  Stigand, 
Stigand.      as  an  addition  to  his  already  large  stock  of  preferment. 
Neither  Wulfric   nor  Stigand   is  spoken   of  as  a  good 
husband   of  his   church's  worldly  wealth.     Wtilfric  had 
secretly  conveyed  some  of  the  lands  of  the  Abbey  to  his 
brother  Gruthmund,  and  he  is  described  as  dying  of  grief 
and  shame  for  this  sin.     Stigand  now,  we  are  told,  sug- 
gested to  Harold  the  appointment  of  an  Abbot.    Sut,  with 
Florence's  panegjrric  before  us,  we  may  be  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  Harold,  who  had  now  at  least  become  the  patron 
of  monks  and  monasteries,  was  anxious   that  his  reign 
should  be  an  sera  of  ecclesiastical  reform.     It  would  be  a 
good  beginning  to  put  a  stop  to  the  scandal  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  holding  the  Abbey  of  Ely  in  plu- 
rality«     Possibly  the  exhortations  of  Saint  Wul&tan  may 
have  dwelt  upon  this  evil,  as  upon  so  many  others.     We 
may  therefore  be  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  Harold 
who  suggested  to  Stigand,  rather  than  Stigand  who  sug- 
gested to   Harold,   the  appointment  of   an  independent 
ThuTBtan     Abbot.     At  any  rate  an  appointment  was  made  by  the 
Abbot.       royal  authority,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  duly 
1066-1076.  jj^^  by   King   Harold  and  his  Witan  at  this  Easter 
Gtem6t.     The  new  Prelate,  Thurstan,  whose  name  pro- 
claims his  Danish  descent,  bears  a  good  character  in  the 
local  history ;  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  house  from 
his  childhood,  and  had  been  well  instructed  in  the  learning 
of  the  times.     By  the  King's  order,  he  received  the  db- 

which  the  local  writer  couples  the  advancement  of  the  new  Abbot  with  that 
of  Harold — his  own  local  Eaii.  "  Tunc  duo  subrogati  sunt,  Haroldua  comes 
scQioet  in  Begem  Anglorum ;  et  Ealdredus,  hactenus  eztoiorum  praepoai- 
turam  Abbendonis  agens,  inibi  in  abbatem  monachorum.**  He  had  (p.  486) 
two  names  (<'binomius  erat**),  Ealdred  and  "  Brichwinus.'^ 
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batial  benediction   from   the.  Archbishop  who   had   made  chap.  xt. 
way  for  him.        Stigand  had  before  been  deemed  fit  to  S^Jlj  ^^ 
Mess  an  Abbot,   thongli  not  to  consecrate  a  King  or  a  Stigand. 
BishopA       The    ne-w    Abbot's  reigpi   was   a  busy  and   a 
troubled  one.     ^We    shall  hear  again  of  him  and  of  his 
bouse  in  the   course   of   the  great  straggle  against  the 
Conqueror.     As  yet  he  had  to  deal  onlj  with  adversaries 
on  a  smaller  scale.       Stigand,  Uke  many  other  Prelates  Lands  of 
on  resigning  one   preferment  for  another,  and  especially  tamed  by 
on  redgning  one  beld  in  plarality,  continued,  so  the  local  ?^^5i^ 
wnteia  tell  ns,  to  keep  a  large  share  of  the  lands  of  Ely  mund. 
in  his  own  hands.     He  made  up  however  in  some  measure 
for  this  fknlt  by  the  most  splendid  gifts  to  the  church  of 
Ely  in  the  way  of  vessels  and  ornaments.^    With  Stigand 
perhaps  it  might  not  have  been  pmdent  for  the  new  Abbot 
to  meddle,  but  he  did  his  best  to  recover  the  lands  which 
Wulfric  had  conveyed  to  his  brother.      Guthmund  was 
brought  to  a  compromise  which  was  not  unusual  in  such 
eases,  by  which  the  lands  were  to  revert  to  the  Abbey 
at  his   death.     Bat  the  coming  overthrow   of  England 
carried  the  stolen  possessions  away  alike  from  Guthmund 
mnd  from  Saint  iEthelthryth.     In  the  storms  which  soon 
fell  upon  the  monastery  of  Ely,  the  lands  of  which  Abbot 
Wnlfiric    had  defrauded  his  brotherhood  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Norman  Hugh  of  Montfort.^ 

Signs  of  those   no  longer  distant  days  were  already  The  Crowi^ 
inning  to  show  themselves  in  the  heaven  above  and^^^JJ^I^ 


in  the  earth  beneath.    Perhaps  at  that  very  Easter  Feast,  W^anary 
perhaps  at  some  yet  earUer  moment  of  Harold's  reign,^ 

'  See  ToL  iL  p.  45i- 

'  ShA.  Sien.  li.  4i<    See  Appendiz  M» 

'  lb.  40.  "CithiB  [before  tlie  death  of  Gathmnnd]  NonDaxmIs  regnmn 
ohrfiwwiHiMa,  milee  iUomm  qtddam  Hugo  de  Mmnfoird  easdem  terraB  inyadt, 
ei  HbiH^"*  eodesbe  deteninl"    See  Domesday,  ii.  410  b,  427. 

*  I  know  of  no  scithority  for  the  date  of  William's  first  message  ezoept 
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ctuLP.  XL  came  the  message  which  told  him  to  his  face,  what  he 
had  all  along  known  in  his  heart,  that  his  reig^  over 
England  would  not  be  undisputed.  Harold  was  King, 
acknowledged  as  King  by  erery  Earldom  and  everj  shire 
in  England.  He  was  King,  alike  by  the  will  of  his 
predecessor,  by  the  choice  of  his  people,  by  the  consecration 
of  the  Church,  by  the  homage  of  the  Thegns  and  Prelates 
of  England.  But  now  a  voice  came  proclaiming  aloud 
to  Harold,  to  England,  and  to  Europe,  that  another 
claimed  the  Crown  he  wore,  and  claimed  it  by  an  earlier 
bequest  of  Eadward,  by  an  earlier  homage  of  Harold 
himself.  The  great  enemy  had  at  last  openly  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet.  Duke  William  of  Normandy  had 
proclaimed  himself  to  all  the  world  as  the  true  heir  of 
Eadward,  as  the  lawful  King  of  the  English.  The  bene- 
diction of  Thurstan  of  Ely  was  the  last  peaceful  event  of 
Harold's  reign.  Wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  challenges 
and  answers  between  leaders  of  armies,  fill  up  the  six 
months  which  stiU  divide  us  from  the  last  act  of  the 
great  tragedy. 
Appear-  And,  if  those  dayB  were  on  earth  days  of  distress  of 

Comet.  nations  and  perplexity,  days  when  men's  hearts  were 
^^^  fiuling  them  for  fear,  they  were  days  too  in  which  the 
men  of  those  times  were  led  to  deem  that  the  very  powers 
of  heaven  were  shaken.  Strange  and  awful  signs^  mighty 
storms,  a  horror  of  great  darkness  at  noon-day,  are  re- 
corded in  the  chronicles  of  distant  lands  among  the 
portents  of  this  memorable  year.^  But  there  was  one 
sign  above  all  which  struck  the  hearts  of  all  mankind 

the  Msertion  in  Bromton  (958)  that  it  was  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  death 
of  Eadward.  I  cannot  look  on  this  as  enough.  I  shall  therefore  treat  of 
the  message  in  connexion  with  those  events  to  which  it  belongs  in  order  of 
subject*  if  not  of  time. 

*  Annales  Beoeyent.  1^  Pwti,  iii.  180.  ''Sexto  dedmo  Kalendas  Mali 
iq>par)iit  stella  oometts  [the  Oredi  Motmjr^t].  Tertio  die  slants  mense  Feb- 
marii  htctm  sunt  tenelm  hoii  noni  et  pennanseront  hot«  tres ;  postea  sub- 


24-30. 
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with  awe.      Men   looked  to  the  aky,  and  tihiere  they  saw  cwap.  xi. 

soeh  a  token   in    tlie    keavena  as  no  man  had  ever  seen 

before.^     l<f  ot  only^  oirer  all  Engknd,  bat,  as  men  deemed, 

over  the  wkole  mrorld,^  tke  sky  was  ablaze  with  a  mighty 

mass  of  flame,  iw^kiek  no  man  doubted  was  sent  to  kindle 

a  fire  upon  tke  eaxtk*      The  octave  of  the  Easter  feast  had 

barely  passed^    mrkeiL,    on  the  evening  of  the  ninth  day, 

the  hairy  star,  Ike  <x>met  as  some  had  learned  to  call  it^^ 

shone  orer  ^e  land  ^th  a  fearful  g^are.     For  seven — 

tome  say  for  tkirty — nights/  from  sunset  to  dawn,^  its 

bright  orb  biased  i^tb  rays  like  the  noon-tide  sun,  while 

the  vast  train  of  ligkt  streaming  behind  it  seemed  to  set 

the  wbole  aontkern  quarter  of  the  heavens  ^on  fire.     Men  Effect  of  iti 

gazed  and  wondered  in  every  land.    The  appearance  o{^^^^^ 

that  great  star  is  recorded  in  chronicles  written  too  far"^^ 

from  our  shores  for  the  fiite  of  Harold  or  of  England  to 

be  deemed   of  any   moment     But  no  man  in  any  land 

ventured  to   deem  that  such  a  token   came  without  its 

mianon.     As    of  old  the  stars   in  their   courses  fought 

agabiflt  Sisera,  so  now  that  wondrous  star  was  doubtless 

sent  to  figkt  against  some  one  am<mg  the  great  ones  of 


•eqinit*  est  plavUk  rapid*  nimitaii  .  .  .  Ei  Nortmaiuil  beQa  cradelUiiiA 
Ibeiifti  com  Briteimto  ia  ienk  Anglanmi  et  Sttconum."  Of.  Loam,  1.  534 ; 

"  Superique  minacei 
Prodigiis  teriM  implerant»  aetbera,  pontmn. 
Ignoto  uiM90une  videmnt  ridera  nootes, 
Axdentomque  pdmn  flammig ;  ooeloque  volaiites 
ObHqnan  per  inane  heety  crinemque  timendi 
Sfaieria^  ei  tanis  mtttA&tem  ragna  oometoii." 

*  Cfarona.  Ab.  Wjg.  1066.   "ptk  wear5  geond  eaU  Englaland  swylc  taoea 
m,  iMofimna  gwewcn  uwyUse  naa  man  i&  ne  gweh." 

*  Flcr.  Wig,  "Stella  oometes  mm  solmn  in  An^fil,  sed  etiam,  at  fertor, 
par  ftotam  mandam  vi8a»  per  vii.  dioB  ^lendore  nimio  lulgebat.** 

s  Chrann.  n.  ■.  "  Some  menn  owsBdon  >Bet  hyt  oamSta  steorra  ^nere, 
>aBa  ■!■»•  mema  bate's  ^one  fBacedoB  steonan.  And  be  steowde  aoreat  on 
>ia0  ate  Leteaia  Major,  M  ys  viiL  Kat  Mai;*    [Monday,  April  24.] 

«  See  A^ipendix  N. 

*  Asm.  8.  Gennaai,  Perti,  iv.  4.     "A  vei^Mare  uaqne  ad  galHciiiiam.**  . 
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OHAP.  XX.  the  earth.  And  in  England^  where  men's  minds  must 
already  have  been  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  where 
a  new  native  dynasty  had  just  arisen,  where  two  foreign 
invaders  were  already  threatening,  the  wonder  and  anxiety 
must  have  been  even  greater  than  in  other  lands.  The 
vulgar  gazed  in  silence,  lifting  up  their  hands  in  wonder. 
The  more  learned  or  the  more  daring  took  on  them  to 
expound  the  prodigy  to  their  fellows.  One  such  inter- 
preter of  the  future  bore  the  news  of  the  token  to  King 
Harold  on  his  throne.^  Holy  men^  prophets  of  evil,  spoke 
openly,  in  the  spirit  of  KalchaSj  of  Micaiah,  or  of  Ead- 
ward  himself,  of  the  woes  which  were  coming  upon  the 
land.  Far  away  in  his  cell  at  Malmesbury,  an  aged  monk, 
^thelmsar  by  name,  a  dabbler  in  arts  and  sciences  beyond 
his  age,^  broke  forth  into  a  flood  of  vague  and  terrible 
prediction.  The  star  had  come  to  bring  tears  to  many 
mothers;  he  had  beheld  the  same  sign  in  former  days, 
but  now  it  had  come  to  bring  a  far  more  fearful  overthrow 
upon  his  native  land.^  The  sig^  was  indeed  one  of  awe 
Comet  of  and  warning.  Ninety  years  before,  such  another  sign  had 
^^^ '  been  seen  in  the  heavens,  and  &st  on  its  appearance  had 

followed  the  troubles  of  the  reign  of  the  martyred  Ead- 
ward.^  Famines,  earthquakes,  civil  commotions,  had  fol- 
lowed hard  upon  the  track  of  the  blazing  beacon.  Only 
of  989.  a  few  years  later,  so  the  reckonings  of  astronomers  tell 
us,  the  very  comet  on  which  men  were  now  gazing  must 

^  Tapestary,  pi.  7.     ^'Isti  mirant  stellam."    See  Appendix  N. 

*  Will.  MalmB.  ii.  225.  Alberic  of  Trois-Fontames,  1066.  ^thelmer, 
H  Beems,  was  a  man  of  mechanical  skill,  who  in  his  yovti^  had  aitonpted  to 
make  himself  wings  like  Daidalos,  but  who  had  been  hardly  more  snooeasful 
than  Bcaros,  though  from  another  cause.  "  Ipee  ferebat  caussam  mine  sue 
quod  caudam  in  posteriori  parte  oblitus  ftierat  adaptaiv."  He  remained 
lame  for  Ufe. 

*  Wm.  Malms.  iL  ^25.  "Venisti,  hiquit,  venisti,  mulds  matribus  lu* 
gende ;  dudum  est  quod  te  vidi ;  sed  nunc  multo  terrilnliorem  intueor  patrin 
hqjus  exddium  minitantem." 

*  Ofaronn.  Wig.  Petrib.  Cant.  975. 
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kve  come  to   herald    in  the  great  renewal  of  the  Sean-  chap.  xi. 
dinaviMx   mvasioixs,     the   terrible    invasions    of  Olaf  and  [99^-994] 
Swegen,  the    fi^ht^    of  Maldon  and  the  general  ravaging 
of  England.^       Still  the  message  of  warning  was  not  neces- 
sarily a  message    of  despair.    Another  such  token  had — 
not  nshered  in  but  ended — ^the  horrors  of  the  year  of  strife  of  1017. 
between  Cnnt   and    £admund;^    it  had  come  as  it  were 
to  shine  over  the   grave  of  the  English  hero,  to  shine  as 
a  beacon  lighting  the  path  of  glory  which  opened  before 
the  Danish    conqueror.     So  now,  some  great  event  was 
doubtless  portended ;  some  mighty  ruler  was  soon  to  meet 
with  his  overthrow  ;  but  who  could  say  whether  the  fieiy 
sword  -which   hnng  over  the  world  was  drawn  on  behalf 
of  Harold  or  on  behalf  of  William  ?     But  from  that  day 
forth  no  man    doubted  that  the  sword  of  the  Lord  was 
drawn ;    no   man   doubted  that  that  sword  could  not  be 
quiet,  and   that  it  would  not  return  to  its  scabbard  till 
it  had  drunk  its  fill. 

We  must  now  turn  from  that  great  Easter  Feast  atSmmnftiy. 
Weetaninster,  and  from  the  portent  which  served  to  light 
the  Witan  of  England  to  their  homes.    We  leave  King 
Harold  on  his  throne,  the  acknowledged  chief  of  his  own 
people,  but  with  his  right  challenged  by  the  one  man 
smong  livings  princes  who  could  stand  forth  and  defy  the 
chosen  of  Eng^land  as  an  equal  and  worthy  rival.    The 
details  and  fixe  substance  of  that  challenge  form  the  be- 
ginning  of  another  portion  of  my  tale.    I  keep  them 
therefore  till  Tve  have  traced  out  the  later  actions,  the 
wars  and  the  intrigues,  of  the  great  enemy  beyond  the 
sea.    I  have  now  to  sketch  the  events  of  years  neither 

>  See  ToL  i.  pp.  26S-388. 

'  Alb.  Triom  F<mt.  51.    "Anno  1017.    Coxnetes  sblito  minbiUor  in  mo- 
dmn  tnibis  mr^^^™*"  per  qufttnor  meoflee  appernit.'^    He  tlien  goes  on  to 
c£  tlie  reign  of  Cnot. 
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oHAP.  zi.  few  nor  unimportant  in  the  history  of  Williiun,  and  therein 
to  bring  to  light  one  page  which  I  wonld  gladly  blot 
ont  in  the  history  of  Harold.  I  have  now  to  take  np  the 
thread  of  my  Norman  history,  fircHcn  the  day  when  William, 
the  guest  of  Eadward,  went  back  to  his  own  land^  already 
deeming  himself  the  heir  of  England,  to  the  day  when, 
as  the  open  rival  of  Harold,  he  put  forth  before  heaven 
and  eurth  his  claim  to  the  Crown  which  the  choice  of 
Kigland  had  given  to  another. 


CHAPTEB    XII. 


TttB     I.ATEB.     BEIGH    OF  WILUAH    IN   NOBMAMDT.' 
IO5I-IO66. 

We  left  tbe   X>iichy  of  Nonnandy  in  tbe  enjoytnent  of  lUc^tuk- 
K  short  Eeaaon   of  unusaal  peace,  after  the  energy  of  its  }^gtorj  a 
g;Teat  Doke  bad  for  a  moment  quelled  all  enemies  at  home  Nom»ndy. 
Kod   abroad.      "We    saw  the  Doke  himself  received   as  a      1051. 
cheriBhed    gneet    at  the  Court  of  England,  during  those 
gloomy    months    when  England,  in  the  abseDce  of  her 
defenders,  Beemod  to  have  already  become  a  Norman  land. 
"We  saw  him   go  back  to  his  home,  clothed,  there  C33i  be 
htile  donbt,  in  his  own  eyes,  with  the  character  of  the 
lawfol  heir  of  tbe  English  Crown.     We  have  now  to  trane 
out  his  history  and  that  of  his  Dnchy  from  the  time  of 
his   retnm   &om  his  first  English  sojoom  till  he   again 
steps  npon  the  field   of  EnglUh  history  as  an  avowed 
dwnant  of  the  Kingdom  of  England.     Meanwhile  there 

'  Then  !■  aothinK  wpeebl  to  ncou^  on  Dm  witliarities  for  thli  CbapUr, 

wbiti  coDaiBl  niAiiklj  of  tbe  Nornuii  writan  whcwe  nuiwa  uid  whose  rela- 

tiTo  tmportuioe  mmt  be  by  this  time  f«m(liar  to  the  rewtar.    I  wiQ  only 

imMik  that  ft  it  mxaxrwhMt  vezMtom  UiM  we  baTo  to  Cnut  aliDOEt  whdlj  to 

■oUiaritica  cd  otm  dde.     WbOe  we  hare  full  namiivtB  &om  iIm  Noimn 

I  Emm  tajFitatii, 

<  an  Hngliah  writer, 

of  the  period,  lAeti 

rfUlun  and  Hanld 

atenqnniy  ^^gf^h 
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CHAP.  xn.  is  a  space  of  fifteen  years^  years  crowded  with  stirring  and 

Character  memorable  events  in  the  history  of  Normandy.     But  they 

**^*^in  ^'^  events  which,  till  quite  the  end  of  the  period,  have 

Norman  ^q  direct  bearing  on  the  history  of  England.     It  is  only 

iiistorv* 

in  the  last  stage  of  the  present  Chapter  that  the  two 

streams  of  our  narrative  must  again  join  together,  at  the 

moment  when  the  two  great  figures  of  our  drama  meet 

face  to  face  in  the  memorable  and   fifttal   visit  of  Earl 

Harold  to  the  Norman  court.    The  earlier  years  of  the 

period  are  wholly  taken  up  with  the  affairs  of  William 

and   his  Duchy,  his  marriage,  his  ecclesiastical  reforms 

and    foundations,   his    wars    against  rebellious    kinsmen 

within  his  Duchy  and  with  French  and  Angevin  enemies 

beyond  its  bounds.    But  these  things  all  fon4  part  of 

our  story.     No  part  of  the  life  of  the  great  Conqueror 

is  foreign  to  the  history  of  the  Conquest  of  England. 

Every  blow  dealt  by  William  against  his  restless  neigh- 

hours  or  against  his  jealous  over-lord  formed  part  of  his 

military  schooling  for  the  greatest  day  of  his  military  life. 

Every  exercise  of  that  political  craft  in  which  he  surpassed 

all  men  made  his  hand  more  skilful  for  the  weaving  of 

that  masterpiece  of  subtlety  by  which,  even  more  than  by 

his  lance  and  bow,  he  knew  how  to  make  England  bis 

own. 

DivisbnBof     The  period  will  fall  natun^y  into  four  divisions.     First 

period,  ^mee  William's  marria^fe  with  Matilda  of  Flanders,  a  step 
"vnniam'i  .    .  ... 

niMTiage.    which  was,  in  itself,  of  no  small  moment  in  William's  career, 

and  which,  as  I  have  already  hinted,*  supplies  some  most 
Hlfl  Franoh  characteristic  illustrations  of  William's  temper.  Next  come 
1050-1058  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  William  with  the  King  of  the  French  and  his 
allies,  those  allies  being  not  only  the  ceaseless  enemy  of 
Normandy,  the  Count  of  Anjou,  but  also  enemies  of  Wil- 
liam's within  his  own  Duchy  and  within  his  own  ducal 
house.     Thirdly  comes  the  later  stage  of  the  Angevin  war, 

'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  390,  391. 
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'wten  it   became    almost  wholly  resolVed  into  a  struggle  chap.xh. 
for  the  possession  of  Maine.    Lastly,  we  come  to  William's  ?^y" 

-n  .  ...  .  for  Maine. 

Breton    campaig^ns,  which,  in  our  point  of  View,  become  1061-1063. 
a  mere  adjunct  to  the  great  question  of  the  visit  and  the  The  Breton 
oath    of    Harold.       I   have  purposely  kept  that  question  the  oath  of 
for  this  stage   of  my  history.     As  the  date  is  uncertain, 
and  as  the  event  is  recorded  by  no  contemporary  English 
writer,  1  could  find  no  fitting  place  for  it  in  the  course 
of  my  purely  English  narrative.     Recorded  only  by  Nor-  The  oath  a 
man  writers,  it  seems  essentially  a  piece  of  Norman  history,  ^^°^^S^ 
and  the  question  of  right  or  wrong  is  essentially  a  Norman  an  English 
question.^     It  has  no  bearing  on  the  events  narrated  and 
discussed  in  my  last  Chapter;  it  has  the  closest  bearing 
on  the  events  which  will  be  narrated  in  later  Chapters. 
Any  personal  obligations  towards  William,  which  Harold  ItB  bearing 
bad  taken  or  which  Harold  had  broken^  formed  altogether  histoiy. 
a  personal  question  between  William  and  Harold.     It  was 
a  question  with  which  the  Enghsh  nation  had  in  strict- 
ness nothing  to  do.^    They  might  take  it  into  considera- 
tion as  a  matter  of  prudence ;    they  had   nothing  to  do 
^th  it  as  a  matter  of  right.     If  any  wrong  was  done  to 
"William,  it  was  done,  not  by  England,  but  by  Harold 
personally.     It  nught  be  a  crime  in  Harold  to  accept  the 
Crown  to  which  he  was  chosen,  but  that  in  no  way  touched 
the   right  of  the  English  people   to  choose  him.     The 
question  then,  up  to  this  point,  is  a  Norman  question ;   it 
became  an  English  question  only  when  Williitm  claimed 
the  English  Crown,  and  put  forth  the  alleged  perjury  of 
Harold  as  one  of  the  grounds  of  his  claim.     I  have  there- 

'  See  St.  Joihn,  it  335  et  seqq*  Bat  I  would  not,  as  I  shall  presently 
■how,  be  thouglit  to  share  Mr.  St.  John's  extreme  scepticism  on  the  whole 
matter. 

'  It  is  indeed  quite  possible  that  the  maM  of  people  in  England  knew 
notfaiiig  about  die  matter.  The  only  statement  implying  that  they  did  ia 
fh^  of  Harold's  romantic  Uographer  (Chron.  Ang.  Norm.  H.  187,  188) 
wliich  I  hmv9  quoted  and  discnased  in  Appendix  D. 
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cHAP.xn.  fore  kept  back  the  consideration  of  the  whole  storj  for 
the  present  Chapter.  It  comes  in  here  as  a  part  of  the 
Norman  history,  which  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  purely 
Eng^h  events  which  have  gone  before,  but  which  has 
the  most  direct  and  important  bearing  on  the  combined 
Norman  and  English  events  which  are  to  follow. 


§  1.  TAe  Marriage  of  William  and  Matilda. 

1049-1060. 

PoBitioii  of      William,  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Eadward,  had  reached 

VITilliaxn  

the  age  of  about  twenty-four  years.  The  negotiations  for 
1049.  his  marriage  had  already  begun  at  least  two  years  before.  ^ 
A  marriage  into  some  princely  house  was  an  object  of  no 
small  moment  {ot  one  in  William's  position.  The  Bastardy 
the  Tanner's  grandson,  had  now  fully  made  good  his 
position  within  his  own  Duchy,  and  he  had  shown  to 
his  neighbours  that  he  was  one  whose  borders  could  not 
be  insulted  with  impunity.  The  victor  of  Yal-^-dunes, 
the  avenger  of  Alen9on,  the  man  to  whom  the  impregnable 
steep  of  Domfront  had  yielded  in  sheer  dread  of  his  wrath/ 
already  held  no  small  place  among  the  princes  of  Gkiul 
and  of  Europe.  The  rulers  of  the  lands  nearest  to  his  own 
had  had  full  means  of  judging  of  his  prowess.  His  royal 
over-lord  at  Paris  had  seen  what  William  could  do  as 
an  ally,  and  his  restless  rival  at  Angers  had  felt  yet 
more  keenly  what  he  could  do  as  an  enemy.  Alike  in 
war£Eu:e  and  in  internal  government,  he  had  shown  himself 
in  every  way  the  peer  of  Kings  and  of  long-descended 
Aprinody  Dukes  and  Counts.  It  remained  now  to  be  seen  whether 
derintbie  the  rulers  of  other  European  states  were  ready  to  receive 
him  as  their  social  peer,  and  to  allow  thedr  blood  to  mingle 
vntii  the  blood  of  the  wa  of  Herleva.     His  own  paQegyrist 

*  See  vd,  u.  p.  391.  •  lb.  p.  2S6, 
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bai  indeed    mo     doubt  on  the  point.    The  Duke  of  the  chap.zil 
Nonnaos  had  onl^  to  ohooee  his  wife  at  his  will  from  the 
houses     of    ^7liich.ever  of  the    neighbouring    princes    he 
thoQght  good.       N^Yi  distant  Kings  would  have  vied  with 
one  aaoiber  ini  offering  their  daughters  to  such  a  bride- 
groom.^     ^ot^vHLtlistanding  this  rhetoric,  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  suspect  that,  when  the  chief  men  of  Normandy 
urged  on.  their  sovereign  the  prudence  of  an  early  marriage, 
they  thought   somewhat  of  the  advantage  of  fixing  the 
portion  of  ^William  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  well  as 
of  the  neoeesity  of  securing  the  Norman  succession.^    This 
last  object  indeed  was  a  matter  of  paramount  importance* 
Nothing  bat  the  life  of  the  reigning  Duke  stood  between  Import- 
Ins  Duchy  and  the  renewal  of  such  anarchy  as  his  own  dS^^hein 
eady    years    had   witnessed,     A  bastard  could,   in  strict  ^^^^^^^™' 
laWj  have  no  h^rs  but  heirs  of  his  own  body ;  and^  even 
setting  aside  William's  bastardy,  it  was  as  hard  now  as 
it  had  been  at  the  death  of  Robert  to  say  who  was  the 
lawful    presumptiya   heir  to  the    Norman    Duchy.      It 
was  before  all  things  needful  that  WiUiam  should,  with 
all  speed,  raise  up  sons  of  his  own  to  sit  on  his  ducal 
diair.     And  it  is  to  the  eternal  honour  of  the  young  Duke  ^^^^foesdc 
that  there  was  no  fear  of  the  rights  of  William's  lawful  wfliiam** 
scms  being  interfered  with  by  the  claims  of  any  elder  but 
unlawful  issue.     There  was  no  fear  of  William's  bride, 
whoerer  she  might  be,  having  to  share  her  place  in  his 
house  or  in  his  heart  with  any  unlawful  or  irregular  con- 
sort.    Alone  of  all  lus  race,  William  set  an  example  to 

'  WilL  Pfet  90.    **BagM  dm  fcwgimnn  «um  wdoe  cmns  fiU—  hide  mMJto 


» 


'  lb.  89.  *'  Adm  Hi  «t  tgw  wthdimn,  qjaam  mIA  turn  ape  ft>y<eUiit^ 
dtHuisui  iibi  oonoordi  Toiomm  afeotkae  ereftre  otrUrent**  Ha  goM  oa  to 
^oikeftbedebMiMoatlieNbieci,  "res  pcodeitm'*  aibaoiiUbit^Midhow 
hwrnacUMiiflMd  *'infreqiieiilioiiiii.'*  So  Wffl.  G«in. 'vii.  ai.  '^  Jan  Dvm 
jnvezdli  rebore  Tigente,  tminicmrit  aimiB  adalatoaaikd,  copeniBt  opiiBiatee 
i^ot  do  gqcee—loiie  prolii  com  ao  attenttaa  tnustere.*' 
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CHAP.  xiL  all  the  princes  of  his  time  of  a  domestic  life  of  unsullied 
purity.  He  had  marked,  it  may  well  be,  the  shame,  the 
sorrow,  the  anarchy^  which  had  been  brought  upon  himself 
and  his  country  by  the  youthful  error  of  his  own  parents^ 
or  rather — it  might  be  fairer  to  say — ^by  the  neglect  of 
his  father  to  redeem  that  youthful  error  by  a  later  mar- 
riage. He  was  determined  that  no  such  evils  should  ever 
arise  from  any  such  error  on  his  own  part.  No  mistress, 
no  Danish  wife,  appeared  in  William's  days  in  the 
palace  of  Bouen;  and  this  virtue,  so  unusual  in  one 
surrounded  by  all  the  temptations  of  youth  and  power, 
seems  to  have  become  the  subject  of  foolish  and 
brutal  jests  among  the  profligate  scoffers  of  his  Court.* 
The  private  life  of  William  is  a  bright  feature  among  the 
varied  traits  of  his  strangely  mingled  character.  In  this 
respect  the  noblest  of  women  would  have  been  no  more 
than  an  help  meet  for  him.  And  such  an  one  he  found 
in  the  wife  whom  he  sought  with  such  characteristic 
steadiness,  and  who,  in  the  end,  shared  his  cares  and  his 
glories  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
Sore  re-  ^^  counsels  of  the  wise  men  of  Normandy  both  pressed 
commend  a  William  to  marty,  and  fm*ther  suggested  the  expediency 
with  of  choosing  for<  his  bride  the  daughter  of  some  neigh- 

FlAndere?  bouring  prince.^  The  weighty  matter  was  long  and 
anxiously  discussed,  but  at  last  either  the  counsels  of  his 
advisers  or  his  own  inclination  disposed  William  in  favour 
of  the  daughter  of  the  reigning  Count  of  Flanders.  It  may 

^  Will.  Malms,  ill.  273.  "  Praeter  cseteras  virtuteB,  pnedpue  in  primA 
addescentift  castitatem  suspexit,  in  tantom  ut  publice  sereretur  nihil  iUum 
in  femin&  posse.  Yerumtamen  ex  prooenun  sententii  matrimonio  addictns, 
ita  se  egit  ut  pluribus  annls  nullius  probri  soi^cione  notaretur.*'  He  then 
goes  <m  to  menticm,  without  believing,  an  absurd  stoiy  which  I  shall  have  to 
speak  of  elsewhere.  Antiquaries  and  heralds  call  the  £unous  William 
Peverel  of  Domesday  a  natural  son  of  William ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
that  effect  in  any  ancient  writer.     See  Appendix  O. 

'  WilL  Pict.  90.     **  Consiliis  itaque  de  matrimonio  discrepatur 

ac  alBnes  habere  quoe  confines  potissimum  placuit.** 
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be  that,  if  tlie    Sng^lish  Court  had  been  adorned  with  a  csur.  xn> 
princess,  lie   ^^v^oulcL   have  sought,  by  a  marriage  with   a 
daughter  of  Sad^v^ard^  to  strengthen  the  hopes  which  he 
may  have  already   begun  to  cherish  in  the  direction  of 
Eadward's  Cro^wn.      But  no  such  help  was  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  house  of  hia  childless  consin ;  still,  as  I  have  already 
hinted^  it  is   possible  that  one  of  the  merits  in  his  eyes 
of  the  wife  wboxn  he  did  choose  was  that  she  sprang  by 
direct,   if  only    by    female  descent,    from    the   blood   of 
-Mlfred,^      Other  princesses   might  doubtless  have  been 
found  who  could  in  the  same  way  trace  their  line  to  the 
royal  stock  of  England,^  but  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
find  one  who  united  a  descent  of  this  kind  with  the  great 
European  position  which  belonged  to  a  daughter  of  Bald- 
win.    The  laureate  of  William  taxes  his  powers  to  the 
uttermost  to  set  forth  the  greatness  of  the  prince  who  was 
thought  worthy  to  become  the  father-in-law  of  his  hero. 
No  line  was  so  lofty  as  that  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  or  Desoent 
as,  in  contempt  of  the  geography  of  his  own  time^  "^^Counteof 
wishes  rather  to  call  him,  the  Satrap  of  the  Morini.^    The  ^"^w^*"' 
lowly  origin  of  Lyderic  the  Forester  *  was  forgotten  among 
the   splendours  of  a  house  which,  by  successive  inter- 
marriages, could  boast  of  a  descent  from  the  Kings  of 
Weflsex,  Italy,  and  Burgundy,  and  from  the  Imperial  stock 
of  the  Great  Charles.^    The  Flemish  Count  was  in  name  a 

>  See  ToL  H.  p.  301 . 

*  Amoiig  the  many  foreign  farothen-in-law  of  iSthektan,  it  is  certain 
that  the  two  most  prosninent,  Otto  the  Great  and  Dnke  Hugh  of  Paris,  left 
no  potteiity  by  their  EngKnh  wives.  But  a  search  among  the  princes  of  the 
time  might  have  broaght  to  light  some  descendants  (^Eadgifu  and  the  other 
idstoB.    Hie  Hne  of  the  Kariings  of  Ladn  was  not  extinct. 

'  WfXL  Piot.  90.  "  Uti  a  Satn^  Morinormn,  quos  modern!  Flandros 
j^ipellBntk*'  Sco,  This  Is  somewhat  in  the  st^le  of  Richer,  our  dasaical  com* 
pTiVm  hi  iny  fint  vcilome, 

*  See  voL  L  p.  251.    Cf.  ii.  269,  270. 

'  Hie  fint  Count  Baldwin  married  Judith,  daughter  of  Gharies  the  Bald, 
widow  of  our  .fithelwulf;  Baldwin  the  Second  married  iElfthiyth,  daughter 
of  JEttr^i    Araulf  the    Old  married  Adela  of  the  CarbUngian  house 

vol..  m.  « 
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OTAF.xn.  vassal  of  the  Roman  Emperor;  in  truth  he  was  the  stay 
and  glory  of  his  counsels.     Barely  did  he  condescend  to 
visit  the  Imperial  Court ;  when  he  stooped  so  far,  Counts^ 
Marquesses,  Dukes^  the  mighty  Primates  of  the  German 
Church,   even    Kings   themselves,   looked   on   him   with 
Theb         wonder  and   admiration.  >      Without   accepting   all    this 
^^^      rhetoric,  it  is  certain  that,  next  to  a  marriage  into  the 
house  of  an  anointed  King^  no  connexion  could  have  been 
found  more  exalted  than  that  which  William  sought  to 
form  with  the  prince  whom  his  contemporaries  spoke  of  as 
Import-      the  mighty  Marquess.^    No  description  could  be  more  apt. 
their  It  ^^8  ^  their  position  as  Marquesses  in  the  strict  sense 

^^^2^  of  the  word,  as  princes  holding  a  border  land  between 
France  and  Germany,^  as  vassals  of  both  Crowns,  but  no 
very  humble  subjects  of  either,  that  the  Counts  of  Flanders 
owed  their  special  greatness  among  European  princes. 
Their  land,  ^  its  sea-board  and^s  rivers^Tas  marked 
out  by  nature  as  the  land  where  commerce  and  civic  great- 
ness were  to  take  a  firmer  hold  than  in  any  other  land 
north  of  the  Alps.*     And  its  hardy,  sharp-witted,  and 

of  Yermandois;  his  son  Baldwin  married  MatQdis  daughter  of  King 
Conrad  of  Burgundy;  Amulf  the  Young  married  Suaannay  daughter  of 
Sing  Berengar  of  Italy ;  but  the  mother  of  the  reigning  Count>  though 
of  prinoely,  was  not  of  royal  birth.  William  of  Poidera  (90)  is  tiierefore 
justified  when  he  says  that  Baldwin  "  a  Regibus  Gallic  atque  GermanSaB 
natalea  deducebat ;  **  but  I  cannot  follow  him  when  he  goes  on  to  add^ 
"  nobilitatis  etiam  Constantinopolitanse  lineam  attingentee/* 

'  WilL  Pict.  90.  "  Stupuerunt  mirantes  eum  Cknnites,  Marchiones, 
Duces,  tum  Archipnesulum  alta  dignitas,  si  quando  prsBsentiam  ejus,  rail 
hospids,  Imperatoria  cura  promeruit .  .  .  nomine  siquidem  Bomani  Imperii 
miles  fuity  re  decus  et  gloria  summa  consilionmi  in  summA  necesdtudine, 
Beges  quoque  magnitudinem  ejus  et  venerati  sunt  et  veriti.** 

*  In  the  Annales  Blandinienses  and  Formoselenses  (Perte,  v.  26,  36),  the 
Ck>unt  of  Flanders  appears  as  "Balduinus  potentissunus,**  "  potentiHimaB 
Marchisus." 

*  Win.  Plot.  90.  "  Yigebat  eo  tempore  Teutonibus  collimitans  ae 
Frauds,  eminensque  potenti&,  pnedpuus  eorum,  Flandrensis  Mairchio 
BaldwinuB.'* 

*  The  Free  Cities  of  Germany  obtained  a  higher  degree  of  independenoe 
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industrious  inhAbitants,  near  IdDsmen  of  our  own  Nether-  chap.  xn. 
Dukh  stock,    were  no  less  renowned  in  warfare  than  they  Character 
were  in  the  peacefiil    arts  of  commerce  and  manufacture*  people. 
And  we  must  not   forget  that,  in  those  days,  the  Flemish 
dominion,  ond^  witH  it,  the  Low-Dutch  speech,  reached  far 
to  the  south  of  tlie  narrow  frontier  which  is  all  that  succes- 
sive French  aggressions  have  left  to  the  modern  Kingdom 
of  Belgium.      The  Alarquess  of  Flanders  was  a  near  neigh- 
bour of  the  Ihike  of  the  Normans.    Between  them  lay  only 
the  small  Counties   of  Ponthieu  and  Boulogne,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  old  disputed  land  of  Herlwin  of  Mont- 
reml.^       On   every  political  ground,  no  alliance  could  be 
more   desirable    for     the    young   Duke   than    one   which 
brought  hiTT\   into  close  and  friendly  connexion  with  this 
mighty  house. 

Of  the  reigning  Count,  Baldwin  the  Fifth,  Baldwin  of  Baldwin 
lisle  or  Yssel,*    Baldwin  the  Behoniiairey  we  have  often  jotl^^V 
beard  in  other  parts  of  our  history.     We  first  heard  of  him 
as  a  rebel  ag^nst  his  own  father,  and  as  being  brought 
to  reason  hy  the  potent  influence  of  Duke  Robert.^    We 
next  heard  of  his  constant  reception  of  English  and  other 
exiles,  and  of  his  wars  with  the  Empire,  in  which  England 
bore  a  part  against  him.^    In  those  wars  his  Norman  pane- 
gyrist represents  him  as  invariably  successful.^     We  have 

llian  tlioee  of  Flanders,  and  those  of  them  which  became  members  of  the 
Swias  League  of  oourae  beoune  more  independent  atfll.  Tet,  except  the 
Hanaeatic  towna,  none  of  them  rested  their  greatness  so  purely  on  commerce 
as  the  Flemish  cities,  and  the  Finnish  cities  were  distinctly  more  democratic 
in  their  w^AX  than  any  others.  Ghent  is  something  qtute  different  eithw 
from  tho  Teutonic  Bome  at  Bern  or  from  the  Teutonic  Carthage  at 
Llibedc. 
>  See  voL  i.  p.  aoo.    Cf.  488. 

*  In  the  ChroniGle  of  Lambert  of  Saint  Omer,  1067  (Ferts,  v.  66),  he  is 
Jistinguifllied  as  "BeXdwinus  Games  Insulanus*'  from  his  son  "Baldwinus 
Montflosto.''    So  in  the  Continuation  of  ^gebert»  vi.  433. 

•  See  voL  L  p.  4^- 

•  See  voL  iL  p.  97,  et  seqq. 

*  See  the  passage  quoted  in  vol  ii.  p.  595. 

G   % 
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oHAP.zn.  seen  how  &r  this  description  departs  from  the  truth  of 

BaldwizL*a    history;  but  in  after  times,  when  the  might  of  Borne  and 

r^t^omoQ     Germany  was  represented  by  a  woman  and  a  child,  it  is 

^^^'*'  said  that  Baldwin  gained  concessions  which  he  was  not 

1054-1056.  likely  to  gain  at  the  hands  of  Henry  the  Third.*     With 

his  other  over-lord,  the  Parisian  King,  he  had  formed  the 

closest  tie  of  affinity ;  his  wife  was  Adela^  the  daughter 

of  King  Bobert  and  sister  of  the  reigning  King  Henry .^ 

His  In  after  times,  on  the  death  of  Henry,  Count  Baldwin  was 

k^^^.  called  on  to  act  as  B^^nt  or  Protector  over  the  realm 

1061.         Qf  jjjg  ^fe'g  yoimg  nephew  Philip.^     His  marriage  with 

Adela  gave  him  two  sons,  Baldwin  and  Bobert,  both  of 

whom  afterwards  reigixed  over  Flanders.^     Judith,  who 

105 1,     a  few  years  later  became  the  wife  of  Tostig  the  son  of 

Godwine,  is  often  spoken  of  as  his  daughter,  but  she  was 

in  truth  his  sister,  the  child  of  his  father's  old  age/  and 

probably  in  years  the  contemporary  of  his  own  children. 

But,  if  the  sister  of  Baldwin  shared  the  viceregal  seat 

of  Northumberland,  his  daughter  was  £Eited  to  yet  higher 

Hia  honour  within  our  island.     Matilda^  the  child  of  Baldwin 

^^^^^      and  Adela,  in  after  days  to  be  crowned  at  Westminster 

as  Lady  of  the  English,  was  the  princess  whom  the  advioe 

of  William's  wisest  counsellors  selected  as  the  fittest  bride 

for  their  young  Duke. 

'^^'niliMa  One  might  be  curious  to  know  how  far  this  choice  was 

floeks  nor 

In  mar-       at  all  prompted  in  the  beg^inning  by  personal  inclination 

riage. 

*  He  rebelled  again  in  1054  (Henn.  Cont.  in  anno,  Perts,  v.  133. 
Bemold,  ib.  437).  On  the  war,  see  Annales  ElnonenaeB  Majores  (Perti, 
▼.  13).  The  reoondliation  by  the  agency  of  Pope  Victor  Ib  aaserted  in  the 
ChionideB  of  Sigebert  (Perto,  vi.  360)  and  fikkehard  (vi.  198) ;  on  the 
terms  see  Art  de  Verifier  lea  Dates,  ill.  4. 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  465,  499.  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  this  marriage 
again. 

<  See  WiU.  Pict.  90,  and  below,  $  3. 

♦  On  tiielr  history  see  Lambert,  1071  (Ports,  v.  181).  WilL  Malms, 
lii.  356 ;  iv.  373. 

•  See  vol  li.  p.  13a,  and  Appendix  0. 
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on  Williani's    part.     It  is  certain  that  Matilda  won  and  ohaf.  zn. 
retained    William's    deepest    affection,   that    he    had    to 
^^^^^6  liard  to  obtain  her  hand,  and  that  he  made  her 
a  {edthful  and  loving^  husband  throughout  their  joint  lives. 
But  modem    researches   have    shown   that  there   was  a 
mystery  about    the   marriage  which   no   one  would  have 
gaessed  from  the  fluent  narratives  of  the  Norman  writers. 
They  enlarge  on  Matilda's  beauty,  on  her  accomplishments 
and  her  virtues.^     But,  just  as  the  Encomiast  of  Emma 
keeps  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  his  heroine  was  a  widow 
and  a  mother  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Cnut,^  so 
the  panegyrists  of   William  keep  out  of  sight  the  fact, 
revealed  to  us  by  a  comparison  of  several  documents  and 
incidental  statements,  that  Matilda  was  the  mother  of  a  Matilda*! 
son  and  a  daughter  of  whom  William  was  not  the  &ther.^  mo^ge 
Some    of   them   further  conceal,   what  others  have  ^^^^j.^^ 
honesty  to   allow,  that  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  was 
objected   to  on  canonical  grounds,  and  that  an  interval 
of  some  years  took  place  between  the  first  proposal  of 
marriage  and  the  actual  celebration  of  the  rite.     The 
language  of  William's  laureate  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that    Count  Baldwin    brought  his  daughter  across  the 
Norman  frontier  almost  as  soon  as  William's  ambassadors 
bad  reached  his  court  with  William's  proposal.^    A  more 

*  "  Corpore  valde  elegantem  animoque  libenJem,"  says  William  of 
Jmni^ges  (vii.  si).  So  Waoe,  who  wrongly  calls  her  motber  Constanoe 
(9640-9642) ;  "  Maheli  out  non,  mult  bele  h  genie.**  WilUam  of  Poitieni 
attributes  her  ezceUenoes  to  the  good  training  which  she  had  received  firam 
her  mother  Adela;  '^Enntrierat  autem  prndens  et  sanota  mater  in  fiHft 
qood  mimisribiis  paternls  mnhuplo  pnepondersret.*'  He  then  goes  on  to 
extol  the  royal  fiunily  of  Franoe,  to  whidi  he  is  not  always  so  loyal,  and  he 
oamndtB  the  blander  of  caDing  Robert  "fiUus  et  nepos  Regmn.*' 

»  See  voL  i.  p.  7»7« 

'  On  this  diaooreiy  of  Mr.  Stapkton  and  cm  other  points  connected  with 
the  maniage,  sea  Ajqpendix  O. 

<  WtlHam  of  Poitiers  faideed  would  almost  make  one  think  that  Baldwin 
set  off  with  hk  daughter  to  meet  William  as  soon  as  he  hesrd  that  William 
wanted  a  wife,  and  that  they  were  married  without  more  ado.    William  of 
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«HAP.  zn.  minute  examination  reveals  the  fact  that  the  marriage  was 
1049-1053.  first  thought  of  before  the  murder  of  Beorn,  but  that  the 
lovers  were  not  joined  together  by  the  Church  till  the  year 
of  the  death  of  Grodwine. 
^g[^  ^       The  scandal  of  a  later  age  told  the  tale  how  Brihtric, 
a  Thegn    of  Gloucestershire,   was    sent    ss    an    ambas- 
sador from    the   King  of  the  English  to  the   court  of 
Bruges,   how  the  daughter  of  the  Count  cast    an   eye 
of  love  on  the  tall  stalwart  Englishman,  how  she  offered 
herself  to  him  in  marriage,  how  he  refused  her  advances, 
and  how  in  later  times  Matilda,  the  Lady  of  the  English, 
found  means  of  ample  revenge  for  the  slight  which  he 
had  offered  to  Matilda,  the  Flemish  princess.     William, 
we  are  told,  forgetting,  it  would  seem,  that  such  hatred 
might  be  deemed  to  savour  of  love,  easily  granted  his 
wife's  prayer  for  the  imprisonment  of  Brihtric  and  for 
the  transfer  of  his  lands  to  herself.^     The  tale  is  evidently 
mythical,  but  it  preserves  the  kernel  of  truth  that  William 
was  not  the  first  love,  or  indeed  the  first  husband,  of 
Gerbod,      Matilda.     She  had   been  already  married  to   Gerbod,  a 
huBlMnd  of  man  of  distinction  in   Flanders,   whose  title  was  taken 
from  his  hereditary  oflSce  as  Advocate  of  the  great  Abbey 
^dren.     ^^  Saint  Bertin  at  Saint  Omer.     To  him  she  had  borne 
Gerbod  and  two  children,  a*  son  who  bore  his  father's  name,  and  who, 
in  after  times,  when   his  step-father   filled  the  English 
throne,  held  and  resigned  the  great  Earldom  of  Chester, 
the  special  home  of  the  house  of  Leofric*     The  other  child 
of  Gerbod  and  Matilda  was  a  daughter^  Gundrada  by 
name,  who  became  the  wife    of  William  of  Warren,  and 

Jumidgee  (vii.  ai)  Beems  to  make  tlie  marriage  follow  immediately  on  the 
embaasy,  though  he  afterwards  mentions  the  objectionB  made  on  the  groimd 
of  kindred,  on  which  William  of  Poitiers  holds  his  peace. 

^  See  the  tale  in  the  Ckmtinuator  of  Wace,  1^.  £Di%  ii.  55,  and  voL  iy. 
Appendix.  The  only  groundwork  for  the  story  seems  to  be  the  hct  that 
Matilda  hdd  certain  lands  which  had  belonged  to  Brihtric. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  5a a  A,  598  A.    His  description  is  "Oherfoodus  Fhmdrensls.** 
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whose  tomb    and   its  inscription  have   long  been  among  ohap.xil 
the  favourite  objects  of  antiquarian  research.^     That  tomb 
was  placed  in   a  minster  of  her  own  rearing,  which  has 
now  vanished    from  the  earth,  in   that  great  Priory  of 
Saint  Pancras  at  licwes  whose  walls  sheltered  the  King     1264. 
and  tbe  enemies  of  England  in  the  next  great  struggle 
for  her  freedom.     For  a  long  while  Gundrada  was  looked 
on  as  a  daughter  of  William  himself,^  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that   both  she  and  her  brother  Gerbod  were  the 
children  of  Matilda  by  her  first  husband.    The  question 
now  arises^  which  I  shall  discuss  elsewhere,^  whether  the 
elder    Gerbod  was  dead  at  the  time  of  William's  first 
courtship,  or  whether  the  delays  and  difficulties   which 
beset  the  marriage  of  William   and  Matilda  were  not, 
j)artly  at  least,  caused  by  the  necessity  of  procuring  a 
divorce    between    the    Flemish    princess    and    her    first 
husband.   The  balance  of  evidence  and  of  probability  seems  MatOda 
to  me  to  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  Matilda  J  widow, 
was  now  a  widow.     But  at  any  rate  it  is  certain,  though 
no  one  would  have  guessed  it  from  any  of  the  writers 
who  record  the  marriage,  that  the  bride  of  William  was 
already  the  mother  of  two   children   by  another   man. 
The    whole   story  forcibly   reminds  us  of   the  marriage 
of  Cnut  and  Emma,  except  that,  while  Emma  was  clearly 
many  years  older  than  Cnut,  Matilda,  married  no  doubt 
to   Gerbod   when  very   young,    must   have    been   about 
William^fl  own  age.*    Another  point  is  plain  that,  even 

*  See  EUiB,  i.  507.  The  Snscription  beginning  "Stirpe  Gnndrada  Ducum,** 
has  often  been  copied,  and  has  no  doubt  misled  many.  Yet  it  tells  the  other 
way.  The  "  Duces "  are  of  course  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  not  those  of 
Konnandy;  moreover  a  king*s  daughter  would  hardly  be  called  "stiipa 

Duciim. 

*  ^e  is  asBumed  to  be  such  even  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (ill.  354),  after 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Sti^eton^s  pi^)er. 

*  See  Appendix  O. 

*  Her  parents,  Baldwin  and  Adda,  were  married  about  1037.  ^^ 
Appendix  O. 
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oHJLF.  zn.  if  the  marriage  was  first  thought  of  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  William's  a£Pections  were  soon  firmly  fixed  upon 
the  woman  whose  hand  he  was  seeking.  No  otherwise 
can  we  explain  the  desperate  pertinacity  with  which  he 
followed  his  object  in  defiance  of  difficulties  to  which  a 
merely  political  suitor  would  soon  have  yielded. 

Beginning       The  scheme   of  the   marriage    must    have    been    first 
^f^ja'B        broached  soon  after  the  war  of  Domfront  and  Alen9on. 
joii^hip.    YoT  in  the  year  following  that  war  the  marriage  met 
with  the  most  formidable  of  all  obstacles.     It  was  for- 
bidden by  an  express  command  of  the  common  Father 
of  Christendom,  speaking  at  the  head   of  an  assembly 
which  had  a   real  claim  to   command   no    small    share 
The  of  the  reverence  of  Western   Europe.    The  good  Pope 

^d^.^^  Leo  had  gathered  together  at  Rheims  that  famous 
^^49'  Council  of  some  of  whose  acts  I  have  spoken  earlier 
in  my  history.^  For  one  of  those  moments  which  come 
few  and  far  between  in  the  annals  of  nations  and 
Churches,  the  two  lights  of  the  Christian  firmament 
shone  in  friendship  side  by  side;  the  two  swords  no 
longer  clashed  against  each  other,  but  were  drawn  at 
the  same  bidding  to  chastise  the  same  ofienders.  At 
the  summons  of  a  Pope  and  an  Emperor  each  alike 
worthy  of  his  throne^  clerks  and  laymen  had  assembled 
from  distant  lands,  among  which  England  had  not  been 
slow  to  send  her  representatives.^  The  abbatial  minster 
of  Saint  Bemigius  had  been  hallowed  by  the  Pope  him- 
self;  and  a  number*  of  princes  and  prelates  were  next 
called  to  account  by  the  assembled  Fathers  for  various 
breach^  of  the  law,  canonical  and  moral.  There,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  Norman  Bishop,  a  member  of  the  mightiest 
house  in  Normandy^  had  to  defend  himself  on  a  charge 
of  sacrilegious   destruction  of  his  own  church.^    There 

'  See  vol  a.  p.  III.  *  lb.  *  lb.  p,  iSa. 
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a  Prelate    of    tlie    Ducal  Bui^ndy,   Hngh  of  Langres,  chap.  xii. 

was  deposed    from    his  episcopal   o£Sce    for  various  acts 

of  cruelty   and  adultery.*    But  Pope  Leo  did  not  shrink 

from   tamitixig'    offenders  yet  more    exalted,    and   among 

them  lie  stxnck:   the  most  grievous  of  personal  blows  at 

the  Duke   of   the    l^ormans  himself.     One  special  object  Enforce- 

of  the    Coxmcil    ^was    the   stricter    enforcement    of  the^^^^ 

Church's  \scw  of  marriage,  a  point  on  which  the  princes  rfa»ti<»l 

Iftws  of 

and  great  nohles  of  Gkiul  would  seem  just  then  to  have  marriage. 

been  specially  lax.     Among  the  canons  of  the  Council,  two 

lie  aimed  epecially  at  oflRences  of  this  kind,  and  the  Pope 

and  the  assembled  Eathers  at  once  went  on  to  launch  the 

eensures  of  the  Church  against  offenders  of  every  degree. 

A  whole  train  of  princes  were  summoned  before  the  Synod, 

and  Boiue  of  them  were  actually  excommunicated.    Among  Censures 

them  were  the  two  princes  who  held  the  border  lands  ^^^^ 

between   Flanders  and  Normandy,  two    princes   of  one2?^®°* 

^  Jrrench 

of  whom  we  have  already  heard  but  too  much  in  our  princes. 
history,  and  of  both  of  whom  we  shall  hear  again. 
Eustace  of  Boulogne,  the  brother-in-law  of  King  Eadward, 
and  Ingelram,  seemingly  the  son  of  the  reigning  Count 
of  Pontbieu,  were  both  smitten  with  excommunication 
on  charges  of  incest  the  evidence  for  which  seems  to  be 
no  longer  forthcoming.  Theobald  of  Chartres,  the  son 
of  Odo  the  old  enemy  of  Normandy,  was  also  called 
to  account  on  a  charge  of  putting  away  his  lawful  wife 
without  cause.'     And  it  was  now  that  an  order  went 

'  Ann.  DivioiienfleB,  i^.  Pertz,  v.  41.  Labb^,  Conci]ia>  xl.  1407  et  seqq. 
QuroQ.  of  Auzene,  ap.  Labb^,  HbUotih.  i.  393. 

'  Labb^  CandSitk,  zL  141a.  The  two  canons  nm;  "xL  Ke  quis  in- 
cestnoBP  oonjunctioni  se  copularet.  xii  Ne  qnis,  legitimft  uxore  derelicU, 
aHam  dooeret.**  Presently  comes  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Sti^eton; 
"  Kxcommmiicavit  etiam  Gomites  Engelrannnm  et  Enstachimn  propter  in- 
eestmn,  ei  Hugonem  de  Brainil,  qui  legitimam  uxorem  dimiserat  et  aliam 
tSbi  in  raatrimonio  eodaverat.  Inierdixit  et  Baldmno  ComUi  Flandrensi  ne 
JUiam  euam  WiUelmo  iVbrimottno  nupiui  daret,  et  illi  ne  earn  acciperet, 
Vocavit  etiftm  Comitem  Tetbaldam,  quoniam  stiam  dindserat  uxorem."  I  do 
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CHAP.  XII.  forth  which  touched  the  two  mightier  neighbours  of 
P^4y!°  all  these  princes.  Count  Baldwin  of  Flanders  was  for- 
to  give  his  bidden  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  William  the 
to^.  Norman,  and  he,  William,  was  forbidden  to  receive  her. 
^**™'  Such  is  the   only    description   vouchsafed  to  the  great 

Duke.  The  other  princes  receive  their  usual  titles  of 
honour,  but  it  would  almost  seem  that  any  such  re- 
spectful mention  was  still  looked  on  as  not  due  of  right 
to  the  grandson  of  the  Tanner. 

At  the  time  then  of  the  Council  of  Rheims,  the  marriage 
had  not  yet  been  celebrated,  though  William's  first  pro- 
posals must  have  been  already  made  to  Baldwin,  and  must 
have  been  fEivourably  listened  to  by  him.  The  Papal  pro- 
hibition seemingly  stopped  the  marriage  for  four  years. 
Alleged      The  ground  of  objection  was,  according  to  all  the  evidence 

consan*  , 

giiiiiity  of   which  we  have  on  the  subject,  the  usual  ground  of  near- 

^d  ness  of  kin.     Yet  it  is  by  no  means  easy,  either  to  trace 

Hfttfldft.     up  ^i^Q  pedigree  of  William  and  Matilda  to  a  common 

ancestor,  or  to  see  any  reasonable  ground  for  the  prohibition 

on  any  of  the  usual  ecclesiastical  theories  of  afiSnity.     But 

it  certainly  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose  the  existence 

of  some  unrecorded  hindrance  of  this  kind  than  to  believe 

that  William  sought  the  hand  of  Matilda,  and  that  her 

muTiaffe     &ther  favoured  his  suit,  at  a  time  when  she  was  actually 

y   •     the  wife  of  another  man.^    At  all  events,  the  marriage 

Coind-       was  delayed,  and  the  moment  when  it  was  actually  cele- 

itflM^Xft-  hrated  coincides  so  remarkably  with  one  of  the  most  me- 

tion  with    morable  exploits  of  William's  countrymen  in  another  part 

tiyity  of     of  Europe  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  one  event  had 

'   not  some  influence  on  the  other.    The  Normans  were  now 

not  know  whftt  were  the  offences  of  Ingelram  (who  was  not  jet  Count) 
or  of  Eustace.  Theobald  had  put  away  Gersendis,  daughter  of  Herbert 
Wake-Dog  of  Maine,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  anon.  In  the  Art  de 
Verifier  lee  Dates,  ii.  615,  Theobald's  wife  Gersendis  seems  to  be  confounded 
with  his  sister  the  wife  of  Hugh  son  of  Herbert. 
'  See  Appendix  O. 
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pressing  tlieir  eoTiqTiest43  in  the  South  of  Italy,  and  Pope  ohap.xu. 
Leo  did   not    deem,    it   inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  en-  1053-1054. 
deavour   to    cliect    tlieir  progress  even  by  force  of  arms.^ 
His  own  proiwess,  tried  in  earlier  war&re,  the  lofty  stature 
and  heavy  swords    of  his  German  auxiliaries,  availed  him  Leo's  wan 
not.*     The  IPontiff  became  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  ene-  Nomu^ 
mies  who  knew  as  well  how  to  make  the  most  of  an  ad-  ?J.^pnl»- 
vantage  as  if  William  himself  had  been  their  leader.     And  feat  and 
in  tnnith   there   w^ia   one  in  their  ranks  with  a  head  well  m^!°^ 
nigh    as    etxnning    to   devise,  and  an  arm   well   nigh  as 
strong  to   execute,   as  the  head  and  the  arm  of  William 
himself.      Pot   the   Norman  host  was  commanded  by  the 
aons    of    Tancred    of   HauteviUe,   and    among   them,    as  Policy  of 
yet  the  least  renowned  among  his  brethren,  stood  the  man  wiscaid. 
before   whom   Csesars  as  well  as  Pontiffs  were  to  quail.^ 

^  "Hie  whole  story  u  given  in  the  hexameters  of  William  of  Apti]ia»  Ma- 
rmtoii,  ▼.  359  et  eeqq.     Ct  Milman,  iii.  35  et  aeqq. 

*  WilBam's  lines  on  the  stature  of  the  Germans  are  weU  known  as  being 

q;Qoied  by  Qibbon  (x.  357  ed.  Mihnan).    They  are  a  paraOel  passage  to  the 

worda  of  Jordanea  (3)  when,  after  reckoning  op  the  nations  of  Sc«ndinaTt% 

be  »ddfly   "  H»  itaqoe  gentes  Bomanis  [oddly  enough  tho^  is  a  various 

raadixig  "  Germaziis*']  corpore  et  animo  grandiores  infests  ssevitia  pugns.** 

Tbe  ApuHaii's  description  of  the  Gunman  swords  and  manner  of  fi^iting  is 

leoB  fiandliar,  and  is  worth  quoting,  as  showing  how  Teutonic  warfiure  was 

the  Hone  everywhere  (p.  360,  C,  D) ; 

"Nam  nee  equus  docte  manibus  giratur  eorum, 
Keo  validoe  ictus  dat  lancea,  prseminet  enos. 
Sunt  etenim  kmgi  spedaHter  et  peraonti 
lUamm  gladii,  percussum  a  vertioe  corpus 
Sdndere  sspe  8olent»  et  firmo  stant  pede  postquam 
Deponuntnr  eqids^  potius  oertando  perire 
Qoam  dare  terga  volunt,  magis  hoc  sunt  Marte  timendi, 
Qnam  dum  sunt  equites ;  tanta  est  audaoia  gentis.*" 
This  euMtly  describee  an  EngUsh  army  before  Cnut  introduced  the  axe  in- 
stead of  the  sword  (see  voL  i.  pp.  371,  389,  513),  and  the  impHed  panegyric 
<rf  William  is  the  parallel  of  the  impUed  panegyric  of  Guy  of  Amiens.    See 
▼oL  iL  p.  127- 

»  See  voL  L  p.  153.    So  WilL  App.  361  D ; 

"  BobertUB  et  ingenloeus 
Semper  oelsa  petens,  et  laudis  amans  et  honoris 
{^  oontingebat  sibi  pafana  vel  arte  vei  armi% 
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CHAP.  xu.  There  8txx)d  the  founder  of  the  Apulian  Duchy,  the  remote 
founder  of  the  Sicilian  Kingdom^  the  man  who  did  lees 
only  than  William  himself  to  make  the  Norman  name 
famous  and  terrible  throughout  the  world.    The  true  spirit 
of  Robert  Wiscard  appears  in  the   demeanour   of  con- 
querors who  bowed  in  the  lowliest  reverence  to  their  holy 
captive,  and  who  at  the  same  time  knew  how  to  win  from 
.    him  what  might  pass  as  a  lawful  investiture  of  all  their 
Origin        conquests.     Such  were  the  beginnings  of  that  Norman 
SioiilMi       Kingdom  of  the  South  whose  fate  forms  so  striking  a 
^^****    contrast  to  that  of  their  northern  conquest.     Thus  arose 
that    Sicilian   realm  whose  Crown  shone  the  brightest 
among  the  Pleiads  which  decked  the  brow  of  the  Wonder 
of  the  World,^  and  which^  in  its  lowest  depth  of  de- 
gradation, we  have  seen  merged  in  a  realm  of  happier 
i860,     omen  at  the  mere  approach  of  the  wonder-worker  of  our 
own  day. 
The  mar-        It  was  while  Leo  was  thus  kept  in  the  twwer  of  the 
oeiebrated ;  Normans  of  the  South  that  William  seems  to  have  thought 

^^Jg^i»  *^*'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^*®  **  ^^  ^^^  when  he  might  vaiture 
daMfhter  ^  trample  under  foot  the  prohibition  of  the  Council  of 
1053.'  Rheims.  It  may  be  that  the  reverential  gaolers  of  the 
Pope  had  contrived  to  wring  from  him  some  concession 
to  the  prince  whom,  if  they  did  not  look  on  as  their 
sovereign,  they  must  at  least  have  honoured  as  the  first 
in  rank  among  all  who  bore  the  Norman  name.  Or  it 
may  be  that  William  and  Baldwin  deemed'  that,  during 
such  a  collapse  of  the  Papal  authority,  any  breach  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline  might  safely  be  dared,  in  the  hope  that 
an  absolution  after  the  fact  might  be  won  from  some 

^que  diioebat»  qcdft  quod  violenti*  nepe 
Non  explere  potest^  explet  Terguti»  mentis.** 
CkMnpAre  the  wild  aoooont    of  Robert  WIbomxI   in  Benedict   of  Peter- 
borougli  (ii.  aoo  Stubbe),  where  he  is  transferred  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
First. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  153. 
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successor  less  austere  than  the  saintly  Leo.    At  all  events  ohap.  zn. 

the  marriage  was  celebrated  while  Leo  was  still  in  durance. 

Count  Baldwin  himself  led  his  daughter  through  Fonthieu 

to  the  Norman  frontier.     She  was  there  met  hy  the  hride- 

groom  who  had  so  long  and  so  patiently  waited  for  her. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed,  by  what  daring 

priest  or  prelate  we  know  not,  in  the  chm*ch  of  the  ducal 

town  which  stood  nearest  to  the  Flemish  border.    At  Eu, 

under  the  shadow  of  the  fortress  of  Bolf^  in  the  minster 

which  had   been   lately  reared  by  the  bounty  of  Count 

William  and  his  half-canonized  wife,^  Duke  William  re* 

ceived  the  hand  of  the  bride  whose  possession  had  been 

forbidden  to  him  by  the  judgement  of  Fope  and  Council. 

From  the  border  castle  the  new  Duchess  was  led  in  all 

fitting  state  to  her  husband^s  capital.    The  metropolitan  MMOda'a 

city  received  the  Lady  of  Normandy  with  every  expression  2^^ 

of  joy.     Any  doubts  as  to  the  canonical  validity  of  the 

marriage    were  likely  to  give  way  before  the  charm  of 

Matilda's  presence,  before  the  mere  novelty  of  seeing  the 

Court  of  Rouen^  after  an  interval  of  perhaps  thirty  years,' 

once  more  adorned  by  the  grace  and  dignity  of  a  reigning 

Duchess. 

But,  in  an  age  and  country  where  the  religious  spirit  0ppo«stion 
was  so  actively  at  work  as  it  was  in  Normandy  in  the  days  J^sSS^o 
of  William,  it  was  not  likely  that  any  breach  of  canonical  T^*^  , 

,  the  Duohy* 

law,  even  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  should  pass  un- 
challenged. Men  were  found  who  feared  not,  perhaps  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Baptist,  to  rebuke  the  prince  who  had 
dared  a  direct  breach  of  the  orders  of  so  revered  an  as* 
sembly  as  the  Council  of  Rheims.     And  the  opposition 

^  On  tlie  Counts  of  Eu,  aee  heicm,  p.  117. 

'  Thirty-flix  years  if  we  oonnt  from  the  death  of  Wl]liain*8  grandmother 
Jndiih  in  1017  ;  twenty-seven  if  we  oomit  from  the  death  of  Richard  the 
Good  in  ioa6.  The  question  turns  on  the  position  6f  Richaid's  second  wife 
Papia.    See  vol.  it  p.  179. 
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cHAp.xiL  was  led  by  one  from  whom,  according  to  all  the  accounts 
of  his  character  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  we 
should  not  have  looked  for  any  special  zeal  either  for 
Censure      ecdesiastical  discipline  or    for   Christian   morality.      At 
^nounc-   ^^  j^^^  ^f  ^Yie  Norman  Church  now  stood  William's 
Ardibiflhop  uncle  Malgcr,  a  man  who,  as  I  have  already  said,^  is  de- 
scribed to  us  only  in  the  darkest  colours.    Yet  almost 
the  only  act  recorded  of  him  is  one  which,  in  the  life  of 
a  saint,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  set  down  as  one 
of  the  most  striking  proo&  of  his  sanctity.    The  Primate 
of  Normandy  did  not  shrink  from  reproving  his  prince^ 
and  that  prince  the  Great  William,  for  the  breach  of  ca- 
nonical law  which   he  had  committed  in  marrying  his 
kinswoman.     He  at  least  threatened,  if  he  did  not  actually 
publish,  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  princely 
Hfa  pro-     oflTender.'    Was  his  motive  in  so  doing  simply  disloyalty  ? 
mothrei.     ^SLS  he,  as  one  account  seems  to  imply,  in  league  with  his 
brother  the  Count  of  Arques,  to    overthrow  William's 
throne?'    Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  Malger  was  really 
stirred  up  by  a  holy  zeal  to  denounce  a  breach  of  eoole- 
siastical  law,  however  exalted  the  offenders  ?    Such  is  the 
equally  distinct  statement  of  another  of  our  authorities, 
less  open  than  those  who  are  hardest  upon  Malger  to  the 
Nftture  of  influences  of  flattery  or  prejudice.*    After  all,  if  we  come 
aninst       to  distinguish  the  crimes  alleged  against  Malger  trom  the 
*^'      declamation  which  is  used  about  them,  they  are  not  crimes 

*  See  vol  U.  p.  ao8. 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  267.  "Fenint  quidam  esse  anmnam  depositioDi« 
caossam;  Matildem,  quam  Willelmua  aoceperat,  proxiinam  sibi  sanguine 
f^iisse.  Id,  ChristianaB  fidei  zelo,  Bfalgerium  non  tulisse,  ut  oonsangnineo 
cubiH  firuerentur,  sed  in  nepotem  et  comparem  exoommunicationis  jaoulum 
intentdsse.^ 

'  William,  or  Orderic,  in  the  death-bod  narratiye  (657  B),  puts  the  two 
together;  "Non  multo  post  alia  mihi  grayisBima  adyersitaa  oborta  est. 
Patrol  namque  mei,  Malgerius  Bothomagensis  Axduepisoopus  et  Guilldmua 
frater  ejus  ....  me  velut  nothum  contempserunt,"  etc. 

*  See  the  passage  of  William  of  Malmesbuzy  just  cited. 
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of  any  frightful  blackness.    They  are  the  follies  and  vices  chap.  xit. 

which  were  almost  a  matter  of  course  in  a  young  prince 

thrust  into  a  great  ecclesiastical  office  to  which  he  clearly 

had  no  real  call.      He  is  allowed  not  to  have  been  deficient 

in  the  learning  of  the  time.^    But  he  was  fonder  of  hunting 

than  became  an  Archbishop,  a  charge  which  seems  a  little 

hard  in  an  age  when  an  extravagant  devotion  to  brutal 

sports  was  not  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  highest  saint- 

liness.^     He  kept  too  splendid  a  table^^  and  wasted  the 

wealth,  and  even  the  ornaments,  of  his  church  in  reckless 

largesses/     All  this  is  likely  enough^  and  the  existence 

of  his  son  Michael  shows  that  he  was  no  strict  observer  of 

ecclesiastical  rule  on  other  points.^    And  we  can  well  be- 

Ueve  that  Duke  William,  all  whose  own  faults  save  one 

were  of  a  kind  exactly  opposite  to  those  of  his  uncle^  was 

diligent  in   rebuking  one  who  certainly  departed  widely 

&om  his  ideal  of  a  Prelate.®    But  when  these  intelligible 

and  probable  charges  are  mixed  up  with  vague  stories 

>  WOL  Mftlms.  iH.  267.  **  Ib  erat  litteris  quidezn  non  mediooriter  cultos.** 
This  is  admitted  even  by  William  of  Poitien,  xi6;  "Scriptorarum  arcana 
intelHgenti»  Uteralis  ocolo  oolligere  non  indoctns  fuit.** 

*  lb.  "Pro  nataliom  o(niadeiiti&  profeasioniB  oblitus,  yenationibus  et 
arimn  certaminibuB  8»piu8  josto  intendebat.^ 

'  Ib.  "Gazas  eode^iastioas  oonviviis  profuidoribus  inBmnebat.'*  So 
WllL  Pici.  116;  "MemaaB  eqmdem  nimiom  Buffidentes,  niminm  nitkUa, 


»» 


*  Win.  Pict.  116.  "Quun  pietas  plmimormn  omando  ditavit>  ille  spo- 
fiando  att^iaavit  eodesiam ;  non  sponBOB  ejus  Tel  pater  dicenduB,  sed  gra* 
▼iasimiis  dominuB  vel  rapadBsimuB  pnedo  ....  Lazgiendo  laudem  emere 
amabat^  specie  IfberaHtatiB  prodlguB  ....  Neo  enim  modum  poBtdt  lar- 
gittoni  donao  sedea  metropoUtana  omni  fere  omamento  caruit  et  theBauro.** 

'  Ocd.  Vit.  566  D.  Midliael  waa,  when  Orderio  wrote,  an  old  man  in 
great  honoar  with  Henry  the  First.  He  was  "probua  mHea  et  legitimua." 
Waoe  (9707)  glyeB  him  aeyeral  diildren,  and  aeemB  to  make  them  bom  after 
his  deposition.  Michael  is  «hom  mtdt  toorez,  Michiel  At  Baines  [aL 
Bayeoz]  apd^ea.*' 

*  WiU.  Piot.  116.  "Sflepenmnero  monitos  atque  oastigatus  privadm  at- 
que  pubHce  dtmiini  sm,  jovenis  et  laici,  si^nente  diligentia."  So  WiU. 
Mahna.  UL  »67;  "Crebto  conventns,  expostulante  n^>ote  patmeUs  [pa- 
trait]  offiBDsas.'* 
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oppodtioii 
probably 
honest. 


Wllliam*8 
indigna- 
tion at  him. 


of  robbery  and  other  unnamed  crimes,^  we  begin  to  have 
our  doubts.  We  are  told  also  that  successiye  Pontiffs  had 
refused  him  the  pallium,  as  being  unworthy  of  his  office,^ 
so  that  Rouen  was  now  in  much  the  same  case  as  Canter- 
bury. He  also  neglected  to  attend  more  than  one  Council 
at  Rome  to  which  he  was  summoned.^  All  Rouen  and 
all  Normandy,  we  are  told,  were  utterly  weary  of  their 
Primate  and  his  doings.^ 

All  this  may  well  have > been  so;  yet  the  excommuni- 
cation, or  threatened  excommunication,  of  the  Duke,  more 
especially  when  we  remember  that  the  fact  is  left  out 
by  those  who  draw  the  worst  picture  of  Malger,  suggests 
that  there  may  have  been  another  side  to  the  story.  The 
excommunication  does  not  read  like  the  act  of  one  who 
was  utterly  dead  to  the  duties  and  decencies  of  his  office. 
It  reads  more  like  the  act  of  one  who,  conscious  that  he 
had  greatly  neglected  those  duties  and  decencies^  was 
anxious  to  make  amends  for  past  offences  by  an  act  of 
saintly  zeal  and  boldness.  It  is  the  sort  of  act  which 
may  well  have  been  meant  as  the  first  step  in  an  amended 
career.  And  there  is  strong  ground  for  believing  that  it 
was  this  over  zealous  discharge  of  ecclesiastical  duty,  quite 
as  much  as  any  of  his  ecclesiastical  or  moral  offences,  which 
finally  brought  down  on  Malger  the  wrath  of  his  nephew 
and  sovereign.  It  would  be  altogether  of  a  piece  with 
William's  conduct  in  greater  matters  still,  if  his  personal 


'  Will.  Pict.  Ii6.  "  Sequontur  multoties  largitionem  n^ins.  Pneterea 
molestus  infiwniiB  ejus  odor  difftmdebatur  ob  alia  crimina.  Sed  a  ratione 
alienum  dndmus  in  vitiis  publicandis  immorari/*  etc. 

'  lb.  "  PalHo  nmnquam  est  insignitus  quod  .  .  .  manus  Bomani  Pon* 
tifids,  mittere  [?]  solita,  ei  denegavit  ut  minus  idoneo.'*  So  Will.  Malms, 
u.  s. 

'  lb.  117.  "  Apostolid  mandato  ssBpius  ad  Romanum  concilium  aodtus, 
renuit  ire."  William  is  just  now  very  zealous  for  the  Holy  See,  quite  un- 
Uke  the  Gallicanism  of  Rudolf  Glaber.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  272. 

*  lb.  "  Sane  pigebat  Botomagum,  pigebat  cunctam  Nonnanniam,  archi* 
pnesuUs." 
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indignation,  and  tlie  compIaiDts  and  entreaties  of  Matilda,  ohap.  xit. 
were  muLed    up    with    a  real  feeling  of  the  unfitness  of 
Malger    for   liis     office.*     At  all  events,  two  years  after  Malger  de- 
William's    Tnarriag'e,   long  before  that  marriage  was  con-  ^  council 
firmed  at  S^me,  M!alger  was  formally  deposed  from  his  see  <>^I^eux. 
by  a  joint  ex.ercise  of  the  ducal  and  the  pontifical  authority. 
Ermenfrid,  Sisliop  of  Sitten,  a  Prelate  who  seems  to  have 
been     Bpecially     employed  to  represent  the   Roman    See 
beyond  the  Alps,  ^was  now  sent  into  Normandy^  as  he  was     1062, 
in  after  years  twice  sent  into  England.     William  gathered 
a  Council   at    Xiisienx^  in  which  all  the  Bishops  of  Nor- 
mandy, nnder  the  presidency  of  the  Papal  Legate,  sat  in 
judgement    on    their   erring    metropolitan.      Malger  was 
unanimously  condemned,  and  the  Duke  decreed  his  depo- 
dtion  from    his  see.^     He  was  banished  to  the  Isles  ofHisbuiish- 
the  Cdtentin,   so  familiar  to  us  as  the  Channel  Islands.^  death. 
His  life   there   is  said  to  have  still  given  scandal  ;^    if 
Malger's   ehullition   of  zeal  against  William   was  really 

'  WiU.  M&hns.  iii.  267.  "  Qtiam  inea  doleecentis  uzorisB  quereka  acce- 
derent,  excogitatas  occasiones  quibus  persequutor  peccati  sede  pelleretur.** 
It  is  dear  that  Malger  had  partizans. 

*  WflUam  of  Poitiers  (117)  does  not  name  the  Legate.  He  says  only 
"  Pxinoepa  ....  deposmt  patmum  in  publico  aanctsB  synodi,  A|iOBtoHci 
Ticario  conctlBqae  Normaimiffi  epiacopis,  jnxta  canonom  auctoritatem,  sen- 
tfentiam  dantibiu  rnianimi  consensus."  The  list  in  Mabillon  (Analeota,  ii. 
439)  names  ErmenMd  (see  voL  H.  p.  458),  and  mentions  the  place,  Lisieux. 
William  ci  Jnmi&gee  (vii.  24)  makes  Malger  resign  his  see ;  "  £0  tempore 
Malgerius  Aichipnesul  Botomagensis  dedpere  ooepit>  et  insipientiA  ductus 
ArchipraBsolatnm  Dud  reddidit.**  The  strong  regcUe,  or  rather  duccUe,  of 
an  our  aoooonts  diould  be  noticed.    See  rcl,  ii.  p.  ao6. 

'  Winiam  of  Poitiers  does  not  mention  the  banishment  of  Malger,  but  it 
IS  spoken  of  by  most  of  our  other  authorities.  WiU.  Gem.  vii.  24.  "  Dux 
autem  Malgeiium  in  insuU  quae  didtur  Ghemervia  retrusit.'*  The  list  in 
Mahillnn  (ii.  459)  says,  "Dedit  postea  illi  quamdam  insulam  in  Gonstanti- 
niensi  pago  in  maii  sitam.**    Roman  de  Bou,  9703 ; 

"  Es  isles  Vint  de  Gostentin, 
Lk  fu  ^  vist  treequ'  ^  la  fin." 
On  the  **  Isles  of  the  G6tenthi"  see  vd.  i.  p.  186  et  seqq. 

*  MabQlon,  a.  s.    "  In  quE  [insul4]  pluzibus  annis,  non  quidem  ut  decuit, 
rixit."     Wace,  as  a  Jersey  man,  is  much  fuller  on  this  part  of  the  story. 

VOL.  111.  H 
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OHAP.  xu.  the  beginning  of  his  own  reformation^  nothing  was  more 
likely  to  throw  him  back  in  the  work  of  amendment  than 
the  consequences  which  his  over  diligence  had  brought 
upon  him.  One  of  the  charges  against  him  was  that  of 
dealing  with  a  familiar  spirit,^  a  charge  which  has  been 
ingeniously  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  learning 
of  Malger  took  in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  and  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  Gerbert  and  many  others,  the  reputation 
of  practising  magic  was  the  penalty  of  knowledge  beyond 
his  age.^  It  was  his  custom  to  sail  about  among  the 
islands,  and  sometimes  to  visit  the  mainland  of  the  Cd* 
tentin.  One  day^  on  entering  the  vessel^  his  supernatural 
power  enabled  him  to  prophesy  that  one  of  the  company 
would  die  that  day.  He  knew  not  however  who  was  the 
doomed  person,  nor  by  what  means  he  would  perish.  His 
prediction  was  fulfilled  in  himself;  he  fell  overboard  and 
was  drowned.  His  body  was  afterwards  found  among  the 
rocks,  and  he  was  buried  at  Cherbourg.' 
Malger  A  Prelate  of  a  very  diflerent  stamp  from  Malger  sue- 

by  Mau-     cceded  him  on  the  metropolitan  throne  of  Rouen.    William 
"^"*'         had  now  fully  learned  that  the  'high  places  of  the  Church 

'  Boman  de  Bou,  9714  et  Beqq.  He  had  "  an  deable  priv^**  called  Toret 
or  Toreity  who  was  always  at  his  beck  and  call.  What  is  Toret  t  Pluquet 
makes  it  a  diminutive  from  Thor.  Sir  F.  Palgrave  (iii.  276,  277)  speaks  of 
French  antiquaries  ''who  disoover  in  the  name  Thoreit  the  exclamation 
Tbor-aie,  an  invocation  of  Thor  the  Hammerer.'*  Pluquet  at  least  does  not. 
(On  Thor-aie  see  vol.  ii.  p.  254.)  Sir  Francis  goes  on,  "  But  the  vocable 
is  pure  hoch  deuUch,  and  however  gained  or  bestowed,  simply  signifies 
Folly.**  Of  two  improbable  explanations  Pluquet*s  seems  to  me  the  less 
improbable.  See  Mr.  Thorpe*s  amaring  note  to  Lappenberg;  Norman 
Kings,  p.  86,  where  he  mixes  up  Malger*s  familiar  spirit  with  Balph  of 
TeBSon*8  war-cry.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  254 ;  and  Taylor*s  Waoe,  p.  20. 

^  Histoire  dee  Archeveeques  de  Bouen  (Bouen,  1667),  p.  253.  The 
author,  a  Benedictine  fetther,  is  dispoeed  to  let  Malger  off  more  easily  than 
most  people. 

*  MabiUon,  ii.  439.  *'  Poetea  vero,  quo  autem  divino  judido  ignoratur, 
in  man  submersus  est.**  Waoe  teUs  the  story  at  length,  9727  et  seqq.  But 
there  must,  as  Prevost  says,  be  some  mistake  in  the  name  Winfant,  which 
suggests  the  Picard  Witsand  rather  than  any  havCT  of  the  CAtentin. 
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could  not  be  riglitly  turned  into  mere  provisions  for  the  oHAP.xn. 
younger   members    of  sovereign   houses.     He   determined  ^^^*^ 
to  give  the  "Norman  Church  a  thoroughly  worthy  chief 
pastor,  and   in  bis  choice  he  overlooked  all  prejudices  of 
family  and  even  of  nation.     This  willingness  to  recognize 
the  claims  of  merit  in  strangers  from  every  land  has  been 
akeady   spoken   of  as  one  of  the  marked  features  of  the 
Norman  national  character/    The  new  Primate,  Maurilius, 
was   a  man   of  foreign  birth,  one  who   had   seen  many 
parts  of  tbe  world,  and  who  seems  to  have  made  choice 
of  Normandy   as   his  adopted   country.     His  career  in  His  birth 
many  respects  reminds  us  of  that  of  Lanfranc,  with  this  Rhdnw, 
difference,  that  the  earlier  years  of  Lanfranc  were  spent  and  studiea 

'  •'.  ^         at  LUttich. 

m  a  character  wholly  lay,  while  Maurilius  had  first  entered 
the  ecclesiastical  calling  as  a  secular  priest.  He  was  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  bom  of  a  noble  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bheims.^  But  his  higher  education  was  Teu- 
tonic. He  first  studied  at  home  at  Bheims,  then  at  Liit- 
tich,  and  lastly,  as  the  reward  of  his  proficiency  in  learning, 
he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  "  Scholasticus,"  Chancellor  He  be- 
or  Lecturer,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Halberatadt,  one  ^^holaa- 
of  the  richest  secular  foundations  in  the  Saxon  Church.*  S?^?"  ** 

Halber- 

But  the  zeal  of  Maurilius  soon  aspired  to  a  straiter  life  stadt. 
than  that  of  a  secular  canon.     He  left  his  stall  at  Halber-  He  be- 
stadt,  he  took  himself  into  Normandy,  and  there  became  mo^]^  ^t 
a  monk  in  the  Abbey  of  F&amp.*    That  great  house,  the  ^^<»°*P* 

'  See  YoL  i.  p.  151.  XVilL  Malms,  iii.  246.  "Omnium  gentium  benignls- 
ifani  ftdTenae  aeqtUiH  secum  honore  oolunt.** 

'  MaHDod,  ii.  439.  **  Nobili  prosapift  ex  Remenn  pago  exortuB,  et  in 
ejuadem  ctritads  ecdetdd  educatus,  inde  in  Leodicensi  ecclesi&  omni  liberalium 
arUom  peritiA  imbuttu."  Orderic  (567  C)  calls  him  "  genere  Maguntinus.*' 
He' most  bare  ccmfinrnded  the  birthplace  of  Maurilius  with  the  plaoe  of  his 
prefeiment,  Halberatadt  being,  at  all  erents,  in  the  province  of  Mainz. 

'  MabiQon,  iL  440.  "  Halventatensb  [mark  the  LowButch  form]  eo- 
ckaiflB  BdkolaiiticuB  effisctus  est,  qui  locus  in  SazoniA  ditisaimus  habetur.** 
On  the  office  of  the  Scholasticus,  compare  Adelard  at  Waltham,  vol.  ii. 

p.  441. 

*  This  first  profession  at  Fecamp  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  list  in 
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cHAP.xn.  £Eivourite  foundation  of  Richard  the  FearleBS,  and  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  misapplied  bounty  of  our  own  Eadward, 
was  now   flourishing  in   all   the  zeal    of   youth.^      The 
Bene-         Benedictines^  who  under  the  rule  of  Richard  the  Good, 
m^u  at    ^^^  patron  and  father  of  monks^  had  displaced  the  secular 
Fecamp,     canons,  were  now  under  the  rule  of  their  first  Abbot,  the 
renowned  and  holy  William,  a  native  of  Italy,  and  of  il- 
lustrious birth.     He  it  was  who  received  the  Chancellor 
Maorilius    of  Halberstadt  as  one  of  his  spiritual  household,'  till,  like 
^^^^  Lanfranc/  the  neophyte  sought  for  a  still  more  complete 
becomes  a  isolation  from  the  world,  and,  with  the  leave  of  his  Abbot, 

hermit  in 

Italy.  Maurilius  lefb  F^mp  for  some  undescribed  part  of  Italy, 
where  he  led  a  hermit's  life,  supporting  himself  by  the 
He  is  made  work  of  his  own  hauds.^  His  sanctity  at  last  drew  on 
g^^  ^  him  the  notice  of  the  &mou8  BonifSeu^,  Marquess  of 
Mary's  at    Tuscanv,  the  father  of  the  more  &mou8  Countess  Matilda. 

Florence  . 

by  the  This  prince  constrained  him,  much  against  his  will,  to 
B(^Ji^.  undertake  the  government  and  the  reform  of  the  great 
lota^"  monastery  of  Saint  Mary  in  the  city  of  Florence.  He 
laboured  there  for  some  years,  and  brought  his  monks  into 
some  degree  of  order  and  good  living.  But  the  elder 
members  of  the  brotherhood,  accustomed  to  the  lax  govern- 
ment of  former  Abbots,  proved  too  much  for  his  powers 


Mabillon.  Orderic  (u.  s.)  mentions  only  his  second  sojourn  there.  But  does 
not  a  profession  at  F^oamp  under  the  Italian  Abbot  William  form  a  kind  of 
transition  between  Halberstadt  and  the  Italian  hermitage  ? 

*  See  voL  i.  p.  253 ;  ii.  p.  533. 

'  The  profession  of  MauriliuB  at  Fecamp  would  naturally  come  within  the 
time  of  Abbot  William,  1001-1031.  After  so  varied  a  career,  we  can 
hardly  £uicy  him  less  than  fifty  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  Arch- 
bishoprick,  and  we  want  several  years  for  each  of  his  metamorphoses  be* 
tween  Halberstadt  and  Rouen.  His  first  sojourn  at  Fecamp,  his  hermit 
life,  his  abbacy  at  Florence,  his  second  sojourn  at  Fecamp,  might  weU  take 
up  twenty-four  years  among  them. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  234. 

*  Mabillon,  ii.  440.  "  Eremi  cultor  solitariam  vitam  duoens  opere  ma* 
nuum  vixit.*^ 
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of  reformation/      He  threw  up  his  dignity  and  went  back  chap.  xir. 
to  Fecamp,  v^here  he  lived  for  some  years  as  a  private  ^®  retunw 
monk,    under   the   new  Abbot  John.      This   Prelate  was^^bor™^ 
another  Italian^  high  in  favour  alike  with  the  Duke  of  the  •^^^• 
Normans  and  with  the  King  of  the  English,  and,  like  so 
many  others  of  his  order,  he  had  found  it  to  his  advantage 
to  cross  the  sea  and  visit  the  saintly  Eadward  face  to  face.' 
Under  his  rule  the  ex- Abbot  of  Florence  lived  in  peace,  Maurilius 
ffll  he  was   called  by  Duke  William  to  the  highest  place  biS^  of 

in   the    Norman   Church.      In  that  post   Maurilius  held  ^"®^*  ^ 

1055-1009. 

more  than  one  Council  of  his  province.'     He  also  finished 

the  rebuilding  of  the  metropolitan  church,  which  had  been 

begun  by  his  predecessor  Robert,  and  had  perhaps  stood 

still  during^  the  unthrifly  reign  of  Malger.     The  church  He  com- 

of  Maurilius^  which  has  wholly  made  way  for  the  works  of  P^®*®*  *^*^ 

later  architects,  was  consecrated  three  years  before  the  in-  Rouen 

vasion  of  Eng-land,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Bishops  of  1063. 

his  province,  and  of  Duke  William  himself.  *     He  survived 

this  great  ceremony  six  years,  and  died  in  the  fall  odour 

of  sanctity,  having  seen  his  sovereign  and  benefactor  for 

three  years  on  the  throne  of  England. 


*  MAbOIon,  ii.  440.  So  Ord.  Vit.  567  C,  who  adds  a  characteristic  Italian 
tnit ;  **  In  urbe  Florenti&  monachili  ccenobio  Abbatis  jure  prsBfuit,  et  ex- 
osiis  tnuiBgreBsoTibiis  pro  rigore  discipline  yenenom  in  potu  sibi  propinato 
deprdiendit.** 

'  Ord.  Vit.  a.  s.  "Tempore  Jobannis  Abbatis  eompatriot(B  sui  Fiscan- 
nmn  vesdi."  But  the  local  acoonntB  make  John  a  Lombard.  Orderic  might 
have  aaBomed  that  an  Abbot  at  Florence  must  be  an  Italian,  but  how  could 
this  be  reconciled  with  his  description  of  Maurilius  as  **  Maguntinus*'  ?  Of. 
NeustziaPiA,  233. 

'  Besrin,  47-49-  Ponmeraye,  71.  Mabillon,  il.  441.  "Adstante  Wil- 
lehtto  Nonnumanim  Duce,  postea  Anglorum  Bege,  cum  <nnnibus  suffiraganeis 
suia,  ocmciliiini  in  Bothomagmud  ecdedA  de  castitate  conservand&  et  cseteris 
woctonnn  patrtun  institutionibusy  pastorum  incuri&  negligenter  postpositiBy 
▼iriHter  restituendis  religiose  cdebravit.**  Everything  bears  witness  alike 
to  the  ecdcAastical  supremacy  of  the  Norman  Dukes  and  of  the  personal 
seal  of  WUHam  in  all  eodeaiastical  matters. 
•  See  roL  il,  p.  179. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

The  mar- 
riage of 
WilUam 
and  Ma- 
tilda cen- 
sured by 
Lanfranc. 


His  present 
&vour  with 
William. 


Papal 
Interdict 
on  Nor- 
mandy? 


The  deposition  of  Malger,  the  succession  of  Manrilins^ 
and  the  men  to  whom  the  career  of  the  new  Primate  in- 
troduces us,  serve  well  to  illustrate  that  great  religious 
movement  which  was  now  going  on  in  Normandy,' 
and  which  was  beyond  doubt  greatly  fostered  by  the  wise 
appointments  which  William  had  now  learned  to  make 
to  the  great  ecclesiastical  offices  in  his  gift.  But  the  un- 
lucky Archbishop  was  not  the  only  churchman  who  felt 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  administer  rebuke  to  one  of 
William's  temper.  A  greater  than  Malger  or  Maurilius 
took  upon  him  the  function  of  Micaiah,  and,  strangely 
enough,  he  found,  through  a  temporary  disgrace,  a  path 
to  a  higher  place  in  the  favour  of  his  prince.  Lanfranc, 
now  Prior  of  Bee,  already  high  in  the  Duke's  favour  and 
a  sharer  in  his  inmost  counsels,^  perhaps  took  upon  him 
personally  to  rebuke  his  sovereign  for  his  uncanonical 
marriage;  at  all  events  he  was  known  to  have  spoken 
his  mind  freely  and  openly  on  the  subject.  The  writer 
whom  we  have  to  follow  for  the  share  taken  by  Lanfranc 
in  the  affair  adds  that  all  Normandy  was  laid  under  an 
interdict  by  Papal  authority  as  a  punishment  for  the  sin 
of  its  prince.'  The  contemporary  writers  so  evidently  avoid 
the  whole  subject  that  their  silence  counts  for  less  than  it 
otherwise  would;  but  it  would  certainly  be  strange  if 
80  memorable  an  exercise  of  Papal  authority  as  the  inter- 
diction of  divine  offices  throughout  the  Duchy  found  no 


*  See  v(A,  ii.  pp.  210,  an. 

*  Yit.  Lanfr.  ap.  Giles,  i.  287.  "Ad  administranda  quoque  totius  patrin 
negotia  summus  ab  ipso  Normannorum  Duce  Willelmo  cozudliarias  assumi- 
tor."  Allowing  for  the  natural  exaggeration  of  a  panegyrist,  there  seems 
enough  to  imply  a  veiy  close  relation  between  William  and  Lanfranc.  See 
vol.  ii.  p.  225. 

'  lb.  288.  "  Unde  auctoritate  Romani  Papse  tota  Neustria  fuerat  ab  officio 
Christianitatis  suspensa  et  interdicta."  So  Chron.  Beoc.  n.  s.  Waoe  (9659) 
makes  Malger  pronounce  the  interdict ; 

Maugier  ki  tint  rAroeveslde  Sor  WiUame  ^  sor  sa  moiUier. 

Mist  Normendie  tute  en  uie  Andui  les  fist  esoumengier.*^ 
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one  to  record  it  except  the  local  chronicler  of  Bee.     But>  chap.  xn. 

however  this  may  be,  we  need  not  doubt  that  Lanfranc 

spoke  out  on  the  subject  in  a  way  which  was  far  from 

agreeable  to  the  Duke  and  was  probably  still  less  agreeable 

to  the  Duchess.     The  darker  side  of  William's  character 

now  stands  forth.     He  was  already  stark  beyond  measure 

to  the  men  who  withstood  his  will.^     With  all  his  great  WUliam's 

qualities,  he  could  not  endure  anything  which  savoured  to^bw^^  ^ 

of  personal  insult,  least  of  all  when  that  insult  touched  Personal 

his  wife  as  well  as  himself.     The  stem  executor  of  justice, 

the  reformer  of  the  Norman  Church,  is  forgotten  for  a  while 

in  the  man  who  mutilated  his  prisoners  at  Alen9on,'  and 

who,  years  after,  burned  Mantes  to  punish  a  silly  jest  of 

its  sovereign.     Lanfranc  had  also  enenaies  at  hand,  who  did 

not  fail  to  stir  up  the  mind  of  the  Duke  against  him.*   The 

vengeance  taken  by  William  was  cruel,  one  might  almost 

add,  cowardly.     For  the  fault  or  virtue  of  one  member  he 

punished  the  whole  society,  and,  as  commonly  happened 

in  such  cases,  the  punishment  fell  more  heavily  on  the 

dependants    of  the    society  than   on   the   society   itself.* 

William  ordered  that  Lanfranc   should  at  once  be  dis-  He  orden 

missed  from  the  monastery  and  banished  from  Normandy,  ment  of 

But  he  also  ordered  the  ravaging  and  burning  of  part  ]^^  Wm 

of  the  possessions  of  the  Abbey.     Both  conomands  were  t*^®"!***''^" 

obeyed.     Lanfranc  set  forth  from  Bee,  to  seek  his  fortune  Abbey. 

once  more,  and  he  set  forth  in  a  guise  almost  as  lowly 

as  that  in  which  he  had  first  shown  himself  in  the  presence 

of  Herlwin.     But  his  journey  was  not  a  long  one.     By  Kreconcilia- 

chance  or  by  design,  he  met  William  on  the  way/  the  Lanfranc 

visible  change  in  his  fortunes,  aided  by  his   own  ready  ^u^e/ 

wit,  gained   him  a  hearing  with   the   Duke,  and   terms 

*  See  viA.  H.  p.  167.  *  See  vol.  iL  p.  285. 

*  Vit.  LAofr.  387.    "  Qoonimdam  etiam  aocuBationibuB  delatorum  Dux  in 
•o  Teliementer  amarioaioB.** 

*  See  vd.  ii  pp.  215,  333.  *  See  Appendix  P. 
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OHAP.  ZZL 


Lanfitoio 
becomes 
the  cham- 
pion of  the 
mairiage. 


Negotia- 
tions 
with  the 
Roman 
Court. 

1054  » 
-1059. 


of  recoDciliatioii  were  readily  agreed  on.  Lanfrane  was 
again  admitted  to  William's  full  favour,  confirmed  by 
the  kiss  of  peace.^  The  damage  done  to  the  estates 
of  the  house  of  Bee  was  more  than  made  good.'  But 
Lanfrane  was  required  in  return  to  withdraw  his  op- 
position to  the  Duke's  marriage,  and  even  to  make  himself 
the  champion  of  his  cause.  A  man  of  scrupulous  honour, 
according  to  modem  ideas  of  honour,  would  not  have 
accepted  such  an  office.  But  modern  ideas  of  honour 
diflTer  widely  from  monastic  ideas  of  conscience.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  terms  agreed  to  by  Lanfrane  at  which 
the  most  tender  and  the  most  formal  conscience  could  be 
offended.'*  Lanfrane  had  denounced  the  marriage  as  sinful, 
and  he  was  not  called  on  to  withdraw  that  denunciation. 
He  might  still  look  upon  the  act  as  sinful,  but  he  pledged 
himself  to  do  his  best  to  procure  that  the  sin  should  be 
forgiven.  The  marriage  ^vas  at  most  a  breach  of  a  canonical 
restriction,  and  it  was  not  beyond  the  power  of  the  Apo- 
stolic See  to  heal  such  a  breach  even  after  the  fact.  Lan- 
frane then  was  to  go  to  Rome,  and  to  use  all  the  power 
of  his  learning  and  eloquence  to  obtain  from  the  Pontiff 
a  dispensation  which  would  make  good  the  marriage  which 
had  been  irregularly  contracted.* 

If  these  transactions  between  William  and  Lanfrane 
took  place  soon  after  the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  the 
negotiations  with  the  Roman  Court  must  have  been  pro- 
longed indeed.  William's  anxiety  to  keep  his  wife  seems 
to  have  proved  as  fertile  a  source  of  canonical  disputations 
as  the  anxiety  of  Henry  the  £ighth  to  get  rid  of  his.  It 
is  at  least  certain  that  the  matter  was  not  finally  settled 


'  Yit.  Lanfr.  287.     "  Gratissime  moz  suocedunt  amplexus  et  oscola.'* 

*  lb.     "  Multo  etiam  cum  augmento  reatituenda  promittmitur  que  Dux 
nnperrime  devastari  juaserat/* 

'  See  this  point  discussed  by  Dr.  Hook,  ii.  94. 

*  Yit.  Lanfr.  289.     "lAnfrancus  .  .  .  Bomam  venerat  .  .  .  ut  ageret 
pro  Duoe  Normannomm  et  uxore  ejus  apud  Apostolicum.^^ 
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till  the  Pontificate  of  Nicolas  the  Second,  the  PontiflF  who  ohap.  xn. 
yielded   so   readily  to   the  threats   of  the   English   Earl 
Tostig/  and  who  found  it  equally  expedient  to  yield  to  the 
milder  persuasions  of  the  orator  of  Pavia.     Nicolas  did  not  Succession 
ascend  the  Papal  throne  till  six  years  after  the  marriage 
ceremony  at  Eu.     It  is  quite  possible  that  stem  and  re-  [Victor  the 
solute  Popes  like  Victor  the  Second  and  Stephen  the  Ninth  1055-1057. 
refused  to  grant  any  concession,  and  it  is  probable  that  Stephen 
the  scruples  of  Lanfranc,  perhaps  those  of  William  him- 1057-1058. 
self,  would  forbid  any  application  to  the  usurper  Bene-  Benedict 
diet.*    But,  in  any  case,  Nicolas  granted  the  required  dis-  1058-1059. 
pensation.     Lanfranc  visited   Rome,  both  on  the  Duke's  Nicolas  the 

Second 

errand  and  on  his  own.      The   theological   dispute  with  1059- 
Berengar  of  Tours'  was  still  going  on,  and  in  the  second  '    '*■' 

.  A       .  Second 

Lateran  Conncil,  held  under  the  presidency  of  Nicolas,  Lateran 
the  heretic  publicly  retracted  his  errors.*     Lanfranc  was  ^  ^   ' 
again   present  as   the   champion   of  orthodoxy,'  and   his  ^®59- 
performances  in  this  way  may  well  have  inclined  Pope  again 
and  Council  to  listen  favourably  to  his  petitions  on  other  ^^!^ 
subjects.     He  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  sovereign  firmly  »nd  pleads 
and  effectually,  and  he  seems  to  have  used  language  nearly  Uam  and 
as  plain-spoken  as  Tostig  did  two  years  later.     William,     **"^- 
he  argued,  was  determined  not  to  give  up  his  wife ;'   the 
Pope  would  therefore  do  well  to  yield,  for  ecclesiastical 
censures — ^the  interdict  is  clearly  intended — would  fall  quite 
as  heavily  on  the  innocent  as  on  the  guilty.^     Another 
argument  is  also  put  into  Lanfranc's  mouth,  that  the  pride 
of  Count  Baldwin  would  not  endure  to  have  his  daughter 

«  See  vol.  ii.  p.  455-  *  lb.  431.  ^  lb.  115. 

*  He  however  retracted  back  again.    Yit.  Lanfir.  289.     See  Miknan, 

lit  5*- 

*  SeeroL  ii.  pp.  ii5»  225. 

*  WL  Lanfr.  389.     "  Nam  Dux  pneOam  [Gerbod  is,  as  usual,  forgotten] 
quam  aoceperat  noUo  pacto  dimittere  vellet." 

^  lb.     **  LoquutuB  cum  Papa  IHcQlao  oetendit  quia  ejus  sententia  iUo« 
tontnm  gravabaty  qui  eos  neo  oonjunxerant  nee  sepaiare  poterant.** 
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CHAP.  xn.  thrown  back  on  his  hands — he  might  have  added  with  a 
second  brood  of  children,  and  those  too  of  doubtful  le- 
gitimacy. War  would  certainly  break  out  between  Nor- 
mandy and  Flanders,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  common 
Father  of  Christendom  to  hinder,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the 
shedding  of  Christian  blood.  To  these  various  arguments 
the  mind  of  Pope  Nicolas  yielded.     Lanfranc  at  last  re- 

?*°*f  ^^'   turned   with   the   wished-for  dispensation   which   at   last 

Lannano  ,  ^      * 

retuTDsto    ratified  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical   authority  the  mar- 
1059-10^.  riage  which  had  been,  in  ecclesiastical  eyeB^  rashly  and 
irregularly  entered  into  six  years  before.' 


NiooUw 
grants 
the  dlB- 


Condi  tion 
of  the  dis- 
pensation. 

Founda- 
tion of 
the  two 
Abbeys 
at  Caen. 


So  great  a  favour  however  was  not  to  be  granted,  except 
on  condition  that  the  sinners  should  atone  for  their  fault 
by  worthy  works  of  penance.  The  Duke  and  the  Duchess 
were  each  to  rear  and  endow  a  monastery  for  religious 
persons  of  their  respective  sexes.'     Another  account  adds 

^  Will.  Oem.  yii.  26.  "  Willelmus  Dux,  dum  a  qmbusdam  religiosis  [no 
mention  of  Lanfranc  personally]  sspius  redai^eretur,  eo  quod  cognatam 
suam  sibi  in  matrimonium  copulftsset,  missis  legatis,  Bomanum  Papam  super 
hftc  re  consuluit.  At  ille  sagaciter  considerans  quod,  si  divortium  fieri 
juberet,  forte  inter  Flandrenses  et  Normannoe  grave  beUum  exsuigeret, 
maritum  et  oonjugem  a  reatu  absolvit.**  Yit.  Lanfr.  289.  ''  Hoc  audiens 
et  yerum  esse  advertens  summus  Pontifex,  dispemtatione  habitfti  oonjugitun 
concessit.*' 

'  Win.  Gem.  n.  s.  "  Eis  pcenitentiam  injnnxit.  Mandavit  enim,  ut  ab 
eis  duo  coenobia  oonderentur,  in  quibus  pro  ipsis  ab  utroque  sexu  Deo  sedulo 
preces  offerentur.**  Vit.  lAnfr.  289.  "  Eo  tamen  modo  quatenus  Dux  et 
uxor  ejus  duo  monasteria  oonstruerent,  in  quibus  singulas  congregationes 
virorum  ac  mulierum  coadunarent,  qui  ibi  sub  normft  sanctsB  relligionis,  die 
noctuque  Deo  deservirent  et  pro  salute  eorum  supplicarent.**  William  of 
Malmesbury  (iii.  267)  would  almost  seem  to  have  looked  on  the  foundations 
as  a  y<duntary  expiation,  like  the  pilgrimage  of  Swegen;  "Postmodtmi, 
proveotioribus  annis,  pro  expiatione  aoeleris,  ilium  sanoto  Stephano  Cadomis 
monasterium  eedificAsse,  iUam  beatsB  Trinitati  in  eodem  yico  idem  fedsse, 
utroque  pro  sexu  suo  personas  habitantium  eligente.'* 

On  the  history  of  Saint  Stephen*s,  I  must  refer  to  two  excellent  local 
works,  "L'Abbaye  de  Saint-Etienne  de  Caen,  par  C.  Hippeau,"  Caen,  1855 
(M.  Hippeau  is  also  known  as  the  editor  of  the  firat  complete  edition  of 
Gamier'n  Life  of  Saint  Thomas),  snd  "Ana]y?e  Arohitectorale  de  VAbbaye 
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that    four    foundations    of    still    more    direct    usefulness,  chap.  xn. 

hospitals  namely  for  the  sick,  blind,  and  aged,  were  also 

to  be  establisbed  in  four  of  the  chief  towns  of  Normandy, 

at  Rouen,  Bayeux,  Caen,  and  Cherbourg.^     The  discharge 

of  the  former   part   of  the   Papal   command   caused   the 

creation  of  two  of  the  noblest  architectural  monuments  of 

the  Duchy.     The  two  stately  Abbeys  of  Caen   arose   as 

at  once  the  monument  and  the  atonement  of  the  irregular 

marriaee  of  William  and  Matilda.     Each  of  those  noble  Character 

of  the 

piles  retains  to  this  day  large  portions  of  the   original  buildings, 
work   of  its  founder,  and  each  shows  a  character  of  its 
own,   a   kind   of  personality  received   from   its   founder's 
hand.     The  church  of  Matilda,  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Matilda's 
Trinity,  the  first  to  be  begun,  the  last  to  be  brought  to  ^^  g^iy 
perfection,  bears  witness,  we  may  say,  to  the  feminine '^'^'y- 
impatience  of  the  Duchess,  to  her  anxiety  not  to  delay 
the  work  of  atonement  for  her  fault.     Her  church  was  Its  con- 
so  far  completed  as  to  be  ready  for  consecration  in  thejuneiS, 
year  of  the  great  crisis  of  her  husband's  life,  and  its  '^^' 
solemn  hallowing  forms   an  incident   which   will    again 
claim  our  attention  even  in  the  midst  of  William's  pre- 
parations for  the  invasion  of  our  island.^     But  the  church 

de  Satnt-Etiemie  de  Caen,  par  G.  Bouet,"*  Caen,  1867,  a  book  distinguished 
by  the  writer's  characteristic  caution  and  minute  accuracy. 

>  Roman  de  Bon,  9665  ; 

**  U  Dos  por  aatisfiuson.  As  meshaigniez,  as  non  poanz, 

Ke  Beus  Ten  ftoe  -veir  pardon,         As  langcmM,  as  non  v^anz, 
£  ke  TApostoile  cunsente  A  Chi^resbore  et  k  Boem, 

Ke  tenir  poiase  la  parente,  A  Baieues  et  k  Caem; 

Ust  cent  provendes  eetaUir  Encore  i  sunt  et  enoor  <lurent 

A  cent  povres  paistoe  h  reetir,  Issi  come  establies  furent.** 

On  the  blind  hospital  at  Caen,  see  Hippeau,  p.  4.  Were  persons  admis- 
sible whoee  eyes  had  been  pot  out  by  the  Duke*s  own  authority  ? 

>  In  WOHam^s  charter  of  1066  (GaUia  Christiana,  xi.  59-61.  I  have  to 
thank  M«  Chfttel,  the  Arduvist  of  the  Department  of  Calvados,  for  the 
r«feE«aoe),  he  distincUy  says  that  "  honestissima  oonjux  mea  Mathildis, 
nbbilisrimi  Duels  Flandrensis  Balduinl  fiUam  ....  construxit  basilicam,** 
and  goes  on  to  record  its  consecration  on  June  x8th.  The  charter  in  Neu- 
stria  Pia.  658-661,  is  of  loSa.     He  there  says  "eoclesiam  ....  oondi- 
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CHAP.  XII. 


William*! 

church  of 

Saint 

Stephen, 

b^un 

1064? 

conse- 
crated 
1077. 


1086. 


which  was  then  hallowed  seems  to  have  been  a  mere 
fragment,  only  so  much  as  was  necessary  for  the  devotions 
of  the  sisterhood;  the  greater  portion  of  the  present 
fabric  belongs  to  a  somewhat  later  age.  But  enough 
remains  of  Matilda's  own  work  to  show  that  the  building 
was  carried  on  in  the  full  spirit  of  her  original  design. 
No  contrast  between  two  buildings  so  nearly  alike  in 
plan  and  style  can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast 
between  the  minster  of  William  and  the  minster  of  Ma- 
tilda. William  had  no  more  mind  to  hurry  in  this  under- 
taking than  in  any  other  undertaking  of  his  life.  His 
wife  hastened  to  consecrate  a  fragment ;  but  William 
knew  how  to  bide  his  time  as  well  in  a  work  of  archi- 
tecture as  in  a  work  of  war  or  politics.  Eleven  years 
later,^  William  and  Lanfranc,  now  promoted  to  be  the 
CflBsar  and  the  Pontift*  of  another  world,^  were  present 
at  the  consecration  of  the  great  Abbey  of  Saint  Stephen^ 
perfect  from  east  to  west,  save  only  that  the  addition  of 
the  western  towers  was  a  later  work,  and  seems  to  have 
been  celebrated  with  a  second  feast  of  dedication.  And  that 


ficavimus/*    Either  it  was  still  onfinished,  or  the  nave  has  been  rebuilt.    It 
is  only  the  eastern  part  which  can  be  Matilda*s  work. 

'  This  was  the  great  year  of  consecrations  in  Nonnandy.  See  vol.  ii. 
pp.  209,  220.  The  consecration  of  Saint  Stephen^s  is  distinctly  placed  in  this 
year  by  Orderic,  548  D.  At  Bee  Lanfranc  himself  officiated  (WilL  Gem. 
vi.  9)1  but  at  Caen  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Metropolitan  John. 
I  gather  from  what  goes  before  in  Orderio  that  William  was  present  at 
Caen,  though  he  was  not  at  Bee.  But  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Stephen  itself 
(Duchesne,  1018)  places  the  ceremony  in  1073.  Other  dates  given  are  1081 
and  1086  (see  Neustria  Pia,  625,  Bouet>  15,  16).  One  cannot  doubt  tiiat 
1077  is  the  right  date  for  the  main  consecration,  and  tiiat  the  other  dates,  if 
correct)  refer  to  some  smaller  ceremony.  The  western  towers  (of  course  not 
the  upper  portions)  must  have  been  added  soon  after  the  church  was  finished. 
Their  style  is  that  of  the  church,  and  the  masomy  shows  that  they  w«^ 
designed  from  the  first,  though  not  built  at  the  same  time  as  the  nave. 
This  would  quite  agree  with  the  date  of  1086.  For  the  consecration  of  a 
steeple  see  voL  ii.  p.  437. 

*  See  voU  ii.  p.  220,  and  the  verse  of  Abbot  Baldwin  in  Duchesne,  Rer. 
Franc  ii.  257;  "Qui  Dux  Normannis,  qui  Ciesar  pnefuit  Anglis." 
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mighty  pile,  perhaps  the  nohlest  and  most  perfect  work  chap.xh. 
of  it.  own  date,  shows  us  the  spirit  of  the  Conqueror  Cf^' 
impressed  on  every  stone.     The  choir  has  given  way  to  a  Conqueror 

impressed 

new  creation ;  but  the  nave  of  William  and  Lanfranc  is  on  his 
still   there,^   truly  such   a   nave   as  we  should   expect  to       ^^' 
arise  at  the  bidding  of  William  the  Great.     Built  at  the 
moment   when   the   Romanesque  of  Normandy  had  cast 
aside   the    earlier  leaven  of  Bernay  and   Jumieges^   and 
had  not  yet  begun  to  develope  into  the  more  florid  style 
of  Bayeux  and  Saint  Gabriel,  the  church  of  William,  vast 
in    seale^  bold  and  simple  in  its  design,  disdaining  orna- 
ment but  never  sinking  into  rudeness,  is  indeed  a  church 
worthy  of  its  founder.     The  minster  of  Matilda,  fer  richer, 
even  in  its  earliest  parts,  smaller  in  size^  more  delicate 
in    workmanship,    has    nothing    of   that    simplicity   and 
grandeur  of  proportion  which  marks  the   work   of  her 
husband.     The  one  is  the  expression  in  stone  of  the  im- 
perial will  of  the  conquering  Duke  ;   the  other  breathes 
the  true  spirit  of  his  loving  and  &ithful  Duchess. 

But,  though  the  completion  of  William's  minster  was  Beginning 
delayed  till  a  much  later  date,  yet,  according  to  the  custom  foundation 
of  the  founders  of  monasteries,^  the  society  itself,  furnished  2^^^*, 

.  J  ^  Stephen's. 

no  doubt  with  a  temporary  church  and  other  temporary  ioo4t 
buildings,  began  its  life  as  soon  as  might  be  after  the 
receipt  of  the  Papal  rescript.  The  monks  of  Saint  Stephen 
already  dwelt  in  their  suburb  beyond  the  walls  of  Caen, 
and  the  care  of  their  founder  had  already  given  them  the 
most  fiunous  man  in  his  dominions  for  their  ruler.  In 
the  same  year  in  which  the  sister  church  was  dedicated, 
in  the  same  year  in  which  England  was  invaded,  the 
house  was  fit  for  at  least  the  temporary  abode  of  its  new 
ruler.     Lan&anc,  the  Prior  of  Bee,  was  called  to  the  oflice 

*  Allowing,  of  course,  foot  the  reoonstmotion  of  the  clerestory  and  the 
adffition  of  the  vault. 
'  See  ToL  H.  p.  441. 
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cHAF.  xiT.  of  Abbot  of  the  rising  house.     It  was  fitting  that  the  man 

l^*>:^fra»c    who  had  wrought  the   reconciliation  between  the  Duke 

June  15,     and  the  Holy  See  should  receive  the  dignity  which  came 

'  into  being  as  the  fruit  and  seal   of  that  reconciliation. 

Lanfranc  long  refused  the  Duke's  offers  ;^  he  had  no  wish 

to  encumber  himself  with  the  cares  and  responsibilities 

of  a  post  which  was  designed  to  hold  a  high  place  among 

the  Norman  prelacy.     His  learned  retirement  at  Bee  was 

far  more  to  his  taste.     But  the  will  of  Duke  William  was 

not  to  be  withstood,  either  by  those  to  whom  he  would 

give  or  by  those  from  whom  he  would  take  away.  •  Lan- 

franc  became  the  first  Abbot  of  the  great  house  of  Saint 

Anselm,     Stephen.     In  the  office  which  he  left  behind  him  at  Bee 

Monk  of  *  he  was  succeeded  by  one  no  less  renowned  than  himself. 

Priorro66'?  ^  ^®^  years  before  the   foundation   of  Saint   Stephen's, 

Abbot  of    another  wanderer  from  the  South  had  found  his  way  to  the 

Bee  1078 ;  "^ 

Arch-         holy  shelter  of  Bee,  and  had  become  one  of  the  spiritual 
CanSwy  household  of  Abbot  Herlwin.     Anselm  of  Aost^,  the  pro- 
1093-1109.  fQmj^jggt  of  metaphysicians  and  divines,  the  father  of  all 
Christian  theology  since  his  time^  had  heard  of  the  fame 
of  Lanfranc,  and  he  had  left  his  home  and  his  heritage 
to  sit  at  his  feet  as  his  scholar.     He  soon,  by  the  counsel 
of  Lanfranc  himself  and  of  Archbishop  Maurilius,  became 
not  only  his  scholar,  but  his  brother  in  the  monastic  pro- 
fession.    He  now  succeeded  him  in  his  office  of  Prior;* 
he  lived  to  succeed  their  common  father  Herlwin  in  the 
abbatial  chair  of  Bee,  and  at  last  to  succeed  Lanfranc 
Exoellenoe  himself  on  the  throne  of  Ausnistine.   We  have  now  reached 
liam*8  ec-    an  8Bra  in  the  history  of  the  Norman  Church  quite  unlike 
a^^."^  the  days  when  Robert  and  Malger  and  Odo  were  thrust 
mentB.        J^to  the   highest  ranks   of   the   priesthood.      Maurilius, 
Lanfranc,  Anselm,  the  worthiest  men  of  every  land — such 


'  Will.  Gem.  vi.  9.  "Tarn  domini  quam  NonnamiUB  primatinn  snppli- 
catione  coaoius."  I  accept  Orderio^s  date,  but  the  Chronicle  of  Bee  (Giles, 
127)  placeB  the  appointment  in  1062. 

*  Chron.  Bee,  197  GHes. 
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were  now  the  chief  pastors  to  whom  William,  in  this  at  chap.xii. 
least   a   true    nursing-father,   entrusted  the   care  of    the 
epiritual  welfare  of  his  people. 

'William  had  thus,  after  so  many  troubles  and  difficulties,  Happiness 
won,  or  rather  wrested,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  sanction  ^^^^^ ' 
for  the  marriage  which  he  had  so  dearly  at  heart.     That  marriage. 
marriage  proved  happy  and  fruitfal.    The  abiding  affection 
of  William  and  Matilda  endured  no  shock  till^  in  their 
later  days,  a  subject  of  difference  between  them  was  stirred 
up  by  the  misconduct  of  their  eldest  son.^     That  son  was 
the  first-bom  of  a  house  as  numerous,  as  flourishing,  and 
well  nigh  as  ill-fated,  as  the  House  of  Oodwine  himself. 
Four  sons  were  bom  to  William  and  Matilda.     Two  of  His  sons, 
them  seem  to  have  been  bom  before  the  Papal  confirmation 
of  their  parents'  marriage,*  but  we  do  not  read  that  any 
objection  to  their  legitimacy  was  raised  on  that  ground. 
Of  these  two,  Bobert,  the  eldest,  twice  failed  of  the  Crown  Robert, 
of  England^  and  ruled  Normandy  to  his  shame  and  sorrow.  ^'  \^^ 
Still  the  bold  Crusader,  the  generous  brother,  the  chosen 
friend  of  the  last  male  of  the  House  of  Cerdic^  the  only 
one  of  his  own  house  who  had  not  the  opportunity,  per- 
haps had  not  the  will,  to  be  a  tyrant  over  England,  may 
perhaps  claim  some  small  sympathy  at  English  hands. 
The  second  brother,  Richard,  was  cut  off  in  his  youth  by  Richard, 
that  mysterious  doom  which  made  the  woods  of  Hamp-  ^'  ^^f^ 
shire  &tal  to  William's  house.     The  third,  William  the  »^^; 
Sed,  a  man  of  natural  powers  perhaps  hardly  inferior  to  i,,  ,060? 
those  of  his  father,  lived  to  leave  behind  him  a  name  more  ^  "^' 
detested  than  any  other  name  in  the  dark  catalogue  of 

A  WnL  Malms,  iii.  373.  ''Tulit  ex  Matilde  liberos  multos,  que,  et  ma- 
rito  morigeni  et  pnde  fccimda,  nobilis  viri  animmn  in  sui  amoris  indtabat 
aculeain.*'  He  then  goes  on  with  the  story  of  the  bridle  (see  Appendix  O) 
and  the  account  oi  the  diffsrenoe  about  Robert  and  of  WiUiam's  grief  at  her 
death. 

'  On  Wi]liain*8  children  see  Appendix  Q. 
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CHAP.  3UL  royal  oppressors.  The  fourth  was  the  mighty  Henry,  the 
?*^8  ^^^^  of  Justice,  an  Englishman  so  far  as  birth  on  English  soil 
d.  1 135.  could  make  him  one^  the  one  son  of  their  Conqueror  on 
whom  Englishmen  looked  as  a  true  iBtheling^  the  child  of 
a  crowned  King  and  a  crowned  Lady.  In  him  we  see  once 
more,  if  not  the  personal  virtues,  yet  at  least  the  vigorous 
government,  the  far-seeing  policy,  which  became  a  son  of 
William  the  Great.  Deeply  as  he  was  stained  with  crimes 
and  vices,  it  is  not  without  a  certain  reverence  that  we 
look  back  to  the  King  in  whom  the  green  tree  began  at  last 
to  return  to  its  place,  to  him  of  whom  our  own  Chronicler 
could  say  that  '*  a  good  man  was  he  and  mickle  awe  was 
there  of  him,''  and  who  won  for  himself  a  praise  like  that 
of  Oodwine,  of  Harold,  and  of  William,  the  praise  that 
"  no  man  durst  hurt  other  in  his  days."  ^ 
Wiliiam'B        Such  were  the  sons  of  the  Conqueror.     The  names  and 

daughten. 

number  of  his  daughters  are  given   with  such   strange 

variation  that   I   must  examine  the  different  statements 

Adda,  wife  more    minutely    elsewhere.^      But   among  them   we  see 

ofBlX.      clearly  the  noble  Adela,  through  whom  the  once  hostile 

land  of  Chartres  and  Blois  became  a  land  friendly  to  Nor- 

Cecfly,        mandy,  a  land  which  gave  a  King  to  England.     Clearly 

.A.bufiss  of 

Caen.         too  we  see  Cecily,  a  virgin  consecrated  to  God  from  her 

childhood,  dedicated  at  the  altar  which  her  mother  had 

,  reared,  and  where  she  was  herself  so  long  to  bear  rule 

Other         over   her   holy  sisterhood.     More  dimly  pass  befoi*e  our 

AiSka,      ©y^8  the  forms  of  daughters  wedded  or  betrothed  to  a  Duke 

in  neighbouring  Britanny  and  to  a  King  in  distant  Spain. 

And  one  there  was  to  whom  a  higher  honour  than  all  was 

for  a  moment  offered,  the  betrothed  for  a  day  of  the  one 

man  who  could  bear  himself  as  the   bom  peer  of  her 

mighty  father,  the  bride  whose  sad  betrothal  directly  led 

to  all  the  woes  which  the  warfare  of  those  two  master 

spirits  was  to  bring  upon  the  land  for  which  they  strove. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  11 35.  *  See  Appendix  Q. 
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CHAP.  XIJ. 

§  2.     William^8  Wars  with  France, 

1053-1060. 

The   many    points  which   are   suggested  by  William's 
marriage  have  led  ns  some  years  away  from  our  strict 
chronological  order.     Bat  the  years  which  were  taken  up  Character 
by  these  discussions  and  delays  were  important  and  busy  period, 
years  in  many  ways.     William,  still  young,  was  now  in 
the  full  maturity  of  mind  and  body,  and  the  renown  of  his 
exploits  was  spreading  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own 
Duchy.      But  he  had  still  to  struggle  for  its  possession 
against  foes  both  within  and  without  its  borders.   Faithless  RfbelKona 
vassals  and  jealous  kinsmen  were  still  ever  rising  up  against  Normandy 
him,  nor  did  they  ever  fail  to  find  neighbouring  princes  by^^Sou 
ready  to  abet  them  against  their  sovereign.    The  restless  S? 
enmity  of  the  Angevin  never  slept,  and  now  King  Henry 
himself  fell  back  into  that  same  position  of  abiding  hos- 
tility which  had  marked  the  earlier  days  of  William's 
reign.     Henry  had  acted  as  a  good  and  faithful  over«Iord 
at  Val-es-dunes ;   but  William  had  paid  the  debt  in  full 
by  no  less  good  and  faithful  service  against  the  King's 
enemies.     It  was  indeed  in  the  King's  cause  that  he  had 
drawn  upon  himself  the  lasting  hatred  of  the  Count  of 
Anjou.     But    now   we  see  France    and    Anjou    leagued 
together    against    Normandy.      Every   Norman  rebel   is 
ttded  in  his  revolt  and  sheltered  in  his  exile.     Once  at 
least,  King  and  Count  pass  the  Norman  frontier  together, 
but  they  pass  it  only  to  feel  both  the  strength  of  the 
Norman   arm   and  the  subtlety  of   the   Norman  brain. 
Henry  in  short  plays  the  part  which  he  played  in  l^e  days 
before  Val-es-dunes,  and  he  now  has  the  power  of  Anjou  to 
help  him.     The  relapse  on  the  King's  part  is  not  wonder-  France 
ful;    the  real  wonder  is  that  he  ever  left  his  course  ofmandy 
obvious,  though  crooked,  policy,  in  order  to  act  for  once  as  ]^JS^^ 
VOL.  ni.  I 
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oHAP.zn.  a  generouB  and  honourable  neighbour  and  suzerain.     It 
was  only  natural  that  every  advance  which  was  made  by 
the  lord  of  Rouen,  whether  in  the  way  of  external  great- 
ness or  of  internal  prosperity,  should  be  felt  by  the  lord  of 
Paris  as  a  blow  dealt  against  himself  and  his  Kingdom. 
GreatiM88    We  may  perhaps  better  understand  the  greatness  of  Nor- 
Qumdy       mandy  in  the  days  of  its  independence,  if  we  look  at  some 
2^  ^1168  ^^  ^^®  signs  of  the  greatness  which  it  still  kept  after  two 
centuries  and  a  half  of  subjection,  after  having  long  served 
as  the  chief  battle-ground  between  England  and  France. 
In  the  days  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  Normandy,  £eu*  from 
being  a  third  part  in  extent,  was  in  wealth  and  importance 
a  third  part  of  the   kingdom  into  which  it  had  been 
merged,  and  it  furnished  a  third  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Parisian  crown.    The  great  object  of  every  enemy  of  the 
Parisian  kingdom  was  to  wrest  Normandy  from  its  grasp. 
No  blow  could  be  so  great  as  to  give  even  a  qualified  in- 
dependence to  the  great  province  which  cut  off  the  city 
which  was  the  cradle  and  kernel  of  the  kingdom  firom  all 
Its  import-  conmiunication  with   the  English   seas.      There  was  no 
theEngliflh  object  on  which  the  enemies  of  France,  English  and  Bur- 
^^^'    gundian,  were  more  strongly  bent,  than  on  the  separation 
Waw.        of  Normandy  from  the   French  Crown.    There  was  no 
sacrifice  which  a  French  King  would  not  make  rather 
than   surrender  the  noblest  province   of   his    kingdom. 
1421.      The  last  dying  command  of  the  great  English  conqueror 
of  France  was,   at  all   risks,   at  all   sacrifices,   to   keep 
Normandy  in  full  possession.^     One  main  object  of  the 
1465.     great    Burgundian  rival    of   France  was  to  give  Nor- 
mandy a  Duke  of  her  own,^  even  though  that  Duke 

*  Monstrelety  i.  324  b  (ed.  Paris  1595).  "  Vous  charge/*  says  Heniy  the 
Fifth,  "  BUT  taut  que  voob  poves  mei^>rendre,  que  ta&t  qoe  vwa  viyrez,  ne 
aouffrai  ik  hue  traict^  avecques  nostre  adveraaare  Charies  de  VaUoia,  ne 
aotrefl  pour  chose  qu*il  adviennei  que  la  Duch4  de  Nonnandie  ne  luy  [to  hia 
son]  demeure  frandiement." 

•  Phfl,  Gominas,  i.  15  (voL  i.  p.  71,  ed.  Godefroy  17^3).     "La  chose  du 
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was  bimself  a  member  of  the  royal  house  of  France.     And,  ohap.xh. 
wtatever  we  say  of  the  wish  of  the  Engrlishman,  the  wish  S*^*  ^^ 

J  o  '  ^  Norman 

of  the  Bnrgandian  was  certainly  met  by  a  strong  vein  of  indepen- 
local  feeling  in   Normandy  itself.     Even  in  those  times,  remaining 
Norman  patriotism   still  held  that   Normandy  was   too^^®^j^ 
great  for  simple  incorporation  with  France,  and  that  so  century, 
great  a  Duchy  ought  not  to  be  without  its  Duke.^      On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  no  sacrifice  from  which  French 
policy  so  instinctively  shrank.     Lewis  the  Eleventh,  who 
at  least  knew  his  own  interests,  was  willing  to  surrender 
anything  rather  than  make  that  one  great  sacrifice.     He 
would  give  up  Champagne,  even  Aquitaine^  &r  greater 
in    extent   than    Normandy,   anything   rather   than  the 
precious  dominion  itself.^     And,  if  the  far  greater  France  Indepen- 
of  the    fifteenth    century  could   so   little  afford   to  see  nj^^^^y"^* 
Normandy  cut    off   from    its    body,   even   to    form    ^^^^^^^^^ 
apanage  of  one  of  its  own  princes,  howiar  more  threaten- 
ing must   a  practically  independent,   and  often  hostile^ 
Normandy  have  been  to  the  infant  France  of  the  eleventh 
century,  when  Champagne  and  Anjou  were  the  fiefs  of 
princes  well   nigh   as  powerM  as  their  over-lord,  when 
Aquitaine  was,  in  all  save  a  nominal  homage,  a  foreign 
land?      Independent    Normandy,    flourishing    under    its 
illustrious  Duke,  was  as  sharp  an  eye-sore  to  Paris  as  ever 
Aigina  was  to  Feiraieus.^     As  he  who  held  D^Strias, 

monde  qu*il  desirdt  le  {dus,  c^estoit  de  voir  un  Due  en  Normandie ;  car  par 
ce  moyen  il  luy  sembkit  le  Roy  estre  afibibly  de  la  tierce  paiH^.'*  See  the 
vhole  hktory  of  the  grant  and  reoonqnest  of  Ncmnaady,  cap.  zii-xv,  and 
Kirk,  Chariee  the  Bold,  ii.  338  et  seqq. 

*  PhiL  Cominaa,  i.  13  (vd.  i.  p.  64).  "  £t  a  tousjours  bien  sembU  aux 
Nonnands,  et  fait  encores,  que  ti  grand*  Dudi^  conmie  la  leur,  requiert 
bien  un  Due ;  et^  i^  dire  la  ver^  elle  est  de  (fiand*  ettime^  et  s'y  lere  de 
grands  deniers.'*  80,  in  the  same  chapter,  Lewis  says,  "  que  de  son  con* 
aeukment  n^eust  jamais  bdlU  tel  partage  k  son  fr^re,  mais  puis  que  d*eux 
mesmes  lea  NonBaads  en  aroient  &it  cette  nouveUet^  il  en  esteit  content.** 

«  lb.  ii.  9,  15  (vol-  ^  pp.  116,  137)-    Kirk,  i.  372,  334,  525. 

'  Aiist.  Bhet.  ill.  10.    Ka2  ncpueX^t  tV  AfTfyoy  d^cXtly  IWXcvac,  1^ 

I   2 
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CHAP.  xn.  Chalkis,  and  Akrokorinthos  was  said  to  hold  the  fetters  of 

Greece,*  so  he  who  held  Eu,  Cherbourg,  Honfleur,  and 

Rouen,  might  truly  be  said  to  hold  the  fetters  of  royal 

France. 

Nonnan         The  King  of  the  French  then,  throughout  this  period, 

reb^  con-  jg  ^^  arch-disturber,  powerfully  helped  on  occasion  by  his 

f^Pg^^  now  loyal  vassal  the  Count  of  Anjou.  We  shall  see  both 
and  Anjou.  of  them  advance,  step  by  step,  from  giving  shelter  and 
comfort  to  Norman  rebels  to  giving  them  active  help  in 
their  warfere,  and  from  giving  them  active  help  in  their 
warfare  to  formal  invasions  of  the  Norman  land  at  the 
head  of  their  own  armies. 

Revolt  of        The  first  revolt  against  William  after  the  war  of  Dom- 

BuBao.        front  and  Alen9on  is  wrapped  up  in  great  obscurity.     One 

1048-        ancient  writer  alone  records  it;    among  modem  writers, 

some  pass  it  by  uimoticed,  while  others  recount  it  with  a 

singular  amount  of  confusion.^      But  there  seems  reason 

to  believe  that,  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  at  some 

time  after  the  afiair  of  William  of  Mortain,^  the  Duke  was 

disturbed  by  a  revolt  of  another  kinsman  of  his  own  name 

The  Counts  at  the  other  end  of  his  Duchy.     Duke  Richard  the  Good 

had  granted  to  his  half-brother  William  the  castle  and 

Castle  of     county  of  £u,  the  old  border-fortress   of   Rolf.^     That 

famous  spot,  known  in  modem  times  as  the  last  home  of 

lawful  royalty  in  France,  was  marked  by  a  castle,  every 

trace  of  which  has  given  way  to  a  palace  of  the  sixteenth 

century,  but  which  was  long  the  chief  guard  of  Normandy 

towards  the  frontier  of  Fonthieu.     It  was  no  hill-fort,  like 

The  earlier  Domfront  or,  in  another  way,  like  Falaise.     It  was  a 

■Ites  on  the  fortress  of  the  older  Norman  tjrpe,  a  stronghold  of  the  days 

****^'         when  the  Normans  had  not  yet  cast  off  the  feelings  of  the 

old  Wikings,  when  to  command  the  sea  was  their  main 

*  See  Hiat  Fed.  Gov. !.  6ai.  »  See  Appendix  R. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  387.  *  See  voL  i.  p.  174. 
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object,  and  vrken  princes  placed  their  dwelling-places  on  chap.xiu 
p(^tB  close  to  the  sea  or  to  some  navigable  river.     Built 
on  comparatively  low  ground,  with  hills  overlooking  town 
and  castle  on  every  side^  the  fortress  of  En  no  donbt  had 
its  value  in  the  days  of  Hasting  and  Rolf.     It  immedi- 
ately  commands  the  flats,  in  those  days  no  doubt  not  AiUy 
reclaimed   from   the  sea,  which  lie  skirted  by  the  hills 
which  end  in  the  cliffs  of  Tr^port.     Count  William  and  his 
wife  Lescelina  were  among  the  most  lavish  bene&ctors  of 
the  Church  among  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Normandy. 
The  church    of    En  was   built  and  endowed  by   Cormt  Church 
William  as  a  foundation  of  secular  canons,  which,  like  so  founded  for 
many  other  foundations  of  the  same  kind,  like  Waltham  ^J^ 
in  the  very  same  year,  was  afterwards  changed  into  a  *«>2 ; 
house  of  regulars.^     Small,  if  any,  are  the  traces  which  ^^j^*** 
remain  of  the  church  where  Duke  William  received  his  i»77« 
bride ;  ^  it  is  to  the  monastic  occupants  of  Eu  that  we  owe 
that  stately  and   soaring  pile  which   needs  only  fitting 
towers  to  rank  among  the  noblest  minsters  of  Normandy. 
Lescelina,  the  Count's  wife,  who  herself  in  her  widowhood  Other  ec- 
took  the  monastic  habit,  lives  in   Norman  ecclesiastical  fo^^^li^i^ioQg 
history  as  the  foundress  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Peter  on  ^^ 
the  Dive,^  whose  noble  tower  forms  the  most  striking 
object  on  the  way  from  the  birthplace   of   the    Great 
William  to  the  place  of  his  burial.     Two  of  their  sons,  the  Sons  of 
eldest  and  the  youngest,  walked  in  the  steps  of  their  ^^^l  Leeoe- 
parents.     Robert  succeeded  his  &ther  in  the  County  of^"^» 
Eu;    he  lived   a  loyal  and  honoured  subject  of   Dukecount 
William,  one  of  his  chosen  counsellors  and  valiant  soldiers,  ^^^i 
whose  name  will  often  occur  in  this  history  alike  among 
the  defenders   of  Normandy  and  the  invaders  of  Eng- 
land.    He  too  was  bountiful  to  ecclesiastical  foundations, 

^  See  the  charter  in  Neustria  Pia,  694. 

'  See  above,  p.  93. 

'  Win.  Gem.  vli.  32.    Neustria  Pia,  496. 
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oBAP.xn.  and  at  his  bidding  the  Abbey  of  Treport^  arose  on  the 

rocks  which  boand  the  view  from  the  now  forsaken  walks 

Hugh,        which  surround  his  dwelling-place.     His  younger  brother 

Sisoop  ox 

Lideux.      Hugh  mounted  the  episcopal  throne  of  Lisieux.     In  that 

1050-1077.  ^^^  jjg  £g  described  as  showing  himself  a  model  of  ecclesi- 

His  astical  perfection  of  every  kind,*     Among  his  other  good 

deeds,  his  panegyrist  records  that,  when  the  synod  was 

held  in  his  own  church  for  the  trial  of  his  kinsman  and 

metropolitan  Malger,  he  preferred  the  cause  of  Grod  to  the 

ties  of  blood,  and  was  foremost  to  give  his  voice  against 

the  son  of  his  uncle.^     There  is  no  need  to  doubt  the 

purity  of  Hugh's  motives;   yet  an  historian  who  judged 

Norman   Bishops   by  a  rule  as  uncharitable  as  that  by 

which  his  panegyrist  judges  English  Earls  might  doubt 

whether  it  must  needs  have  been  a  disinterested  act  when 

the  Bishop  of  Lisieux  pleaded  for  the  condemnation  of  the 

Archbishop  of  Rouen.    The  eldest  and  the  third  son  of 

William  and  Lescelina  were  thus  memorable  and  honoured 

wmiun      in  their  several  walks.     Their  second  son,  William,  called 

Busacj  has  left  behind  him  a  less  worthy  name.     He  is 

^i8  re.       known  in  Norman  history  only  for  his  rebellion^  a  rebellion 

^"^      of  which  the  exact  cause  and  the  exact  date  are  alike 

uncertain.     But  it  is  plain  that  he  asserted  a  right  to  the 

Duchy.*    This  claim  must  have  been  made  on  much  more 

frivolous  grounds  than  those  which  had  been  put  forth 

by  some   other  pretenders;    for,  to   say  nothing  of  his 

^  WQL  Gem.  vii.  2 a.  *' Monasterium  SancU  Michnelis  Ulterioris  Portfts 
sBdificayit."    See  the  charter  in  Neustria  Pia,  587. 

'  WQL  Hot.  118.  The  Archdeacon  of  ligieux  is  longw  and  louder  in 
the  praise  of  his  own  diocesan  than  in  the  praise  of  any  one  except  the  Duke 
himself.  Bishop  Hugh  had  a  son  named  Roger,  "  Rogerios  Hngonis  Epi- 
Bcopi  filius."    See  the  Trinity  Cartulary  at  Rouen,  pp.  44a,  443. 

*  Will.  Plot.  119.  "  Ipse  profecto,  quum  deponeretur  Archipnesul  Mai- 
gerius,  vox  justitisB  sonora  Mt,  oonstanter  permanens  in  parte  Dei,  propter 
Deum  damnans  filium  patrui.** 

*  WiU.  Gem.  vii.  ao.  ''Duoatum  ribi  volens  vendioare,  ooepit  contra 
Duoem  minis  et  infestaUonibos  cervioem  erigere.** 


■^ 
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having  an  elder  brother  living,  the  birth  of  his  father  was  ohap.  xn. 
as  distinctly   illegitimate  as  the  birth  of  the   reigning 
Duke.    William  Busac  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time,  by 
what  means  does  not  appear,  in  possession  of  his  brother's 
fortress  of  Eu,  which  he  made  the  centre  of  his  revolt. 
But  he  had  provoked  a  foe  stronger  than  himself.     Duke  Duke 
William   gathered   a  force,   and   besieged   and   took  the  takes  Eu. 
fortress  of  his  great  forefather.^     He  acted  with  the  same 
politic  leniiy  which,  at  this  time  of  his  life,  he  always 
showed,  except  when  his  passions  were  specially  aroused  in 
the  way  in  which  they  had  been  aroused  at  AIen9on.     He  William 
only  bade  his  rebellious  kinsman  to  go  into  banishment,  banished. 
The  castle  of  Eu  was  given   back  to  its  lawful  owner  ^^^^^^ 
Count  Robert,    As  for  William  Busac,  he  distinctly  gained  France, 
by  his  exile.     A  younger  son  in  Normandy,  he  became  the  oeives  the 
founder  of  a  great  house  -in  a  foreign  land.     He  took  ^J^^ 
shelter  in  France,  where  King  Henry  received  him  with  '*^58. 
aQ  honour,  and  after  a  while  promoted  him  to  a  splendid 
marriage  and  a  great  fief.     He  bestowed  on  the  exile  the 
hand  of  Adelaide,  heiress  of  Reginald  Count  of  Soissons, 
sprung  from  a  younger  branch  of  that  house  of  Yerman- 
dois  which  traced  its  descent  from  the  direct  and  legitimate 
male  line  of  Charles  the  Great.^    But  the  direct  line  of  the 
banished  rebel  did  not  flourish.   Two  sons  succeeded  Count 
William  in  the  possession  of  Soissons,  and  the  heritage 
then  passed  away  into  the  hands  of  descendants  in  the 
female  line.^ 

'  WHL  Gem.  viL  30.  "Fortu  prinoepe,  nolens  ei  cedere,  ezercitam 
oongregarit,  et  castmm  OticiB,  dcmec  illud  oaperet>  obsedit.** 

'  lb.  "At  nie  Henricum  Begem  Fnmoormn  expetiit,  cui  quid  aibi  oon- 
tigbsei  flebiUter  retexit  Bex  vero  ipsnm,  u1^x>te  nobilem  genere  et  form& 
inl1y^A||>  benigne  BUBoe|ttt,  et  infiartmiio  ejus  oondolenB  Comitatum  Sues* 
iloois  ei  cam  qu&dam  nobiU  oonjiige  tribnit.**  The  Yermandois  fomilj  was 
descended  bom  King  Bernard  of  Italy,  son  of  P^pin,  son  of  Charles.  See 
Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  n.  700,  737.  The  supposed  treason  of  Bernard 
seems  to  ha^e  sihut  out  his  desoendanta  from  the  Imperial  and  royal  suc- 

s  See  Appendix  B. 


And  8583  ; 


'*  Jamez  li  Bus  ne  aervireit; 
Nanaendie  i^  grant  t<»-t  teneit, 
Bastart  esteit,  n'i  aveit  droit.'' 


J 
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CHAP.  xn.      The  next  revolt  against  which  the  Duke  had  to  struggle  | 

Revolt  of    ^^  q{  j^  much  more  formidable  kind.     Of  no  man  could  vj 

William       ^  ... 

Count  of     it  be  more  truly  said  than  of  William  that  his  foes  were  .j 

1053.         they  of  his   own   household.     The   rebel   was   again   a  j 

kinsman,  and  the  scene  of  the  rebellion  was  again  laid  in 
those  lands  beyond  the  Seine  which  had  remained  loyal 
during  the  revolt  which  ended  at  Val-es-dunes.^  William, 
in  short,  was  destined  to  fight  for  his  crown  with  every 
branch  of  his  family^  and  with  the  men  of  every  part  of 
his  dominions.  The  kinsman  who  now  revolted  was  an 
uncle,  another  William,  a  son  of  Bichard  the  Grood  by 
Papia,  a  brother  therefore  of  Archbishop  Malger.  The 
legitimacy  of  his  own  birth  was  perhaps  not  wholly 
beyond  doubt ;'  yet  we  are  told  that  he,  like  Guy  of  Bur- 
gundy and  others,^  as  the  son  of  a  lawful  wife,^  despised 
the  Bastard  of  Herleva,  and  asserted  his  own  better  right 
Wide-  to  the  Duchy.  In  this  movement  against  Duke  William 
movement  '^^^'^y  conspirators,  both  in  and  out  of  Normandy,  had  a 
against  the  share.     And  at  their  head  stood  one,  the  highest  of  all  in 

Duke;  .  ^  .  . 

bIu^  rank,  and  now  again  the  foremost  in  hatred  against  the 
^^  ^  prince  by  whose  side  he  once  had  fought,  Henry,  King  of 
Henry ;  the  French.  It  is  also  quite  possible  that  the  Primate  of 
5JJ^2S^  Normandy  himself  had  a  share  in  his  brother's  intrigues. 
Malger.  Acts  of  distinct  treason  may  thus  have  been  among  the 
causes  which  led  to  his  deposition,  as  well  as  either  neglect 

*  See  voL  iL  pp.  241^  24a.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  179. 

*  See  vd.  ii.  p.  240. 

*  Ord.  "NTit.  657  B  (in  the  deathbed  speech).  "Patrui  mei  Malgerius  Bo- 
thomagenais  Archiepiaoopusy  et  GuillehnuB  frater  ejus,  cui  Archas  et  oomi- 
tatum  Calogii  gratu  dederam,  me  velut  nothmn  contempaerunt.**  So  Roman 
de  Bou,  8565 ; 

''Ki  damout  dreit  en  rentage; 
Pur  ke  il  esteit  nez  de  muillier." 


I 
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of  ecclesiastical  rule  in  his  own  person  or  an  intemperate  ohap.  xu. 

zeal  for  its  observance  in  the  persons  of  others.^     At  all  The  Duke 
events,   the   Primate's   brother   was  now  strongly,  most  wMam 
likely   deservedly,  suspected  by  the  Duke.     We  are  told  ^  -^"«- 

,  ,         His  earlier 

that  be   had  been    engaged   in   secret  plots   ever    since  oonduct ; 
William's  childhood  :^  but  it  is  certain  that  his  name  has  ^  ^^' 

'  ,       ,  tion  at 

not  openly  appeared  in  any  of  the  conspiracies  and  revolts  Domfirant. 
which  we  have  thus  far  had  to  record.     We  are  told  also  '<>48-io49. 
that,  at  the  siege  of  Domfiront,  he  acted  something  like  the 
part  of  a  deserter,  leaving  his  post  without  any  leave  from 
his  sovereign  and  g^neral.^   On  these  and  on  other  grounds  Duke 
it  was  that  Duke  William,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  with-  occupies 
out  as  yet  meddling  with  any  other  of  the  rights  and  the  castle 

of  ^aJt^ues. 

possessions  of  his  uncle,  took  possession  of  and  garrisoned 
his  castle  of  Arques.^ 

Arques,  the  small  capital  of  the  district  of  Talou,"  plays  Descrip- 
a  part  in  warfare  both  earlier  and  later  than  the  days  with  Arques : 
which  we  have   to   do.      Its  name  is  now  best  known  i** /J^ier 

and  later 

through  the  victory  which  was  won  in  its  neighbourhood  history, 
by  Henry  of  Navarre  over  the  forces  of  the  League.     But     '^^* 
Arques  had  become  famous  in  far  earlier  times.     In  the 
troubled  minority   of  Richard  the  Fearless,  when  King 

*  Orderic  (657  B)  adds,  after  the  words  last  quoted  about  Malger  and 
WiDiam  of  Arques ;  '*  Henricus  Begem  et  Engeliannum  Condtem  Pontivi 
contra  me  aooersemnt.** 

'  Will.  Pict.  91 .  "  Is  ab  ineunte  pueri  prindpatu  infidus  ei  et  adversus, 
quamquam  fidelitatem  juratus  et  obsequium,  bostilia  agitabat,  modo  temeri* 
tate  noQ  latente  resistensy  dandestinis  interdom  doUs.** 

*  lb.  9a.  "  In  sopradicti  Danfronti  oppugnatione  quasi  desertoris  furtivo 
more  dlsoessit,  neqnaquam  petitA  nussione ;  sateUitii  debitum,  cujus  antea 
BomiDe  hostilittttem  utcumqne  vdabat,  jam  omne  detrectans.*^  This  can 
baldly  mean  that  he  openly  renounced  his  aOegianoe  so  early  as  the  dege  of 
Domfront. 

'  lb.  "Ob  h»c  et  aHa  tot  ejus  et  tanta  ansa,  Dux  uti  res  monuit, 
•uspidcais  plura  et  mi^ota  ausurum,  reoeptaculi,  quo  plurimum  oonfidebat, 
•ditius  firmameiiium  oooupavit,  custodiam  immittens,  in  nuUo  amplius  tamen 
jus  ejus  imminuens. 

*  On  the  histoiy  of  Arques  and  Talou,  see  M.  Deville's  Histoire  du 
ChiteMt  d'Arqoeis  Eouen  1829 ;  Stapleton,  i.  iaodii. 
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CHAP,  zn, 
944- 


Duke 
William 
grants  tlie 
County  to 
his  undo. 

Count 
WilHam 
builds  the 
Castle  of 
Arques. 


Lewis  of  Laon  and  Count  Amulf  of  Flanders  invaded  the 
Duchj^  the  Flemish  Count,  in  marching  along  the  Norman 
coasts  had  been  checked  by  the  resistance  of  the  Norman 
garrison  which  defended  ArquesJ  The  post  which  they 
then  held  was  most  likely  the  town  of  Arques,  which  has 
now  sunk  to  a  mere  vilkige,  but  which  was  in  those  days 
a  place  of  .some  importance.  As  an  important  position 
according  to  earlier  Norman  ideas,^  it  became  an  occasional 
dwelling-place  of  the  Dukes^  and  it  was  in  its  neighbour- 
hood that  Duke  Richard  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
famous  Gunnor.^  Arques  had  also  given  its  name  to  a 
line  of  Viscounts,  themselves  descended  from  another 
daughter  of  the  lucky  forester,  and  whose  names  will  be 
found  enrolled  among  the  conquerors  of  England.^  But 
the  County  of  Arques  or  Talou  had  been  granted,  seem- 
ingly by  William  himself  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign/ 
to  his  uncle  the  son  of  Papia.  Count  William  took  care, 
after  the  manner  of  that  time,  to  secure  himself  by 
building  a  fortress  on  a  new  site,  a  fortress  which  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  earliest  and  inost  important  in  the 
history  of  Norman  military  architecture.  The  castle  of 
Arques,  the  work  of  William's  rebellious  uncle  and  name* 
sake/  is  one  of  the  few  examples  still  remaining  of  the 


'  See  vd.  i.  p.  213  et  seqq.;  Flodoard,  944 ;  Richer,  ii.  43. 
'  See  above,  p.  1 16. 

'  WilL  Gem.  viii.  36.  "Haud  prooul  ab  oppido  Aicarum,  villft  quae 
didtur  Sdiechevilla  (Equiqueville)."    See  voL  i.  p.  253. 

*  On  the  Viscounts  of  Arquea,  see  DevUle,  pp.  g,  13, 19,  87 ;  Stapleton,  i. 
cxxiii. ;  Wm.  Gem.  viii.  36.  See  the  lands  of  Willehnus  de  Arda  in  Suffdk, 
Domesday,  431  6.  An  Osbem  de  Aids  also  occurs  in  Idnoolnshire  and 
Yorkshire. 

»  Ord.  Vit.  657  B  (see  p.  20,  note  *).    So  Roman  de  Rou,  8568 ; 
"Pur  honur  de  sun  parents,         Li  ad  li  Dus  en  fieu  dun^ 
£  pur  avebr  sa  f^lt^  Arches  h  TaHlou  li  ount^** 

*  WilL  Piot.  92.  "  Nempe  eas  latehrasy  id  munimentum  initn  elationis 
atque  dementiie  ipse  primus  fundavit,  et  quam  operosissime  ezstnxzit  in 
pnealti  montis  Arcarom  cacumine.**  WilL  Gem.  viL  7.  "Nobilitate  vero 
generis  datus,  castrum  Ajidiarum  in  cacumine  ipsius  montis  oondidit."    So 
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castles  which,  i^ere  raised  by  the  turbulent  Norman  barons  chap.  zn. 
in  the  stormy  days  of  William's  minority.'     In  the  stage  The  later 
of  the  military  art  which  now  opens,  the  lower  ground  is  caS^n 
forsaken,  and   the  square  donjon  is  almost  always  found  ^e>g^*»- 
placed  on  a  height.     Such  a  position  at  once  added  to  the 
strength  of  the  castle  in  case  of  attack,  and  enabled  it  to 
command   the    surrounding  country  like  an  eagle's  nest 
perched  on  a  rock.    Still,  in  days  before  the  introduction  of 
artillery,  it  was  no  objection  to  a  site,  if  it  was  otherwise 
convenient,  that  it  was  commanded  by  ground  higher  still. 
It  was  not  till  the  days  of  the  English  wars  that  William's 
own   Falaise    could  be  attacked   from  the  rock  on  the 
opposite  side  of  his  maternal  beck.^    An  insular  or  penin- 
sular  site  was  specially  sought   out ;  and  this  choice  is 
nowhere   more  strikingly  shown  than  in  the  site  of  the 
Castle  of  Arques.     At  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  Position  of 
the  haven  whose  name  of  Dieppe  is  but  a  slight  corruption  "^"^^ 
of  the  old  Teutonic  deeply  near  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
river   of  the  same  name  with  the  Eaulne  and  with  the 
northern  Yarenne,  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  immediately 
commands  the  low,  and  in  old  times  marshy,  flats  which 
lie  between  the  high  ground  and  the  sea.    The  range  of 
hills  which  ends  in  the  cliffs  of  Dieppe  rises  close  to  the 
left;  to  the  right,  at  a  greater  distance^  lie  the  heights 
covered    by  the   Forest    of  Arques.    These  heights  are 
separated  from  the  peninsular  hill  by  the  town  of  Arques, 
with  its  rich  and  picturesque  church  of  the  latest  mediseval 
work^  and  by  the  battle-ground  which  made  Arques  famous 

the  Chronide  <rf  Saint  Wandrille  in  D'Achery,  !i.  288.  "  Willelmua  vide- 
lioot  qui  poete*  Atom  oastnim  in  pago  Tellaii  primus  statuit.*'  The  build- 
tng  WB8  dearlj  sometbing  novel,  and  it  struck  people  in  Normandy  almost 
••  die  bnildixig  of  Richaid^s  castle  (see  vd.  ii  pp.  136-141)  struck  people 
in  BSn^aad.  I  seo  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  ruined  keep  is  part  of  the 
original  work.  As  to  the  gate,  and  the  other  parts  assigned  to  the  same 
dale  by  K.  DeviDe,  I  am  not  quite  so  certain. 
*  See  vol.  iL  p.  189.  •  See  vol.  li.  pp.  174,  175. 
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CHAP.  xiL  in  later  days.  In  feet  both  Williams,  the  founder  and  the 
Conqueror  alike,  seem  to  be  eclipsed  even  in  local  memory 
by  the  feme  of  the  more  modern  hero.^  It  was  on  the 
end  of  this  tongue  of  land  that  Count  William  fixed  his 
castle,  the  outer  wall  fencing  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
peninsula^  while  the  donjon  itself  was  placed  on  the  neck 
Strength  of  the  isthmus.  At  Arques  no  artificial  mound  was 
oastle.  needed ;  the  sides  of  the  hill  are  naturally  of  no  slight 
steepness;  but,  even  on  such  a  site  as  this,  a  Norman 
castle-builder  was  not  satisfied  with  trusting  to  natural 
defences  only.  Between  the  wall  and  the  slope  of  the  hill 
Count  William  dug  a  fosse  of  enormous  depth,  such  a  fosse 
as  may  be  seen  in  our  own  land  at  Old  Sarum.  An  enemy 
who  scaled  the  sides  of  the  hill  thus  found  himself,  not 
under  the  castle  wall,  but  on  a  narrow  ledg^e  of  ground,  a 
mere  pathway  in  short,  with  a  deep  and  wide  ditch  between 
himself  and  the  fortress.  This  gigantic  work  still  remains ; 
so  does  the  donjon  itself,  but,  stripped  as  it  is  of  all  its 
smooth  stone  and  of  every  fragment  of  architectural  detail, 
it  appears  to  the  ordinary  eye  little  moi*e  than  a  shapeless 
mass.  The  inner  gate  and  part  of  the  outer  wall  are 
perhaps  also  of  the  original  work ;  but  the  castle  received 
large  additions  and  alterations  in  very  late  times,  some 
of  which  did  not  even  spare  the  donjon  itself.^  Still 
the  site  remains  untouched,  and  the  huge  stern  mass  of 
the  donjon  is  still  there,  at  least  more  fortunate  in  its 
decay  than  Falaise  in  its  **  restoration."  There  is  no  spot 
in  Normandy  on  which  the  true  Norman  spirit  is  more 
thoroughly  impressed. 

*  His  admiren  however  need  not  have  carved  him  in  bas-relief  over  a 
gate  which  may  belong  to  the  days  of  William,  and  which  ia  at  any  rate 
much  older  than  the  day»  of  Heniy. 

*  All  these  points  are  gone  into  minutely  by  M.  Deville.  I  went  over  the 
castle  minutely  in  May,  1868,  with  M.  DeviDe^s  book  in  hand,  and  I  can 
bear  witness  to  the  accuracy  of  his  description,  though  I  cannot  always 
accept  his  inferences. 
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Such  a  fortress  as  this  Duke  William  could  not  afford  to  chap.  xn. 
leave  in  the  hands  of  a  suspected  enemy.     He  therefore,  as  Duke 
I  have  just  said^  placed  a  garrison  in  the  castle  of  Arques,     ^^  ^ 
seemingly  thinking  that,  in  so  doing,  he  had  done  enough  g»™on 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  that  quarter  of  the  Duchy.    At  casUe. 
all  events  he  did  not  think  that  his  personal  presence  was 
needed  ;  for  we  find  him  once  more  in  the  distant  Cotentin,  Dnke 
once  more,  as  before  the  day  of  Val-es-dunes,  to  be  sum-  vXmea 
moned  from  his  hunting-seat  at  Valognes^  by  the  news  of 
a  rebellion  in  the  land.     This  time  it  was  not  his  personal 
safety  that  was  threatened,  but  everything  was  in  jeopardy 
for  which  William  could  deem  it  worth  while  to  reign  or 
to  live.     The  garrison  which  he  had  placed  on  the  steep  of  The  Duke's 
Arques  had  proved  faithless.     Count  William  had  appeared  ^JJJJJJI^  *^ 
before  the  gate  of  the  fortress  which  he  had  himself  raised ;  betrays  the 

,  ,  ,  ,  castle  to 

threats,   gifbs^   promises,   solicitations  of  every  kind,  had  Count 
won  over  the  minds  of  its  unsteady  defenders.*    The  Lord 
of  Arques  once  more  stood  as  master  within  his  own  castle^ 
and  now,  in  reliance   on  the  support  of  their  common  count 
over-lord,  he  openly  defied  his  nephew  and  immediate  ^^^ 
sovereign.^  revolts. 

The  anarchy  which  had  overspread  all  Normandy  in  the 
days  of  Duke  William's  childhood,  now  broke  forth  again, 
no  less  fearfiil  in  kind  though  greatly  narrowed  in  extent. 
Bot  it  was  at  least  spread  over  as  wide  a  range  as  could  be  Ravages  of 
commanded  from  the  Castle  of  Arques.  The  hill-fortress  ^  ^^ 
became  a  mere  nest  of  robbers,  by  whom  every  sort  of 
damage  was  ceaselessly  inflicted  on  the  country  around. 
As  ever  happened  in  these  wretched  conflicts,  the  blow  fell 

>  Both  Wmiain  of  Poitien  (9a)  and  Orderio  (657  B)  place  Wflliam  "in 
Comtantiiio  pago.**  The  special  mention  of  Valognes  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  245) 
comes  from  the  Boman  de  Bon,  8698  et  seqq. 

'  Win.  Pkt.  n.  8.  "  Malefidi  onstodes  non  muHo  poet  castri  potestatem 
oooditori  reddnnt,  mnnerum^pdlicitatione,  et  imprnisins  imminente  vari& 
sdBcittttione  fiitigati  subactiqae."* 

'  On  the  carder  of  events  in  this  revolt,  see  Appendix  S. 
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CHAP.  xn.  heaviest  on  those  who  were  least  able  to  bear  it.  The  goods 
of  the  churches,  the  crops  and  cattle  of  the  peasant,  the 
wares  of  the  travelling  merchant,  became  the  prey  of  Count 
William  and  his  soldiers.  This  kind  of  excess  it  was  ever 
the  great  Duke's  boast,  as  it  was  his  highest  glory,  to  put 
down  with  all  the  weight  of  his  hand.  We  may  well  be- 
lieve his  panegyrist  when  he  tells  us  that  it  was  in  answer 
to  the  cry  of  his  suffering  people^  no  less  than  to  avenge 
the  insult  done  to  his  own  authority,'  that  William  set 
Duke  forth  in  all  haste  from  Valognes.  He  set  forth  on  a  march 
march  from  only  less  speedy  than  the  headlong  ride  which  had  once 
Valognes.  jjo^ne  him  across  the  estuary  of  the  Vire  and  by  the  minster 
and  the  mount  of  the  faithful  Hubert.*  No  longer  alone, 
he  again  made  his  way  across  the  ford  which  he  had  passed 
on  that  memorable  night,  bnt  now  he  had  no  need  to  slink 
in  by-paths  or  to  fear  to  present  himself  before  the  gates  of 
any  city  in  his  dominions.  He  pressed  on  now  by  loyal 
Bayeux,  safe  under  the  episcopal  care  of  his  brother,  or 
rather  of  those  who  ruled  under  the  name  of  the  youthful 
Prelate.^  He  passed  by  Caen,  where  the  anathema  had 
been  spoken  against  evil-doers  such  as  those  whom  he  was 
hastening  to  chastise.^  There  he  made  a  feint  of  going  on 
towards  his  capital;  but  he  turned  his  steps  to  Pont- 
audemer,  he  crossed  the  Seine  at  Caudebec,  one  of  the  spots 
where  the  ancient  speech  of  the  Northman  still  lives  in  the 


^  Will.  Pict.  92.  "  Nam  festinant^ii  ut  oontrairet  injuriffi  suts  amplius 
indtaverunt  audita  mala  provinoisB  suaa.  Ecdedarum  bona,  agreitium 
laboresy  negodatorum  luora  militum  pnedam  injuste  fieri  dolebat.  MiBcr- 
ando  planctu  imbellis  vulgi,  qui  muUuB  tempore  belli  out  tedUicnum  oriH 
tolet,  advooari  se  cogitabat."  The  mention  of  merohanls  aa  a  numerous  and 
important  claas  marks  the  growing  civilization  of  Nonnandy  under  its  great 
^ruler. 

'  See  voL  ii  p.  346. 

'  Odo  could  not  have  been  now  above  seventeen  yean  old  (aee  voL  ii. 
p.  2oS)t  not  William  himself  above  twenty -siz. 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  338. 
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local  Bame;^  he  hastened  on  by  Baons-Ie-Comte,  till  he  chap.xil 
found  himself;  at  the  head  of  six  followers  only,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  of  Arques.*    All  the  rest  of  the  company  at  He  reaches 
whose  head  he  bad  set  forth  firom  Yalognes  had  broken  with  a 

btvklII 

down  on  the  way  beneath  the  haste  and  weariness  of  that  company, 
terrible  ride.     But  a  reinforcement  was  already  waiting  and  meets 
for  him.     Some  of  the  Dnke's  chiefest  and  most  trusty  ment  from 
vassals  had  deemed  that,  in  such  a  moment  of  peril,  there  ^^®^- 
was  no  need  to  wait  for  formal  orders  to  do  the  duty  of 
every  loyal  subject.     They  had  set  forth  from  Rouen  at  the 
head  of  a  troop  numbering  three  hundred  knights,  meaning 
to  keep  the  revolters  in  check  and  to  hinder  the  carrying 
of  any  kind  of  provisions  into  the  rebellious  fortress.^     But 
they  found  the  force   gathered  in   the  castle  to  be  so 
large,  and  they  found  the  loyalty  of  some  of  their  own 
men  to  be  so  doubtful,  that,  on  the  second  day  of  their 
adventure,  they  made  up  their  minds  to  turn  home  again 
before  the  dawn  of  the  next  day.    Hard  by  the  castle  they 
found  the  Duke  with  his  small  company.     They  told  him  William 
the  state  of  affairs ;  the  disaffection  was  greater  than  he  to  delay. 
thought;  nearly  the  whole  neighbourhood — ^that  is,  we 
may  suppose,  the  noble  portion  of  its  inhabitants — was 
hostile ;  it  was  dangerous  to  go  on  further  with  so  small 
a  force.     But  the  victor  of  Val-^s^dnnes  and  Domfront 
had  learned  something  like  confidence  in  his  star.     "  If 
the  rebels,"  said  the  Duke^  "  once  see  me  face  to  face,  they 
will  never  dare  to  withstand  me.'**    At  once,  we  are  told.  He  hastens 
he  spurred  on  his  horse  at  full  speed.     His  rebel  uncle  and  guooessM 
his  followers,  a  g^reater  company  than  his  own,  were  to  be  "™™" 

'  Gattdebec«>Cold  Beck.    The  arms  of  the  town  are  apprc^uriately  three 

>  See  Af^Mndix  S. 

■  I  here  IbUow  the  narrative  of  WHUam  of  Poitiers  (93),  trying  to  make 
b  intelligible  by  bonrowing  some  hints  ilh>m  WilHam  of  Mahnesbmy. 

*  Wm.  Pict.  93.  **  Nihfl  qoidem  rebelles  in  se,  qumn  prnseDtem  oon- 
spexfflint,  auBuroe.** 
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oHAP.  zn.  seen  on  the  steep,  returning,  it  would  seem,  from  a 
before  the  plundering  excuTsion.  They  were  therefore  no  doubt  dis- 
ordered  and  encumbered  with  booty.  The  Duke  determined 
on  an  instant  attack.  He  followed  them  up  to  the  only 
accessible  point  of  the  hill,  by  the  path  leading  straight  to 
the  gate  of  the  castle.  A  skirmish  followed  before  the 
gateway,  on  the  ground  now  covered  by  the  later  defences 
of  the  castle.  The  defenders  of  the  fortress  gave  way 
before  the  impetuous  charge  of  the  Duke,  and  it  was  only, 
we  are  told,  through  their  suddenly  shutting  the  gates  that 
the  quarrel  failed  to  be  decided  on  the  very  day  in  which 
William  had  come  in  sight  of  the  rebel  stronghold. 

The  castle  of  Arques  might  possibly  have  been  taken 
by  such  a  sudden  blow  as  the  Duke  had  done  his  best  to 
deal ;  but  he  knew  well  that  to  attempt  to  carry  his  uncle's 
fortress  by  storm  while  its  defenders  were  on  their  guard 
was  an  undertaking  which  surpassed  even  his  prowess. 
Horse  and  foot  might  have  pressed  up  the  sides  of  the  hill, 
but  it  would  have  been  only  to  fall  headlong  into  the  deep 
chasm  which  yawned  between  them  and  the  outer  walls 
of  the  castle.^  Duke  William  was  too  wary  a  warrior  to 
waste  his  strength  on  such  attempts  as  this ;  moreover, 
at  this  time  of  his  life  at  least,  he  had  no  mind  for  wanton 
slaughter,  and  he  wished  for  the  honour  of  winning  back 
the  castle  and  crushing  the  rebellion  without  the  shedding 
William  of  Norman  blood.^  A  blockade  was  therefore  the  only 
thTcasUe.  course  Open  to  him ;  Arques  was  to  be  another  Brionne.^ 
The  Duke  had  now  been  joined  by  a  large  following, 
counting  among  them  some  of  the  best  knights  of  Nor- 

>  See  the  spirited  iDostration  in  Deville,  p.  aSa. 

'  WilL  Pict.  95.  "Dein  potiri  yolens  immitioiie,  jtuwu  propere  oon* 
tracto  exerdtu  circumaedit.  Fuit  difficilliminn  quoi  ea  natura  lod  nuudme 
defensabat  expugnare.  Sane  more  suo  iHo  (^timo,  rem  optua  absque  oniore 
oonfectum  iri,  efferatos  et  oontmnaoet  obioe  casteUi  ad  montis  pedem  ex- 
struoti  dauBit." 

»  See  vol.  ii.  p.  36a. 
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mandy.^     He  could  therefore  afford  to  divide  his  forces,  ohap.xh* 
One  party  was  left  to  carry  on  the  blockade  of  the  castle. 
Ite  command  was   entrusted  to  Walter  Giffard,  a  loyal  Walter 
knight   of  the  neighbourhood.      He  was  a  kinsman  of^^n^^ymj, 
William  of  Argues,  that  is,  not  of  the  rebel  Count,  but  of  *^?^^«^" 
the  faithful  Viscount,  and  he  was  a  more  distant  kinsman  party, 
of  the  Duke  himself^  as  both  owned  a  common  ancestor  in 
the  forester  of  Equiqueville,  the  &ther  of  Gunnor  and  her 
sisters.^    The  chief  who  now  commanded  below  the  steep 
of  Arques  lived  to  refiise  to  bear  the  banner  of  Nor- 
mandy below  the  steep  of  Senlac.     He  lived  to  make 
up  for  a  forced  inaction  against  rebels  in  his  own  land, 
by  dealing  blows  with  all  the  remaining  strength  of  his 
aged  arm  against  men  who  were  fighting  for  their  homes 
against  an  unprovoked  invasion.     He  lived  to  have  his 
name  written  in  the  great  record  of  the  Conquest,  and 
to  found,  like  so  many  others  among  the  baronage  of 
Normandy,  a  short-lived  Earldom  in  the  land  which  he 
helped  to  conquer.     The  force  under  Walter  now  remained 
to  guard  the  works  which  the  Duke  raised  for  the  blockade 
of  the  castle.    A  ditch  and  palisade  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
protected  a  wooden  tower,^  which  was  raised,  as  usual,  in 

I  Boman  6e  Boo,  8610 ; 

''  Li  mielx  de  1»  chevalerie 
I  mist  de  tute  Normoidie.'* 

'  The  presenoe  of  Walter  Giffiod  comes  only  firom  a  late  Ofaronide 
(Bouqaety  zL  350),  where  he  is  prematurely  called  Coont.  But,  as  hia 
lordship  d  LoogueTille  lay  hard  by,  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  he 
■lumld  be  there.  He  was  the  son  of  Osbem  of  Bolbeo — a  little  town  at  the 
ibot  of  a  hin  on  the  way  to  the  more  fiunous  LiUebomie— by  Avelina^  one  of 
the  ststen  of  Oonnor  (WiH.  Gem.  viii.  57).  A  brother  of  Osbem  was 
Godfrey,  ''pater  WiUehni  de  Arohis,"  that  is,  of  the  Yisoount.  See  Deville, 
p.  19.  On  Walter  Giffitfd,  aftorwards  Bail  of  Bunkingham,  see  Ellis,  L  424, 
and  Taybr,  Waoe,  169.  Mr.  Planch^  (The  Conqueror  and  his  Ck>mpanions» 
L  163)  teQs  us  that  "we  hear  of  him  in  1035  as  »  companion  of  Hugh  de 
Gooniay  in  the  abortive  attempt  of  Edward  ocm  of  King  Etheibred  to 
recover  the  crown  of  England.**  In  ii.  113  he  gives  Avther  details; 
but  he  does  not  teQ  us  whrae  "we  hear**  all  this. 

*  lUs  tower,  doubtless  of  wood,  is  described  as  a  "munitio**  in  the 

VOL.  in.  K 
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ORAF.  xu.  order  to  cut  off  the  besieged  from  all  communieatioa  with 

the  neighbourhood.    With  the  other  party  William  himself 

departed,  to  keep  in  check  some  of  the  more  powerful  allies 

by  whom  it  was  likely  that  supplies  or  reinforcements 

would  be  furnished  to  the  besieged.* 

King  At  the  head  of  these  was  King  Henry.     It  would  seem 

abete^e    ^^^^  ^  scruple  of  feudal  honour  made  William  shrink  from 

^^^^^'        meeting  his  lord  face  to  face  in  battle,  even  though  his 

lord  was  in  the  act  of  committing  a  breach  of  every  feudal 

tie  towards  a  vassal  who  had  fully  discharged  every  feudal 

William's    duty.     One  reason,  we  are  told,  for  the  Duke's  entrusting 

scrapie       the  blockade  to  others  was  that  the  King  was  known  to 

J*J|^*       be  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  castle.     Bather  than  do 

the  King    aught  against  his  oath  of  homage,  William  would  run  all 

the  risk  involved  in   carrying   his  own  arms  elsewhere, 

while  he  left  others  to  head  the  resistance  against  the 

most  dangerous  of  his  foes.^     And  so  it  happened.     The 


extract  from  William  of  Poitiers  given  above.  So  Will.  Gem.  vii.  7  ; 
"Erectifl  aggeribus  ad  radicem  montis  oaatrum  stabiliviti  quod  fortium 
virorum  robore  inexpugnabOe  reddidit,  et  dc  inde  abiena  vallatmn  alimoniis 
reliquit."  So  Will.  Malms,  iii.  33a  ;  ''  Obfirmato  contra  Aicfaaa  castello." 
Wace  (Roman  de  Bou,  8600)  says  tbat  the  Duke 
"  De  foesez  h  de  heri^un  Ne  bu^s  ne  vache  ne  v<5el ; 

£  de  pel  fist  im  chasteillun,  Li  Dua  tel  chastelet  i  fist, 

£1  pi^  del  teltre  en  la  vall^  Tant  chevaliers  ^  tel  i  mist, 

Ki  garde  tute  la  cuntrde ;      «  Ki  bien  le  porreient  desfendre 

Ne  pristrent  paiz  eels  del  chastel      Ke  Beis  ne  Quens  ne  poneit  prendre.^* 
Of.  vol.  ii.  pp.  262,  605. 

^  Will.  Plot.  94.  "  Prsesidio  impotdto,  aHis  postea  negotlis  invitantibus, 
ipse  reoeedt ;  ut,  dmn  ferro  parceret,  &me  vinoeret.**    So  Wace,  861 2  ; 

"Le  Dus  s*en  est  parti  atant, 
Sez  bosuignes  ailleurs  qudrant." 
This  is  by  no  means  dear.  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (a.  s.)  is  rather  more 
definite ;  "  Obfirmato  contra  Archas  castello,  ad  alia  quse  magis  tn^^bant 
bella  oonversus  est."  It  was  therefore  a  military  operation  in  another 
direction  which  called  William  off.  We  shall  see  directly  why  he  avoided 
conducting  the  blockade  in  person. 

'  This  feudal  scruple,  which  really  seems  the  only  intelligible  explanation 
of  William's  conduct  in  leaving  the  most  important  operations  to  others, 
comes  from  William  of  Malmesbury,  iii.  23a  ;  "  Simul  quia  soiebat  Begem 
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King    came   and  went  unliurt  in  person,  but  he  was  far  chap.  xn. 
from    being    successful  in  his    enterprise.     The  besiegers  Ambush 
laid    an    ambush  in   the  way  of  the   French  army,  near  Normans 
the  dwelling  of  one  of  the  few  men  in  the  county  of  Talou  ^J,^^* 
who  remained  loyal.     The  scene  of  this  stratagem  was  the 
castle  of  Saint  Aubin^  a  point  on  the  Dieppe  at  a  short 
distance  above  Arques.     There  dwelt  a  valiant  knight  of  Loyalty  of 
princely  descent,  Richard  of  Hugleville,  a  son  of  Papia,  Hugleville. 
a  daughter  of  Biehard  the  Good.     She  had  married  beyond 
the   limits    of  Normandy.      Her  husband   was   Gulbert, 
Advocate  of  Saint  Valery  in  Ponthieu,  a  place  soon  to 
become    so   famous   in   Norman  history.    The  Ponthevin 
dignity  continued  in  the  elder  branch  of  the  femily ;  but 
Richard,  the  second  son  of  Gulbert  and  Papia,  had  received 
an  establishment  in  the  land  of  Talou,  and  he  now  stood 
firmly  by  his  cousin  the  Duke,  while  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  surrounding  country  was  hostile.^    With  him  no  doubt  His  son 
stood  his  son,  the  younger  Gulbert,  a  man  whose  name 
we  shall  again  greet  with  honour,  one  whom  Englishmen 

Franconxm,   jampiidem,   neecio  quft  simultate,    dbi  mfensmn,  ad  opem 

ohseaao    ferendam  adventare;    namque  pnedicandi  moderamiiuB  oonffllio, 

quamviB  jostiorem  caussam  habere  videretur,   cum    eo   decemere    ferro 

cayebat,  cui  et  pro  sacramento  et  pro  suffiragio  obnoxios  erat/'    Heuy  the 

Second  felt  Uie  like  scrapie  at  the  siege  of  Toulouse  in  1 159,  but  Thomas  of 

Ixmdon,  then  the  worldly  Chancellor,  thought  otherwise ;   **  VanA  super* 

stitione  et  reverentiA  Rex  tentus  consilio  aliorum,  super  urbem,  in  quft  esset 

dominos  suns  Bex   Franci»,  irruere  noluit;  dioente  in  contrarium  Can* 

cellario,  quod  personam  domini  Bex  Francorum  ibi  deposuisset,  eo  quod 

■upra  pacta  convent*  hoetem  se  el  opposuisset."     (Will.  FiL  Steph.  p.  200, 

ed.  Giles.) 

'  We  learn  the  spot  of  the  combat  from  Waoe,  Boman  de  Bou,  86aa 

et  ieqq. ; 

"  Ja  ert  li  Bei  k  Saint-Atbin/*  &c. 

And  this  agrees  wiUi  the  description  of  Bichard  of  Hugleville  given  by 

Orderic  (606  B),  where  he  sets  forth  the  pedigree  of  the  family ;  **  Tempore 

GuiDdmi  juvenia  filxi  Bodberti  Ducis,  GuQldmus  de  Aichis  contra  Duoem 

nbdlavit,  et  pene  omnium  Calogiensium  parilis  defectus  nothum  prindpem 

deeemit ;  toloa  Bioaxdus  contra  rebeUes  in  castello  suo  seous  ecdesiam  Sancti 

Aibim  perstitity  ei  pro  fidelitate  Ducis  contra  diflcunus  Archacensium  pro* 

rindam  cutmmjaoentem  defensare  cuiavit." 
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at  least  may  look  on  as  the  noblest  among  the  chivalry 
of  Normandy.^  With  Richard  too  stood  his  son-in-law 
Geoffrey,  the  husband  of  his  daughter  Ada,  and  Gteofitey's 
brother  Hugh,  the  sons  of  Thurcytel  who  held  the  lordship 
of  Neufinarch^  by  the  &mous  forest  of  Lions.  Of  these^ 
Hugh  had  already  fallen  in  an  earlier  skirmish  with  the 
rebels  of  Arques.*  Geofirey  lived  to  be  father  of  one  who 
made  himself  a  name  in  a  remote  comer  of  our  own  island. 
Bernard  of  Newmarch,  the  son  of  Ada  the  daughter  of 
Bichard  of  Hugleville,  became  as  terrible  an  enemy  to 
the  central  land  of  the  Cymry  as  the  son  of  Hamon 
Dentatus  showed  himself  to  the  Cymry  of  the  southern 
coasts.^  His  fame  still  lives,  far  away  from  the  forest 
of  Lions  and  the  hill  of  Arques,  where  the  minster  and 
the  castle  of  Brecknock  look  forth  on  the  vale  of  the 
Welsh  Axe,  and  on  the  mountain  rampart  which,  when 
Arques  was  beleaguered  and  defended,  still  guarded  the 
realm  of  Gruffydd  the  son  of  Rhydderch.* 

The  King  of  the  French  and  his  comrades  must  have 
known  little  indeed  of  the  state  of  the  country,  when 
they  chose  a  spot  for  their  halting-place  so  near  to  the 
home  of  such  tried  and  loyal  warriors  as  these.  They 
had  brought  with  them  a  good  stock  of  provisions  of 
com  and  of  wine,  for  the  relief  of  the  besieged  of  Arques. 
At  Saint  Aubin  they  began  to  make  ready  a  train  of 
sumpter-horses  with  a  military  convoy,  to  carry  these  good 


1  See  Ord.  Vit  606  D.  It  is  with  a  thrill  of  sympathy  alike  for  the  hero 
and  for  his  chronicler  that  an  Englishman  reads  the  passage,  which  I  shall 
have  to  refer  to  again. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  606  C.  "Hugonem  cmn  omnibus  suls  Archacenses  apud 
Moriummontem  rqpente  cuvmndedenmtf  seseqne  viiiliter  de£andentem 
interemenmt.*' 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  244. 

*  Ord.  Yit  u.  s.  From  the  same  writer  (666  D)  it  appears  that  Bernard 
of  Newmarch  was  the  son-in-law  of  Osbem  of  Herefordshire,  the  son  of 
Bichard  the  son  of  Scrob.  Bernard  must  have  married  Osbem*s  dau^ter 
after  he  came  to  England.    I  do  not  find  him  in  Domesday. 
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tilings  to  their  suffering  Mends,  just  as  if  they  had  been  ohap.  xit. 

in  a  country  where  no  danger  was  to  be  looked  for.^     But, 
no  doubt  by  the  help  of  the  loyal  lord  of  Saint  Aubin,^  the 
besiegers  of  Arques,  in  their  wooden  castle,^  soon  learned 
Uie  careless  approach  of  the  French.     A  plan  was  speedily  Success  of 
devised ;  an  ambush  was  laid ;  a  smaller  party  was  sent  jm^  ^q. 
forth  to  practise  that  stratagem  of  pretended  flight  which  ^"*^* 
Norman  craft  was  to  display  thirteen  years  later  on  a 
gpreater  scale.*    The  Normans  turned ;  the  French  pursued ; 
presently  the  liers-in-wait  were  upon  them,  and  the  noblest 
and  bravest  of  the  invading  host  were  slaughtered  or  taken 
prisoners  before  the  eyes  of  their  King."     One  Norman  Capture  of 
traitor  at  least  was  taken.     "  Hugh  Bardulf  himself,  that  Bi^ulf. 
great  man,"^  was  among  the  captives.    The  exact  nature 

'  Raman  de  Roo,  8620  ; 

"  La  tor  d* Arches  voleit  garnir,       La  les  fist  11  Rei  arester, 
Kar  U  bl^  lur  debvait  faillir,  £  lur  gamisun  apreeter 

J^  ert  li  Rei  k  Sunt-Albiii,  Sumiers  ki  lur  hemeis  portassent, 

Aaez  portout  h  hU  d  vin ;  £  chevaliers  k'il  conv^iassent." 

So  Win.  Crem.  vii.  7;   "Exerdtum  castra  metari  apud  Sanctum  Albinum 
juissit.*' 

*  See  Af^pendlx  S. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  86a8  ; 

"  Cil  del  chastel  olrent  tost 
La  gamisun  d  U  grant  oet.'* 
The  "  tur  **  is  the  castle  of  Arques ;  the  "  dhastel  '*  Is  the  wooden  castle  of 
the  besi^en* 

*  WiU.  Gem.  Tii.  7.  "Cujns  [Regis]  adventum  milites  Ducis  com* 
perientes,  de  suis  misenmt,  si  quos  forte  hostium  a  regie  ccetu  abstraherent, 
qwm  SB.  in  latibuHs  degentes  incautos  exdperent.  Quo  dum  venissent,  non 
miTifr"^*"  ezerdttts  partem  inde  protnucerunt^  et  fugientes  in  insidias 
induxenmi.  Statim  vero  qui  videbantur  fugere,  verslk  £Msie  oo^erunt  eos 
a«xiter  OBedere.**  So  Roman  de  Rou,  863a  et  seqq.  Less  fully  Will.  Pict. 
04;  "  Adducti  in  tpem  m«n<nandi  fibdnoris  quidam  ex  eo  numero  qui  in 
pneaidio  Docia  relicti  custodiunty  Francorum  adventantium  itinera  ezplorata 
fnflidimt.     Et  eoce  numerosa  pan  minus  oauti  exdpiuntur.'* 

<  Win.  Malms,  iii.  232.  "Quorum  astutift  insidiis  exceptus^  Isembardum 
p^joftfri  ooooitem  ooram  se  obtruncari,  Hugonem  Bardulfum  capi,  merito 


•  A^  our  aooomita  wpeak  of  the  capture  of  Hugh  Bardulf  as  of  an  erent  of 
mt  least  equal  importance  with  the  death  6f  the  Count  of  Ponthieu.  Williftm 
of  Poitien  (94)  says^  '*  Hugo  Bardulfus  ipee  item,  vir  magnus^  oapitur." 
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and  measure  of  Hugh's  greatness  does  not  appear ;  but 
his  capture  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  important 
events  of  the  fight.  I  know  of  no  record  of  his  earlier 
exploits  or  of  his  later  fate ;  but  the  name  of  Bardulf 
is  often  found  in  the  later  records  both  of  the  Norman 
and  of  the  English  Exchequer,  and  one  at  least  of  his 
descendants  seems  to  have  been  as  little  submissive  to  law- 
ful authority  as  his  forefather.*  By  the  side  of  the  captive 
Bardulf  died  a  sovereign  prince,  a  neighbour  of  Normandy^ 
bound  by  ties  of  the  closest  affinity  alike  to  William  the 
Duke  and  to  William  the  rebel.  The  house  of  the  Counts 
of  Ponthieu  is  one  whose  name  will  meet  us  more  than 
once  again  in  the  course  of  the  present  volume.  Sprung 
of  the  blood  of  Herlwin  of  Montreuil,  a  name  so  familiar 
to  us  in  Norman  history  a  hundred  years  before,^  they 
held,  as  he  had  done^  the  border  land  between  Normandy 
and  Flanders.  But  they  had  held  it  by  various  tenures 
and  under  various  titles.  Hugh,  the  great-grandfather 
of  the  present  ruler,  a  prince,  if  we  may  so  call  him, 
high  in  the  favour  of  his  namesake  the  Parisian  King, 
had  borne  no  title  but  that  of  Advocate  of  Saint  Riquier.^ 
He  was,  as  the  chronicles  of  the  Abbey  take  care  to  tell 
us,  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  great  monastery  of 
which  he  was  bound  to  be  the  defender.*    The  house  of 


*  "  In  the  roll  of  Norman  fees  in  the  red  book  of  the  Exchequer,  we 
find  Doon  Bardulf  returned  as  one  of  thoee  '  qui  non  yenerunt,  neo 
miserunty  nee  aliquid  dixerunt.* "  I  copy  this  fi»m  Taylor's  Wace,  p.  44. 
The  name  of  Bardulf,  including  several  Doun  BardulBi,  occurs  constantly  in 
the  Exchequer  Records  both  of  Normandy  and  of  England  (see  the  Indexes 
to  Madox  and  Stapleton),  but  I  have  not  lighted  on  the  particular  stoiy 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

'  See  voL  i.  p.  200  et  pass. 

s  Chnm.  C^itul.  iv.  21  (ap.  D*Ach«ry,  ii.  343).  "Attamen  huic  num- 
quam  Comitis  nomen  acceesit,  sed  erat  iQi  insigne  quod  Sancti  Bicharii 
vooabatur  Advocatus."    On  Saint  Riquier  see  vol.  ii  p.  533. 

*  lb.  " Ablatis monasterio  Centub  tribus  q>pidis,  AbbatisvilU,  Sancto 
Medardo,  et  Incrft,  et  his  castelHs  effectis,  in  eorumque  stippendia  multis 
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Saint  Riquier  was  the  work  of  the  bounty  of  the  great  chap.  xn. 
Charles  ;  it  i^ras  the  house  where  a  saintly  Abbot  and  an 
Emperor's  daughter  so  strangely  became  the  parents  of 
that  famous   Nithard  who  figures  alike  as  Count  and  as 
Abbot,  and  who  is  yet  more  renowned  as  a  lay  historian 
in  whose   steps  neither  jEthelweard  nor  Fulk  knew  how 
to  walk.^     The  son  of  Hugh,  Ing^lram  or  Enguerrand  the  Ingelram 
First,  was  the  first  to  bear  the  title  of  Count  of  Ponthieu,  a  o^t^ 
title  sometimes  exehanffed  for  that  of  Count  of  Abbeville.'  I*<«i<Jfe« 

"  ^  or  Abbe- 

The  grange  stolen  away  from  the  house  of  Saint  Biquier  yiUe. 
grew  into  the  capital  of  a  principality,  and  the  town  was 
in  after  days  adorned  with  that  unfinished  minster  which, 
as  it  is  looked  at  from  the  west  or  from  the  east,  may 
be   called   either  the  noblest   or  the  meanest  in  France. 
This  elder  Ingelram  has  already  appeared  in  our  history 
as  a  foe  of  Count  Gilbert  of  Brionne^  as  his  antagonist 
on  the  field  where  Herlwin,  not  yet  of  Bee,  taught  the 
contending  chiefs  how  a  Christian  soldier  had  learned  to 
return  good  for  evil.^    From  him  the  Coimty  passed  to  a  Hugh  the 
second  Hugh,  and  fix)m  him,  only  a  year  before,  it  had  1046-1053. 
passed  to  a  second  Ingelram.     This  prince  now,  whether  Ingelram 
led  by  border  enmity,  by  loyalty  to  his  suzerain,  or  by  1052-1053. 
preference  for  one  domestic  tie  over  another,  had  joined 
the  call  of  King  Henry  to  an  invasion  of  the  Norman 
Dnchy.     The  Count  of  Ponthieu  went  forth  to  help  the 


lUHs  Sancti  lUehaiii  vilUs  et  reditibaB    ab   Hugone   Kege   prserogadB.*' 
Cf.  hr.  la. 

'  See  Chitm.  CentuL  H.  7.  On  Nithard^s  birth  and  his  fikUier's  work  at 
Saint  Riquier,  aee  also  Nithard^s  own  History,  iv.  5.  Sir  Frands  Falgrave 
(ill  226),  by  one  d  the  dips  so  natural  in  a  chapter  not  revised  by  the 
author,  oonfoonds  fibther  and  son. 

*  Haziulf  (Chron.  Cent.  iv.  ai)  calls  the  elder  Hugh  "Hugo  Abbatensis,'^ 
and  the  Ingelram  alain  at  Saint  Aul^  is  by  William  of  Jumidges  (vii.  7) 
called  **  Abbotis-villsD  Comes."  Ingebam,  according  to  Haiiul^  took  the 
title  of  Count  ("  Dei  gratia  Comes")  on  slaying  Baldwin  Count  of  Boulogne 
aiid  marrying  his  widow  Adelaide.    Chron.  Cent.  iv.  la. 

•  See  yoL  ii.  p.  315. 
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CHAP.  zn.  husband  of  his  sister  against  the  brother  of  his  wife.   Count 

^^bo^^  Hugh  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  William  of 

WHlianui.    Arques,^  but  his  son  was  also  the  husband  of  a  full  sister  of 

Duke  William.*    As  such,  he  was  himself  the  son-in-law 

of  the  Tanner's  daughter,  and  he  had  therefore  no  right  to 

join  the  Lord  of  Arques  in  his  sneers  at  the  Bastard  of 

Palaise.     He  now  felt  the  strength  of  the  Norman  steel, 

even  in  the  absence  of  the  Prince  against  whom  he  came. 

He  fell  in  the  ambush  of  Saint  Aubin;'  and  his  County 

Guy,  passed  to  his  brother  Guy,  who  will  soon  again  appear 

1053-1100. .  ,       . 

m  our  story.* 

King  The  Count  of  Ponthieu  was  thus  slain  fighting  valiantly.^ 

^j^^^  '*'    His  over-lord  Eling  Henry  escaped  the  ambush,  and  pressed 

on  towards  the  hill  of  Arques,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  the 

besieged.    But  he  found  Duke  William's  wooden  castle 

too  strong,  and   the  courage  of  its  defenders  too  high, 

for  his  attacks  upon  it  to  prevail.*    He  accordingly  went 


*  William  of  Jumiegea  (vii.  7)  oalls  the  wile  of  William  of  Arques  "soror 
Widonifl  Comitis  Pontivi/*  That  is  a  daughter  of  Hugh.  Why  is  Ingebmm 
called  "Comes  Abbatisvillie/*  and  his  brother  « Comes  Pontiyi,"  in  the 
samechaptert 

'  See  YoL  ii.  p.  614. 

'  The  death  of  Ingeham  is  mentioned  in  all  our  accounts,  like  the 
capture  of  Hugh  Bardulf. 

^  This  is  Guy  who  imprisoned  Harold.  His  unde,  another  Guy,  son  of 
Ingelrsm  the  First, was  BLdiop  of  Amiens  (see  Chron.  Cent.  iv.  56,  p.  355 )» 
and  wrote  the  &mous  poem  "  De  BeQo  HasUngensi.**  See  WilL  Gem. 
vii.  44 ;  Ord.  Vit.  504  A. 

*  William  of  Poitias  (94)  calls  him  "nobilitate  notna  ac  fbrtitodine,*' 
and  William  (or  Orderio)  in  the  death-bed  q>eeoh  (657  B)  says  "pnscur- 
Bores  mei  pneooonpayerunt  Engelrannum  Comitem  in  castrum  intrare 
festinantem,  ipsumque  ISartiter  pugnant^n,  quia  miles  erat  aipenimus, 
Qodderunt^  et  agmina  ejus  fugaverunt/'  Hariul^  in  the  Chronicle  of  Saint 
Biquier  (iv.  21),  calls  him  "homo  forme  mirabilis.** 

*  WilL  Plot.  (94).  "Perveniens  tamen  quo  ire  intenderat,  Bex  ex* 
aoerbatiasimis  animis  summA  vi  pnesidium  attentavit :  Willelmum  ab  nrum- 
nis  uti  eriperet,  pariter  deorementum  sui,  stngem  suorom  vindicaret.  Sed 
nhi  negotium  difficile  animadvertit,  quippe  inimioos  inqietus  hdle  toltta- 
verunt  casteUi  mtmimenta  ei  militum  yirtus  »que  validse  ....  abire 
maturavit.'* 
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home,  having  done  nothing  towards  the  immediate  object  chap.  xii. 
of  his  journey,  the  relief  of  the  besieged  Count  of  Arques.^ 
He  had  however  gained  some  partizans  in  Normandy,  and 
one  Korman  fortress  at  least  was  betrayed  into  his  hands. 
Its  position  shows  that  the  rebellion  must  have  spread  far 
beyond  the    immediate  neighbourhood  of  Arques.     One  Moulins 
Wimund,  who  commanded  the  fortress  of  Moulins,  sur-  the  King 
rendered  it  to  the  King.^     The  fortress  thus  gained  by^^' 
Henry  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine,  in  the  County 
of  Hiesmes  and  Diocese  of  Seez,  on  the  very  frontier  of 
the  debateable  lands  of  the  House  of  Belesme.^    The  post 
was  therefore  an  impoi*tant  one.    It  received  a  French  It  is  gar- 
garrison,  and  its  command  was  entrusted  to  a  man  of  ui^^erGuy 
princely  rank  from  a  distant  quarter  of  Gaul,  whose  pre-  o^Po»t»«« 
sence  in  the  royal  host  is  not  the  least  perplexing  thing 
about  the  story.    This  was  Guy-Geoffrey,  Count  of  Gas- 
cony,^  son  of  that  William  of  Aquitaine  who  bore  the  title 
of  the  Great.     He  was  therefore  brother  of  the  prince  who 
had  suffered  so  hardly  at  the  hands  of  Geoffirey  of  Anjou ; 
he  was  brother  of  the  reigning  Duke,  who,  from  Peter,  had 
dianged  his  name  to  William,^  and  brother  too  of  Agnes, 

'  So  I  imdentand  the  ntA  very  dear  statement  of  William  of  Poitiers 
that  the  King  went  away. 

'  Will.  Pict.  96.  "In  IpeA  morA  obsidionaH  Nonnannonun  aliquant! 
poteotiareB  ab  I>iioe  ad  Begem  defecenmt,  qnos  jam  antea  conspirationiB 
lebeQantinm  oocnltiqae  Aiisse  adjutores  opinabile  erat.  Malevolentiam,  quft 
oHm  oontra  iufieaitem  fuerant  inflati  nondmn  evomuere  totam.  Eormn  eo 
cotiaartio  Gmmandns  pneddens  mnnitioni  qnam  Mol^idinas  appellant  in 
manns  RegiB  earn  dedit.**  William  of  Mahnesbuiy  seems  to  make  the 
moyement  a  popular  one ;  **  Hujusoe  obsidionis  intervallo  populus  castri  quod 
Molendinis  didtur,  exolesoens,  ad  partes  Begis  incentore  quodam  Galterio 
transit.*'    Is  this  Walter  the  same  as  the  Whnund  of  the  other  William  ? 

*  See  Sti4>letoa[i9  L  cirriif.  et  al. 

*  VnSL  Plot.  96.  "Guido  frater  Comitis  PictayerndB  WiHekni  atque 
Bomaan  Impeiatrids.*'  So  WiU.  Mahns.  This  Guy  (see  Art  de  Verifier 
lea  Dates,  H.  356)  is  the  same  as  the  Geoffirey  whom  Geoffirey  Martel 
establislied  in  Gasoony.    See  vol.  it  p.  622. 

*  Cfajpoa.  Maxent.  1058  (Labb^,  ii.  210).  "WiUermos,  qui  et  Petrus, 
oognomento  Acer." 
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OHAP.  xn.  the  wife  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  whose  name  was  soon 
to  become  famous  daring  the  minority  of  her  son  J     Ouj- 
Geoffrey  himself,  on  his  accession  to  his  brother's  dominions 
a  few  years  later,  also  changed  his  baptismal  name  for  that 
1058- 1087.  so  familiar  to  his  family^  and   reigned  as  William   the 
Return       Eighth  of  Aqnitainc  and  Sixth  of  Poitiers.^    By  this  time 
Williain.     D^ke  William  had  returned  to  the  siege ;  he  had  no  longer 
to  fear  the  commission  of  any  feudal  offence  by  fighting 
The  personally  against  his  lord.    The  defenders  of  Arques  were 

jjj^,.^^^     now  sorely  pressed  by  hunger.     They  contrived  to  send 
pressed,      messages  to  King  Henry ;  but  all  was  in  vain ;  no  help 
came  &om  their  royal  ally.^     At  last  the  sure  but  slow 
means  to  which  the  Duke  had  trusted  thoroughly  did  its 
The  castle  work;   Count  William  and  his  garrison  surrendered,  on 
wretched  '  ^^  ^^'^  Condition  that  the  horrors  of  Alen9on  were  not 
J^^^*^®  to  be  repeated.     Safety  for  life  and  limb  was  promised ; 
the  gates  were  opened,  and  a  company  came  forth  in  whose 
sad  condition  the  Norman  panegyrist  sees  at  least  as  much 
matter  for  scorn  as  for  pity.     Knights  of  renown  through- 
out France  and  Normandy  came  forth  with  marks  of  hunger 
on  their  faces,  and  with  their  necks  bowed  down  alike  by 
hunger  and  by  shame.     Some  rode  on  famished  horses, 
whose  feeble  feet  could  hardly  raise  the  dust  or  give  forth 
the  faintest  sound  as  they  crept  along.     Others  came  forth 
on  foot,  booted  and  spurred,  bearing  saddles  on  their  backa^ 
seemingly  ready  for  that  last  symbolical  rite  of  humiliation 
in  which  the  vanquished  offered  himself  for  the  victor  to 

'  See  voL  ii.  p.  372. 

*  In  the  Chronicle  of  Sunt  Mazentius  he  is  called  Geoffrey  in  1044, 1058, 
1060,  1061,  io6a,  Guy  and  Geoffirey  in  1068,  William  in  1071,  lastly  in 
1086,  ''Guido  qui  et  Goffiredus/'  This  is  certainly  the  way  to  confuse 
.genealogists. 

'  WiD.  Pict.  95.  ''Rex  denao  aocitus  multo  et  misere  supplici  nuncio 
venire  abnuit/*  The  Archdeacon  now  gets  yery  eloquent,  and  gives  us  all 
the  inner  workings  of  the  mind  of  one  whom  he  calls  "  Papiie  partus.**  It 
takes  a  minute  or  two  to  see  that  by  this  odd  description  he  means  the 
Count  of  Arques. 
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mount  upon  his  bock.*    And,  if  the  proud  gentlemen  of  chap.  xii. 
France  and  Normandy  were  brought  so  low  as  this,  it  is 
not  wonderful  if  the  aspect  of  their  more  lowly  followers, 
the  light-armed  troops  of  the  garrison,  was  equally  sad.^ 
The  news  soon  reached  the  fortress  of  Moulins,  which  was  Guy  of 
still  held  by  the  French  troops  under  Guy  of  Aquitaine.  g^^^ere 
The  Poitevin  prince,  the  brother-in-law  of  Caesar,  had  no  MouUna. 
mind  to  tempt  the  strength  of  the  Norman.     He  and  his 
garrison,  and  the  garrisons  of  such  other  posts  as  had  been 
held  by  the  royal  forces,  fled  out  of  the  land  without 
waiting  to  be  attacked.^    Towards  his  own  subjects  the  The  Duke's 
Duke  more  than  kept  the  terms  of  his  capitulation.    Count  ^^f  ^ 
William  was  not  even  called  on  to  leave  Normandy.     He  '"*^®- 
was  offered  licence  to  remain  in  the  land  and  to  keep  a 
considerable  estate,  of  which  however  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  his  own  famous  hill-fortress  was  not  to  form  a  part.^ 
But  life  in  his  native  country  had  no  longer  any  (?harms 
for  him.     The  dispossessed  Count  and  his  wife,  the  sister  Count  WU- 
of  the  slain  Count  of  Ponthieu,  withdrew  to  the  court  of  ^^^^ 
Count  Eustace  of  Boulogne.*    The  fall  of  one  William  of  ^^  ^ 

^  Boulogne. 

Arques  led  the  way  to  the  advancement  of  the  other.     The 
Viscount  had  had  no  share  in  the  treasons  of  the  Count. 


>  This  ceremony  was  gone  through  by  the  Onmt-Bishop  Hugh  (see  yol.  i. 
p.  460)  to  Richard  the  Grood;  "Equestrem  sellam  ferens  humeris,  pro- 
volntus  genibus  Biduurdi,"  &c.  WilL  Grem.  v.  16.  Palgrave,  iii.  133.  Of. 
Wm.  Mahns.  iii.  335.  So  we  now  read  in  William  of  Pdtiera;  "Para 
ocreb  ei  calcaribus  omati  [why?],  insolito  comitatu  inoedentes,  et  eorum 
pJeriqne  sdhun  equestrem  incurvo  languidoque  dorso,  nonnuUi  solum  so 
nutabundi  vix  eportantee.** 

*  WilL  Pict.  95.  "  Erat  item  oemrae  calamitatem  levis  armaturee  egre< 
dientis  focdam  ac  variam." 

'  lb.  96.  "Venim  et  ii,  et  quiqui  alias  redod  sunt  a  Frazuas,  quum 
deditas  esse  comperissent  Archarum  latebras,  seee  nostris  fugft  furati  sunt." 

*  lb.  95.  "  Noluit  extorrem  et  inopem  oasu  magis  pudendo  cruciari ;  sed 
cum  gratis  et  poesessionibus  quibusdam  amplia  atque  multorum  redituunv 
patriam  ei  oonoessit." 

*  Win  Gem.  vii.  7..  See  Beville,  p.  78  et  seqq.  I  see  no  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  two  aooounte. 
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OHAP.  xn.  He  was  not  indeed  raised  to  fill  a  place  which  the  Duke 

had  learned  to  be  too  dangerous  an  elevation  for  any  sub- 

The  castle  ject.    The  County  of  Talou  was  abolished ;   the  castle  of 

William     Arques  became  a  ducal  possession;   but  the  care  of  the 

the  Via-     fortress  reared  by  the  William  of  Arques  who  figures  in 

Norman  history  was  entrusted  to  that  other  William  of 

Arques  whose  name  is  written  in  Domesday.^ 


Marriage 
of  Duke 
William. 

1053- 


Duke  William  was  now  allowed  a  few  months  of  peace, 
and,  having  brought  one  troublesome  matter  to  a  happy 
end,  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  a  fitting  time  to  bring 
another  matter  of  no  less  moment  in  his  eyes  to  an  end 
no  less  happy.  It  was  in  this  year  (1053),  therefore  pro- 
bably in  the  short  interval  between  the  French  invasion 
which  we  have  thus  far  followed  and  the  second  invasion 
which  followed  it  in  the  next  year,  that  William  at  last 
won  his  long-wished-for  bride.  Count  Baldwin  now 
brought  his  daughter  to  the  frontier  castle  of  Eu,  and 
William  led  her  thence  to  his  palace  at  Roueu.^  I  have 
already  discussed  the  puzzling  circumstances  of  this  mar- 
riage ;  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  indignation  which  it 
called  forth  among  men  so  unlike  one  another  as  Malger 
and  Lanfranc.^  Malger,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  was  a 
brother  of  the  fallen  Count  of  Arques ;  he  may  have  been 
concerned  in  his  treason ;  his  deposition  may  have  been  his 
punishment.  But  the  clemency  which  William  showed 
towards  the  uncle  who  had  been  actually  in  arms  may 
make  us  doubt  whether  he  would  have  taken  this  kind  of 
revenge  on  a  kinsman  who  was  at  least  not  more  guilty.^ 

King  Henry  had  failed  to  give  any  help  to  the  defenders 
of  Arques  in  their  last  extremity;  but  hatred  towards 
Normandy  was  far  from  being  lulled  to  rest  in  the  breasts 
either  of  the  French  King  or  of  the  French  people.    We 


1  See  DevUle,  p.  89. 

•  See  abore,  pp.  94,  102. 


'  See  above,  p.  93. 
*  See  above,  p.  94. 
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seem  to  be  carried  back  a  hundred  years,  to  the  wars  waged  ohap.  xn. 
by  Lewis  and  Hugh  and  Amnlf  asrainst  the  defenceless  Hatred  of 

•'  .    .  ^  the  French 

childhood   of  William  Longsword.     Through   the  whole  towards 
extent  of  the  King^s  domains,  and  through  the  domains  nj^^y, 
of  his  chief  vassals,  the  feeling  of  jealousy  against  Nor- 
mandy was  bitter  indeed.     The   King  complained   that 
Normandy,  a  land  which  had  been  part  of  the  immediate 
possessions  of  his  forefathers,  even  before  they  wore  a 
Crown/  had  now  itself  become  almost  a  kingdom*^    He, 
a  crowned  King^  the  over-lord  of  so  many  princes,  the  ally 
of  the  Roman  Emperor  himself,'  looked  with  an  evil  eye  on 
the  one  comer  of  his  realm  whose  master  paid  him  no 
obedience/      We  may   doubt  whether   the  vassalage   of 
Flanders  or  Aquitaine,  to  say  nothing  of  Barcelona,  carried 
with  it  more  of  practical  submission  than  the  vassalage  of 
Normandy ;  but,  as  I  have  explained  more  than  once,  there 
was  no  other  among  the  great  vassals  of  the  Crown  whose 
greatness  seemed  so  directly  stolen  from  that  of  the  Crown 
itself,  no  other  whose  fief,  by  its  very  position,  seemed  so 
literally  to  hold  its  royal  over-lord  in  fetters."  And  jealousy  Jealousy  of 
of  William  and  his  Duchy  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  prfnceg^ 
King  and  his  immediate  subjects ;  nearly  all  the  princes  ^J^ 
of  Gaul  seem  to  have  been  for  once  ready  to  abet  their 
suzerain  against  one  whom  they  all  alike  dreaded  and 
envied.    That  the  Hammer  of  Anjou  was  eagerly  waiting  Geofifrey 
for  the  fitting  moment  to  deal  another  blow  need  hardly  be  ' 

said.    And  the  old  hereditary  grudge  may  have  rankled 

*  See  vol.  H.  p.  199. 

*  WiU.  Fict.  96.  ''Ni^xnaiiniam,  que  sub  B^gibus  Franoorum  egit  ez 
a&tiquo^  prope  in  r^gnom  evedam.^  What  would  our  old  firiend  Dudo  (see 
▼oL  i.  p.  609)  kftve  said  to  the  "prope **  t 

'  lb.  **  Quum  IWi^tBnAoTem  Bomanum,  quo  majuB  potenibe  aive  digni- 
tatu  nomen  in  orbe  tenrarum  aliud  nom  est^  *^ml<^ni  et  iooium  haberet." 

«  lb.  "Quum  provindis  multis  pnedderet  potentibus,  quarum  domini 
mat  rectorea  militi»  bub  essent  admimstri,  Comitem  Willehnum  suum  neo 
taxdcvaa  neo  militem,  sed  hostem  ease.*' 

*  Seeaboye,  p.  114, 
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CHAP.  XII.  in  the  breast  of  Theobald  of  Blois,  now  rejoicing  in  the 

^w^     higher  dignity  of  Count  of  Champagne.    He  had  won  that 

and  Cham-  countj  by  driving  oat  his  nephew  Odo,^  and  the  favourable 

^***^® '       reception  which  the  dispossessed  prince  found  at  the  court 

of  William,  his  marriage  with  the  Duke's  sister  Adelaide,^ 

may  have  been  either  the  cause  or  the  result  of  his  uncle's 

William      enmity.    But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  power  of  Normandy 

Aquitaine.  could  be  threatening  to  a  prince  so  distant  as  the  Count  of 

Poitiers  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine.     Nor  had  William  given 

his  southern  namesake  any  offence,  unless  indeed  the  Duke 

of  Aquitaine  thought  it  his  duty  to  avenge  the  ignominious 

escape  of  his  brother  from  the  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  the 

Normans.    Yet  all  these  princes,  we  are  told,  were  eag^r,  in 

an  unusual  fit  of  loyalty,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  King 

whom  they  all  so  faithfully  served,  but  to  whom  the  upstart 

Bastard  at  Rouen  refused  all  obedience.^   And  all,  King 

and  princes,  were  specially  stirred  up  by  certain  members  of 

the  royal  family,  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  identify,  but  who 

are  said  to  have  thought  that  Normandy,  or  some  part  of  it, 

might  form  convenient  appanages  for  themselves.*    A  joint 

expedition  against  Normandy,  on  a  scale  which  should  sur- 

pass  all  former  expeditions,  was  agreed  upon. 

The  panegyrist  of  William  lavishes  all  his  rhetoric  and 

all  his  powers  of  classical  allusion  to  set  forth  the  greatness 

of  the  danger  by  which  Normandy  was  now  threatened. 

jyttsiget  of  Caesar  himself,  the  conqueror  of  the  Gauls,  or  a  general 

'  greater   than    Csesar,   if  Rome   herself  had    produced   a 

greater,  might  have  felt  fear  at  the  approach  of  such  a 

>  Art  de  V^zifier  les  Daiee,  ii.  614.  *  lb.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  615. 

'  Will.  Pict.  97.  "  CondolenteB  in  eftdem  Theobaldus,  Pictavorum  Co- 
mes, GaufireduB,  item  reliqui  summates,  qu&dam  insuper  indignatione  pri- 
vate intderandum  ducebant  sese  Regis,  quocumque  pnevia  vocarent»  signls 
parere ;  Willelmum  NormaaiMMram  nequaquam  pro  Bege,  sed  oonfidenter 
atque  indesinenter  ad  ejus  magnitudinem,  quam  aliquantum  attrivit,  ulterius 
atterendam,  vel  ri  quA  vi&  valeant,  contorendam,  in  armis  agitare.** 

'  lb.  "Pneterea  ooncupiebant  Norauumiam,  aut  ejus  partem,  quidam 
Kegis  proximi.** 
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host  as  was  now  poured  from  every  region  of  (Jaul  upon  chap.  xii. 
the  devoted  Duchy,*    The  whole  land  was  stirred  even  to 
itfi  remotest  comers.     The  movement  reached  to  the  Ducal 
Burgundy,  the  most  eastern  fief  of  the  Parisian  Crown. 
It  aroused  the  Gascon  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees^  and  the 
men  who  dwelt  among  the  volcanic  peaks  of  less  distant 
Auvergne.     All  these  drew  the  sword;   hut  France  and 
Britanny,  as  the  nearest  of  all  to  the  Norman  land,  were 
the  most  eager  for  its   destruction.^    Through  all  Nor- 
mandy, the  men  of  peaceful  callings,  the  priest,  the  peasant, 
the  burgher,  all  trembled  for  their  wives,  their  children, 
their  goods,  their  very  lives.     But  they  thought  what  a 
champion  they  had  in  their  mighty  Duke,  and  their  hearts 
were  comforted.     Laying  aside  flourishes  like  these,  and 
confessing  the  extreme  difficulty  of  seeing   the  warriors 
of  Gascony  and  Auvergne,  or  even   those  of  Burgundy, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  and  unusual  effort  was  made, 
both  by  the  King  and  by  those  of  his  great  vassals  who 
were  most  immediately  open  to  his  influence.    An  invasion  Union  of 
of  Normandy  was  decreed,  which  really  was  planned  on  a  ^^^ces 
greater  scale,  and  carried  out  in  a  more  systematic  way,  •p*^^ 
than  any  that  had  ever  gone  before  it.     The  whole  forces 
of  the  royal  domain — of  France,  in  the  language  of  the 
time— together  with  the  forces  of  Count  Theobald  and  of  Gujof 
the  new  Count  Guy  of  Ponthieu,  were  assembled  for  aJ^Thoo- 
combined  attack  on  the  Duchy.     Guy  came,   naturally  ^^• 

1  WiU.  Pict.  79.  "  Julium  CEesarem,  vel  bellandi  'peridorem  aliquem,  si 
ftMrit  peritior  ezerdtiis  Bomani  ducem  (ex  mille  nationibufl  coactl  olim, 
dum  BamA  florantiasima  mille  provindis  imperit&Bset)  hujuB  agminia  im- 
mamtftte  terreri  potuiflae  affirmaree.** 

*  lb.  "  Burgundiazn,  Arverniam,  afcque  Wasooniam  properare  videres 
bonibiks  fierro :  imo  viies  taati  regni,  qnantom  in  dimata  mundi  qnatuor 
pat6nt»  otmctafl,  Frandam  tamen  et  BrftAnniam,  quanto  nobis  vicinores. 
Unto  ardentins  infestas.*^  As  he  speaks  of  the  "  regnum/*  he  dearly  means 
by  Bmfpundy  only  the  Dudiy  whidi  hdd  of  the  Frendi  Crown.  His  use  of 
"  Fruida**  along  with  Uie  reirt^  as  the  name  of  one  part  of  Graul,  shotdd  be 
notioed.     Compare  the  use  of  the  word  by  Flodoard ;  see  yoL  i.  p.  602. 
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€HAP.  xn.  enough,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother  ;^  what  is  most 
Sf®™"*  ^  to  be  remarked  is  the  seemingr  absence  of  the  prince  whom 

abeenoe  o'  ,  , 

Geoffrey  wc  should  have  expected  to  find  first  at  the  muster,  the 
^^^  restless  Count  of  Anjou.  Some  of  his  subjects  seem  indeed 
to  have  shared  in  the  expedition^  but  there  is  no  certain 
account  of  Geoffirej  himself  till  the  campaign  was  over.^ 
His  absence  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for.  The  chroni- 
cles of  his  own  country  do  not  supply  us  with  any  records 
of  other  undertakings  which  might  explain  his  failure  to 
share  in  an  enterprise  which  one  would  have  thought  would 
have  had  every  charm  for  him.  But,  even  in  his  absence, 
Double  the  muster  was  a  great  one.  The  forces  of  the  King  and 
Norauuidy.  his  vassals  were  divided  mto  two  armies  for  the  mvasion  of 
1054.  Normandy  at  two  distinct  points.  Our  Latin  authorities, 
glad  as  ever  to  fall  back  on  the  geography  of  a  past  age, 
tell  us  how  the  forces  both  of  Celtic  and  of  Belgic  Gaul 
were  gathered  together  in  two  divisions.  The  Celtic  host 
was  to  march  imder  the  command  of  the  King  in  person, 
the  forces  of  the  Belgian  lands  under  that  of  his  brother 
Odo.  With  Odo  was  joined  in  command  the  King's  special 
favourite,  Reginald  of  Clermont,  not  the  more  famous 
Clermont  in  the  distant  land  of  Auvergne,  but  the  lowlier 
Clermont  in  the  nearer  land  of  Beauvais.  With  them 
marched  two  other  leaders  of  the  rank  of  Count,  Ralph  of 
Montdidier,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  again,  and  one  of 

>  Win.  Plot.  98.  <'6uido,  Pontiyi  ComeB,  ad  vindicandum  fratrem  Iii« 
gebanntun  ninuB  avidus.*'  WiU.  Malms,  iii.  233.  "Guido  Pontivi  Cornea 
stadiodua  ultkmiB  fratris  intendit.*' 

*  I  find  no  mention  of  Geoffrey  as  preeenty  except  in  William  of  Jumi^ges 
(vii.  24),  who  makes  him  aooonq>any  the  King.  This  aooount  is  followed  by 
Benolt of  SainteMore,  35245 ; 

"li  quens  d* Anjou  Gefrei  Martel, 
Qui  del  ovraigne  esteit  mult  bd, 
I  vint  od  liche  con^MUgnie 
E  od  see  archers  de  yalie.** 
But  it  is  strange  that  William  of  Poitien  and  the  other  writes  should  have 
left  out  so  important  a  person,  had  he  really  been  there,  and  his  absenoe, 
hard  as  it  is  to  aooount  for  it»  agrees  better  with  what  follows. 
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wliom  we  haye  already  heard,  Guy  of  Ponthieu.^  The  chap.  xn. 
Temacular  poet  more  kindly  helps  us  to  the  real  names 
of  the  districts  which  are  veiled  under  the  obsolete 
tities  delighted  in  by  the  Latin  writers.  Normandy 
was  to  be  invaded  on  each  side  of  the  Seine^  and  the 
Seine  was  taken  as  the  limit  alike  of  the  lands  to  be 
invaded  and  of  the  host^  which  were  severally  to  invade  Foixses  of 
them.*  The  Northern,  the  Belgic,  host  was  to  enter  qj^«° 
the  elder  Normandy,  the  first  home  of  Rolf,  the  French-  "^«^  ^<>- 
speaking  land  of  Rouen.  They  were  to  enter  by  way  of 
Beauvus,  to  advance  and  ravage  the  land  of  Caux,  the 
coast-land  to  the  right  of  the  Seine,  the  land  around  the 
minster  of  F^mp  and  the  castle  of  Lillebonne.  They 
were  to  harry  the  whole  district  and  diocese  of  Rouen,  and 
to  carry  their  ravages  up  to  the  metropolis  itself.'  To  the 
muster  of  Odo  came  the  men  of  primatial  Rheims ;  the 
men  too  of  Soissons,  once  the  home  of  Merovingian  royalty, 
and  soon  to  become  the  guerdon  of  a  Norman  traitor.^ 
There  also  were  the  men  of  Ladn,  where  the  line  of  the 
Teutonic  Emperor  had  so  long  lingered,  and  the  men  of 
Noyon,  the  city  which  had  beheld  the  lastii^  inaugu- 

>Ord.  Yii.  657  D  (cf.  638  D).  "  AHam  [phalangem]  Odoni  finatri  suo  ao 
RaJTUiMo  de  Clftro  Monte,  et  duobns  Consulilrasy  Badulfo  de  Monte-Dediderii 
atque  Wldoni  de  Pontlyo,  oommendavit.''  Wflliam  of  Poitien,  like  Richer 
of  old  (see  yoL  L  pp.  210,  598),  is  strong  In  Us  antiquated  geography.  He 
teDs  08  (98)  how  "Quantus  nules  inter  Sequanam  et  Oaronnam  fluvios 
oofllgefetiir  (qoas  gentes  multas  uno  nomine  Celtigalloe  appellant)  ;^  then 
about  those  who  were  "inter  flmnen  Bhenum  [Henry  the  Franks  notions 
about  the  Rhine  frontier  were  doubtless  different]  et  Sequanazn  oolleoti,  quae 
GalUa  Bdgica  nuncnpotor.'*  Lastly,  "Regem  insuper  oomitabatur  Aquitania 
pars  Qaffis  tertia.**  Reginald  of  Clemumt  is  "  Rainaldus  familiariwdmus." 
Was  he  commissEosied  to  supply  the  incapacity  of  Odo  ?  See  voL  i.  p.  466. 

*  Roman  de  Ron,  9919 ; 

"La  gent  de  dous  parz  a  mandfe 
Bi  come  Sahie  Ta  devisee.** 
■  Ord.  Vit.  657  D.      "  Ut  per  vada  Eptro  Neustriam  cito  introirent, 
Bnium  et  Galoegium  totnmque  Rothomagensem  pagum  invaderent  ferro  et 
*««m^,  neo  ne  n^plnis  usque  ad  mare  pehitus  devastarent.** 

*  See  above,  p.  119* 

VOL.  m.  L 
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CHAP.  xn.  ration  of  the  Parisian  Kingdom.^  There  marched  the 
forces  of  Vermandois,  whose  Carolingian  Lord  appeared 
as  the  loyal  homa^r  of  the  upstart  dynasty .*  The  pro- 
mise of  Norman  spoil  drew  the  men  of  Amiens,  soon  to 
become  the  flock  of  the  Prelate  whose  verse  was  to  hand 
down  to  us  the  minutest  contemporary  record  of  Norman 
victory.'  Not  yet  a  father  of  the  Church,  he  may  well  him- 
self have  followed^  among  the  men  of  his  native  Ponthicu, 
to  avenge  a  slaughtered  nephew  and  a  self-banished  niece/ 
Thither  men  came  from  Meulan  on  the  Seine  and  from 
Beaumont  on  the  Oise^'  from  the  corn-fields  of  Brie  and 
from  the  rose-gardens  of  Provins."  By  twenties,  by  hun- 
dreds, by  thousands,  the  force  of  all  the  lands  right  of  the 
Seine  gathered  under  the  banners  of  Guy  and  Odo,  to 
carry  slaughter  and  devastation  through  those  parts  of 
Normandy  which  lay  on  their  own  side  of  the  great 
Norman  river. 

FofFoesof        The  other  muster  gathered  round  the  standard  of  the 

"  Celtic  ... 

Qt^xH*'        ^^g  himself.     Thither  came  the  men  of  those  ancient 

Klnff  ^^    cities  of  central  Gaul,  which,  now  no  less  than  then,  which 

then  no  less  than  in  the  days  of  Caesar  and  in  the  old  time 

before  him,  still  sit,  each  one  as  a  lady  for  ever,^  by  the 

*  Hugh  Capet  was  crowned  at  Noyon.   Richer,  iv.  1 2.   See  vol.  i.  p.  339. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  9923.  "  Cels  de  Mdant  d  de  Yermendeiz/'  See  above, 
p.  119.    The  reigning  Count  was  Herbert  the  Fourth. 

'  Guy,  Bishop  of  Amiens,  the  author  of  the  poem  "  De  Bello  Hastingensi** 
(see  WiU.  Gem.  vii.  44),  was  a  son  of  Ingelram  the  first  and  unde  of  Guy 
and  of  Ingelram  the  Second.    He  succeeded  to  the  see  about  1058. 

*  See  above,  pp.  136,  139. 

'  Wace,  9925,  says  "Cels  de  Flandret  h  de  Behnont^'*  and  Benott  (35255) 
"  La  furent  Flamenc  e  Poher.'*  Hut  the  presence  of  subjects  of  Baldwin  is 
exceedingly  unHkdy,  and  Benott  in  some  sort  confutes  himself  by  adding 
**  £  Braib^igon  e  Haineur,**  thus  getting  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Western 
reakn  within  which  the  othera  sfarictly  confine  themselves.  He  was  most 
likely  misled,  as  others  have  been  since,  by  the  grand  talk  about  the  Rhine. 

*  That  is,  if  Provins  roses,  brought  from  the  East  by  pilgrims  or  cm- 
saders,  had  reached  Europe  so  eoon. 

V  Isaiah  xlvii.  7. 
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banks  of  Htmt  ancient  rivieTs  or  on  the  proud  crests  of  their  ohap.  xn* 

ereil&itmg  hiUs.     If  their  peaceful  calliii^  did  not  keep 

them  by  their  thrones  and  altars,  the  crosses  of  three 

Metropolitans  tnight  have  been  home  to  the  camp  of 

Henry.     The  men  of  Bourges  and  Berry  ^  came   from 

aronnd  the  steep  of  old  Avaricum,  whence  Ambigatus  had 

sent  forth  his  swmrming  colonists  to  more  sonthem  lands^^ 

and  where  Yercingetorix  had  bid  defiance  to  the  mightiest 

of  southern  invaders.'    Thither  too  came  the  men  of  Sens, 

the  countrymen  of  Brennus  and  his  host,  the  city  whose 

sons  had  encamped  upon  the  Roman  Fomm  and  had  wound 

tiieir  way  round  the  steep  of  the  Roman  Capitol/    And 

from  the  banks  of  the  rushing  Loire,  from  around  the 

towers  of  Saint  Martin  and  Saint  Gatian^  came  the  men 

of  Tours,  the  fellow-citizens  of  so  many  saints,  whose  land, 

now  crushed  beneath  the  Hammer  of  Anjou,  had  once 

seen  the  Hammer  of  Christendom  break  in  pieces  the  hosts      733. 

of  the  False  Prophet.    Thither  too  came  the  contingents 

of  the  other  cities  by  the  great  boundary  stream,  the  men 

of  Count  Theobald's  Blois  and  of  King  Henry's  Orleans. 

There  were  tiie  men  of  the  border-land  of  Perche,  and  of 

the  King's  own  towns  of  Etampes  and  Montlhery,  towns 

whose  &me,  such  as  it  is,  was  reserved  for  later  days. 

Thither  came  the  men  of  the  bocage  and  the  men  of  the 


*  Roman  de  Bon,  9943.    "De  Bourgee  h  de  Berri.**    As  usual,  the 
of  the  city  asad  of  the  dutrict  axe  both  slightly  yaijing  faaoM  of  the 

old  Gmwiiih  name ;  but  it  is  curious  to  see  them  distiiiguished  in.  such  a 
marited  way,  which  seams  not  to  be  done  in  any  other  part  of  the 
tiatakgne. 

*  Livy,  V.  34.  "  Celtaram  qns  pars  Gallis  tertia  est  penes  Bituriges 
•imima  imperii  fmt ;  ii  Regem  Celtioo  dabant,  Ambigatus  is  taiJL,''\&o,  Then 
feOowa  the  aooouni  of  his  sending  forth  the  Colonies  under  his  sister^s  sons 
BeUovesus  and  Sigavtsfom.  I>id  the  special  sancUty  of  a  sister's  son  (see 
ToL  iL  p.  367)  extend  to  the  Celts ! 

'  OBBsar^  B.  G.  viL  iS,  19.    Meriyale,  Roman  Empire,  ii  14. 

*  liry,  ▼.  35.  "  Senones  rsnentissimi  adTenaram.*'  They  tXoao  seem  to 
have  been  oaooemfid  in  the  taking  of  Rome. 

L   2 
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OHi.p.  zn.  plain,^  the  men  of  the  vast  comland  which  surrounds  the 
hill  of  Chartres^  the  hill  where  Druids  had  once  held  their 
orgies,  but  where  the  rites  of  the  heathen  had  now  given 
way  to  the  learning  and  holiness  of  Prelates  like  Fulbert 
and  like  Ivo.  Full  no  doubt  of  faith  in  that  revered  relic 
before  which  Rolf  and  his  pirate-host  had  quailed,'  the 
land  of  the  old  enemy  of  Richard  the  Fearless'  sent  forth 
its  forces  to- wreak  a  tardy  vengeance  on  the  successor 
alike  of  Rolf  and  of  Richard. 
TTie  King's  The  host  of  Celtic  Gaul  held  its  trysting-place  at  a  spot 
Msembles  doomed  to  be  memorable  and  fatal  above  all  other  spots 
at  Mantes.  ^  ^Yiq  history  of  the  Conqueror.  King  Henry's  standard 
was  pitched  in  the  border  town  of  Mantes,  the  town  ruled 
by  a  gprandson  of  ^thelred,  a  nephew  of  Eadward,*  a 
prince  whose  death  was  to  bring  undeserved  reproach  upon 
the  Conqueror's  name  and  whose  city  was  to  behold  the 
Desorip-  last  and  least  worthy  of  his  exploits.  Mantes,  the  frontier 
^own.  P^B^  ^f  France  against  Normandy,  was  a  spot  whose  posi- 
tion had  made  it  a  favourite  haunt  of  William's  Wiking 
fathers  in  the  days  when  Rouen  was  still  a  post  to  be 
won,  and  when  Paris  was  still  a  post  to  be  threatened* 
No  other  spot  lay  as  a  more  convenient  centre  between 
the  two  great  cities  of  the  Seine.  On  the  left  bank,  the 
higher  ground  on  which  the  town  itself  stands  slopes 
gently  to  the  river.  A  range  of  loftier  hills,  as  all  along 
this  part  of  the  course  of  the  Seine,  bounds  the  valley  on 
the  other  side.  But  at  this  point  the  stream  divides,  and 
two  large  islands,  resorts  such  as  the  pirates  of  the  North 
so  dearly  loved,  by  their  bridges,  old  and  new,  at  once 

>  Bomaa  de  Roa,  9941 ; 

"Oels  de  Perohe  h  del  Ghartrain, 
Cek  del  boscage  h  eels  del  plain." 
»  See  Tol.  i.  p.  165. 
'  See  Tol.  i.  p.  230. 

^  See  Ord.  Vit.  655  C.   He  giree  Fulk  Bishop  of  Amiens,  the  predeoessor 
of  Guy,  as  a  third  son  of  Drogo  and  Oodgifd  besides  Walter  and  Ra^)h. 
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divide  and  unite  the  town  itself  and  its  suburb  of  Limaj.  ohaf.  xn. 
The  islands  of  the  Seine,  like  the  islands  of  the  Loire,  had 
often  seen  Kolf  and  Hasting  moor  their  barks  and  tell  over 
their  plunder ;  and  now  it  was  around  those  islands  that 
the  host  assembled  which  was  at  last  to  take  vengeance 
for  those  old  wrongs,  and  to  bring  the  sons  of  the  Pirates 
to  an  utter,  if  a  tardy,  submission.  The  host  that  gathered 
at  Mantes,  the  host  under  the  command  of  the  King 
himself,  was  to  enter  and  harry  the  land  of  Evreux  and 
the  land  of  Bouen;  the  King  of  the  French  would  ride 
by  Lisieux  to  the  sea  from  which  the  hated  intruders  could 
no  longer  keep  him ;  he  would  come  back  by  Auge,  lord 
of  all  those  lands  within  the  Norman  border  where  the 
tongue  and  life  of  France  had  taken  root,  and  whose  in- 
habitants had  been  his  brothers- in-arms  on  the  day  of 
Yal-es-dunes.^  The  Bastard  might  perhaps  still  be  allowed 
to  reign  over  his  old  enemies;  the  rough  Northern  blood 
of  Bayeox  and  Coutances  might  have  him,  if  they  would, 
for  their  ruler;  but  the  old  grant,  wrung  in  the  days  of 
weakness  from  King  Charles  and  Duke  Robert,  should 
be  recovered  by  a  prince  who  united  the  claims  of  Ladn 
and  of  Paris,  and  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  no 
longer  kept  out  of  his  own  Bouen  and  cut  off  from  the 
mouth  of  his  own  Seine. 

The  preparations  of  Duke  William  were  equal  to  thePrepara- 
great  strait   in    which    he    found    himself.      He   called  wmtam, 
out  the  whole  force  of  his  Duchy.    To  meet  the  twofold  He  gathers 
invasion  he  gathered  a  twofold  army,  each  division  of 
which  was  to  defend  one  side  of  the  Seine  against  the 
ap]|^!oaching  enemy.    For  his  own  share  he  took  the  de-  His  own 
fence  of  tiie  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  the  lands  opposed  to 

the  King. 
>  Romsa  de  Bou,  9948 ; 

■*  NonnHiz  manaoe,  mnli  se  vante       Trea  k*^  la  mer  chevalcheia» 
KTil  destruireit  ETreoin,  K  par  Ange  s'en  reveindia.*' 

Bosmeis  destmiia  d  lierin 
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CHAP.  XII.  threatened  by  the  King  in  person.     Had  he  east  away  the 

Sb^^^^  feudal  scruple  which  we  have  seen  acting  upon  his  mind 

scrufde.      during  the  siege  of  Arques  ?    Did  he  now  deem  that  so 

many  wrongs  had  at  last  absolved  him  from  every  duty 

of  a  vassal^  and  that  he  might  now^  without  a  stain  on  his 

'  honour  or  his  conscience,  go  forth^  and,  if  need  be,  meet 

his  lord  in  battle  &ce  to  face?    Or  did  he  foresee  that, 

as  the  event  proved,  no  such  meeting  woidd  be  needful  ? 

Did  he  know  that  the  surest  way  to  avoid  meeting  his 

lord  £M>e  to  face  was  to  go  forth  in  person  to  meet  him  ? 

However  this  may  be,  William  now  took  on  himself  the 

immediate   duty  of  protecting  the  lands  against  which 

King  Henry  was  marching,  the  lands  between  the  Seine 

Wiiiiam*B   and  the  Dive.^    For  their  defence  he  gathered  the  forces 

from  of  the  neighbouring  districts.    The  warriors  of  the  hilly 

Ncra^dy.  ^^^  ^^  Auge,  where  the  mouth  of  the  Dive  was  then  a 

&moufi  haven^  came  to  meet  the  King  who  had  specially 

marked  out  their  district  as  one  object  of  his  attack.    The 

men  of  Falaise  and  of  the  whole   county  of  Hiesmes 

pressed^  as  ever,  to  the  standard  of  the  sovereign  who  was 

more  specially  their  own.     Ralph  of  Tesson^  no  longer 

doubtful,  no  longer  halting  between  his  loyalty  and  his 

plighted  oath,  came  once  .more  to  yield  that  help  which 

had  been  found  so  effectual  on  an  earlier  day  of  battle.^ 

All  these  were  men  who  had  fought  on  William's  side 

when    the    French    monarch   had  passed  as  a  deliverer 

through  the  lands  which  he  now  entered  as  an  enemy. 

.Loyalty  of  But  others  came  on  that  day  to  William's  muster  who, 

and  the  00-^^  Henry's  former  coming,  had  fought  against  King  and 

ieiitin. 

*  Ord.  Tit.  657  D.  "ISfso  e  contra  oon  seglllli  prooeaol,  contra  R^ 
mapalia  pw  Htus  Seqiiaii»  etun  meU  me  maoj^  opfonL*^  Se  BeoBMi  de 
Rou,  9965 ; 

"  L^altre  ont  U  Dub  od  iel» 
Ki  renMindnot  ouatre  U  Kei." 
He  then  goes  on  with  the  catalogue. 
■  See  voL  ii.  p.  354. 
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Buke  alike.      The  men  of  the  Besein  were  there  to  atone  oha^.  m. 

for  the  error  of  the  day  when  they  had  met  their  prince 

in  arms.      Hamon  Dentatus  slept  in  his  honoured  tomh 

at  Eeqoay  ;^  Grimbald  lay  with  his  fettered  limbs  in  some 

lowlier  grave ; '  and,  since  they  were  gone^  no  traitor  had 

disturbed  the  faithfulness  of  the  Saxon  land.     And  it  is 

with  a  special  thrill  of  pride  that  the  island  poet  tells 

us  how  the  barons  of  the  Cdtentin '  were  there  too,  ready 

as  before  to  break  a  lance  with  the  French  invader,*  but 

this  time  to  break  it  not  as  the  rebels  but  as  the  loyal 

subjects  of  Uieir  own  prince.     And  from  still  more  distant 

eomers  of  bis  Duchy  men  pressed  to  William's  standard. 

The  brother  whom  he  had  advanced,  Robert  the  son  of 

Herleva  and  Herlwin,  led  the  men  of  his  county  to  the 

ducal  muster.     He  came  from  the  fortress  of  which  the  Contixigent 

Duke  had  deprived,  perhaps  defirauded,  his  cousin  and  MOTtain 

namesake,  now  a  wanderer  and  an  adventurer  in  the  most 

distant  field  of  Norman  valour.*    The  Lord  of  Mortain 

had   fixed   his    home    in    the    most    picturesque   of   all 

the  picturesque  sites  in  which  the  Norman  chiefe  seem 

to  have  delighted.     His  castle    on    the  rock  has  been 

wantonly  destroyed  to  make  way  for  one  of  the  barbarous 

official  buildings  of  modem  France.     But  the  land  frdm 

which  Robert  brought  his  warriors  still  keeps  its  charm ; 

fhe  cliflSi,  the  winding  dells,  and,  rarest  sight  of  all^  th6 

waterfalls,  great  and  smaU,  bounding  &om  one  rocky  stage 

to  another,  are  there  still ;  the  grand  and  simple  church, 

of  a  somewhat  later  age,  still  remains,  and,  yet  above  town 

and  castle^  rise  still  loftier  heights,  from  which  the  eye 

may  range  as  fiur  as  the  Mount  of  the  Archangel.    And^ 


*  Sm  ToLU.  p.  357.  •  lb.  p.  36$. 

'  Boman  de  Ban,  9967 ; 

"Yenir  fist  c^  de  BeeMin 
E  H  BKnuDK  de  Goitontiii.'' 
*  See  Tol.  H.  p.  256.  *  Bee  vol.  ii.  p.  289  et  seqq. 
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oHAP.  xn.  more  distant  still  ^  than  the  men  of  Mortain^  came  the  men 

^d  Ayran-  ^f  j^q  march  against  the  Breton,  the  men  of  Avranches, 

visconnty  and  city,  where  the  proudest  steep  in  all  the 

Norman  land,  crowned,  alas,  no  longer  by  its  vanished 

minster,  takes  in  the  Archangel's  Mount  as  but  one  point 

in  a  landscape  where  half  Normandy  and  Sritanny  seem 

to  lie  at  the  beholder^s  feet.     From  the  Coesnon  to  the 

Dive,  from  Seez  to  Cherbourg,  all  were  there,  stout  of 

heart  and  ready  of  hand,  to  guard   their  country   and 

their    sovereign    against   the    attacks  of   their   faithless 

over-lord. 

William's        The  plan  of  the  Duke  was  to  stand  wholly  on  the 

d^ioe.      defensive.     All  provisions  of  every  kind  were  to  be  moved 

out  of  the  King's  line  of  march ;  the  cattle  were  to  be 

driven  to  the  woods,  and  the  peasants  to  be  sent  to  take 

care  of  them  there.^    He  would  himself  with  his  division 

follow  the  King's  steps;  he  would  encamp  near  him,  and 

would  be  sure  to  cut  off  every  man  who  strayed  from  the  royal 

The  camp  for  forage  or  plunder.'    The  like  policy  was  enjoined 

l)eyoQ^       on  the  defenders  of  the  lands  beyond  the  Seine.    The  men 

the  Seine,    ^f  Q^u^  ai^d  of  the  other  districts  in  that  quarter  were 

placed  under  four  of  the  chief  men  of  their  own  district. 

Old  Hugh  of  Oournay,  at  the  head  of  the  men  of  Braye^ 

came  from  his  frontier  town  by  the  minster  of  Saint 

Hildebert,  the  town  whose  name  he  was  to  transfer  to 


^  Boman  de  Rou,  9968 ; 

"E  oelfl  del  y&i  de  Moretoizig 
£  d'Avrenohes  ki  est  jAua  loing." 

*  lb.  9975 ; 

''Mult  pres  8ereit»  90  dist,  del  Bd,      La  viande  fist  trestnnier 
Prez  del  Bei  se  herbeig^nit,  De  la  il  li  Beia  dut  passer: 

E  des  forrien  garde  prendreit:  Li  bestes  fist  as  bois  mener 

irireient  mie  Itdng  en  forage,  Et  as  vflalns  les  fist  gaider.*' 

K'il  ni^aient,  s*il  poet,  damage. 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  333.  "  Juxta  Begis  castra  sensim  obambulans,  .  .  . 
ut  neo  cominuB  pognandi  oopiam  &oeret»  nee  provindam  corsm  se  vastari 
sineret.** 


■^  ^ •'^■■T't   1  J~V^'B    I  "I  ■   ' '' "^A  I 
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more  t\ian  one  spot  in  conquered  England.^     Count  Bobert  ^''^^-  ^"^ 

of  Eu  came  firom  the  other  frontier  town  so  lately  honoured 

by  the  marriage  rites  of  his  sovereign.     William  Crespin 

came  from  the  less  famous  Bee  of  the  land  of  Caux,^  whose 

name  is  eclipsed  by  that  more  honoured  namesake  which 

was  then  the  light  of  Normandy.     And  Walter  Giffiml, 

who  had  so  well  kept  the  wooden  castle  below  the  steep 

of  Arques,'  was  now  to  take  his  share  in  warfare  of  a  freer 

and  a  wilder  kind.    Till  the  whole  force  of  the  land  could 

be  got  together,  the  Barons  of  Eastern  Normandy  were 

Indden  to  watch  the  foe,  to  skulk  in  the  woods,  and  to  give 

tiie  invaders  no  opportunity  for  an  attack/ 

The  right  division  of  the  French  army,  the  division  of  Ravages 
Belgic  Gaul,  seems  to  have  entered  Normandy  somewhere  French. 
near  the  frontier  town  of  Aumale.  They  passed  on,  com* 
mittbg  every  sort  of  ravage  aa  they  went.  Saracens,  we 
are  told^  could  not  have  done  worse.^  Houses  great  and 
small  were  burned;  so  were  churches  and  monasteries; 
moveable  goods  were  carried  off^  among  which,  as  in  old 
Greek  war&re,  human  prey  seems  to  have  been  thought 
not  the  least  valuable.  The  peasants  whom  they  fell  in 
with  were  seized  and  carried  off;^  women  were  everywhere 
ravished;   children  and  old  men  seem  to  have  been  put 

•  Boauui  de  Boo,  9960.  "£t  de  Gornai  11  viel  Huon."  Old  indeed,  as 
Mr.  TtkyUjT  (Wwoe,  aiy)  truly  says,  if  he  had  found  his  bride  at  the  court 
of  King  Tippkn*  Tet  he  Hved  to  fi^^t  at  Senlao.  The  name  survives  at 
Bsnow  Gnmey  in  Somerset  and  elsewhere. 

'  See  Taykir's  Waoe,  171.    De  Crisp.  €ren.,  Giles  343. 

'  See  abore,  p.  129.  To  these  four  William  of  Poiders  adds  Hugh  of 
Montfiirt. 

«  Boman  de  Boo,  9985-9989.  Ct  Benoit»  55335.  William  of  Poitiers 
mther  ilun  this  part  over,  in  order  to  bring  in  the  carnage  of  Mortemer 
atonoe. 

•  Bcoottj  55339 ; 

"Si  ce  fbiseent  genz  Sairaadne, 
Ne  fiessent  teu  deeoepMne.*' 

•  Roman  de  Boa,  10007.  "  Vilains  pement*  fiones  porgiesent.'*  Benoit 
goes  more  into  detalL 
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to  death  at  once.^  In  this  way  they  marehed  on  till  they 
reached  Mortemer,  not  Mortemer  by  the  forest  of  Lions^ 
but  a  more  northern  Mortemer,  which  draws  its  whole 
claim  to  remembrance  from  the  events  of  this  campaign. 
The  coantry  through  which  they  passed  may  be  called 
hilly;  but  the  hills  have  no  specially  marked  or  pictoresqae 
characttf.  The  town  of  Aumale  stands  on  a  comparative 
height,  which  slopes  away  by  a  gradual  descent  to  the 
westb  A  bottom,  in  no  way  specially  marked  by  nature^ 
divides  this  hill  from  another  of  the  same  kind,  the  road 
over  which  leada  ike  traveller  to  the  town  of  Drincoart 
on  the  Dieppe,  now  known  as  Neufch&tel-in-Braya  From 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  point  the  river  Eaulne  flows 
down  to  meet  the  Dieppe  and  the  Varenne  by  the  castle 
of  Arques,  In  the  space  between  the  two  hills,  a  little 
way  from  the  road,  and  almost  hidden  by  trees,  lie  the 
shdl  of  9  round  tower  cm  its  mound,  a  diurch  of  but  small 
attractions^  and  a  few  scattered  houses  and  gardens,  so 
far  from  forming  a  town  that  they  are  hardly  worthy 
to  be  called  a  village.  That  i^pot  is  Mortemer ;  and  the 
absence  of  anything  remarkable  in  the  Mortemer  of  the 
present  day  is  the  best  witness  of  the  event  which  made 
Mortemer  famous  in  the  days  of  WiUiam.  In  those  days 
Mortemer  was  evidently  a  town  of  some  size,  according 
to  the  standard  of  the  eleventh  century.  There  is  no  sign 
that  the  town  was  fortified;  the  tower  which  still  remains 
has  doubtless  supplanted  a  donjon  of  the  earlier  type ;  but 
it  was  the  mere  private  fortress  of  the  lord  and  not  the 
defence  of  the  town  itself.  The  change  in  the  condition 
of  t^e  place  must  have  been  great.  Mortemer  can  now 
hardly  supply  entertainment  to  a  passing  traveller;  but 
we  are  told  that  the  French  army  took  up  their  bead- 

»  Benolt,  35341 ; 

*'  N*i  espaizmnt  k  riens  Tivaax, 
N^as  vieQes  gena  ne  as  enfiuiz.** 
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quarters  tbere,  on  account  of  the  good  and  plentiinl  ao-  chip.xu. 
commodation  which  the  town  afforded.^  Mort^ner  became  * 
a  centre  of  aystematic  plunder.  The  French  devoted  the 
day  to  pillage ;  the  neighbourhood  was  harried  with  fire 
and  sword ;  stores  of  cattle  and  wine  were  brou^t  in  to 
Mortemer ;  aikd  the  night  waa  given  to  feasting,  drinking^ 
and  every  kind  of  excesB.^ 

The  Norman  leaders  had  been  well  served  by  spies,  and  Th& 
they  had  now  found  just  such  an  opportunity  as  they  had  Mortemer 
been  waiting  for.    One  vigorous  blow  might  crush  one  ^^ 
division  cithe  invaders  altogether,  and  the  force  of  all  Nor-  Nonnans* 
mandy  mi^t  then  turn  against  the  other.     The  four 
leaders,  with  Hugh  of  Montfort^  and  Roger  of  Mortemer, 
the  lord  of  the  town  in  which  the  en^ny  had  fixed  them- 
sdves,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  levies  of  the  country, 
asade  a  night  mareh  upon  the  unexpec^g  invaders.    The 
Norman   force   readied  Mortemer  at  day-break.     They 
found  no  preparations  for  defence;  most  of  the  French  were 
still  asleep.    With  the  true  Norman  instinct^  they  tried 
fire  as  the  first  m^aoa  of  attack.     The  Frenchmen  w^e 
awakened  by  the  burning  of  the  houses  in  which  they  were 
quartered.     The  eonfiision  was  frightful;  men  had  to  arm 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  flames  and  with  the  enemy 
pressing  around  them.     One  man  would  fSun  mount  his 
horse,  but  he  could  not  find  his  bridk) ;  another,  still  less 
lucky^  could  not  find  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  he  was 
lodged.'    The  most  part  strove  to  cut  their  way  out  of  the 

'  Bonani  do  IBoa,  999^  > 

PftT  raesement  des  ostelz.** 


Andagiin,  looio; 
So  BeaoH,  3535a; 


*'Aam  trayemii  biuc  oskelk.** 
"  Mais  U  noit  abnent  lee  dsSz 


Bee  bons  mangen  e  les  bons  Bz.*' 
'  WttL  G^em.  yfi.  34.     **  In  inoendiiB  et  muHemm  ludibrSs  occupatL** 
'  Bomaa  da  Bon,  10031  (ct  Benolt,  55394  et  seqq.); 

**  Tel  knide  son  dieval  munter,  Tel  kuide  de  Tostel  issir 

Ki  el  fire&i  ne  poet  amemer,  Ki  h,  Tub  no  poet  avenir." 
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oHAP.xn.  boming  town,  but  they  found  the   head  of  each  street 

guarded  by  Norman  soldiers.^    Yet,  according  to  every 

account^  the  French,  though  taken  at  such  a  disadvantage, 

resisted  manfully,  and  kept  up  the  struggle  for  several 

hours,  from  the  dawn  of  a  winter's  day  till  three  hours 

Utter  di8<   after  noon.'    Hie  great  mass  of  the  French  were  cut  to 

of  the        pieces;    a  few  escaped  to  skulk  in  the  woods^  but  the 

^noch.      greater  number  were  cut  down  either  in  the  town  itself 

or  in  the  attempt  to  escape.    The  burned  and  charred 

ruins,  the  dunghills,  the  fields  and  paths  around  the  town, 

were  covered  with  dead  and  wounded  men.     Only  those 

were  spared  who  were  worth  sparing  for  the  sake  of  their 

ransom.     Many  a  Norman  soldier,  down  to  the  meanest 

.   serving-man  in  the  ranks^  carried  off  his  French  prisoner ; 

many  an  one  carried  off  his  two  or  three  goodly  steeds 

with  their  rich  harness.    In  all  Normandy  there  was  not 

Fate  of  the  a  prison  that  was  not  full  of  Frenchmen.'    As  for  the 

leftderp 

gg^jj^'^f   leaders  of  the  expedition,  Odo  the   King's  brother  was 

Odoand     among  the  first  to  escape;    Reginald  of  Clermont  was 

equally  lucky.*    But  the  princes  of  Ponthien  were  lees 

'  Roman  de  Roa,  10035 ; 

**  Nannanz  gardouent  les  iessaee, 
E  li  trepas  as  chiefii  de«  ruee.** 
So  Benolt,  55404.    He  telLi  vm  (35399); 

"  E  11  mortel  brait  sunt  si  grant 
Que  Tom  n'i  olst  Deu  tonant." 
Compare  Giovanni  VUlani's  (xii.  66.    Murat.  ziii.  948)  deacsription  of  the 
bombards  at  Greoy ;  "  Che  fikdeno  si  grande  tiemaoto  e  romore,  che  parea 
die  Iddio  tonasse.*' 

*  WiU.  Qem.  vii.  24.    *'  Mane  commissum  bellam  in  oontinulk  C9de 

occumbentium  ad  usque  n<mam  ab  utrisque  est  protractis."    So  Roman  de 

Ron,  10039; 

"Dez  U  matin  aolea  levant 

TrG8k*a  none  del  jur  passMit.** 

The  war  took  place  **  in  hieme  ante  Quadngesimam"  (Ord.  Vlt.  658  A). 

*  Roman  de  Ron,  10051 ; 

**  K"!  out  gaires  si  vil  gar^on  Od  tut  Faltre  menu  hemeis. 

Ki  n*enmenast  Franceii  prison,        K'out  chartre  en  tute  NarmeiDidie, 
E  bds  destriers  n*out  dous  u  treis,    Ki  de  Franceiz  ne  ftist  emplie.** 

*  "  Equorum  vdooitate  saluti  oonsulunt^''  says  WOliam  of  Poiaen  (98), 
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fortunate.     Waleran,  the  Count's  brother,  was  slain,  fight-  ^^'  ^"' 
ing  valiantly.*     Count  Guy  himself  was  taken  prisoner, -^^g^^m^ 
and  was  kept  as  the  Duke's  captive  at  Bayenx  for  two^^*^®"- 
years.     He  was  at  last  released,  but  only  on  doing  homage  ment  of 
to  the  Duke  of  the  Normans,  and  binding  himself  to^^'^"^- 

.  ^  .  He  is  re- 

his  new  lord  for  the  yearly  service  of  a  hundred  knights  leased  on 
whenever  he  should  be  called  on.'    Ralph  of  Montdidier  h!^^  to 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Roger  of  Mortemer,  whose  castle,  ^*^^**™- 
2)erhaps  the  only  stone  building  in  the  town,  remained  Mortemer 
standing  among  the  fiames.     By  one  of  those  ^i^^^g^^^^ 
feudal  complications  which  we  so    often   meet  with   in  M<mtdidier 
those  times,  the  Lord  of  Mortemer  had  become  the  man  feudal 
of  the  Count   of  Montdidier.'     Roger  remembered  his^*^^®* 
duty  to  his  lord,  even  when  that  lord  appeared  in  the 
guise  of  an  enemy.     He  tended  him  friendly  in  his  castle 
for  three  days,  and  then  took  him  to  his  own  house  in 
peace.^    But  this  discharge  of  feudal  duiy  was  held  by 
Duke  William  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  duty  as  the 
vassal  and  the  subject  of  a  greater  master.     All  Roger's 
services  could  not  plead  against  this  ill-timed  tenderness  TiogBt 
to  a  foe.     He  was  banished  from  Normandy,  and,  though  ^^^ 
after  a  while  he  was  allowed  to  return  and  to  receive  again  T>uke,  and 

bis  castle 

the  rest  of  his  lands,  the  castle  from  which  he  drew  his  conBscated* 
name  was  withheld  from  him.     That  castle  the  Duke 

whoae  aoeoimt  is  oonfused,  and  who  seems  anxioiiB  to  pass  off  the  surprise 
as  ft  regular  battle.  Orderic  (658  A)  says  "  velooitate  pedum  Tiguenmt.** 
He  also  calls  it  "tenibOe  proE^mn,'*  &c.,  but  I  do  not  see  that  this  con- 
tradlots  Waoe*8  account^  grounded  on  William  of  Jumi^ges. 

>  Roman  de  Bou,  10049,  after  reo(»ding  the  captivity  of  Guy ; 

*'  Malz  Valeran,  sun  frere,  unt  mort» 
Chevalier  muh  vaillant  h  fwt.** 

*  Ord.  Yit.  658  A.  **  Poet  duos  annos  hominium  ab  eo  taU  tenore 
reoepi,  ut  exinde  ndhi  semper  fidelis  exsisteret,  et  militare  servitium,  ubi 
josflisBemy  cum  centum  militibus  mihi  ringulia  annis  ezhib««t.** 

>  lb.    "Hominium  enidi^aajudum  Oil  fecerat.** 

*  lb.  "In  taH  orgo  neoesdtate  pulcrum  ilH  et  oompetens  servidum 
{mpesidit»  dum  in  eastro  suo  ilium  triduo  proteodt  et  postea  salvum  ad  sua 
perdmit. 
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cBAf.  xn.  grtnted  to  a  brave  and  risltig^  knight^  William  of  Warren,^ 
^  ^      who  took  his  name  from  a  fortress  by  the  northern  Varenne 
wmum  of  which  has  since  exchanged  its  name  for  that  of  Ballen- 
oombre.'    He,  like  his  predecessor  Roger,  and  so  many 
others,  was  the  Duke's  kinsman  tiirough  the  forester  of 
Canx;'  he  lived  to  become  the  husband  of  the  Doke*8 
stepdaughter,^  to  win  for  himself  an  Earldom  in  England, 
and  to  be  the  forefather  of  one  who^  two  hundred  years 
later,  could  appeal,  like  the  Bastard  himself^  to  his  own 
sword  as  the  surest  tenure  by  which  he  held  it/ 
The  newi       The  joyful  news,  we  are  told,  was  carried  the  same  night* 
wmiim.     to  the  Duke  in  his  quarters  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine. 
His  first  feeling  was  thankfulness  to  God,  who  had  given 
him  so  great  a  success  without  any  loss,  at  any  rate  with- 
out any  considerable  loss,  of  his  own  men.''     His  next 
thought  was  how  to  improve  the  occasion  so  as  to  get 
rid  of  the  other  division  of  the  invading  army  with  even 
His  ttrata-  less  trouble.     He  would  himself  send  the  news  to  his  royal 

gem  and 

meflsage  to  ovcr-lord.    We  are  not  told  exactly  where  the  two  armies 

o  King-    ^^1^  encamped,  but  it  was  doubtless  somewhere  between 

the  Seine  and  the  Dive,  and  one  description  places  the 

'  Ord.  Tit.  658  A.  "  CMtram  taznen  MortuiniAriB,  in  qno  inimicum 
memn  aalvayit,  illi  jurtf  tU  rtor  [it  is  ctnrioiu  to  see  the  Conqueror  on  Ms 
defence],  ftbsttiU,  aed  Gaillelmo  de  GuarennA,  oonjnngiiiBeo  ejus,  tiranl 
legituno,  dedi."  All  about  William  of  Warren  and  his  fiunily  will  be  found 
in  Mr.  Sti^)lelon*t  pi^Mr  in  the  Archeologioal  Journal,  I1L  8,  14. 

'  8ti^[^etoo,  Ardi.  Journal,  p.  6. 

'  William  of  Warrea  and  Roger  of  Mortemer  woe  both  desoeDded  firam 
Her&Bt,  a  brother  of  the  DuohesB  Gunnor.    Will.  Gem.  viii  37. 

*  See  above,  p.  86. 

'  Fot  the  fiunous  answer  of  John  Sari  of  Warren  (a  descendant  of  WilUam 
in  the  female  line)  to  the  CoimmiBaioners  *'  Qno  Warranto  **  in  Edward  the 
Firft*s  time,  see  Walter  of  Hamingbwgh,  li.  6. 

*  Roman  de  Ron,  10063 ; 

''C^  nuit  m^iame  ases  tost 
Vint  la  novele  al  Duo  en  Tost.** 

*  Benolt  gets  eloquent  on  this  head,  and  girea  us  (35469  et  seqq.)  a 
picture  of  William  at  his  devotions;  "ses  mains  jolntes,**  "od  lermes  de 
piet^." 
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Fiendi  army  by  tlie  side  of  a  river  with  oTerbanging  oliffs,*  chap,  xh.. 

The  camp  of  the  Duke  was  not  far  off.  A  messenger  was 
at  onoe  sent  off,  to  annoonoe  in  a  startling  way  the  loss 
which  had  fSEkUen  on  the  royal  army  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Seine,     Some  make  the  messensrer  chosen  for  his  Balph  of 

Toesny. 

task  a  man  of  Ipfty  and  famons  lineage.  He  was,  we  are 
told,  Balph  of  Toesny  or  of  Conches,  the  grandson  of  the 
famous  Boger,  the  proud  descendant  of  Malahulc,  the  man 
who  had  sought  for  a  kingdom  in  Spain,  and  who  had  been 
one  of  the  scourges  of  Normandy  in  the  days  of  William's 
duldhood.^  Of  Balph  we  shall  hear  again  at  Senlao,  how 
he  refused,  like  Walter  Oiffiurd,  to  undertake  any  duty, 
howerer  honourable,  which  kept  him  back  from  dealing 
bis  blows  against  the  English.'  Thus  high  of  birth  and  of 
spirit,  he  and  his  were  connected  by  marriage  with  other 
houses  of  equid  £Eune.  His  own  wife  was  of  the  line  of 
Montfort  /  his  sister  was  the  wife  of  the  &mous  William 
Ktz-Osbem,'  and  his  son,  in  after  years,  when  his  house 
was  transferred  from  Normandy  to  England,  became  the 
husband  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  our  martyred  Waltheof/ 
Balph  of  Toesny  then,  or  it  may  be  some  lowlier  mes-  DeUvery 
senger,  rode  to  the  French  camp;  he  climbed,  some  sayQ^easLeai 
a  tree,  some  say  a  lofty  rock,  which  overlooked  the  tent  ™i<i^^<i« 

'  Benott,  35493; 

'^Log^  fb  en  (eu  manlflre 
Pto  aon  Teve  cTmie  riviero  : 
E  0or  ens  fb  grant  la  fklelfle.** 
'  See  ToL  L  p,  460 ;  it  p.  196.  JhtX  the  meneoger  wm  Ralph  oFToesny 
SeiAnnBdbyWiUiMQaorjiimi4ges(YiL  34),  Onkiio  (658  B,  where  the  tale 
la  of  conne  put  into  WiUiani*B  own  month),  and  Benott  (35479).    William 
of  PostieTB  (99)  aaya  only  "  caute  instruotnm  qnemdam,"  and  Waoe  (10074) 

■ayxiiipiijMly, 

"Fiat  im  home  tost  env^ier, 

Ke  ni  Tariet  u  eeqnier.'* 

'  See  Roman  de  Ron,  13718. 

*  See  OrdoKic,  576  B,  687  D.    On  this  Eliatbeth  or  Isabel,  see  Pelgfare, 

^▼-  M9>  »S9- 

»  WflL  Gem.  vii.  25,  •  Oid.  Vit.  813  0. 
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oHAP.xn.  of  the  King.^  The  stillness  of  the  night  was  broken,  the 
slumbers  of  the  King  were  disturbed,  by  a  voice,  which 
might  seem  to  come  from  another  world,  shouting  aloud, 
'*  Frenchmen,  awake,  ye  are  sleeping  too  long ;  go  forth 
and  bury  your  friends  who  lie  dead  at  Mortemer."  The 
King  and  his  friends  talked  together  and  wondered.  But 
the  tidings  thus  strangely  brought  to  them  were  soon 
spread  abroad.  Some  make  the  Norman  baron  reveal 
himself^  and  tell  in  his  own  person  how  Odo  had  fled^ 
how  Guy  was  in  bonds,  how  Waleran  was  slain.'  Others 
seem  to  make  the  news  come  from  some  other  source,  from 
some  fugitive  escaped  from  Mortemer^  or  from  that  mere 
mysterious  power  of  rumour  which  seems  to  travel  faster 
than  any  post.^    At  all  events  we  are  told  that  a  panic 

>  WflUom  of  Poitien  (99)  and  Waoe  (10077),  ^l^o  ^o  ^'^  <^  ^^ 
mefisenger  Ralph  of  Toeany,  make  him  dimb  a  tree.  (Of.  Herod,  vi.  79.) 
Orderic  does  not  mention  his  position,  and  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  24)  and 
Benott  (35406)  make  him  olimb  the  high  rock — "in  quodam  proximo 
monte,**  according  to  William — ^already  spoken  of.  To  dimb  a  tree  was 
seemingly  below  the  dignity  of  a  descendant  of  Malahnlo. 

*  William  of  Jumidges,  followed  by  Benolty  makes  Balph  say  who  he  is, 
and  describe  the  event  of  the  battle  at  some  length — at  greater  length  of 
coarse  in  Benoit  than  in  William.      This,  I  think,  quite  takes  away  from, 
the  startling  and  spectral  effect  of  the  scene  in  Wace,  10077 ; 
"EIn  un  arbre  le  fist  munter,  Alex  tos  amis  enterrer, 

E  tute  nuit  en  haut  crier :  Ei  sunt  ocdz  i^  Mortemer.' 

'  Franceiz,  Franceiz,  levez,  leves,      Li  Beis  ol  ke  dl  oria 
Tenez  vos  veiee,  trop  dormez ;  MerveOla  sei,  muH  s^esmaia." 

William  of  Poitiers  says  only,  "Dux  Willelmas  nocte  intempestft  caute 
instructum  quemdam  direzit,  qui  tristem  Regi  viotoriam  propius  castra 
ipeius  ab  alto  arboris  per  singula  indamavit.**  Orderic  (658  B)  is  still 
shorter  ;  "  Per  Badulftmi  de  Toeni&  que  trans  Sequanam  oontigerant  Begl 
Francorum  mandavi.** 
'  So  I  understand  Wace  (10089) ; 

"  Endementres  k*al  Rei  parloent,  B  par  tute  terre  espandue, 

E  de  novdee  demandoent,  Ke  tut  li  mielx  de  lor  amis 

Eis  vus  la  novde  venue  Estdt  k  Mortemer  ocds.'* 

He  had  just  before  said  (10067) ; 

"CTest  une  chose,  ke  novde,  £  ki  bone  novde  porte 

Ki  mult  est  errant  et  isnde,  S^urement  bute  k  la  poiie.** 

So  Win.  Piot.  100.     "Famft  reforente,  quae  tarn  fidd  quam  veri  nuntia 
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fell  on  King  Henry  and  his  host.     Before  the  sun  had  chap.  xn. 
well  dawned,  all  was  ready  for  a  retreat.     Horsemen  were  yj^t^ 
mounted,  sumpter-horses  were  loaded,  the  tents  and  huts  *^®  French 

army. 

which  had  formed  the  royal  camp  were  all  burning.  All 
faces  were  now  turned,  not  towards  Rouen  or  Lisieux^  but 
towards  Paris  or  more  distant  cities.  The  retreat  was 
a  hasty  one ;  men  were  glad  to  get  as  fast  as  they  could 
oat  of  so  dangerous  a  land.  Their  march,  or  rather  their 
flight,  was  undisturbed  by  William ;  King  Henry  reached 
his  capital  in  safety,  and  his  barons  and  other  followers, 
the  mighty  armament  of  all  Celtic  Gaul,  were  scattered 
every  man  to  his  own  home.^ 

There  is  something  half  romantic,  half  grotesque,  about  The  storj 
the  details  of  this  campaign.     Yet  the  substance  of  the  ^f  Nonnan 
tale  comes  from  contemporary  writers,  and  the  whole  story  ^^^*^ 
is  eminently  characteristic  of  William^  and  indeed  of  his 
people.    No  people  of  warriors  were  ever  more  ready  than 
the  Normans  to  exchange^  whenever  need  called  for  the 
exchange,  the  skin  of  the  lion  for  that  of  the  fox.^    As- 
suredly neither  William  the  Bastard  nor  Robert  Wiscard 
was  at  all  lacking  in  any  form  of  courage ;    but  it  was^ 
after  all,  their  crafb  rather  than  their  courage  which  set 
them  so  high  above  the  rest  of  the  world.     It  is  quite  Dlusteft- 

tion  of 

possible  that  seven  years  may  have  abated  somewhat  of  wmiam^s 
that  impetuous  energy  of  early  youth  with  which  William 

Totat."    Compare  Mr.  Grote*8  remarka  and  qaotatioms  on  the  4>4m*7*     ^^* 

of  Greece^  v.  360. 
'  Win.  Pict.  99.     "  Bex  attonitoB  inopinato  nuntio,  proctil  oxrmi  ctmcta- 

tione  dgno  antelnoaiio  saoa  in  fugam  ezdtayit ;  summe  neceasarium  ratus 

qnam  marimH  oeleritate  Normanmffi  finibus  discedere." 
'  FhrtaiGli,  Moralia,  it  51  (ed.  Tauchnitz).    Dpdt  d)  Toin  ^iycmu  airrh^ 

M  r^  ZC  dvdn}«  voXXd  wpdffottw,  &9  dird^tor  rov  *Hpakk4ovt,  ikiya^  [i 

A^tfovSpot],  "Owov  /o^  l^iKFUTeu  ^  AcorrQ,  vpotpaMriin^  kxtt  7^  dAonrcx^. 
So  Euna^oB,  p.  65,  ed.  Bonn.  'O  *Fw/mio»  Mapcof  t^  ^arrhroKor  SiiXAor 
ScvXovr  0tiplaiF  &voipaX£r,  iXinttMa  mi  Kictr'n,  lulXXov  l^airc  ^fiuc$ai  ri^ 
Akifwtga, 

VOL.  in.  M 
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OHAP.  xn.  spurred  across  the  plain  of  Val-es- dunes  to  smite  the  rebel 
His  policy,  of  Bayeux  with  his  own  hand.^  He  may  have  learned — 
perhaps  from  the  teaching  of  King  Henry  himself  ^ — ^that 
it  is  not  always  the  duty  of  a  general  to  thrust  himself 
forward  wherever  danger  happens  to  be  keenest.  But  it 
is  certain  that,  twelve  years  later,  William  was  as  ready 
as  he  had  ever  been  for  deeds  of  the  highest  personal 
prowess,  whenever  personal  prowess  was  the  surest  way 
to  success.  The  difference  between  William  and  most  men 
of  his  age  was  that  he  had  now  learned  that  it  was  no 
mark  of  wisdom  or  of  courage  to  run  risks  which  might 
be  avoided,  or  to  jeopard  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  his 
followers,  when  the  same  object  might  be  gained  by  easier 
means.  He  had,  by  this  time  at  least,  learned  to  rise 
above  the  follies  of  mere  chivalry,  above  the  mere  sense- 
less love  of  giving  and  taking  blows  without  an  object. 
Nor  had  he  a  spark  of  that  impetuous  patriotism  which 
led  the  nobler  soul  of  Harold  to  deem  no  shame  so  great 
as  the  shame  of  leaving  a  rood  of  English  ground  to  be 
harried  by  the  stranger.  We  may  acquit  William  of  all 
wanton  oppression ;  we  may  fully  believe  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  people  roused  his  indignation.^  But  he  could 
stifle  that  indignation ;  he  could  stand  calmly  by  and 
behold  their  sufferings,  if  he  thought  that  he  could  gain 
his  object  better  by  biding  his  time  and  letting  the  enemy 
V«m  of      f^jj.  ^  y^hiie  work  his  wicked  will.    And,  minrfed  with  all 

pleasantry        ^  '  ^ 

in  the  this,  there  is  a  certain  element  of  grim  merriment,  a 
character,  delight  in  a  joke  spoken  or  acted,  which  runs  through  the 
whole  career  of  the  Conqueror.  It  needed  a  ready  wit  to 
send  Roger  of  Toesny,  or  any  other  man,  to  the  top 
of  a  tree  or  of  a  rock  to  announce  in  the  dead  of  the  night 
tiiai  the  French  had  been  cut  to  pieces  at  Mortemer. 
Here  again  William  is  only  a  representative  of  his  people. 
A  touch  of  pleasantry,  however  rough,  runs  through  most 

'  See  vol  ii.  p.  258.  "  lb.  p.  277.  *  See  above,  p.  126. 
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"Norman  sa^'ings  and  doings.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  chap.  xn. 
messenger,  whoever  he  was,  thoronghly  enjoyed  his  errand 
and  entered  into  its  spirit.  And  the  policy  of  William  in 
this  campaign^  whatever  we  think  of  it  in  any  other  light, 
had  at  leasts  as  his  policy  commonly  had,  the  merit  of 
SQceess.  Most  princes  of  his  time  would  have  sought 
eagerly  for  a  battle.  Most  of  the  few  princes  who  might 
have  shrunk  from  a  battle  would  have  been  unable  to  form 
any  intelligible  military  plan  of  any  other  kind.  William, 
evidently  seconded  by  men  who  understood  him,  knew 
how  to  win  victories  without  fighting.  His  dominions 
were  invaded  by  two  powerful  armie8  at  once.  He  laid 
his  plans;  he  bode  his  time.  One  army  was  cut  to 
pieces  with  hardly  the  loss  of  a  Norman  life.  The  other 
was  hurried  out  of  the  land  without  so  much  as  striking 
a  blow. 

King  Henry  seems  by  this  time  to  have  had  enough  William 
of  Norman  warfare   for  a  while.    We  hear  vaguely  ofBreteuilai 
hostilities  still  going  on,*  but  there  is  only  one  act  o^^Tm^!" 
either  side  of  which  we  meet  with  any  distinct  mention* 
This  is  when  the  Duke  fortified  a  post  which  was  intended 
to  check  for  the  Aiture  such  incursions  as  his  southern 
march  had  just  undergone.    The  time  had  not  yet  come 
for  William  again  to  demand  that  fortress  of  Tilli^res  of 
which  Henry  had  so  unfairly  dispossessed  him  in  the  early 
days  of  his  reign.^    But  he  now  raised  a  counter-fortress 
within  his  own  dominions,  which  was  expressly  designed  to 
act  as  a  check  on  Tilli^res  itself.*    This  was  at  Breteuil  on 
the  Iton^  a  tributary  of  the  Eure^  near  the  wood  of  its 

*  Win.  Pict.  99.  "Malta  dehinc  hoetilia  ntrimque  acta  sunt,  quaUa 
pneter  beOi  oonffictom  Inter  taatos  hoetes  fieri  aoUnt.'* 

■  See  voL  it  pp.  301-303. 

*  WilL  Gem.  vit  35.  "  Poetea  Dux  oootra  Tegnlense  oastrum,  quod  Bex 
ilH  dndiim  abetukrat*  aHcid  opiMuin  ncm  deteriiu^  quod  Bretolium  usque 
bodie  vocatur,  inBtaurat.'' 

M  % 
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CHAP.  xn.  own  name,  in  the  diooese  of  Evreux,  not  far  from  Balph  of 
Itigen-      Toesny's  castle  and  abbey  of  Conches.     The  castle  was 

trusted  to  _   tttti* 

William     built,  and  was  put  under  the  trusty   care  of  William 

^^,      Fitz-Osbem.* 

Peace  oon-      At  last  the  King  sought  for  peace.     His  main  object 

1055.  *  was  to  bring  about  the  redemption  of  the  many  French 
captives  who  were  still  lingering  in  Norman  prison-houses. 
The  knights  were  at  last  set  free  on  paying  their  ransoms, 
but  their  harness  remained  as  the  prey  of  the  victors.*    A 

William      more  remarkable  article  of  the  peace  was  that  by  which 

authorized     ^t^.  1         m    m       »   1     t» 

to  make      the  King  engaged  not  to  mterfere  with  any  conquests 

auhe^-    which  William  had  made,  or  might  make,  at  the  expense 

P®°?«  ^^     of  the  Count  of  Anion.     Henry  indeed  seems  to  have  done 
Anjou.  •*  .        •'   . 

more,  and  to  have  promised  William  the  regular  feudal 
investiture  of  any  such  possible  conquests.*  This  agree* 
ment  seems  to  amount  almost  to  proof  positive  that 
Geoffrey  had  not  had  any  share  in  the  late  invasion  of 
Normandy.  It  was  seemingly  as  a  punishment  for  his 
defection  that  his  possessions  were  now  openly  offered  to 
the  Norman.  Before  long  we  shall  again  find  Henry  and 
Geoffrey  allied  against  William,  but  just  at  this  moment 
we  must  look  upon  King  and  Duke  as  once  more  allies 
against  the  Angevin  Count. 

Exten-  It  was  in  William's  earlier  days  of  good  service  to  his 

wmiam*8    over-lord  that  he  had  first  carried  his  arms,  and  extended 

^^®^      his  dominion,  beyond  the  range  of  hills  which  seems  to 

ward*.        form  the  natural  southern  frontier  of  Western  Normandy. 
1048- 1063. 

*  Will.  Gem.  vii.  25.  So  Benoft,  35553,  who  takes  the  opportunity  to 
give  the  life  of  William  Fitz-Osbon  at  length. 

s  Roman  de  Ron,  10133 ; 

"Malz  11  hemeiz  unt  tut  leesi^ 
A  eels  Id  Torent  gaaingni^.** 

*  Will.  Pict.  99.  "Ejus  [Regis]  veto  assensu  et  quasi  dono  quodam 
Dux  jure  perpetuo  retineret  quod  Gaufrido  Andegaycwum  Comiti  abstulwat, 
quodque  valraet  auferre,"  Will.  Malms,  iii.  233.  **  Gonventum  ut  .  .  .  . 
Comes  erepta  vel  eripienda  Martello  jure  vendicaret  legitimo.^ 
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In  his  first  campaign  against  the  Angevin  he  had  added  or  ohaf.  xn. 

restored  to  his  Duchy  the  Cenomannian  fortress  of  Dom-  Domfiront. 

front/  a  prize  which  was  no  unworthy  instabnent  of  the 

nobler  and  more  distant  prize  in  the  same  region  which 
was,  before  many  years,  to  &11  into  his  hands.  That  first 
campaign,  William's  first  deed  of  prowess  beyond  the 
bounds  of  his  own  Duchy,  had  made  him  master  of  a 
fortress  which  men  deemed  impregnable,  and  of  a  district 
which,  as  his  earliest  conquest,  he  no  doubt  looked  on  with 
special  affection.  That  part  of  the  ancient  Cenomannian 
diocese  and  county  which  surrounds  the  hill  of  Domfront 
has  remained  to  this  day  an  integral  portion  of  the  Nor- 
man land.  The  southern  bulwark  of  William's  Duchy  was 
now  the  proud  fortress  by  the  Varenne,  the  town  which, 
still  largely  girded  by  its  ancient  walls,  abides  to  this 
day  perched  on  its  ancient  eyrie,  and  has  not,  like  so 
many  greater  cities,  crept  down  into  the  plain  below.  The 
shattered  donjon/  reared,  like  that  of  his  own  Falaise,  on 
wild  and  craggy  rocks,  looks  forth  on  the  wilder  and  heath- 
crowned  rocks  of  a  rival  height,  whose  distorted  strata 
bear  witness  to  the  struggles  and  revolutions  of  days  before 
man  had  yet  appeared  on  earth.  The  fortress  won  by  the 
terror  of  his  name,  once  an  outpost  threatening  the  Nor- 
man border,  was  now  the  surest  guard  of  the  Norman 
heights  to  the  north,  the  most  threatening  menace  to  that 
boundless  plain,  broken  by  gentler  hills,  which  stretched 
away  over  the  disputed  land  of  Maine  towards  the  home 
of  the  hostile  Angevin.  Around  the  hill  lay  the  thickly 
wooded  land,  rich  in  the  silvan  sports  so  dear  to  William's 
heart,  the  land  which  the  Hammer  of  Anjou  had  yielded 
without  a  stroke  to  the  youthful  lord  of  Normandy. 
Lower  down  the  stream  stood  what  was  now  his  furthest 

'  See  voL  iL  pp.  278-^86. 

'  I  tee  DO  xeMon  to  doubt  that  the  preeent  ndned  tower  it  that  taken  by 
WiBiain  In  1049. 
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OHAP.  xu.  outpost,  his  own  creation  of  Ambrifires,  another  donjon 
Ambritees.  ^j^  ^  height,  hard  by  the  point  where  the  Varenne  joins 
the  greater  stream  of  the  Mayenne.  The  shattered  walls 
of  that  donjon  still  bear  the  impress  of  William's  age, 
though  the  district  in  which  it  stands  is  no  longer 
entitled  to  the  honours  of  the  Norman  name. 

Domfront  then  had  passed  irrevocably  into  William's 
handsy  but  Ambrieres  was  still,  in  some  way  or  other,  a 
Its  former  subject  of  Contention.     There  seems  no  doubt  that  William 
tion  by       had  occupied  and  fortified  the  post  in  the  earlier  cam- 
[icJ^r*     P^ig^^**    Possibly  it  had  been  since  that  time  taken  and 
dismantled  by  Geoffirey ;  possibly  the  post  was  to  be  made 
stronger  and  more  extensive,  with  a  view  to  further  con- 
quests in  the  same  direction.    At  all  events,  works  of 
its  present  some  kind  at  Ambri^es,  whether  works  of  mere  strength- 
oTBtTOTg^-  ^i^fiT  ^^  <>f  building  up  from  the  ground^  were  just  now 
*°^'        an  object  on  which  William's  mind  was  eagerly  set.    His 
first  act  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  France, 
at  the  very  meeting — was  it  a  meeting  with  the  King 
in  person?— at  which  the  peace  was  signed,  was  to  sum- 
mon  all  the  chief  military  tenants  of  Normandy  to  appear 
vdthin  forty  days  to  help  in  carrying  on  the  needful  works 
at  Ambrieres.^    A  message  to  the  same  efiect  was  sent 
-v^^Uium'g    to  Count  GteoflFrey.    The  Duke  of  the  Normans  would,  on 
^^^^    the  fortieth  day,  appe^  at  Ambrieres  with  his  force  and 
MATtel      take  possession  of  his  fortress.^    The  prospect  of  so  terrible 
a  neighbour  struck  dread  into  the  heart  of  the  nearest 

*  See  voL  ii.  p.  287.  The  fortification  of  Ambrikres  in  1049  is  distinctly 
jtfiortod  in  the  pasMge  of  WiUiam  of  Jumi^ee  there  refnred  to ;  but 
WHUaia  d  PoitieiB  certainly  i^>eaka  now  as  if  the  castle  had  to  be  buUt 
rather  than  merely  to  be  strengthened. 

'  Win.  Pict.  99.  "In  ipso  conventa  principes  militise  sns  jussu  com- 
monuit  Dux  imira  terminoi  MarUUi  Afukgavenne  ad  Ambrtfas  consirumuUu 
mature  adesse  paiatos.** 

'  lb.  "  Et  quern  hujus  incoepti  diem  els  Ipse,  emndem  Martdlo  per  legates 
pmfinirit.**  The  Axchdeaoon  here  bunts  into  a  toirent  of  admiration. 
Compare  WiDiam^s  earlier  challenge  to  Geofi^y.    See  yoL  ii.  p.  38a. 
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vassal  of  Anjou,  Geoffrey,  Lord  of  Mayenne,  a  town  on  chap.  xh. 
the  lower   course  of  the   river   from  which  it  takes  itsGeoflfreyof 
name,  and  which  was,  a  few  years  later,  to  be  the  scene     *y®^®» 
of   one    of  William's   boldest    exploits.     The    Lord    of 
Mayenne,  a   man  of  whom  we  shall  often  hear  again,  hia  ootmsel 
poured  his  forebodings  into  the  ears  of  his  own  lord  at  Martd.  ^ 
Angers.     If  the  Normans  were  allowed  to  take  possession 
of  Ambri^res,  nothing  but   ravage  and  utter  destruction 
would  be  the  h>te  of  the  Angevin  lands.     The  heart  of 
Count  Geoffrey  was  lifted  up,  and  he  bade  his  namesake 
of  Mayenne  cast  him  aside  as  a  base  and  shameful  lord, 
if  he  allowed  the  threats  of  the  Norman  to  be  carried 
out  in  act.'    The  appointed  day  came ;  the  Duke  appeai'ed  wmiam  «t 
at  Ambrieres ;  the  works,  of  whatever  kind,  were  begun.*  '*** 

News   came   ihai  Geoffrey   Martel    was   on  his   march. 
William  waited  a  while,  but  the  enemy  came  not,  and  G«oflfrey'g 

delay. 

provisions  began   to  fail.      Great   ^id   small   began   to 
complain  of  the  lack  of  food ;  and  no  doubt^  in  Normandy 
as  well  as  in  England,  men  were  much  more  ready  to 
fight  than  to  keep  under  arms  without  fighting.^     The 
Duke  therefore  lefb  a  garrison  at  Ambrieres,   and  dis-  wmiam 
banded  the  remainder  of  his  army,  bidding    them  hold^^'i^l^ 
themselves   in   readiness   to   come   together  again   at  a*°^8f*^ 
moment's    notice.*      It  would    have    been    foolhardiness 
indeed  to  have   shut  himself  up   without  any  adequate 

*  Win.  Pict.  99.  "  Ctti  l^rmmus  MarteUuSy  ut  erat  elatus  animo,  grandia 
pneaumere  et  loqai  soIttaB,  '  Meum,*  inquit,  '  dout  TiUa  et  pudendi  domini, 
omnino  abnuas  dominium,  si,  patiente  me,  patiari  videas  quod  metuis.*  ** 

*  lb.  100.  "Die  praefiuito,  Ceuomannicum  solum  ingressus,  Norman- 
Mom  rector,  dam  cartrom,  quod  minatus  est,  erigit." 

*  Ct  ToL  L  p.  397 ;  voL  ii.  p.  398. 

*  WilL  Plot.  100.  '*Qu6m  [Gaufredum]  ubi  amplius  opinione  morari 
videty  et  jam  de  eibaikrum  penuriil  pLebeii  pariter  ac  prooerai  oonqueruntor, 
ne  milite  minus  prQii^>to  in  futuram  utatur,  modo  dimittere  statoit,  castro 
▼iris  et  alimoniis  munito,  jubens  tamen  ut,  quum  nuntium  ejus  aocepeiint, 
quantoctos  eodem  redeant  cunotL**  Compare  Harold's  orders  in  tbe  Welsh 
war  at  about  the  same  time^  vol.  ii.  p.  393. 
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OHAP.  XII.  cause  within  the  walls  of  a  border  fortress.     But,  if  the 
Geoffiney     Norman  historian  is  to  be  believed,  the  Norman  Duke's 

and  his  .      r^ 

allies  oome  back   was  no   sooner  turned^   than  the   Angevin  Count 

bri^res.       ^^^  ^^^  allies  Came  hastening  to  the  siege  of  the  strong- 

waiiam  of  hold  of  Ambri^res.    With  Count  Geoffrey  came  his  lord, 

^^     ^'  as  he  is  called' — at  all  events  his  step-son — Peter,  now 

William,  Count  of  Poitou  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine.'     He 

came  perhaps  to  avenge  the  shameful  flight  of  his  brother 

from  Moulins  ;*  but  with  him  came  another  chief  in  whose 

heart  many  an  old  enmity  must  have  been  choked,  many 

a  bitter  remembrance   must  have  been  handed  over  to 

forgetfulness,  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  take  service 

Odo  of       in  the  same  host  as  Greofirey.     Yet  so  it  was ;  a  Breton 

^*    prince,  Odo,  the  uncle  of  the  reigning  Count  Conan,*  came 

to  fight  under  the  Angevin  banner  against  the  common 

They         enemy  at  Rouen.    The  three  princes  attacked  the  castle 

Am^kea.  ^^  Ambrieres  with  all  the  resources  known  to  the  military 

art  of  the  time.     An  attempt  at  a  storm  was  beaten  back 

by  the  defenders.     The  archers  shot  their  arrows,  the 

petraria  hurled  its   stones,  the  ram  was  dashed  against 

the  wall,  but  all  was  in  vain.^    Meanwhile  the  news  of 

the  siege,  and  of  the  gallant  resistance  of  the  garrison, 

Return  of   was  bome  to   Duke  William.     He  gathered  his  troops 

with  all  speed,  and  hastened,  with  such  haste  as  he  knew 

how  to  use   when   haste  was   needed,''  to   the   relief  of 

Ambrieres.     At  his  mere  approach,  we  are  told,  the  three 

^  Win.  Pict.  lOO.     "  Exercitiis  nostri  mox  diyulgato  diaoessu.** 

*  lb.     '*  Willelino,  Pictayomm  Comite,  Domino  suo."  See  vol.  ii.  p.  622. 
'  See  above,  p.  138.  *  See  above,  p.  139. 

*  Will.  Pict.  100.  "Eiidone,  Britannonim  Gomite."  He  was  more 
stiicUy  Regent  for  his  nephew.     See  Art  de  Verifier  lee  Dates,  ii.  896. 

*  lb.  "  Miiwilia,  8axa»  libriles  sudes,  item  lanoeee  desuper  feriont.  Us 
plerique  interemti  cadant,  alii  repdlmittir.  Sio,  andaci  molimine  oasaato, 
aliud  incipiunt.  Tentant  murmn  ariete,  qui  percuflsna  in  yirgk  oastella- 
norum  frangitur.** 

^  lb.  "  WillelmtiB,  omnia  mone  impatiens,  evocat  exeidtum,  sabyentiun 
ire  quam  maxime  properat.** 


William. 


^■*^^»  ■■■■■■*" 
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allied  Counts  took  to  flight.^     Geoffrey  of  Mayenne  was  chap.  xn. 
less  lucky ;   he   was  carried  off  as  a  prisoner  into  the  ?^^^^ 

furthest  parts  of  Normandy,  and  he  was  not  set  free  till  degera. 

he  had  acknowledged  himself  the  man  of  Duke  William.'     ^^^  ^ 

Mayenne. 

The  fame  of  William  was  no  doubt  widely  spread  by  Increase  of 
this  series  of  successful  exploits  and  stratagems,  and  his  power. 
direct  influence  was  distinctly  increased  by  his  receiving 
the  homage  of  the  Count  of  Ponthieu  in  one  direction 
and  of  the  Lord  of  Mayenne  in  another.     It  would  seem  Extension 
also  that  this  was  the  time  when  William  made^  accordiug  frontier 
to  the  licence  granted  him  by  King  Henry,'  a  further  ^^* 
acquisition  of  Cenomannian  territory  at  the  cost  of  the 
Count  of  Anjou.    It  was  not  unimportant  to  him  to  extend 
his  power  as  far  as  might  be  in  the  district  through  which 
he  had,  six  years  before,  made  his  fiimous  night-march     1049. 
from  Domfront  to  Alen^on.*    At  a  short  distance  west  of 
Alen9on,  and  south-west  of  the  episcopal  town  of  Seez^ 
the  Sarthon^  a  small  tributary  of  the  Sarthe^  was  the 
boundary  between   Normandy  and   Maine.      The  Duke 
now  took  possession  of  a  point  beyond  the  frontier  stream ; 
a  castle  and  a  town  arose,  which  were  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  Roger  of  Montgomery.     It  lay  in  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  hereditary  possessions  of  his  wife,  and 
from  her  the  new  bulwark  of  Normandy  was  honoured 
or  disgraced  by  the  name  of  the  Rock  of  Mabel." 

'  Wm.  Pict.  100.  "  Qoem  poetquam  inimid,  ties  adeo  nominati  Comites, 
adeqidtare  percdinimtmirft  edentate,  ne  dicam  larepidd  fug&,  com  immanibus 
exercitibiis  dilabantnr.*' 

*  lb.  "Victor  Gaufredum  Meduanensem  .  .  .  intra  exiguum  tempus 
eoosqae  oompnUt,  at  in  reniotissimig  Noormannise  partibuB  aibi  manus  per- 
domitaa  daret»  fidelitatem  qoain  satelles  domino  debet  jmans.**  William  of 
Jami^;eB  (viL  27),  IbDowed  by  Waoe  (10189)  and  Benoit  (35627),  places 
here  the  cooqueflt  of  Le  Mans  and  the  taking  of  Mayenne.  The  sooroe  of 
the  oanftudoo  is  obyions. 

*  See  above,  p.  164.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  283. 
■  On  Roca  MabOis  <ff  Roche  MabiUe,  see  Stapleton,  i.  bcziii. 
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CHAP.  xn.      The  strength  of  William's  enemies  seems  to  have  been 
^'^U        nearly  worn  out  by  their  late  efforts,  or  else  their  courage 
peace.        was  chilled  by  the  ill  success  of  their  arms.     For  three 
years  Normandy  saw  neither  rebellion  nor  foreign  war. 
William  thus  had  time  to  devote  himself  either  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  vengeance,  or  to  the  vindication  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  in  the  deposition  of  his  uncle  the 
I055*     Primate  Malger.^     This  took  place  in  the  same  year  as 
the  campaign  of  Ambrieres.     Afber  that  date,  besides  the 
Duke's  quarrel  and  reconciliation  with  Lanfranc,^  there  is 
nothing  to  tell  till  three  years  later,  when  we  come  to 
another,   and   the   last^   invasion    of  Normandy   by  the 
LMi  combined  forces  of  France  and  Anjou.    Count  Geoffirey,  the 

^^  old  enemy,  was,  we  are  told,  ever  ready  to  strike  a  blow  at 

A^^T^  Normandy/  and  no  doubt  the  memory  of  his  late  losses 
August^  rankled  in  his  mind.  Another  great  expedition  was 
planned  and  carried  out.  In  August,  when  the  corn  was 
on  the  ground,^  the  King  and  the  Count  entered  Nor- 
mandy in  the  quarter  most  convenient  for  a  junction  of 
French  and  Angevin  forces,  in  William's  own  county  of 
Hiesmes.^  Their  design  was  a  systematic  plundering 
expedition  through  all  Normandy  west  of  the  Seine. 
They  were  to  pass  through  the  district  of  Hiesmes  into 
the  land  of  Bayeux  and  Caen;  then  they  were  to  cross 
the  Dive,  and,  after  harrying  Auge  and  the  district  of 


*  See  above,  p.  97. 

■  See  above,  pp.  103,  104. 

*  Will.  Pict.  101.  "  Martellus  Andegavensis,  nondum  tot  sinistrii  casibut 
fractuB,  minime  defuit,  quantum  ullatenus  virium  ooUlgere  potuit  adducens. 
Vix  enim  hujus  inimid  odium  et  mbiem  Nomumnie  telluB  penitas  oontusa 
vel  excisa  satiaret.**  So  Roman  de  Kou,  10271 ;  **  Par  U  cunseil  GifiM 
Martel."    So  Benott^  35855. 

*  Boman  de  Bou,  10272 ; 

"  Encuntre  ao6t>  el  bl^  noveL** 

*  WVL  Pict.  1 01.  "Per  Oximenaem  comitatum  ad  fluviam  Divam  per- 
yenere."   So  Will.  Gem.  vil  a8;  Roman  de  Rou,  10278;  Benolt,  35866. 
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Lisieux,  to    gfo    liome  with   their  plunder.^     Above  all  chap.  xii. 
things,  they  were  to  reach  the  sea  in  the  districts  both 
west  and  east  of  the  Dive,  and  to  show  that  the  upstart 
Doke  of  the  Pirates  could  no  longer  keep  his  liege  lord 
barred  up  in  an  inland  prison.    The  scheme  was  laid, 
and  one  half  of  it  was  carried  out.     William  determined  William's 
not  to  attack  the  invaders  on  their  eatrance  into  his  ^^^^ 
Duchy.     His  plan  was  to  wait  for  a  favourable  moment  p^^*^!f 
when  he  might  smite  them  on  their  return,  gorged  with  the  enemy 
the  plunder   of  his  subjects,   and  no  doubt  with   their  Diye. 
discipline   and   their   energy   not  a  little  relaxed.      He 
gathered  his  knights,  not  indeed  for  immediate  action; 
he  gave  orders  for  the  strengthening  of  castles  and  the 
cleansing  of  their  fosses;  and  then^  leaving  the    open 
oountry  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy^  he  waited 
in  his  own  stronghold  of  Falaise  for  the  moment  which 
he  knew  would  not  fail  soon  to  come.^    The  French  and  Advance . 
Angevin  host  entered  Normandy^  and  passed  through  the  ravages  of 
land  burning  and  plundering  in  the  usual  fashion.    They  tJ^e^'rench. 
took  the  town  of  E[iesmes^  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
county.    They  then  marched  on  to  Saint  Peter  on  the 
Dive;  they  occupied  the  whole  town,  and  the  King  was 
lodged  at  the  great  abbey,  then  in  all  the  freshness  of 
its  new  foundation  by  the  pious  Lescelina  of  Eu.^    They 
then  struck  westward,  ravaging  the  whole  Bessin;  but 
the  diy  itself,   as  well   as   the   various   castles  of  the 


)  Soman  de  Boo,  10303  ; 

"  li  Roiz  Bon  ovre  aparei]]a» 
Vers  Baieoesy  90  dist,  ira^ 
Beesibi  tot  easQlera, 

*  Boman  de  Boo,  10289 ; 

"lA  Dob  out  sa  gent  ^  Faleise ; 
Novdes  out  dont  miilt  U  peise. 
Tort  U  fet  li  Rds,  90  li  semble, 
Ses  chevaHen  mande  et  aaeml^ 
Sea  castias  fist  tost  enibrcier, 

'  See  above,  p.  117. 


E  quant  d*iluec  repairera, 
Par  YaravOle  passera, 
Auge  h  lievin  vastraa.*' 

FoBseE  parer,  murs  redreoier. 
li  plain  pals  laara  gaster, 
S'Q  see  castiax  puet  Men  garder. 
Hen  porra,  90  dit,  recovrer, 
Et  as  plaines  terres  amender.** 
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CHAP.  xn.  district,  seems  to  have  remained  untouched.  The  sea- 
coast  especially,  the  land  of  William's  faithful  Hubert, 
was  harried  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Seule.  The 
enemj   then    marched   in  a  south-easterly  direction    to 

Caen  M  yet  Caen.  That  town  was  growing  in  importance,  but  as 
'  yet  it  neither  contained  anything  which  could  withstand 
the  attacks  of  an  enemy  nor  anything  which  was  likely 
to  remain  to  later  days  as  a  memorial  of  his  visit.  Caen 
was  as  yet  undefended  by  walls  or  castle;^  the  founda- 
tions of  the  two  great  abbeys  which  are  its  chief  glory 
had  not  as  yet  been  laid.  Whatever  Caen  then  consisted  of, 
it  was  certainly  sacked^  most  likely  burned.  King  Henry 
and  Count  Geoffrey  had  now  successfully  carried  out  one 
half  of  their  scheme  of  ravage.  They  had  now  to  cross 
the  Dive,  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  the  other  half  of 
the  doomed  region. 

The  moment  for  which  William  had  so  long  been 
waiting  had  at  last  come.  His  policy  had  been  in  some 
sort  a  cruel  policy  for  his  Duchy;  but  it  now  enabled 
him  to  strike  a  vigorous  and  decisive  blow  at  the  retreating 
enemy.  French  warfare  in  Normandy  was  destined  to  be 
successful  only  when  the  banners  of  King  and  Duke  floated 
side  by  side.  King  Henry  had  shared  in  the  triumph  of 
Val-es-dunes ;  his  men  had  been  smitten  by  William's  men 
in  the  ambush  of  Saint  Aubin  and  in  the  surprise  of 
Mortemer;  he  had  now  himself  to  feel  the  might  of 
William's  own  hand  in  the  second  surprise  of  Varaville, 

They  reach  In   their  march  eastward   the   French  had   reached   the 

Varaville.  village  of  that  name,  the  point  which  had  been  chosen 
for  their  passage  across  the  Dive  into  the  land  of  Auge. 
Varaville,  now,  and  probably  then,  only  a  small  village, 
lies  north-east  of  Caen,  a  little  way  from  the  left  bank 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  10313 ; 

"  Encore  ert  Gaem  sanz  duurtel, 
KM  aveit  fet  mur  ne  qnesnel." 
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of  the  old  frontier  stream.  It  was  an  old  battle-ground  chap.  xii. 
of  France  and  Normandy.  On  that  spot^  or  at  least  in 
that  neighbourhood,  it  was  that  King  Harold  of  Denmark 
and  King  Lewis  of  France  had  met  face  to  face ;  it  was  945. 
there  that  the  Karling  had  found  his  master  in  the  valiant 
heathen  who  came  to  defend  the  last  planted  outpost  of 
his  race.^  And  now  another  King  of  the  French,  of  an- 
other line,  of  another  speech^  and  another  royal  city,  came 
to  undergo  a  yet  more  utter  overthrow  at  the  hands  of 
a  Norman  Duke  who  could  now  hold  his  own  without 
needing  either  French  or  Danish  help.  Varaville  was 
seemingly  an  usual  point  for  crossing  into  the  lands  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  contrast  between  the  Deacrip- 
two  sides  of  the  Dive  is  here  very  striking.  On  the  left,  gpot. 
the  side  of  Varaville,  the  land  is  flat,  and  it  was  in  those 
days  doubtless  a  mere  marsh.  A  causeway,  which  is  still 
in  being  and  which  is  kept  up  as  a  modem  road,  leads 
from  the  village  to  a  point  where  the  stream  has  for 
many  ages  been  crossed  by  a  bridge,  but  which,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  seems  to  have  been  known  only  as  a 
ford.^  Here  the  French  army  was  to  pass  over  to  the 
other  side,  the  land  of  Auge.    There,  within  the  first 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  317. 

'  Wace  akme  (Boman  de  Bou,  10319  et  al.)  speakB,  throughout  his  nar- 
rative, of  a  hridge.  All  the  other  writers  (Will.  Pict.  loi ;  Will.  Gem.  vii. 
38  ;  WilL  Ifalma.  iii.  334 ;  BenoH,  35899)  speak  only  of  a  ford — "  vadum 
Div»  ** — or,  as  Benott  calls  it, 

*'  As  guez  oil  la  grant  mer  parfonde 
CTestent  e  espant  e  sorunde.*' 
This  is  plainly  one  of  BenoH's  exaggerations.  The  spot  is  perfectly  well 
marked  by  the  causeway  mentioned  by  Wace  (1035 1),  which  is  still  in  use, 
and  leads  to  the  present  bridge  over  the  tidal  stream.  The  two  accounts 
maybe  easily  reconciled,  if  we  suppose  that  a  bridge  was  first  thrown  across 
between  the  time  of  the  battle  and  the  time  of  Wace,  and  that  Wace 
naturally  described  the  place  as  it  was  in  his  own  time.  Benott  is  therefore, 
for  once,  more  accurate  in  his  narrative  than  Wace ;  but  his  accuracy  is 
quite  accidenta],  Benott  sunply  dressed  up  the  tale  as  he  found  it  in  the 
lAtin  wxiters ;  Wace,  as  ever,  used  his  own  powers  of  local  observation. 
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CHAP.  xn.  settlement  of  Rolf,   the  country  is  of  quite  a  different 

kind.     The  right  bank  of  the  Dive  is  backed  at  a  short 

distance  by  a  range  of  hills  high  enough  to  form  a  very 

marked  object  in  any  country  not  strictly  mountainous. 

They  form  in  fact  a  bold  and  picturesque  range,  stretching 

right  away  to  the  seashore.     Over  these  hills  the  army 

had  to  make  its  way  into  the  rich  land  of  Lisieux.    The 

The  vanguard^  under  the  command  of  the  King^  had  already 

vanguard    begun  to   climb  the  heights,  when  unlooked-for  sounds 

croBsesthe  fpQjjj  ^jj^  rearward  smote  on  their  ears.     From  the  high 

nver.  ^  ^  ° 

ground  of  Bastebourg,*  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole 
valley.  King  Henry  turned  round  only  to  behold  the  utter 
^i^^l]iam*s  discomfiture  of  his  host.  The  Duke  of  the  Normans  had 
laid  his  plan  with  all  the  subtlety  of  his  wily  brain,  and 
he  was  now  carrying  it  out  with  all  the  might  of  his 
irresistible  arm.  He  had  watched  the  spot,  he  had  watched 
the  hour,  which  the  enemy  seem  not  to  have  watched, 
and  he  came  upon  them  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
able  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  with  most  effect^  and  at  the 
same  time  once  more  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  meeting 
his  lord  fiwe  to  face  in  battle.  William  knew  every  move- 
ment of  the  enemy ;  when  the  right  time  was  come,  he 
marched  forth  from  Falaise  with  such  troops  as  he  had 
kept  around  him,  and  sunmioned  all  the  peasantry  of  the 
district  to  join  them.  They  came,  armed  as  they  were 
able  to  arm  themselves,  with  clubs,  darts,  anything;  no 
kind  of  warrior,  no  kind  of  weapon,  was  unfit  to  bear 
a  part  in  the  enterprise  which  William  now  designed. 
He  marched  in  stealth  up  the  valley  by  Bavent,  and 

*  £om«n  de  Bon,  10405  ; 

"Munt^  fii  de  fuz  Bwiteborc,  Vit  lea  mares,  vit  lea  YdX&OB 

Vit  Varayile  4  vit  Caboro,  De  phuon  pals  luBgen  d  l^es.** 

Waoe  alone  mentions  the  names  Vaiavine  and  Bastebonrg.  I  Tinted  the 
battlefield  in  May  1868  in  company  with  the  late  M.  Le  Gost  of  Caen, 
and  I  can,  as  at  Val-ds-Dunes  and  ereorywhere  else,  bear  witness  to  the 
aocuiacy  of  Waoe*s  local  descriptioii. 
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reached  Varaville  in  the  very  nick  of  time.*     The  King  chap.  xn. 
and  his  yangaard  were,  as  we  have  seen,  far  ahead ;  the  Battle  of 
long  baggage  train,  rich  with  Norman  spoil,  and  the  whole  villb. 
rear-guard  of  the  army,  were  still  on  the  left  bank.    The  lo^^T^ 
tide  was   flowing  in,  and  it  soon  became  impossible  to 
cross.    The  French  stood  in  perplexity,  one  half  of  the 
army  finding  itself  utterly  cut  off  from  the  other  balf.^ 
In   a  moment   Duke  William  was  upon  them.      Every 
weapon  known  to  Norman  warfare  was  at  once  plied  to 
the  uttermost;   the  lance  and  the  sword  of  the  knight 
on  his  destrier,  the  club  and  dart  of  the  peasant  on  foot, 
were  all  alike  wielded  against  the  unlucky  Frenchmen. 
And  along  with  these  older  arms,  we  now  hear  for  the  First  men- 
first  time  of  another  weapon,  destined  to   be,  above  all  NOTman  ^ 
others,  terrible  and  deadly  upon  a  more  awful  field.     For  «c^«"- 
the  first  time  in  our  story,  the  thunder-shower  of  the 
Norman    arrows'   is  heard  of  as  carrying    dismay   and 
slaughter  among  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.    And  no  enemy 
could  well  be  more  helpless  than  those  on  whom  knights, 
archers,   clubmen,   were    now  called    on    to    show  their 
prowess.    Encumbered  as  they  were  with  their  baggage 
train,  huddled  together  on  the  long,  narrow,  neglected/ 


'  W3L  Pici.  loi.  "  Nam,  dum  ad  vadom  Di^s  morareniur,  Bnpervenit 
ipae  alaoer  oum  6xigii&  manu  Yiroitim  felid  hor&.** 

•  Will.  Gem.  vii.  a8.  "  Qaod  [vadmn]  Eege  transeunte,  media  exercitfiB 
pan  aubsiitit^  mare  emotuante^  ob  redundationem  fltiminis  non  valens  trans* 
meare.**  So  Benott»  35904.  This  explains  the  "mOTarantnr**  of  WilHam 
of  Potiien,  who  himself  says  afterwards  (loa),  "Ne  vero  jure  sseviens 
[WiDdmi]  g^adius  in  adveraam  ripam  inaequeretor,  rheuma  maris  obstabat 
alyenm  Divas  insuperabili  mole  oocnpantis.** 

'  Boman  de  Bo>a,  10345 ; 

"  La  riudem  fiere  medl^ 
Mainte  00^  de  hnoe  h  maint  d*eq>fo ; 
Dee  laaoes  fiereait  chevaUera^ 
Etole$an  traient  arcMtrs.*^ 

*  lb.  10357 ; 

**  Mcdt  lor  annie  la  candiie, 
K'il  truvent  lunge  et  empirie.** 
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OHAF.  XII.  causeway^  resistance  was  almost  impossible.    A  desperate 
^®  ,        effort  carried  the  foremost  amon^  them  to  the  banks  of 

French  ° 

rearguard  the  river ;  but,  except  to  skilful  swimmers,  the  ford  was 
pieces^  impassable  because  of  the  tide.  Multitudes  fell  into  the 
water  and  were  drowned ;  the  surface  of  the  Dive  was 
soon  covered  with  floating  bodies  and  harness.^  Others 
strove  to  escape  how  they  might  among  the  ditches  and 
paths  of  the  marshy  shore.  They  cast  away  their  weapons, 
and  blundered  on  hopelessly  through  the  unknown  and 
treacherous  comitry.  The  Normans,  knowing  the  ground, 
followed,  and  cut  them  down  without  mercy.  Of  the 
whole  rear-guard  of  the  French  army  not  a  man  is  said 
to  have  escaped.  All  were  slain,  or  taken  captive^  or 
swept  away  by  the  waters. 
Ring  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  this  went  on  under 

the'Su!^  the  eye  of  the  King  of  the  French — and  doubtless  of  his 
^  ^^  Angevin  ally  also — ^who  was  looking  down  from  the  high 
ground  which  the  vanguard  had  already  reached.  Beneath 
him  in  full  view  lay  the  plain,  the  causeway,  the  stream, 
the  marshes,  where  the  work  of  death  was  going  on.  Like 
Xerxes,  Henry  beheld  his  subjects  cut  in  pieces  before 
his  eyes ;  but  unlike  Xerxes^  he  was  at  least  eager  to  go 
to  their  help.  The  Norman  poet  tells  us  how  the  King 
saw  his  men  speared  and  shot  down,  some  struggling  in 
the  waters,  some  bound  and  borne  off  as  captives.'     His 

*■  Roman  de  Bou,  10377  > 

"  Mult  v^iBBiez  bemeiz  floter, 
HomeB  plungier  et  affondrer.** 
Of.  Viig.  Ma,  i.  100; 

'  Ubi  tot  Simoeis  ooirepta  sub  ondiB 
Scuta  virdm  galeasque  et  fortia  corpora  ycdvit." 
Waoe,  it  must  be  remembered,  oonceiTUig  the  bridge  to  bave  been  there, 
attributes  to  its  breaking  what  was  really  owing  to  tbe  coming  in  of  the  tide. 
*  Bomaa  de  Bou,  10410 ; 

"  Yit  sa  grant  gent  ki  a  duil  yait,        Giax  ki  neient  ne  pot  seoorre. 
Prendre  vit  lee  uns  h  IcAer,  Ne  les  prisons  ne  puet  rescone." 

li  altres  vit  en  mer  n^er ; 
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limbs  trembled,  his  face  was  hot  with  rage,  he  was  eager  obap.  xn. 
and  yet  unable   to  strike  a  blow  or  take  any  step  for 
the  rescue  of  his  unfortonate  soldiers.      In  a  moment  of 
desperation  be  wished  to  descend  the  hill,  and  to  seek  for 
some  other  spot  where  he  might  cross  the  river,  and  do 
something  at  least  to  avenge,  if  not  to  rescue,  his  rear- 
guard.^   But  be  had  men  around  him  who  knew  the  hope- 
lessness of  such  an  attempt.     Their  eouDsels  persuaded  him  His 
to  bow  to  a  fate  which  he  could  not  withstand,  and  to  ^ 
march  with  all  speed  out  of  the  Norman  land  with  the  half 
of  his  anny  which  was  still  left  to  him. 

The  battle,  or  rather  massacre^  of  Varaville  was  the  last  Peace  with 
act  of  the  wars  between  William  and  Henry.    The  King  TUKfe^* 
was  now  growing  old,  and  he  might  well  think  that  he!?**^'^*<* 

ri(Hrmandy. 

had  had  enough  of  Norman  warfare.  He  presently  brought 
himself  to  ask  for  peace,  and  to  offer  as  its  price  the  re- 
storation of  the  famous  fortress  of  which  he  had  deprived 
William  in  his  childhood.  The  terms  were  accepted; 
peace  was  made,  and  Tilli^es,  so  long  lost  to  Normandy, 
became  once  more  a  bulwark  of  the  Norman  frontier.' 
Henry  did  not  long  survive  this  happy  ending  of  this  long  Death  of 
struggle.  Two  years  afterwards  he  died.  His  death  was  i^^' 
attributed  to  poison,  seemingly  given  by  accident.^  He 
left  his  Crown  to  an  heir  still  under  age.     The  mother 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  10415 ; 

"  De  mantalent  soufle  e  suspire,  Yolentien,  90  dist>  retomast 

De  pesanoe  ne  set  ke  dire ;  S'il  aridre  passer  kuidast. 

Malt  T^isdex  son  cors  desMre ;  Si  les  bamages  li  loast, 

£  mm  viaire  taindre  d*ire.  Maiz  nus  ne  loe  k*il  i  past.'* 

*  WOL  Gem.  -vii  a8.  "Amidtiam  quoque  Duds,  oonsideratA  ejus  pro- 
bitate,  requisivit^  et  Tegulense  castrum,  quod  dudum  abstulerat,  illi  tra- 
didit." 

*  lb.  "Gaii8S&  ooirporeiB  salutis  a  Johanne  medicorum  peritissimo  poti- 
ODsm  aooefnt.  Bed,  yeBoao  nimiam  sitim  inferente,  jtuHum  arduatri  sprevit 
et  a  cubiculaiio  potom  aodpiens  dum  medicos  abesset,  ante  puxgationem 
bibit    Undo  nimia  infinnatus,  eodon  die  post  perc^tioiiem  sacie  eudia- 

oUit. 

VOL.  m.  N 
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CHAP.  xn.  of  the  new  King  had  been  brought  from  a  distant  land. 

His  Rufl-    Henry  saw  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  wife  among 

riage.         the  princely  houses  of  Western  Europe  who  did  not  stand 

to  him  within  the  forbidden  degrees,  and  he  was  specially 

warned  by  the  troubles  which  his  father  had  undergone 

through  his  first  uncanonieal  marriage.^      He  therefore 

sought  for  a  bride  in  a  laud  among  whose  princes  there 

was  little  fear  of  any  kindred  or  affinity  with  a  King  of 

the  French.     He  married  Anne,  the  daughter   of  the 

Russian  Duke  Yaroslaf.^    The  princes  of  Russia  boasted 

of  a  connexion  with  the  Emperors  of  the  East  ;*  and  the 

happy  ambiguity  of  the  Macedonian  name*  had  led  the 

great  dynasty  which  was  founded  by  a  Slavonian  groom 

to  boast  of  a  descent  from  the  ancient  Kings  of  Pella 

and  Edessa.     The  Russian  princess  brought  with  her  into 

France  the  ancient  Macedonian  name  of  Philip,  and  her 

son  became  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  kings,  princes,  and 

nobles,   through  whom    a    name    hitherto    unknown    to 

Western   Europe  became  one  of  the  most  renowned  in 

Coranatioii  French  history.     In  the  last  year  of  his  father's  lifetime^ 

don  of       ^^®  young  Philip  was,  according  to  several  precedents, 

I^P*^*  crowned  at  Rheims,  and  the  ceremony  was  attended  by 

1059-60.     most  of  the  great  vassals  of  his  kingdom.*     We  do  not 

however  hear  whether  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  so  far 


*  See  vol.  1.  p.  453. 

*  Wm.  Gem.  vii.  28.  <' Mathildem,  JuUuBclodii  Regis  Bugomm  fillam, 
In  matrimonio  habuit.'*  So  the  fragment  in  Dach^sne,  iv.  150.  But  her 
name  was  Anne,  and  William  of  Jumi^ges  has  confomided  her  with  a  former 
wife  Matilda.  See  Duoh^Bne,  iv.  153.  Chron.  S.  Mazent.  1050  (Labbd,  it 
ao9).  "  AinriouB  Bex  Francormn  diudt  nx(»em  Sojthicam  et  Bosam.'*  On 
thlB  marriage  see  moare  at  length  Karamsini  Histoire  de  Btusie,  ii.  38.  404* 

>  Anne,  daughter  of  Bdmanoe  and  Theophand  and  sister  of  Basil  the 
Second,  married  Vladimir  of  Russia.    See  Duoange,  Hist.  Byz.  144. 

*  Const.  Potph.  de  Ceirem,  i.  96,  and  the  oommentaiy  of  Reiske,  vol.  ii 
p.  450,  ed.  Bonn.    Finlay,  Byz.  Emp.  1.  238,  272. 

*  He  was  crowned  at  Pentecost  1059.  Chron.  Rem.  1^.  Labb^,  i.  360, 
and  the  iVagment  in  Duchesne,  iv.  150. 
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honoured  hifi  youthfiil  oyer-lord  as  to  make  one  of  the  ohap.  xu. 
illastrioas  gathering.      But  the  ties  between  Normandy 
and  France  were  now  for  a  time  drawn  much  more  closely 
than  before.    Henry  had  chosen  the  nearest  ally  of  William 
as  the  guardian  of  his  son  and  as  the  Regent  of  his 
Kingdom.     During  the  minority  of  the  young  Eling,  the  Baldwin  of 
government  of  the  royal  dominions  was  placed  in  the  Regent  of 
hwds  of  William's  father-in-law,  the  "mighty  Marquess"*  *^^- 
of  Flanders.     Baldwin  honourably  fulfilled  his  trust  to* 
wards  France,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  kept  the 
peace  towards  Normandy.* 

The  same  year  which  beheld  the  death  of  King 
Henry  beheld  also  the  death  of  the  most  inveterate  enemy 
of  Normandy  among  his  great  vassals.  The  Angevin 
chroniclers  significantly  cut  short  the  Norman  war&re  of 
(}eofl&ey  Martel,  a  sure  sign  that,  however  much  Norman 
vanity  may  have  exaggerated  in  detail,  the  general  result 
of  the  struggle  cannot  have  been  greatly  misrepresented. 

*  See  above,  p.  82. 

'  Win.  Pict.  90.  "  Monarofaia  poet  Frands,  cum  puero  monarohA,  ip* 
nofl,  conaQiosissimi  viri^  tutelse,  dUtatura,  atque  administrationi  oeadt.** 
Old.  Vlt.  480  J).  "Balduino  Flandrensiom  Duci  pnerum  cum  regno  ad 
iutandom  commflndavit.**  WOl.  Gem.  vii.  28.  *'Phili]:^um  fiUum  BUum 
in  regimine  Francorom  lueredem  oonstituit,  et  tutelse  Balduini  Flandrensia 
Satrape  commendavit.**  Win.  Malms,  ii.  188.  "Defuncto  Rege  Hen- 
rico, qui  Philippum  parvum  reliquerat  filium,  regnum  Franoorum  nobiliter 
aKqnantJB  aanis  rexit,  fideliterque  adulto  (nam  ejtw  amitam  oxorem  habebat) 
reitituit.*'  Ann.  Elnonenses  Blinoret  (Pertz,  v.  20),  106 1.  "Henxicui 
Bex  obiit,  et  Baldirinig  Comes  FUndiue,  quasi  InUrrex  in  regno  judicata 
hItA  fideiitate  PbiUpfd  pnerl  Regis.  Huic  vero  magnum  deous  intervenit 
gknia.  Nam  Comes  Tletbaldus,  Andegayenils  Comes,  et  omnes  OalUa 
optmiatesy  salvft  fide  PhiUppi  Regis,  juraverunt  fidelitatem  et  honorem 
regnL  Quod  antem  regni  erat,  sapienter  et  honeste  disponebat.**  It  is 
"froemraior  regis  PUUppi**  in  the  Auctarium  Hasnoniense,  Pertz,  vi,  44a. 
Hie  Chraidde  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders  {Carp,  Chron.  Fkndr.  i.  86)  add% 
to  neufy  the  same  aooomit,  that  it  was  done  "salvft  tamen  fideUtate  Phi* 
Hppi  puflri,  si  vlTerat.  81  autem  nan,  ipse  Balduinus  Comes  Rex  eodsteret, 
ntpote  Justus  haeree  per  Athelam  uxorem  Regis  Hemriai  sororem."  Ann. 
Qaadiniflnaes  (Psrts,  t.  26),  1061.  "Baldwinus Marohisus regni  Franoorum 
wmgitirahu  •IBcitur.'*  The  Turiety  of  wOTds  used  to  expiwB  Baldwin's 
functions  la  remarkabls.    A  regency  was  something  new. 

N   2 
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oHAP.  xn.  Geoffrey's  last  days  seem  to  have  been  clouded  over  by 
I*Bt  dajB    ill-suecess  in  other  quarters.     He  indeed  recovered  the  city 

and  death       «  -^t  /• 

of  Geoffirey  01  Nantes  from  Howel  of  Britanny.^     But  we  also  read  of 

,o5o^      his  being  besieged   by  his  step-son,   Peter   or  William 

of  Poitiers,  in  the  castle  of  Saumur,  on  the  steep  which 

looks  down,  not  on  the  Varenne  or  on  the  Mayenne,  but 

on  the  mighty  Loire  itself.'    The  siege  was  raised  through 

the  sudden  death  of  the  Aquitanian  prince,'  and  we  hear 

of  no   further  exploit   on   the  part  of   Geoffrey   of  the 

Bib  do-       Hammer.     On  the  day  before  his  death  he  assumed  the 

divided       monastic  habit,*   and,  as  he  left  no  sons,  he  divided  his 

ne^e^     domim'ons  between  the  two  sons  of  his  sister  Hermengarde, 

Geoflfrey     the  wife  of  Alberic,  Count  of  the  Gatinois.     To  his  name- 

andFulk  '  i  a.  .  j 

Kechin.  sake  Geofirey,  surnamed  the  Bearded,  he  left  Anjou  and 
Saintogne,  while  Fulk  Bechin,  already  known  to  us  as 
one  of  our  authorities  for  Angevin  history,  received  the 
city  and  county  of  Tours.*  Normandy  was  thus  delivered 
from  both  her  enemies.  In  her  next  warfare  we  shall 
find  her  seeking,  not  merely  to  defend  her  borders,  but  to 
extend  them« 


Coind-  It  may   be  worth   notice   that   the  great  invasion  of 

the  Battle  Normandy  which  ended,  so  disastrously  for  the   French, 

^  Chron.  S.  Maxent.  1057.  "Eodem  anno  dvitaa  Naumetica  Gaufiredo 
Comiti  ab  Hoel  Gomite  reddita  eet,  qui  non  bon&  usus  fide  auferre  earn  iUi 
tentavit." 

'  lb.  1058.  "  WillenmiSy  qui  et  Petms,  cogncmiento  Acer,  adunato  ex- 
eidtu  yallavit  oaBtmm  Salmurum  simul  et  Gaufredum  MarteUom  indunt 
ineo." 

'  lb.  ''  Ubi  inhiando  dtmi  aptaret  ad  belluin  exerdtum,  ddore  dysen- 
teriee  morbiB  percuBsus  revenna  est  infinnus.  Ex  qu&  infiimitate  mortuua 
est  relinquens  teirenmn  regnum"  Directly  after  we  read,  "Suocesdt  in 
r^no  GoefreduB."  So  that  "regnum"  in  the  former  entiy  is  not  a  mere 
£gure  of  speech,  strange  as  is  the  i4>pHcation  of  the  word  to  the  donunions 
pf  a  Duke  of  Aquitaine. 

*  lb.  1060.  "Monachali  habitu  priuB  suBoepto  ab  Airaudo  abbate  Sancti 
Niookd."    So  Chron.  And.  ap.  Labb^,  i.  287.    Fulk.  ap.  D'Aohety,  ii.  253. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  532  S.     Chron.  S.  Maxent.  1060.    Grest  Confl.  258. 
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in  the  rout  of  Varaville,  happened  in  the  very  year  in  chap.  xn. 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Earl  Harold  ®ty*"?\ 
made  his  remarkable  journey  to  examine  into  the  political  Harold's 
state  of  G^ul.^     His  inquiries  might  perhaps  lead  him  to  ^i*^^^' 
different  conclusions^  according  as  his  visit  happened  before 
or  after  the  utter   discomfiture  of  Henry  and   Geoffrey. 
Yet  the  campaign  oT  Varaville  could  do  little  more  than 
add  one  more  to  the  many  proofs  that  William  was  a 
foe   whom   no   enemy  could  afford  to   neglect.     I  have  Harold's 
already  hinted  that  the  mysterious  words  of  Eadward's  ^^tj®^®* 
Biographer*    may   perhaps  be  taken  as    implying    that 
Harold  sought  the  friendship,  if  not  the  actual  alliance, 
of  the  King  or  of  some  of  his  great  vassals,  as  a  support  in 
case  of  any  hostile  movements  on  the  part  of  Normandy. 
If  this  be  so,  we  may  see  in  the  almost  contemporary 
deaths  of  so   many   French   princes  a  reason  why  such 
negotiations  bore  no  fruit.     King  Henry,  Geoffirey  Martel,  Changes  in 
William   of  Aquitaine,   all  died  within  two  years  after  of  guSoI^ 
Harold's  journey.      By  their  deaths  the  political   state  ^J^j^^^ 
of  Graul  was  altogether  changed,  and  changed  in  a  direc-  Martel  and 
tion    altogether    favourable    to   William   of   Normandy.  Henry. 
William  of  Aquitaine  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  who 
had  a  successor  at  all  likely  to  act  as  a  check  upon  any 
designs   of  his   Norman  namesake.      Guy,   Geoffrey,    or 
William,  whichever  we  are  to  call  the  prince  who  made 
60   hasty   a    flight    from    Moulins/  was    not    likely   to 
cherish   much   love  for  William,  but  he  seems   to   have 
been   mainly    occupied    by   wars    with    Anjou,    and    by 
an  expedition  into  Spain,  in  which  last,  by  some  means 
or  other,  he  was  followed  by  Norman  warriors,*    In  any 

*  See  vol.  H.  pp.  40,  430,  665.  *  See  vol.  ii,  p.  666. 

*  See  tixPTB,  p.  139. 

*  Clmni.  S.  Mazent.  1061-1062  (Labb^  ii.  210).  llie  war  with  Anjou 
rote  out  of  ihe  old  question  about  Saintogne.  The  Spcmiah  expedition  is 
thus  described ;  "  Inde  [ihun  Salntes  after  ite  smender  by  the  Angevins] 
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CHAP.  zn.  case  his  solitary  help  could  be  of  little  service.  If  Harold 
hoped  to  meet  anj  attack  on  England  on  the  part  of 
William  by  a  diversion  in  his  rear  in  the  fonn  of  a  joint 
attack  of  his  continental  neighbours,  the  chance  of  organ- 
izing such  a  confederacy  died  with  King  Henry  and 
GeoflFrey  Martel.  Under  the  regency  of  Baldwin  the 
court  of  Paris  became  the  closest  ally  of  Normandy,  and 
the  new  Count  of  Anjou  seems  to  have  been  ftiUy  occupied 
at  home.  We  hear  of  him  chiefly  as  engaged  in  asserting 
certain  novel  claims  over  the  Abbey  of  Marmoutiers^^  and 
as  having,  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  fate  of  England,  to 
defend  his  dominions  against  his  brother  Fulk.^  He  was 
therefore  by  no  means  likely  to  bear  a  part  in  any  schemes 

England's  of  policy  which  reached  as  far  as  Britain.'     The  death 

lack  of 

oontinental  of  the  Empcror  Henry  a  few  years  earlier  had  deprived 
^'  England  of  another  friend.  She  had  in  short  no  con- 
tinental ally  lefb  except  Swegen  of  Denmark.  I  merely 
throw  out  these  remarks  as  vague  hints  on  a  very  obscure 
subject ;  but  it  is  certainly  striking  that  the  intentionally 
mystified  language  of  the  Biographer  should  admit  of 
an  interpretation  which  falls  in  so  well  with  the  state 
of  things  at  the  particular  moment  of  Harold's  journey. 

§  3.     The  War  of  Maine. 
1060-1064. 

The  main  interest  of  this  period  of  William's  reign 
gathers  round  his  great  conquest  of  the  Cenomannian 

abiens  in  HiBpanJam  omn  muhiB  Nonnainik,  Bafbaatam  eivhatem  nomini 
CSiristiano,  cunctia  qtd  in  a&  erani  prina  perditia,  adquiaiTit.** 

^  Gest  Cons.  c.  10  (1^.  D^Acheiy,  iii.  258).  The  abbey  had  hitherto 
remained  in  the  patronage  of  the  King;  a  podtion  quite  di£Eerent  from  that 
of  the  Noimaii  and  Aquitanian  Prdates.  See  toL  vL  pp.  ao6,  907.  This 
iUfutrateB  the  infSerior  position  of  the  Ck>mit8  of  Aiyoa,  as  originallj  hokleni 
under  the  Doohy  of  Fraaoe. 

*  Oeet  Ccaa.  a  ii»  p.  259,  and  Folk's  own  story  in  p.  238. 

*  William  of  Poitiers  (102)  says  of  him,  as  oompared  with  his  unole ; 


^w^ 
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county  and  city.     But  before  we  enter  on  the  narrative  obap.  zn. 
of  that  campaign^  a  few  events  in  the  internal  history 
of  his  Duchy  may  be  usefully  cleared  out  of  the  way. 

'William  was  already  beg^ning  to  show  himself^  in 
the  words  of  the  English  Chronicler,  beyond  measure 
stark  to  all  who  withstood  his  will.*  The  unrestrained 
exercise  of  power  seems  to  have  wrought  its  usual  bad 
effect.  We  now  begin  to  find  a  prince  who  had  hitherto  Banish- 
been  distinguished  for  clemency  to  rebellious  enemies  J^^,^ 
meting  out,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  hasty  sentences  ^*f?*"^ 
against  some  of  the  chief  men  of  his  dominions.  We 
shaU  presently  find  him  giving  ground  for  suspicions, 
unfounded  as  they  doubtless  were,  that  he  had  learned  to 
stoop  to  the  base  trade  of  the  poisoner.'  Several  of  his 
nobles  were  banished  about  this  time,  and  every  account 
seems  to  describe  tbem  as  banished  without  just  cause, 
through  the  false  accusations  of  envious  persons.  Among 
these  ialse  accusers  Roger  of  Montgomery  and  his  wicked 
wife  Mabel  stand  pre-eminent.'  Their  first  recorded  victim 
was  Ralph  of  Toesny,  whom  we  have  seen  as,  according 
to  one  account,  the  bearer  of  the  news  of  the  defeat  of 
Mortemer  to  the  French  King.*  He  was  banished;  but 
he  must  have  returned  within  a  few  years,  and  he  had 

"  Nomine  proprio  idem,  probitate  abeunilis  ei,  coelestem  regem  timere,  et 
pro  oomparAndo  eztemo  honore  bona  actitare  coepit.**  Ord.  Vit.  53a  G. 
"  Goii£redii%  qui  aimplez  et  tractabilis  mocibuB  erat." 

*  See  Yok,  ii.  p.  167.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  413. 

'  WiU.  Gem.  vii.  39.  ''Tunc  qcdbusdam  maledids  -ndnoe  compares- 
qne  mum  accusantibQB  ez  invidid»  Dux  WillelmuB  ezaiperatiiB  ingenti  fiirift 
fiaronea  sooe,  acilicet  Bodulfmn  de  Toeni^,  Hugonem  de  Grentemaignilio^  et 
Enuddum  Wiilehni  Gennani  fiUmn  ejedt  de  Normaimlft."  Ord.  Vit.  481 
A.  He  tells  us  how  the  chief  men  ^'cupiditate  furente  mius  alium  sop- 
plaatare  oooabatnr.''  He  spedaUy  mentionB  the  agency  of  Hpger  and 
Habd,  who  "  ezortft  nmnltate  gandebant  et  blandis  adulationibus  libi  Du* 
ocm  alluTiebant.**  He  goes  on  to  say  that  "animosus  Dux  pins  tequo  iro 
ir&Ok  rdaxans  prndpaos  militea  .  .  .  sine  probabilibos  culpis  din  exsolare 
coegit." 

*  See  above,  p.  159. 
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his  share  in  the  Conqaest  of  England.  We  may  say  the 
same  of  Hugh  of  Grantmesnil,  one  of  the  joint  founders 
of  Saint  Evroul.^  The  banishment  of  Arnold  of  Escalfoy 
is  not  wonderftil,  as  both  hie  and  his  uncle  Bobert 
had  ventured  on  open  rebellion.  They  seem  even  to  have 
taken  the  Angevin  side  against  their  country,  either  in 
the  wars  which  have  been  already  spoken  of  or  in  some 
of  the  border  skirmishes  which  no  doubt  still  went  on. 
Robert  defended  his  castle  against  the  Duke,  and  he 
died  by  a  strange  and  suspicious  death  in  the  year  which 
carried  off  King  Henry  and  Count  Geoffrey.  He  sat 
one  day  in  a  merry  mood  by  his  winter  fire  with  his 
wife  Adelaide,  a  kinswoman  of  the  Duke.  She  had  four 
apples  in  her  hand  ;  he  snatched  two  from  her  in  jest ; 
he  ate  of  them  and  died.^  His  nephew  Arnold  succeeded 
him,  and  for  three  years  he  carried  on  a  devastating  war- 
fare in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisieux,'  He  then  made 
peace  with  the  Duke,  on  condition  of  going  to  the  wars 
in  Apulia.*  After  a  while  he  came  back,  but  only  to  die 
by  poison  given  him  through  the  plots  of  the  ruthless 
daughter  of  William  Talvas." 

Another  person  who  now  fell  under  the  Duke's  dis- 
pleasure was  Bobert  of  Grantmesnil,  brother  of  Hugh,  and 
co-founder,  and  now  himself  Abbot,  of  Saint  Evroul.  He 
was  now  deposed  and  banished  by  William.  I  forbear 
to  enter  on  the  endless  details  of  the  negotiations  for  his 


*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  250. 

*  Orderic  tellB  this  story  twice  with  alight  differenoes.  Hie  fint  time 
(464  D)  he  makee  Bobert*8  death  happen  whfle  he  is  benieged  by  the  Duke ; 
"  Porno  venenato,  quod  conjugi  snte  yi  n^erat>  oomesto  post  qnlnqoe  die> 
mortuus  est."  Hie  second  6me  (478  C)  he  tells  the  stoiy  as  I  have  given 
it  in  the  text,  but  without  any  mention  of  the  siege,  and  with  the  im* 
portant  addition  **  uxore  ooDtndicente  oomedit.*'  .The  important  point  of 
course  is  how  fiu*  Addaide,  and  how  fiur  through  her  her  *«^"»"*  the  Duke, 
contemplated  the  death  of  Bobert  or  of  any  one  else. 

«  Old.  Vit.  481  D.  •  lb.  485  A. 

'  Ord^c  tdls  the  tale  at  length,  488,  489. 
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restoration,    firom  which  I  shrank  at  an  earlier  stage  of  chap.xh. 
my  Norman  history.*     But  two  points  are  of  importance. 
It  is  made    a    distinct  charge   against  William   that  he 
ventured    to    depose   a  churchman  without   the   sentence 
of  any   ecclesiastical  synod,  and  seemingly  without  any 
form  of  trial  at  all.^     One  account  also   distinctly  says 
that  the  Duke's  motive  was  hostility  to  Robert's  family.' 
It  is  hard  to  judge  on  such  slight  evidence;    but  it  is 
to  be  noticed,  on  the  one  hand,   that  William's  special 
pan^yrist  is  silent  on  the  whole  subject  of  these  banish- 
ments,  and   on   the    other    that    William''s   ecclesiastical 
government   is  the  part  of  his  character  in  which   we 
should  least  readily  look  for  an  unworthy  motive. 

The  fortunes  of  an  Abbot  bring  us  once  more  within  Synod  of 
the  ecclesiastical  circle.     In  the  year  after  King  Henry's  1061! 
death,  in  a  Synod  held  at  Caen  by  the  Duke's  authority,  ^^"^ 
and  attended  by  Bishops,  Abbots,   and   Barons,   it  was  Curfew, 
ordered  that  a   bell  should   be  rung  every   evening,  at 
hearing  of  which  prayer  should  be  made,  and  all  people 
should    get  within   their  houses   and   shut  their   doors.^ 
This  odd  mixture  of  piety  and  police  seems  to  be  the 

'  See  yoL  ii.  p.  231.  See  Will.  Gem.  vii.  29.  Orderic  has  much  to  say 
about  the  matter.  Some  readers  may  perhaps  think  that  the  story,  as  told 
fay  him  in  p.  479,  hardly  bean  out  his  own  statement  in  p.  481  B,  that 
Bobert  was  "(also  accusatus.*'  The  Duke  is  said  to  have  designed  his 
mutilation  in  some  way  ("  damna  membrorum  inferre**),  on  which,  at  the 
advice  of  Hugh  Bishop  of  lisieux,  he  toc^  to  flight.  I  confess  to  putting 
more  trust  in  the  Duke  than  in  the  Abbot. 

*  WilL  Gem.  vii.  29.  "Sine  reatu  et  judicio  synodi  de  Normanni& 
expuHt.** 

'  lb.     "  Quia  de  audaoi  Greroicorum  prosapi&  prodierat.** 

'  Benin.  Ckmc.  Rot.  Prov.  48.  Pommeraye,  72.  "Ut  quotidie  sero 
signi  pnlsn  ad  preces  Deo  fundendas  quisque  invitaretur,  atque  ocduds 
fbribus  domomm  ultra  vagari  amplius  vetitum  admoneretur.*'  Gf.  Palgrave, 
iiL  274.  The  reason  given  by  the  commentator  is  "ut  lurtis  noctumis 
caveretor.**  The  Fathors  of  this  Synod  are  overflowing  in  their  loyalty  to 
tbcir  Duke,  "  qui  quant&Ubet  kxxxrum  intercapedine  a  se  invioem  dissiti 
eosenty  qnMi  vMb  unius  oonoives  sub  Prindpe  suo,  non  secus  ao  sub  aman- 
tisdmo  patre&mllias victuros  invicem  spoponderunt." 
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the  Bishop  and  the  local  magistrate  not  inaptly  prefigures 
a  state  of  things  with  which  William  himself  had  to  strive. 
The  vast  power  of  the  local  Church  sometimes  combined 
with  the  popular  element  of  the  city  to  withstand  the 
more  distant  sovereign.*  I  pass  lightly  over  the  days  of 
the  Merwings  and  the  early  Karlings.  In  those  times 
the  name  of  Cenomannia,  city  and  district,  appears  over 
and  over  again,  as  a  post  of  importance,  an  outpost 
against  Breton  enemies  and  afterwards  against  Scandi- 
navian invaders.'  It  was  not  uncommonly  placed  in  the 
hands  of  members  of  the  royal  house.'  But  these  inter- 
mediate times  do  less  to  illustrate  the  events  with  which 
we  are  immediately  concerned  than  the  history  or  legends 
of  the  earliest  days.  These  last,  mythical  as  they  may  be» 
are  at  least  happily  invented  to  adorn  the  beginnings  of 
a  state  which  so  long  remained  at  once  so  thoroughly 
Roman  and  so  thoroughly  ecclesiastical. 

The  history  of  Maine  and  Le  Mans  with  which  we  are 
immediately  concerned  begins  in  the  tenth  century.  We 
have  seen*  that  the  Norman   Dukes  put   forward  some 


55.  (From  Valentinian  and  Valens  in  365  to  Theodosius  and  Valentinian 
in  441.)  But  a  more  remarkable  mention  of  the  Defensor  occurs  in  the 
Veteres  Formuke  Andegavensee  in  Mabillon,  Vet.  An.  iv.  334.  I  leave 
the  passage  in  the  Latin  of  King  Childebert ;  "  Cum  juxta  oonsuetudinem 
Andicavis  dvetate,  curia  puplica  resederet  in  foro,  ibique  vir  magnificus  illi 
prosecutor  dixit :  Bogo  te,  vir  laudabilis  illi  Defensor,  illi  Curator,  illi  Ma* 
gister  militum,  vel  reliquum  curia  puplica>  utique  obticis  puj^ds  patere 
jobeatis,  quia  habeo  quid  apud  acta  proeevere  debiam.  Defensor  prindpalis 
simul  et  omnia  Curia  puplica  dixerunt :  Patent  tibi  coteds  puplid,  int>- 
sequere  qu»  optas.**  What  was  law  at  Angers  was  not  unlikely  to  be  law 
at  Le  Mans. 

1  We  shall  come  in  my  next  Tolume  to  the  "Conspiratio  quam  com- 
munionem  vocabant"  in  the  days  of  Bishop  Arnold.    Vet.  Ann,  iii.  ^31 5. 

'  See  the  "  Dissertation  sur  les  Incurdons  Normandes  dans  Le  Maine,** 
by  M.  Leetang  (Le  Mans  1855). 

'  Local  tzadition  places  no  less  a  person  than  the  fiunous  Roland  am<mg 
the  local  heroes.  See  Vdsin,  i.  371.  This  fidls  in  with  his  deecriptioo  in 
Eginhard,  Vita  Car.  c.  ix.,  as  "Hruodlandus  Brittannid  limitis  preefeotus.** 

*  See  voL  i.  pp.  1 75,  1 76. 
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gliadow  of  a  claim  to  Maine  by  virtue  of  a  grant  in  the  chap.  xii. 
days  of  King*  Rudolf,  at  the  same  time  that  Rolf  obtained  f^^lo 
\n8  second   grant,  that  of  the  district  of  Bayeux.^     But  ^1^» 
the  Chronicler  who  records  this  grant  records  also  a  grant  to  Hugh 
of  earlier  date,  but  within  the  same  year,  to  Hugh  the  *^®  ^^^^» 
Great  of   Paris.^     A  grant  to   Geoffrey   Grisegonelle   of  and  to 
Anjou  is  also,  on  no  less  authority  than  that  of  Count  Q^ego^ 
Fulk  Nerra  himself^  attributed,  by  some  strange  confusion  ^^^^»  97^  ? 
of  chronology,  to  King  Robert.*     On  the  whole,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Maine  formed  a  part  of  the  great  Maine  part 
Duchy  of  Prance,  and  there  is  still  less  doubt  as  to  the  Duchy  of 
rivalry  and  hatred  which  reigned  between  the  Angevin  ^'^^»"*<^- 
Counts   and   the   dynasty   which   we   find   established  in 
Maine  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.     There  is  Rivalry 
as  little  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  the   local   Bishops,  counte 
always  at  variance^  sometimes  at  war,   with    the   local  ^^ 
Counts,  but  keeping  up  a  close  connexion  both  with  the 
King  and  with  the  Counts  of  Anjou.     I  do  not  presume  Count 
to  decide  whether  the  Hugh,  the  David,  and  the  Hugh- ^22-970? 
David,  whom  we  hear  of  as  reigning  in  Maine  in  the  955-1015  ? 
course  of  the  tenth  century,  and  as  claiming  a  descent 
from  Charles  the  Great,   were  really  one  prince,  or  two, 
or  three.*    But  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  Hugh,  whether 

'  Flod.  934.  "Kortmanni  cum  Francis  pacem  ineunt  sacramentiB  per 
Hugonem  et  Heribertnin  Comites,  Seulfom  quoqne  Archiepisoopmn ;  ab- 
Bente  Bege  Rodulfo,  ejus  tamen  oomsenau,  terra  illis  auota,  Cinomannis  et 
Baiocs  pacto  pads  db  conceflSGe.**  This  grant  is  doubtless  alluded  to  by 
William  of  Poitiers  when  he  says  (p.  104),  "  Nam  et  dim  ^t  sub  Nonnan- 
norum  Ducmn  ditione  regio  Cenomanica.*^ 

'  Flod.  924.  "Bex  [Rodulfus]  .  .  .  Heriberto  denique  Peronam,  et 
Hogoni  filio  Boiberti  CSnomannis  dedit.** 

'  See  the  note  of  Pertz,  ill.  623,  on  Richer,  iii.  77.  The  invasion  of  Otto 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  236)  and  the  exploits  of  Geoffiey  (see  voL  il.  pp.  271,  618) 
are  transferred  to  the  reign  of  Bobert^  "  Robertas  filius  Duds" — a  confusion, 
one  would  almost  think,  between  Robert  the  son  of  Hugh  Capet  and  the 
elder  Robert  the  son  of  Bobert  the  Strong. 

'  M.  Voum  (i.  33a  et  seq.)  makes  his  Hugh-David  reign  from  922  to 
970,  when  he  is  succeeded  by  Hugh  the  Second,  fiftther  of  Herbert  Wake- 
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OHAP.  zn.  sumamed  after  the  Hebrew  King  or  not,  was  reigning 
late  in  the  tenth  and  early  in  the  eleventh  century^  and 
that  he  was  the  &ther  of  the  better  known  Count  Herbert. 
Soinfired  He  had  great  disputes  with  Bishop  Sainfred  of  the  house 
Le  Mans.  ^^  Belosme,  a  Prelate  of  whom  the  chronicler  of  the  Ceno- 
960-994.  mannian  Bishops  draws  no  favourable  picture.^  He  is 
^^  charged  with  wasting  the  revenues  of  his  see  in  grants 
overruns     ^  ^vHk  of  Anjou  and  to  Burchard  Count  of  Venddme, 

Maine.         ^  ... 

987-994?    in  order  to  gain  their  help  against  the  nearer  enemy .^ 

It  was  perhaps  through   the  instigation   of  the  Prelate 

that  Fulk  invaded  Maine,  and  brought  the  land  and  its 

Hugh         ^^1^  ^^^  vassalage,  if  not  into  actual  subjection.^     Hugh 

^^^       appears  also  as  an  enemy  of  Normandy,  as  an  ally  of  Odo 

'niii^res.     of  Chartres  in  an  attempt  on  Tillidres,  and  as  escaping 

^-'°'^-  only  by  a  mean  disguise  from  the  pursuit  of  its  valiant 

defenders.^    This  must  have  been  towards  the  end  of  his 

days,   as  the  foundation  of  Tillieres   comes  within    the 

reign  of  Richard  the  Oood.    The  enmity  between  the 

Dog.  The  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates  (ii.  830)  seems  to  know  only  one 
Hugh,  who  begins  to  reign  955  "  ou  environ.**  Hugh  the  fkther  of  Herbert 
is  perfectly  well  ascertained ;  the  only  question  is  whether  he  is  the  same  as 
the  Hugh  and  the  Hugh-David  whose  charters  are  printed  by  M.  Yoialn 
(i.  341).  A  Count  David  appears  in  Bobert  de  Monte  (Pertz,  vl.  518)  as 
a  rebel  against  King  Robert,  in  punishment  for  which  rebellion,  '*  dedit  Rex 
Craufrido  Grisagonella  homagium  illius,  et  ipsam  dvitatem,  et  quidquid 
habebat  in  episcopatu  Cenomannensi.**  This  is  of  course  the  same  stoiy 
that  we  have  just  had  before.  As  the  Counts  of  the  tenth  oentuiy  do  not 
immediately  concern  my  subject,  I  do  not  feel  called  on  to  decide  between 
the  disagreeing  doctors,  ancient  or  modem. 

'  He  was  probably  married;  at  least  there  was  a  person  in  his  house 
whom  the  ^ographer  of  the  Bishops  (Vet.  An.  iii.  ^298),  sarcastically  per- 
haps rather  than  reverentially,  speaks  of  as  '' episcopissa.**  He  is  also 
charged  with  fraudulenfly  suppressing  a  coQege  of  canons,  in  order  to  enrich 
his  children  with  their  possessions. 

*  Vet.  An.  iii.  '^297.  '^  Yenit  ad  Burgardum  Vindodnensem  Comitem,** 
then  follows  the  list  of  the  property  alienated  to  the  Count,  but  I  do  not  find 
any  account  of  this  matter  in  the  life  of  Burchard  in  Duchesne,  iv.  116. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  532  6.  Herbert  is  introduced  "post  mortem  Hugonis  patris 
sui  quern  Fulco  senior  sibi  violenter  subjug&rat.** 

*  See  the  story  in  Will.  Gem.  v.  10. 
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temporal  and  spiritual  chiefs  of  Maine  went  on  during  ohap.  xn. 

tlie  reign  of  Hugh's  famous  son  Herbert  and  during  the  ^^.^^ 

long  episcopate  of  Avesgaud,  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Count 

Samfred.  who  was  like  him  a  member  of  the  border  house  "v^^f 

of  Belesme.^     With  that  house,  a  house  loyal  to  neither  ^Biahop 

.  ^         994-1030. 

of  its  lords   and   terrible  to  all   its  neighbours,   Count  Herbert 

Herbert  had  much  war&re,  and  we  have  come,  across  j^^J^ 

more  than    one    incidental   mention    of   those   wars,   as^^Beleam©. 

affording  scope  for  the   valour  and  faithfulness  of   the 

house  of  Oeroy.^    The  impression  given  by  these  stories 

is  that  the  mighty  Lords  Marchers   found   the   Ceno- 

mannian  Count  at  least  their  match.    The  ecclesiastical  His  dis- 

historian  implies  that  this  warfare  began  by  William  of  I^^J" 

Belesme  coming  to  the  help  of  his  brother  the  Bishop,  ^vesgaud. 

It  is  certain  that  Avesgaud  had  often  to  strive  against 

Count  Herbert  both  by  temporal  and  by  spiritual  arms, 

and  that  he  called  in  against  him  the  help  both  of  spiritual 

and  of  temporal  allies.    At  one  time  we  find  him  defending 

the  stronghold  of  La  Fert^  Bernard  ^  against  the  Count, 

who  could  dislodge  him  only  by  the  help  of  a  Breton 

force  obtained  from  Count  Alan.^      At  another  time  he  Fnlbert  of 

called  in  the  help  of  the  holy  Bishop  Pulbert  of  Chartres,  excommu- 

the  great  letter-writer  of  the  age,  who,  on  what  principle  g^*^ 

of  ecclesiastical  law  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  addressed  an 

epistle  of  excommunication  to  the  Coimt  of  Maine,  which 

*  Vet.  An.  iii.  *a99.  "Sepulto  Segenfiido  .  .  .  donmus  ATesgaudus 
nepoB  iptius  nedcm  qnaoopalem  snsoepit.'*  The  eideor  li^^lliam  of  Beleeme 
WIS  his  brother.  like  Archbishop  Malger  (see  above,  p.  94),  he  was  fond 
of  huntiiigv  and,  as  a  punishment  for  this  breach  of  canonical  role,  he  had 
a  taH  from  his  horse,  which  damaged  his  nose  for  life.  We  have  however 
heard  something  (see  voL  ii.  p.  607)  of  his  good  works  in  the  way  of 
btdkilng. 

'  See  vol.  iL  pp.  3a8,  239. 

*  Vet.  An.  iii.  *30o.  "Constitait  oastellmn,  nomine  Firmitatem,  super 
flnviom  IdoneeB  ot  esset  ibi  in  reftiginm." 

«  lb.  "  Habtdt  [comes]  Alanmn  fSortiflsimum  Comitem  Biitannorum  sibi 
in  adjntotium,  et  venit  ad  casteQmn,  et  obsedit  iUud.  Ex  unA  enim  parte 
Tanavenmt  iUnd  Btttanni,  ex  alterft  Coiomamiici.'* 
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CHAP.  xn.  brought  aboat  a   temporary  peace.^     But   Herbert*  was 

not   afraid   to    measure    himself   against   a   much    more 

dangerous  enemy.     It  was  in   warfiire   against   Fulk   of 

Anjou,  whose  authority  he  east  aside,  that  he  won  his 

His  name    sumame  of  Wahe-Bog?    So  constant  were  the  nightly 

Dog,  from  "^^^s  ^f  Count  Herbert  that,  not  only  in  the  open  country, 

hk^hUy  '^  the  flat  land  of  Anjou,  but  in  the  fortified  towns  of  the 

against       province,  nay  in  the  city  itself,  in  Black  Angers  on  its 

steep  by  the  Mayenne,  men  and  dogs  were  ever  on  the 

alert,  and  did  not  dare  to  slumber.'    These  exploits  must 

belong  to  the  later  years  of  his  reign  ;    for,  at  its  be- 

His  share    ginning,  we  find  him  acting  as  an  ally  or  vassal  of  Anjou 

battle  of     ^^  ^^®  battle  of  Pontlevois  against  Odo    of   Chartres.* 

Pontlevois.  Indeed   the  Angevin  writers  allow  that  the  victory  on 

their  side  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  courage 

and  conduct  of  Herbert  and  his  followers/    Ten  years 

'  Fulbert,  we  are  told  (Vet.  An.  n.  s.;  see  vol.  i.  p.  438),  "tmic  temporis 
sapientiA  et  sanctitate  inter  Galliarum  Episcopoe,  velut  Lucifer  inter  cetera 
astra  coeli,  resplendebat.**  Fulbert  is  to  excommunicate  him  "auctoritate 
divin&y  nisi  resipiBcoret.*'  Fulbert^s  divine  authority  seems  to  have  reached 
beyond  his  own  diocese.  He  wrote  a  letter  "sale  satis  conditam,*'  and 
afterwards  sat  in  judgement  in  person  between  the  Count  and  the  Bishop 
in  the  city  of  Le  Mans.  Mabillon  seems  to  identify  the  letter  with  the  one 
which  is  printed  in  Duchesne,  iv.  1 73,  denouncing  the  crimes  of  "  PrseourBor 
Antichristi  Herbertus  Ck>me8  Cenomanis'*  and  denouncing  excommunication 
against  him.  But  this  letter  is  addressed  to  Ebalus,  who,  in  p.  181,  appears 
as  Archbishop,  not,  as  one  would  have  expected,  of  Tours,  but  of  Rheims. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  278.  Orderic  (53a  A)  thinks  it  necessary  to  apologize 
for  the  name ;  "  Vulgo,  sed  parum  Latine,  oognominari  EvigU^am/t-Comtm 
pro  ingenti  probitate  prom^iiit."  6eofi&ey*s  title  of  Martel  seems  to  be  the 
only  name  of  the  kind  in  this  generation  which  is  used  familiarly  and 
without  scruple. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  532  A.  "In  eumdem  [Fuloonem]  anna  levans  nootumas 
expeditiones  orebro  agebat,  et  Andegavenses  homines  et  canes  in  ips&  urfoe, 
vel  in  munitioribus  oppidis  terrebat,  et  horrendis  assultibus  pavidos  vigilare 
cogebat.'*  Tet  elsewhere  (487  C)  he  tells  us,  "Vulgo  Evig{JL(iM<am/em 
oognominabatur,  propter  gravissimas  infestationeB,  quaa  a  perfidis  affinibus 
suis  AndegavensibuB  incessanter  patieljatur.** 

*  See  vtd.  ii.  p.  272. 

*  See  Count  Fulk  in  D'Achery,  ill  233,  and  Gest.  Cons.  ib.  353.  Herbert 
is  "  miles  aoerrimus,*'  and  his  Cqmmannian  soldiers  deal  "  ferooissimos  ictus.** 
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later,  we  find  Folk,  according  to   the  approved  custom  oHAP.xn. 
of  bia  boose,  dealin&r  with  Herbert  much  as  his  son  dealt  F^ 
with  Theobald  of  Chartres  and  with  William  of  Aquitaine.^  Herbert  at 

Saintes. 

He  beguiled  him  into  a  visit  at  Saintes^  and  there  kept  ioa6*ioa8. 
him  in  ward  two  years  till  he  agreed  to  the  hard  con- 
ditions on  which  liberty  was  oflFered.*     After  an  active 
reign  of  twenty-one  years,  Herbert  died.     His  daughter 
Biota  became  the  wife  of  Walter  of  Mantes,  the  elder 
son  of  Drogo  and  Godgifu,  the  nephew  of  King  Eadward 
of  £ngland.^     His  youug  son  Hugh  succeeded  him  in  Hugh. 
the  County  of  Maine,  seemingly  under  the  guardianship  105^)' 
of  a  great-uncle,  Herbert  Bacco.^    Bishop  Avesgaud  died  Begency 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  BaooG^ 
almost    hereditary  bishoprick  by  his    nephew   Gervase.^  Gervase 
This  prelate  was  the   godfather   of  the   young   Count,  103(^058. 
and  he  is  described  as  his  defender  against  his  £edthless 
nncle  as  well  as  the  defender  of  the  rights  of  his  own 

*  See  vol  ii.  pp.  273,  375. 

*  Win.  Pict.  103.  "Ut  enim  alia  plurima  omittam,  noviBsixne  noBtr& 
vaecaank  Fuloo  AndegaTezuds  Herbertum  Cenomaimicum  majorem  Santcmas 
fllexity  ^lonsioiie  urbis  ipahD.  Ibi,  vinotum  in  medio  ooQoquio,  ad  paotioneSy 
quae  avare  OQDcapierat>  oaroere  ac  tormentiB  ooegit."  So  WiUiam  of  Malmes- 
bury  (iii.  235),  who  eeems  to  think  this  act  the  only  stain  on  the  otherwise 
perfect  diaracter  of  Ftdk ;  "  Unmn  omnino  est  qno  eum  notari  audierim, 
Saoctonas  sponsioiie  mbis  illectam,  in  medio  coUoqaio  ab  apparitoribus 
arctariy  et  qaibm  plaouit  conditionibus  irretiri  fedt.'  Gsetera  sanctos  et 
integer,**  &c.  The  length  of  the  impiisonment  oomes  from  the  fragment  in 
Duchtee,  ir.  81 ;  "Tmic  Comes  Fuloo  snpiadictus  dolo  acoersitmn  secmn 
addnxit  Sanctonas  Arbertom  nobilissimnm  Ckmiitem  Genomannis,  et  prim& 
quadngesimie  dominic&  poet  coenam  nocte  intempestft  enm  traditione  oepit, 
te  in  vinculis  secnm  duxit,  tenuitque  in  caroere  biennio.  Undo  eripere 
earn  Domfnns  digiiatns  est.  Seqnenti  anno  ptoptBr  ipemn  soelns  oom- 
bnsta  est  ipsa  dvitas  [Salntes  f|  com  sede  episoopa]!,  et  dein  mansit  deserta 
bMOica.** 

»  Ord.  Vit.  487  D,  655  C.    See  vol.  i.  p.  519  ;  ii.  p.  129. 

*  Vet.  An.  iH  ^304.  "Herfo^tns  Comes,  cognomine  Baooo,  ayunoidus 
Herbert!,  qui  fait  temporibus  Aveagaudi  episcopi.** 

*  lb.  ''Sedem  Ave^gandi  avmumli  soi  gaodenter  suscepit.**  The  snc- 
oesaioa  to  the  see  of  Le  Mans  had  oome  to  fbllow  the  same  law  as  the 
snooeMion  to  the  see  of  CzeUnje. 
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GHAP.  xn.  see.^  He  took  one  step  however  than  which  none  could  be 
^^^"^  more  iatal^  and  one  which  illustrates  the  peculiar  position 
BiAopriok  of  the  bishoprick.  After  all  the  grants  that  had  been  made 
of  Aj\joo.  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Maine,  the  royal  nghte 
over  the  church  of  Le  Mans  were  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  King.  Whether  he  held  them  strictly  as  King,  or 
as  Duke  of  the  French,  was  now  no  longer  a  practical 
question.^  In  either  case  the  Bishop  still  held,  not  of 
the  local  Count,  but  of  his  over-lord  at  Paris.  In  short, 
throughout  the  territories  which  had  formed  part  of  the 
Duchy  of  France,  the  surrender  of  the  royal  rights,  es- 
pecially in  ecclesiastical  matters,  was  by  no  means  so 
complete  as  it  was  in  the  great  duchies  north  and  south 
of  the  royal  dominions.^  The  Count  of  Anjou  or  of  Maine 
did  not,  after  all,  possess  the  same  undivided  and  un- 
interrupted sovereignty  within  his  own  states  which  be- 
longed to  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.  Bishop  Oervase, 
a  vassal  of  the  King,  unable  to  defend  himself  against 
his  neighbour  the  Count  or  the  Count's  guardian,  receiving 
no  help  from  his  own  lord,  petitioned  the  King  to  grant 
the  royal  rights  over  the  see,  the  rights  of  advocacy  or 
patronage,  to  the  Count  of  Anjou  for  life.*  The  g^nt  was 
made ;  greater  strife  than  before  arose  between  the  Bishop 


^  Herbert  Bacoo  kept  him  oat  of  the  biahopriok  for  two  yean.    Vet  An. 
iii.  ^304. 
'  Compare  the  relatkma  of  Normandy  to  the  Gapetian  Kings,  voL  i. 

p.  245. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  ao6. 

*  Yet.  An.  iii.  305*.  **  Videos  vero  Pneflul  suum  ^isoopatmn  neo  per 
B«gem  nee  per  Beipeum  a  Baooone  poese  defendi,  petivit  quiddam  a  Kege 
Henrico,  quod  utinam  non  petiisset,  scilicet  nt  daret  epiaoopatum  (^anfiido 
AndegaTorum  Ckwniti,  solummodo  dum  viveret,  ut  liberius  a  Comite  Geno* 
mannioo  ilium  defendoret»  illo  etenim  mortuo  in  regiam  manom  rediret.** 
The  somewhat  startling  phrase  of  the  grant  of  the  bishoprick  to  the  Count 
of  Anjou  (even  though  the  Count  of  Anjou  was  an  hereditary  canon  of 
Saint  Martin's  at  Tours)  can  only  mean  the  grant  of  the  lay  rights  and 
duties  of  Advoeaiio, 
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and  the  guardian  uncle ;  a  popular  movement,  headed  by  chap.  xii. 
the  prelate,  drove  out  Herbert  Bacco,  who  became  a  monk.  Herbert 

-  .  Baooo 

and  restored  the  young  Count  Hugh  to  his  lawful  rights.*  driven  out 
The  Bishop's  next  business  was  to  seek,  like  Jehoiada  of  J^pJ^ 
old,  a  wife  for  the  prince  whom  he  had  taken  under  his 
guardianship.      He   found  one   in    the   sister    of   Count  Manince 
Theobald,*  the  widow  of  that  Count  Alan  of  Britanny ''^^'*^' 
whom  we  have   seen  die  of  poison  while    besieging    a 
Norman  castle.^     The  marriage  was  thought  to   be  in 
some  way  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  Count   of 
Anjou,   and   Martel  now  poured   forth  his  whole  wrath 
upon  the  Bishop  who  had  advised  it.     By  some  of  his  Bishop 
usual  tricks,  he  gained  possession  of  the  Bishop's  person,  impn^ed 
and  kept  him  in  prison  for  seven  years.     As  was  ^sual  ^jy^^^^^^ 
with  the  prisoners  of  an  Angevin  Count,  Gervase  had  the  1044-105 1. 
option  of  obtaining  his  liberty  by  the  surrender  of  some 
part  of  his  possessions.    The  ransom  demanded  by  Geoffrey 
was  the  surrender  of  a  strong  castle  which  was  valiantly 
defended  by  the  Bishop's  soldiers.*^      A   demand  of  the  His  ilbera- 
Council  of  Rheims  for  the  Uberation  of  the  prelate  had  m^^g^j^jy 
no  effect  on  the  hardened  mind  of  Geoffrey.*     Q^ervase  *^«j^^^^ 
seems  all  this  while  to  have  looked  forward  to  deliverance  1049. 
through  his   godson,  we  can  hardly  say  his   sovereign, 
the  Count  of  Maine.     But  at  last  he  heard  that  Hugh 

^  Vet.  An.  iii.  306*.  "  Coiudlium  iniit  cum  p«rochiaiik  et  h^Knbufl  teme." 
"Heros**  wab  a  &vourite  word  with  Orderic,  but  this  biograj^er  Beenui  to 
me  it  u  if  it  were  a  sort  of  standing  title  of  the  dtizens  of  Le  Mans. 
Several  Spaniish  cities,  I  believe,  aro  officially  styled  "heroic/*  like  ''fidelis 
dvitas**  and  the  like  wnong  oursdves. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  532  B. 

'  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  19a.  The  writer  in  Yet.  An.  iii.  306  calls  her  **  nobi- 
Hflsima  iemina"  and  ''uxor  fortissima.'* 

*  Vet.  An.  iii.  306*.     "Speians  se  pro  hoc  oastrum  lit  habiturum 
Sad  nihil  ei   profedt,  quia  iUud   bene  custodierunt  rnOites  castdlani 
Tet  we  bad  just  before  read  how  "GauMdus  oastellum  lit  igne  cr«- 
mavit.*' 

*  Labb^  and  CossM-t^  Cone.  ix.  104a. 
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OHAP.  xn.  was  dead,  ihat  Geoffrey  had  taken  possession  of  Le  Mans, 

^^^y     that  the  citizens   had   received   him   joyfully,  and   had 

occupies      driven  out  the  widow  and  the  children  of  Hugh,  his  young 

1051-1061.  successor  Herbert  and  his  three  sisters.^     Gtervase  now 

thought  it  was  time  to  yield ;  he  gave  up  his  castle,  but 

Releftfieof  even  now  he  only  obtained  his  freedom  on  condition  of 

he  takes'     never  setting  foot  in  his  own  city  during  Geoffrey's  life- 

^^"*     time.*     Banished  in  this  way,  he  sought  for  shelter  at 

niandy.       the  court  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.^     It  does  not 

seem  that  William  actively  interfered  on  his  behalf,  but 

he  gave   him    an   honourable  reception,   and    kept   him 

as  his  guest  till  a  prospect  was  opened  to  the  homeless 

Bishop  of  obtaining  at  once  a  higher  and  a  more  peaceftil 

Omrase      position    among   the  prelates  of  Gaul.     While   Gtervase 

yoabiap  of     tarried  in  Normandy,  the  primatial  see  of  Bheims  became 

Rheims.      vacant  by  the  death  of  its  Archbishop  Guy.     Gervase  was 

now  raised  to  the  first  place  among  the  prelates  and  princes 

of  the  Parisian  Kingdom,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  pour 

the  oil  of  B.emigius  and   Hlodwig   on  the  head  of  the 

youthful  Philip.4 

Death  of        The  affitirs  of  Normandy  and  Maine  have  now  become 

i^6o!^     directly  connected,  and  the  connexion  between  the  two 

?^'^^'    countries  becomes  closer  at  every  moment.     The  death 

vivo.  of  Geoffrey  seemed  to  open  to  Herbert  a  chance  of  re- 

^  Vet.  An.  iii.  307*.  **  Gives  vero  Cenomannici  nxorem  Hugonis  cum 
infiuitibuB  ploraiitem  per  unam  portam  projeoerunt,  et  (^aufiidom  Comitem 
gaudentem  intrare  fecemmt.'* 

'  lb.  "Quam  autem  audiisset  preesul  Gerrasiaf  in  vincnUs  quae 
feoissent  heroes  Cenomannici  [this  can  hardly  be  satiiie]  yittd  diffidens, 
non  habuit  aliquam  spem  ultra  vivendi;  venit  Anndlit  castellum  Lit 
reddidit.  Dmn  hieo  agerentur,  Ckmies  GrauMdus  Grenradum  de  caroere  ezire 
pennisit,  taH  videlicet  saoramento,  nt  quamdiu  ipse  (^aufitidus  adviveret, 
intra  dvitatem  Cenomannicam  Gkrvasius  non  intraret.*' 

'  lb.  "Quum  vero  videret  prsesul  quod  neque  in  urbem  neque  in 
castellmn  suum  posset  intrare,  abiit  ad  Willehnum  Nonnannise  Comitem, 
ac  quidquid  ei  Gaufridus  fecit  vel  quomodo  emn  tradidit,  iUi  moerens 
rettulit.** 

*  Chron.  Rem.  1059.     Labb^,  i.  360.     See  above,  p.  178. 
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covering  the  dominions  which  he   had  never  possessed.'  chap.  xn. 

The  years  daring  which  Le  Mans  was  occupied  by  Geoflfrey 
had  been   spent  by  the  widow  and  children  of  Hugh  in 
some  part  of  Germany .^     The  marriages  and  betrothals  Hepbert'g 
of    Hugh's    three   daughters   are    of   no  small   moment  gigtere. 
in  the  history.*     One,  Qersendis,  was  first  married   toGersendis, 
Theobald  of  Chartres.     By  him  she  was   divorced,   and  ^^^^ 
this  divorce  was  one  of  the  many  irregularities  in  that  ''?^^L. 
way  which  called  down  the  censures  of  Pope  Leo  and  the  2nd,toAzo 
Fathers  of  Rheims.*     She  then   made  a  more  splendid        ^** 
alliance  beyond  the  Alps.     She  became  the  second  wife 
of  the  famous  Azo^  Marquess  of  Este  and  Liguria,  re- 
nowned in  his  own  day  for  his  wealthy  his  good  fortune, 
and  for  reaching,  though  not  till  long  after  the  marriage 
and  the  death  of  Gersendis,  the  Skge  of  a  hundred  years.^ 
By  his  first  wife  Cunegund  Azo  became  the  forefather  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick,  and  the  children  of  Gersendis 
of  Maine  grew  into  the  long  line  of  Lords,  Marquesses, 
and  Dukes  of  Ferrara  and  Modena.     How  this  marriage 
bears  on  the  history  of  Maine,  of  Normandy,  and  of  Eng- 
land, we  shall  see  at  a  later  stage.     Another  sister,  Paula,  Another 
married  John  of  La  Fl^he,  himself  by  female  descent  a  mother  of 
member  of  the  House  of  Maine,  and  by  him  became  the  2^^^© 
mother  of  three  sons.     One  of  them  bore  the  familiar 


^  I  am  here  following  the  Nonnan  aocounte  ;  the  Angevin  version  in  the 
Gestft  Consnlnm  is  very  different.  We  there  read  (D'Achery,  iii.  258),  "  In 
diebns  ilHs  Willefanns  Dux  Normannorum  Herberttim  Cenomannicum  Con- 
snlem  nimif  impognabat,  cui  Martellus  aoxiliator  et  tutor  ftiit,  et  idcirco 
WiUelmiu  Dux,  qui  poetea  Angli&  acqnisitft  Bex  Anglomm  exstitit,  midta 
a  Martello  mala  peipeflBUS  est.** 

>  TboM  German  sojonm  is  mentioned  incidentally  by  William  of  Pdtieni 
(105),  where  Mazgaret  is  faronght  "ex  partibns  Teutonum.** 

'  See  Appendix  B. 

*  See  above,  p.  89.  Yet  a  fiurer  ground  of  consanguinity  than  usual 
might  have  been  alleged. 

*  See  the  Hfe  of  Albert- Azo  in  Gibbon*8  Miscellaneous  Works,  iii.  409. 
We  shall  hear  of  him  again  at  Le  Mans. 
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CHAP.  xii.  Teutonic  name  of  Gilbert ;  the  two  others  were  honoured 
with  the  patriarchal  appellatiouR  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  and 
the  bearer  of  the  last  name,  under  the  modified  form  of 
Helias  or  Helie,  we  shall  meet  with  as  one  of  the  noblest 

Margaret  characters  among  the  men  of  the  next  generation.^  Mar- 
garet, the  other  daughter^  who  must  have  been  many 
years  younger  than  Gersendis,  and  of  whose  beauty  and 
virtues  we  read  rapturous  descriptions,  was  still  un- 
married.' Herbert  now  addressed  himself  to  the  Duke 
of  the  Normans.  William's  own  days  of  trial  and  perse- 
cution were  now  over ;  he  had  come  forth  honourably  out 
of  all  his  diiBculties ;  he  Imd  smitten  all  his  enemies  at 
home  and  abroad ;  he  was  now  well  fitted  to  appear  either 
as  a  protector  or  as  a  conqueror.  Moreover  he  was 
actually  in  possession  of  part  of  the  Cenomannian  county ; 
all  his  conquests  up  to  this  time^  Domfront,  Ambrieres, 
and  the  Rock  of  Mabel,'  had  been  made  at  what  might 
be  called  the  expense  of  Herbert  himself.  There  was  no 
great  chance  of  recovering  them  from  the  prince  who  had 
so  vigorously  clutched  the  straw  at  the  moment  of  his 
birth,^  and  who  in  his  later  days  as  firmly  refused  to  take 
off  his  clothes  before  he  went  to  bed.  But,  at  any  rate, 
more  might  be  gained  by  way  of  submission  than  by  way 
of  aggression.     Herbert  therefore  commended^  himself  to 


>  Ord.  Vit.  533  B.  ''Tertia  vero  Jdiiaxmi  Domino  castri  quod  Fleoohia 
dicitur  nupsit,  quae  marito  suo  troB  liberov,  Goisbertum,  Heliam  et  Enoch 
peperit."  John  was,  aooording  to  Oiderio  (684  C),  the  son  of  a  daughter  of 
Herbert  Wake-Dog. 

>  William  of  Poitiem  (105)  has  much  to  say  about  the  virtuee  and  eariy 
death  of  Margaret;  ''Hsec  generosa  vii^,  nomine  Maigarita,  infligni 
^>eoie,  decentior  fydt  omni  margaiita.'*  On  the  name  Maigaret  see  yoL  i. 
p.  749. 

'  See  above,  p.  169. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  178. 

*  WilL  Pict.  103.  ''Hugo  .  .  .  (^aufredi  tynanide  melneoa  omnlno 
deleri,  Nonnannis  Duoem  Willelmum,  sub  quo  tutus  foret,  supples  adiit, 
manibus  ei  sese  dedit,  cuncta  sua  ab  eo,  ut  mike  a  domino,  reoepit.*'    Ord. 
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'William ;  he  became  his  man ;  he  engaged  to  hold  Maine  ohaf.  zn. 
as  a  fief  of  Normandy,  according  to  the  ancient  g^rant^®^"*' 
which  Rolf  had   received   from   King  Rudolf.*     Special  himaelf  to 
tenns,  aU  favourable  to  the  lord,  were  attached  to  the 
homa^.     Herbert  was  to  marry  a  daughter  of  William ;"  Tenng  of 
if   he    died    childless,   the    Duke's    lordship  was   to   be  mage; 
changed  into  immediate   sovereignty;    the  Duke  of  the^^jiji^^Q 
Normans  was   to  become   the  Count  of  the   Cenoman- Jf*^®' *^ 

Herbert 

nians.*     But,   in   order   that  the  principality  might  in  died  child- 
any  case  abide  with  the  descendants  of  its  ancient  lords^  Maigaret 
Herbert's  sister  Margaret  was  to  be  given  in  marriage  ^^^7^ 
to  William's  young  son  Robert.*     Whatever  then  might 
happen,  there  could  be  but  one  interloper  in  the  person 
of  William  himself.     If  Herbert's  own  line  failed,  Robert 
would   reign   in    right    of   his    wife,    and    in    the   next 
generation,  a  descendant,  if  only  in  the  female  line,  of 
Herbert  Wake-dog  would  again  rule  upon  the  steep  of 
Le  Mans. 

Whether  Herbert  ever  obtained  actual  possession  of  his 
new  fief  is  by  no  means  clear.     K  he  did,  his  enjoyment  S®**??, , 
of  it  was  very  short.     Within  two  years  he  died,  before  lees, 
his  intended  bride  was  of  an  age  for  the  celebration  of  the  '    ^' 


Vit.  487  C.  "Prs£fttii8  niminim  javenis,  poet  obitum  Herbert!  senioris 
patris  [it  should  of  course  be  Hugh]  .  .  .  oonsilio  matris  sun  se  sumnque 
pfttrimonium  fiyrtisshno  DwA  NomiMmorum  oommendavearat.**  This  is 
an  eroeOeot  eocample  of  the  process  of  commendation  described  in  voL  i. 
p.  118. 

'  See  aboYOy  p.  189. 

'  Win.  Pict.  103.  ''Pmterea  ut  coajunctius  attingeret  tantum  vinun 
ipte  et  posteritas  ipsius,  Duds  ei  filia  petita  atque  pacta  est." 

*  lb.  *'Chmctcmm  singulariter  eum  statuens  h^^dem  si  noo  gigneret 
aliam." 

*  Ord.  Yit.  53a  B.  "AHa,  nomine  Margarita^  Rodberto  filio  Guillehni 
Bucb  Neustrise  desponsata  est.**  And  again  (487  C);  "Margantam 
sororem  suam  Bodberto  ejusdem  Duds  filio  in  conjugium  dederat,  cum 
qoA  bereditatem  suam,  oomitatum  sdlioet  Cenomanensem,  si  sine  Uberis 
obtrei,  coDoesserat.** 
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marriage.^  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  Maine  now  passed 
to  William.  According  to  Norman  accoants,  Herbert's 
last  breath  was  spent  in  setting  forth  the  rights  of  the 
Norman  Duke^  and  in  calling  on  his  friends  and  subjects 
to  seek  for  no  other  as  their  lord.  Almost  forestalling 
the  words  of  the  English  Chronicler,  he  warned  them  that 
the  yoke  of  William  would  be  light  to  those  who  accepted 
it  willingly,  but  heavy  indeed  to  those  who  dared  to  with- 
stand him.'  But  the  mass  of  the  people  of  city  and 
county  were  of  another  mind.  They  doubted  the  lightness 
of  the  Norman  yoke  in  any  case.'  And  the  treaty  between 
Herbert  and  William  had  sacrificed  the  rights  of  several 
members  of  Herbert's  family.  Herbert  had,  as  he  hopedj 
secured  the  succession  to  the  descendants  of  one  of  his 
sisters.  But  no  such  descendants  were  in  being;  Robert 
and  Margaret  were  not  married^  if  they  were  so  much  as 
betrothed^  at  the  time  of  his  death.  There  was  therefore 
no  kind  of  security  that,  if  William  were  once  let  in,  the 
county  would  ever  go  back  to  the  descendants  of  its 
ancient  lords.  Then  again,  though  Herbert  had  left  no 
male  heir,  he  had  kinsfolk  in  the  female  line  whose  rights 
were  as  good  as  those  of  the  unborn  children  of  Margaret. 
We  read  of  no  movements  at  this  time  on  behalf  either 
of  the  Marquess  of  Liguria  or  of  the  Lord  of  La  Fl^he, 
the  claims  of  both  of  whom  were  pressed  in  after  times. 
But  a  strong  party,  the  patriotic  i>arty,  as  it  would  seem, 
throughout  the  province,  asserted  the  rights  of  Herbert's 
aunt  Biota  and  of  her  husband  Walter  of  Mantes,  the 
nephew  of  Eadward  of  England.    The  city  was  held  for 

'  Will.  Pict.  103.  "Quae  piliiBqti^m  nubiles  pervenisset  ad  aonos, 
morbo  ipse  interiit." 

'  lb.  **  Ke  qusererent  alium,  proter  quern  ipse  dominum  eis,  hsBredem 
sibi,  relinqueret.  Ccd  si  volentes  pareant^  leve  servitium  toleratuios  fore, 
si  vi  snbacti,  forsitan  grave."    See  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 

^  Ord.  Vit.  487  D.  "Quia  Nonnimnicum  jugum  his  quibus  imminet 
gravissimuni  est,  subire  nimis  fbnnidabant." 
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them  by  several  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  country,  among  ohap.  xn. 
whom  we  hear  specially  of  Hubert  of  Saint- Susanna,  and 
of  Geofl&^y  of  Mayenne,  of  whom  we  have  already  heard 
in  the  wars  between  Anjou  and  Normandy/  The  citizens 
seem  to  have  been  on  the  same  side.  Of  the  Bishop,  for 
once  in  Cenomannian  history,  we  hear  nothing.  The  line 
of  Bishops  of  the  fierce  house  of  Belesme  had  come  to  an 
end^  and  the  line  of  eminent  prelates  appointed  under 
Norman  rule  had  not  yet  begun.  The  reigning  Bishop  Biahm 
Vulgrin  was  a  good,  prudent,  and  peaceftil  monk,  whose  lo^-i 
monastic  virtues  had  been  proved  by  his  reform  of  the 
Abbey  of  Saint  Sergius  without  tiie  walls  of  Angers,^  and 
whose  chief  object  at  Le  Mans  was  to  rebuild  the  church  of 
Saint  Julian  on  a  greater  scale.'  In  this  revolution  then 
the  ecclesiastical  power  seems  to  have  been  neutral,  while 

*  Old.  Vit.  487  D.  "  Walterios . . .  totxxm  oomitatum  Cenomanefiflem  calum* 
mabatur,  et  ex  parte  possidebat.  Nam  ipeam  tirbem,  quae  a^ut  est  provindae, 
GoisfriduB  de  MedTiaii&  et  Hubertus  de  Sanctft  Susazmfty  aUique  potentes  in 
fidelitate  Walterii  acriter  tenebant/*  William  of  Pcdtiera  says  only  (104), 
"  At  bominerf  malefidi  Galterium  Medantinmn  Comitem,  cui  soror  Hugonis 
niqweraty  recepenmt  invasorem  desertores/*  But  be  preeently  mentions 
Geo£&«y  of  Mayenne.    On  Geoffirey,  see  above,  p.  167. 

*  He  was  a  native  of  Vend^me,  who  bad  been  a  knight  ("miles  quidam 
primum**),  then  a  monk  of  MarmontierB.  He  became  Prior,  and  was  "Prior 
bcmns,  aedifioator  nimis.**  Greoffirey  Martel  then  removed  him  to  Angers, 
and  made  him  Abbot  of  Saint  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  a  decaying  monastery, 
which  he  restored  ("  destructnm  valdeqne  redactmn  ad  nihilum,  magnimi 
ex  novo  ocmstitnit  *').  None  of  his  work  remains  there.  He  was  then 
chosen  BialK^  of  Le  Mans  by  the  clergy  and  people  under  a  eongd  ^iUre 
and  letter  missive  firom  Count  Greoffirey  ("GauiHdus  .  .  .  congiegavit 
populum  terrsB  susb  et  omnem  derum,  ut  Oenomannensi  eodesisB  eligerent 
E^ficopum.**  Vet.  An.  iil.  ^311).  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Count 
of  AnjoQ  had  stepped  into  the  position  of  the  King  with  regard  to  the 
Inshnprick.     See  above,  p.  194. 

'  Yet.  An.  iii.  31a*.  "Quamvis  pauperior  et  humilior  anteoeesoribus 
EpisoopiB  fuerit,  tamen  majora  i^)era  ezeroere  tentavit.  Quinto  namque 
ordinationis  suib  anno  fundamenta  matris  eodesue  ampHora  quam  f uerant 
inchoavit,  sed  morte  inopin&  superv^ente  perfioere  non  potuit.^'  It  illus- 
trates  the  character  of  Vulgrin  that  this  is  the  only  event  of  the  year  1063 
that  the  episcopal  chroidcler  finds  to  record.  The  conquest  of  Maine  by 
William  is  mentioned  only  incidentally  in  the  life  of  the  next  Bishop,  p.  314*. 
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CHAP.  xn.  nobles  and   citizens  were  united  for  Count  Walter  and 

against  the  Norman. 
Wiiiiam*8        A  struggle  therefore  could  not  be  avoided.     William 
taons  for     was  the  least  likely  of  all  men  tamely  to  give  up  either 


war. 


a  real  or  a  fancied  right,  or  even  to  pass  by  a  decent 
pretext  for  extending  his  power.     Maine  was  to  be  con- 
quered.    But  William  had  no  more  mind  to  hurry  in  the 
business  of  conquest  than  in  any  other  business.     He 
His  mm-    began  by  healing  a  few  wounds  at  home.     It  was  now  that 
hooM.         he  called  back   from   banishment  Hugh  of  Grantmesnil 
and   Balph  of  Toesny,^  men  whose   offences  were  very 
doubtfti],  and  whose  services  in  the  war  were  likely  to 
be  useful.     It  was  now  also  that  he  made  that  agreement 
with  Arnold  of  Escalfoy  by  which  that  turbulent  spirit 
His  plans    was  sent  off  to  the  wars  in  Apulia.*    The  plan  of  the 
campaign,   campaign  was    thoroughly   characteristic.     William    saw 
that  the  prize  must  be  his  in  the  long  run.     Maine  alone 
could  not  withstand   Normandy,  and  Walter's  chance  of 
finding  allies  was  just  now  not  great.     William's  pane- 
gyrist tells  us — and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact 
— ^that  he  was  anxious  to  win  his  conquest  with  the  least 
possible  amount  of  bloodshed.*    It  was  a  policy  stiU  more 
obvious  to  forbear  to  destroy  or  damage  a  noble  city  which 
he  designed  to  be  one  of  the  chief  jewels  of  his  coronet. 
And  it  was  only  reasonable  military  foresight  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  a  rash  attack  on  a  strong  fortress  which  might 
He  deter-    fee  won  in  another  way.*    The  city  was  the  main  object ; 
hany  the    we  scc  throughout  that  the  capital  was  in  a  special  manner 
Mdto^eep  ^^  head  of  the  province,  that  Le  Mans  was  Maine  in 

'  See  above,  p.  183.  '  See  above,  p.  184. 

'  WiU.  Pict.  104.  '' Incendimn  oonfestiin  Snjicere,  ant  urbem  totam 
ezscindere,  ausoa  iniqua  truddare,  quantum  ingenio  abundavit  et  viribns, 
potuiss^  Sed  hominiun  sanguini,  quamqnam  nocentissimo,  parcere  mahnt 
soUta  iUa  temperantia." 

*  Tb.  "Malnit  .  .  validissimam  nrbem  reb'nquere  incolcmem,  caput 
atque  munimeiUum  tmra  quam  in  manu  habebat.** 
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a  sense  in  which  Rouen  certainly  was  not   Normandy.^  chap,  xn. 
The   city   then   wa«  kept  by   William    to    be    the    last^^^^^^ 
object  of  attack.     But  the  city  was  strongly  defended  by  for  the  1a^ 
Geoffrey  of  Mayenne,  whom  Walter  had  made  his  chief 
adviser,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  equally  in  the  con- 
fidence  of  the   citizens.^     A   hasty  attack    might  have 
seriously  jeoparded  the  success  of  William's  plans.     His 
course  therefore  was  to  impoverish,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  frighten,  the  besiegers  by  a  systematic  harrying  of  the 
whole  country.     Vineyards,  fields,  detached  houses,  were  The 
everywhere  ravaged ;    the  smaller  fortified  posts  of  the  ^^Sy 
province   were    taken    one  by  one;   garrisons  were    left*^^"®*^ 
where'ver  they  were  called  for  by  the  scheme  of  the  cam- 
paign ;'  the  capital  was  left;  to  be  devoured  the  last.    This 
mode   of  warfare  gradually  wore  out  the  patience,  as  it 
weakened  the  resources^  of  the  defenders  of  the  city.     At 
last,  when  well  nigh  every  other  fortress  in  Maine  had 
come  into  William's  hands,*  the  citizens  brought  them-  The  citv 
selves  to  submit  to  a  surrender,  and  William  found  himself  gurrender? 
in  a  position  to  enter  the  city  at  whose  possession  he  had 
been  so  long  aiming,  as  a  conquest  won  without  a  battle 
or  a  siege. 

The  city  into  which  William  had  now  to  make  his  Position 
triumphal  entry  was  one  which  might  have  added  fresh  J^^^* 
lustre  even  to  an  Imperial  diadem.     In  his  day  it  was  a  ^  Mang. 

'  This  aeems  to  be  taken  for  granted  throughout  the  story,  and  it  is 
implied  in  such  expressions  as  that  just  quoted  and  others  elsewhere. 
Winiam  of  Jomi^ges,  in  his  diorter  aoeouni  (tu.  37),  which,  it  will  be 
remembered  (see  at  p.  169),  is  put  out  of  place,  speaks  in  the  same  way  ; 
"Ad  mbem  Cenomannicam  per  aliquot  annos  arma  convertit  .  .  .  Ad 
postramom  Ticti  Cenomannl,  jam  casteflls  per  cunctum  oomitatum  subactis, 
dextras  Dud  dederant."* 

•  WilL  Pict.  104.  "  Cenomannid  .  .  .  anzii  trepdique  .  .  .  acdto 
aepius  Gaufiredo,  quem  prsees  eorum  (Salterius  dominum  sibi  ac  tutorem 
pnefedt,  pkbUo  deoemere  ndnad  sunt  nonnumquam,  sed  ausi  numquam." 

'  lb.     "  pTBB0idia>  ubi  res  poetulavit,  imponenB."' 

*  lb.  "  Perdomitis  tandem  castellis  jam  per  totum  oomitatum  subacUs, 
reddunt  civitatem  pnevalenti." 
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CHAP.  xn.  possession  which  could  hardly  be  over- valued  as  a  strong 
military  post,  as  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  flourishing  pro- 
vince, as  a  city  itself  rich  and  flourishing,  according  to 
the  standard  of  those  times.     To  us  it  is  mainly  attractive 
as  a  spot  on  which  the  history  of  a  long  series  of  ages, 
before  and  after  the   days   of  William,   is  still   plainly 
written.     Le   Mans  is  one  of  a  type  of  cities  which  is 
spread  over  a  great  part  of  Gaul,  but  to  which  England, 
and  even  Normandy,  can  present  but  feeble  approaches. 
A  steep  hill  rises  abruptly  above  the  river  Sarthe  to  the 
west,  and  somewhat  less  abruptly  above  the  lower  ground 
to  the  east.     The  ground  also  &lls  away  in  the  like  sort 
to  the  south,  while  the  hill  is  continued  in  the  higher 
ground  to  the   north,   of  which    it    forms    the    natural 
ending.     The  height  therefore,  though   washed  by  the 
river  on  one  side  only,  do^s  in  efi*ect  assume  a  sort  of 
peninsular  shape.     Like  most  lofly  sites  of  towns,  the 
rise  of  the  ground  is  such  as  would  not  be  remarkable  in 
a  hill  whose  sides  were  covered  with  grass  or  wood;  but 
it  is  quite  enough  to  make  the  post  strongly  defensible, 
and  to  make  the  streets  of  the  still  existing  dty  steep 
Growth  of  and  hard  to  climb.     This  point,  like  so  many  points  of  the 
m4^  same  kind,  had,  in  unrecorded  days,  become  the  site  of 
mto  ih©      a  Gaulish  hill-fort,  and  the  Gaulish  hill-fort  had,  as  usual, 
iQediieTal,   grown  into  a  Roman  city.    The  name  of  the  universal 
modem      conquerors  still  dwells  there,  and  the  most  ancient  quarter 
^^'  of  the  city  is  still  traditionally  known  as  £a  vieiU^  Borne, 

The  original  Gaulish  rampart  was,  in  the  later  days  of 
the  Empire,  exchanged,  at  the  bidding  of  the  great 
Constantine,  for  a  wall  of  Roman  masonry,  large  portions 
of  which  are  still  lefb.  They  show  how  small  a  part  of  the 
site  of  the  present  town  was  covered  by  the  famous  city 
of  old.  The  Roman  wall  still  fences  in  only  the  higher 
ground ;  the  fortifications  were  not  brought  down  to  the 
river  till  Cenomannia  had,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  been 
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constrained  to  bow  to  Paris.  Two  great  monasteries  lay,  chap.  xn. 
as  usual,  without  the  walls.  They  were  placed  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  on  either  side ;  one  of  them  even  lay  beyond 
the  river.  The  growth  of  the  modem  city  has  taken  in 
both,  leaving  the  ancient  fortified  circuit  as  a  venerable 
acropolis,  which  even  now  keeps  its  place  as  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  municipal  hearth  of  the  city.  To  the  west  the 
city  still  shows  a  stately  front  to  the  river.  Walls  and 
houses,  the  dwellings  of  priests  and  citizens^  still  showing, 
in  their  rich  and  early  work,  the  importance  of  both 
classes  in  the  Cenomanm'an  state,  still  rise,  stage  above 
stage,  up  to  the  highest  ridge  crowned  by  the  two  do- 
minant buildings  of  the  city.  To  the  south-east)  on  the  The  Palace 
Roman  wall  itself,  incorporating  within  itself  the  very  oomftB. 
fortifications  of  the  elder  Empire,  stood^  and  still  stands,  the 
palace  of  the  ancient  rulers,  the  Hughs  and  the  Herberts 
of  Cenomannia.  In  the  north-east  comer  of  the  original  The  Ca- 
city  rose  the  minster  of  Saint  Julian,  the  cathedral  church 
of  that  famous  bishoprick.  That  sowing  apse^  which 
the  glories  even  of  Beauvais  and  Amiens  can  hardly  sur- 
pass, had  not  as  yet  demanded  the  sacrifice  of  that  portion 
of  the  ancient  rampart  which  hindered  the  full  growth 
of  the  mighty  temple.  The  stately  nave,  so  strangely 
attached  to  the  later  and  loftier  choir,  itself  one  of  the 
works  in  which  the  builders  of  the  twelfth  century  aimed 
most  successfully  at  reproducing  the  gorgeous  foliage  of 
Rome  and  Corinth,  had  not  as  yet  taken  its  present  shape. 
The  earlier  temple  out  of  which  it  was  as  it  were  hewn, 
whose  masonry  bespeaks,  not  the  deUberate  imitation,  but 
the  immemorial  retention  of  Roman  forms,  was  already 
there,  and  the  reforming  hand  of  Vulgrin  seems  not  to 
have  touched  it.^    The  stem  and  massive  portal  which  still 

^  We  have  Beea  (aee  above,  p.  aoi)  that  Vulgrin  began  to  rebuild  the 
ehmdi  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  epiaoc^te,  that  is  this  veiy  year  1063. 
On  oonndering  the  accounts  in  the  Vetera  Analecta,  pp.  *5is,  314**  I  «n 
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oHAP.  xn.  forms  its  main  approach^  may  well  have  been   the  one 

William's    through  which  the  procession  swept,  which  went   forth 

EntrdetA    singing  hjmns  and   swinging  censers,   to   welcome   the 

prince  who  had  won  the  city  without  shedding  the  blood 

of  friend  or  foe/     With  equal  joy,  real  or  pretended,  men 

of  all  ranks  in  the  ciiy  went  forth  to  greet  the  conqueror ; 

shouts  of  applause  met  the  ear  of  William  as  he  entered; 

men  knelt  as  he  drew  near,  and  hailed  the  Duke  of  the 

Walter       Normaus  as  the  lawful  lord  of  Le  Mans.     Walter,  putting 

to  the        the  best  face  upon  the  matter,  agreed  to  the  surrender 

.urrender.   ^^  geeming  willingness.     William  had  neither  motive 

nor  temptation  to  further  harshness.     He  took   peaceful 

possession  of  his  conquest,  but  he  took  care  to  guard  it 

William      after  the  usual  fashion  of  a  Norman  conqueror.     In  the 

castle  near  north- western  angle  of  the  city,  near  the  point  where 

^^j^®'    William,  advancing  from  his  own  Duchy,  had  doubtless 

made   his  triumphal   entry,  a  Norman  donjon  now  rose 

in  dangerous  neighbourhood  to  the  minster  and  to  the 

dwelling  of  its  Bishop.     So  near  were  the  two  buildings 

that,  in  later  days,  the  towers  which,  as  at  Exeter  and 

Greneva,  formed  the  finish  of  the  transepts  were  deemed 

to  be  a  standing  menace  to  the  royal  fortress.     Of  these 


inclined  to  think  that  the  shell  of  the  present  nave  is  older  than  Vulgiin— 
the  western  portal  has  a  specially  ancient  look — and  that  the  work  both 
of  Vulgrin  and  his  successor  Arnold  (see  vol.  iv.  c.  20)  was  confined  to  the 
choir  and  transepts.     Vulgrin^s  work  was  badly  built  and  fell  down,  so  that 
Amcdd  had  to  begin  again. 

^  William  of  Poitiers  (104)  becomes  eloquent  on  the  joyevM  entrie.  Of 
the  ecclesiastical  part  of  the  ceremony  he  tells  us,  **  Templa  summopcre, 
quemadmodum  processiones,  adomata  eff\ilgent|  redolent  thymiamata,  re* 
Bonant  sacra  oantioa."  So  Orderic  (488  A),  with  a  curious  oonfiudon 
between  Bishop  Vulgrin  and  his  successor;  "Coenomannicam  urbem,  dvibus 
ultro  sese  dedentibus,  cum  ingenti  tripudio  reoepit,  eique  Domnus  Emaldus, 
ejusd^QA  uiins  Pnesul  cum  derids  et  monachis  revestitis  textus  oracesque 
ferentibus  honorabiliter  obviam  prooessit."  Of  the  laity  William  tells  us, 
"Studium  est  summisy  mediis,  infimis,  placare  inibnsmn.  Oocurrunt, 
damant  dominum  luum,  proddunt  et  indinantiv  ejus  dignitati ;  fingunt 
hilares  vultus,  IsHas  Tooes,  plaosus  ocogratulantes.* 
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towers  the  reign  of  William's  immediate  saccessor  has  a  ohaf.xu. 
strange  tale  to  tell.^  They  have  however  left  more 
speaking  traces  behind  them  than  the  fortress  which  was 
now  the  outward  trophy  of  William's  victory.  While 
Le  Mans  can  still  boast  such  splendid  remains  of  the 
works  both  of  earlier  and  of  later  days,  tiie  politic  devas- 
tation of  the  seventeenth  century  has  left  only  a  few 
diapeless  fragments  of  wall  to  bear  witness  to  the  former 
being  of  the  castle  with  which  the  Conqueror  sought  to 
curb  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  city  which  was  as  yet  his 
noblest  conquest.^ 

Le  Mans  then  was  won,  and  with  Le  Mans  the  whole  Submissioii 
Cenomannian  land  formally  passed  into  the  hand  of  the 
conqueror.'  The  rival  pretender  to  the  County  had  given 
up  his  claims^  for  fear,  we  are  told,  lest  in  seeking  what 
was  another's  he  should  lose  his  own.  While  the  harrying 
of  Maine  had  been  going  on,  other  Norman  bands  had 
crossed  anotlier  part  of  the  frontier,  and  had  carried  havoc 
through  Walter's  original  possessions  of  Mantes  and 
Chaumont.^     He  and  his  wife  soon  pass  away  from  the 

>  See  the  story  of  Biahop  Hfldebert,  Yet  An.  iii.  308. 

'  The  building  of  the  castle  seems  implied  in  Will.   Pict.  104-105  ; 
"Yictori  Buffidens  pcena  fmt  perdomitoe  in  potestatem  suam  venisse,  et 
Qibis  finnamentum  suA  in  reliquum  custodid  oocupari/*      So  Boman  de' 
Boo,  loaii; 

"  Et  il  fist  cax  d  pieire  atraire ; 
Dloec  fist  une  tor  fidre.** 
This  castle,  "  regia  ttorisy**  must  be  distinguished  from  the  buildings  spoken 
of  by  WiOiam  of  Jumi^ges  (yii.  27)  and  Benc^t  (35735) ;  "  In  quorum 
medio  ad  domandum  eorum  insolentiam,  duo  munidpia  ("  deus  chasteaus*' 
in  Ben<^t)  in  Ponte  Barbato,  seu  Barbello,  stabilivit  suisque  militibuB 
OQstodienda  oommisit.**  Orderio  (773  A)  expressly  distinguishes  them; 
"  Regia  turns  [dsewhere  "  turris  principalis,  turns  Genomannica  "],  et  Mons- 
Barbatos  atque  Barbatulus,  Begi  [Guillelmo  Bu£;>]  subjiduntur,  et  merito, 
quia  a  patre  ejus  oondita  noacuntur.^ 

*  The  conquest  of  Maine  is  recorded  in  a  Latin  entiy  in  our  own  Pettf  • 
borou^  Chromde,  io6a ;  "  Hoc  anno  subjugata  est  Cynomannia  Comiti 
KonnannisB  WiUielmo." 

*  WiU.  Pict.  105.     "Vduntarie  Qualterus  deditioni  consensit,  ne,  invasa 
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Biota. 

WiUiam 

cbaiged 

\nth 

poifloniog 

them. 


oHAP.  xn.  Bcene.     We  have  no  trustworthy  details  of  their  death, 
Death  of     but  rumour  affirmed  that  both  of  them  died  by  poison. 

Walter  and  ,    ,  ,  ^    '^ 

In  the  mouths  of  William's  enemies,  rumour  further  added 
that  the  poison  was  given  by  William's  order,  when  they 
were  his  guests  in  his  own  castle  at  Falaise.  This  is  one 
of  those  occasions  on  which  the  remark  must  be  again 
repeated  that  the  charge  of  secret  poisoning  is  one  which 
it  is  easy  to  bring  and  hard  to  disprove.  In  this  case 
the  charge  is  certainly  not  brought  home  to  William  by 
any  direct  evidence.  It  seems  indeed  to  rest  on  nothing 
better  than  the  wild  outcries  of  William's  enemies  at 
a  drunken  revel.^  To  stoop  to  a  crime  of  this  kind,  which 
admitted  of  no  defence  and  which  could  be  cloked  by  no 
self-delusion,  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  inconsistent  with 
a  character  like  William's,  in  which,  among  all  its  darker 
features,  a  certain  regard  to  the  first  principles  of  morality, 
a  distinct  element  of  the  fear  of  God,  was  never  wholly 
wanting.  I  venture  therefore  to  cast  the  tale  aside  as 
simply  part  of  that  stock  of  uncertified  scandal  of  which 
William's  age  was  so  fruitftd. 


protegens,  hsereditaria  amitteret.     Glades  a  NormanniB  fUata  vicinitati 
Medanti  et  CalvimontiB  metum  ei  &debat  de  majori." 

>  The  direct  charge  against  William  is  found  only,  as  &r  as  I  know,  in 
the  harangue  which  Orderio  puts  into  the  mouths  of  the  consf^rators  at  the 
brideale  of  1076  (534  B)  ;  << Gualterium  Pontesii  Comitem,  Eduardi  Regis 
nepotem,  cum  Biotft  uxore  sud,  Falesin  hospitavit,  et  nefim&  potione  simul 
amboB  un&  nocte  peremit/*  This  one  would  suppose  to  be  after  the  suT' 
render  of  Le  Mans.  But  in  the  acoount  which  Orderio  elsewhere  gives  in 
his  own  person  William  is  not  distinctly  accused,  and  the  death  of  Walter 
and  Biota  is  made  to  happen  while  the  war  is  going  on  (487  D) ;  "  Dum 
magnanimus  Dux  frequenti  ezpeditione  rebelles  impeteret  .  .  .  pTtedictus 
Comes  WalteriuB  et  Hota  oonjux  ejus  per  inimicorum  machinamenta  simul, 
ut  ferunt,  letaU  veneno  fraudulenter  infiscti  obierunt.  Quibus  defiinctis,  se< 
curior  Dux  .  .  .  rebelles  expetiit.**  But  it  is  plain  from  the  narrative  of 
William  of  Poitiers  that  Walter  survived  the  surrender  of  Le  Mans,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  he  would  be  at  Falaise  while  the  war  was  going  on.  This 
contradiction  throws  a  good  deal  of  doubt  on  the  whole  story.  See  voL  ii. 
pp.  413,  414.  No  one,  as  &r  as  I  know,  ever  charged  William  with  the 
death  of  Herbert,  who  died  even  more  opportunely  for  him  than  Walter. 
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One  enemy  had  however  still  to  be  brought  into  sub-  chap.  xir. 
jeetion  before  William  could  boast  that  he  was  undisputed  2?°®*y  ^ 

•»  ^  *  Mayenne 

master  of  the  whole  Cenomannian  land.  Geoffrey  of  Btill  holds 
Mayenne,  the  brave  defender  of  Le  Mans^  seems  to  have 
refused  to  have  any  share  in  the  surrender  of  the  city; 
he  had  withdrawn  so  as  not  to  be  a  witness  of  William's 
triumphal  entry;  he  had  been  often  summoned,  but  he 
had  neglected  every  summons^  to  appear  and  do  a  vassal's 
duty  to  his  new  sovereign^  Such  an  enemy  was  one 
of  whom  it  was  manifestly  fitting  to  make  an  example. 
Call  him  rebel  or  patriot  as  we  will,  Geoffrey  of  Mayenne 
was  the  sort  of  man  whom  it  did  not  suit  William's 
purposes  to  put  up  with  for  a  moment.  If  the  Duke  knew 
when  to  delay,  he  also  knew  when  to  hasten.  He  had 
won  Le  Mans  without  a  blow ;  he  had  gained  his  point 
more  easily  by  bringing  a  gradual  process  of  terror  and 
distress  to  bear  on  the  minds  of  its  defenders.  No  such 
process  would  answer  with  a  single  determined  enemy. 
It  was  for  the  new  lord  of  Maine  to  show^  once  for  all, 
that  no  man  in  his  new  dominion  could  resist  him  with 
impunity.  The  Duke  therefore  led  his  forces  at  once  H^^lliam 
against  Geoffrey's  town  and  fortress  of  Mayenne.^  The  M»^^e. 
castle  was  strong,  and  men  deemed  an  assault  to  be  an  '^3* 
hazardous  undertaking.^  But  the  prince  to  whom  Dom- 
front  and  Alen9on  and  Arques  had  yielded,  who  had 
himself  carried  the  bulwarks  of  his  own  Falaise  by  sheer 

^  WiU.  Pict.  io6.  "Per  legatoB  itemm  iterumqne  monituB  ad  obee- 
qaendmn,  mentem  obstanatam  non  omicdt."  William  waxes  very  eloquent 
in  abase  of  the  "  vennxtns  homo,  Gbufredus  Meduanenais."  At  this  distance 
of  time  ho  looks  very  like  a  loyal  vassal,  perhaps  even  like  a  true  patriot. 

'  Orderic  (488  A)  makes  William  take  Ambri^res,  for  whose  capture  we 
have  already  had  two  dates,  on  the  road;  "Ambreras  oppidum  ejus 
[Ganfredi]  cepit»**  Sec, 

*  The  river  side,  aooording  to  William  of  Pdtiers  (106),  "nulU  vi,  nullo 
ingemo  vel  arte  hmmmft,  attentari  potest."  The  land  side  was  not  quite 
so  impossible;  "Aheri  vero  [lateri]  munimenta  lapidea,  pariterque  diffi- 
cillimus  aditus  propugnant.** 

VOL.  m.  P 
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OHAP.  zn.  strength  of  onfilaught/  was  not  to  be  baffled  by  works 
whicb  were  at  least  not  stronger  than  those  of  so  many 
Descripdon  &jnous  fortresses.  The  position  of  the  castle  of  Mayenne 
place.  is  one  which  bears  more  likeness  to  that  of  Alen9on^  than 
to  that  of  Falaise  or  Domfront.  It  is  no  Gaulish  hill- 
fortress  which  has  grown  by  degrees  into  a  Roman  and 
into  a  modern  city.  The  town  of  Mayenne  stands  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  a 
river  of  far  greater  width  than  the  maternal  beck  at 
Falaise  or  even  than  the  Yarenne  at  Domfront.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  light  craft  of  the  Northmen,  who  so 
long  harassed  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Loire  and  its 
tributaries,  may  have  made  their  way  even  to  this  inland 
post.  At  all  events,  the  main  point  in  the  fortification 
of  Mayenne  was  to  secure  the  river.  The  town  covers 
the  steep  slopes  on  either  side,  and  the  right '  bank  of  the 
stream  still  washes  the  walls  of  the  castle.  No  buildings 
now  remain  which  can  have  witnessed  the  wars  of  William 
and  Geoffrey,  but  the  later  castle  evidently  occupies  the 
ancient  site.  A  noble  range  of  bastions  rising  above  the 
stream,  a  miniature  as  it  were  of  the  mighty  pile  of  dark 
and  frowning  Angers,  contrasts  well  with  the  steep  and 
narrow  streets  of  the  town  itself,  with  the  varied  and 
eccentric  outline  of  the  great  church  of  Our  Lady,  and 
with  the  thick  woods  which  still  overshadow  the  river 
close  up  to  the  buildings  of  the  town.  The  greater  part 
of  the  modem  town  lies  on  the  right  bank,  and  in 
William's  time,  when  Mayenne  was  less  a  town  than  a 
military  post,  it  was  doubtless  this  part  alone,  as  in  the 
elder  Angers,  that  was  encompassed  by  a  wall.^    But 

^  See  Yol.  ii.  p.  204.  '  See  vol.  11.  p.  284. 

'  WiU.  Pict.  106.  "Hujuscastri  Utus  altenim  .  .  .  alluitrir  soc^uloeo 
rspldoque  flumine,  nam  supra  Medumse  ripam  In  fHrssmptft  montia  rupe 
situm  eat." 

*  At  Angers  the  cathedral  orowns  the  hill,  the  castle  oommiiids  the  ri^er ; 
the  great  monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  lies  on  the  other  side,  in  what  was 
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the  date  of  the  church  of  Saint  Martin  beyond  the  river  ohaf.  3ui. 
shows  that,  as  at  Angers,  the  opposite  shore  must,  at  this 
time,  or  soon  after,  have  become  the  site  of  a  populous 
suburb.  To  a  modem  and  non-military  eye,  the  site  of 
Mayenne,  which  could  easily  be  commanded  from  the 
higher  ground  above,  does  not  seem  so  formidable  as  that 
of  other  places  which  had  yielded  to  William's  arms;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  before  the  invention  of 
cannon,  a  fortress  did  not  sufiPer  as  it  now  does  by  being 
open  to  the  missiles  of  the  enemy.  No  more  striking 
instance  of  this  difference  can  be  found  than  in  the  long 
resistance  which  William  himself  met  with  before  the 
river  fortress  of  Brionne.^  At  all  events,  Mayenne  is 
spoken  of  as  a  post  well  defended  by  the  river  on  one 
side  and  by  both  nature  and  art  on  the  other,  and  which 
was  looked  on  as  almost  hopeless  to  carry  by  assault. 
Horse  and  foot,  lances,  swords,  and  arrows,  the  ram  and  Difficulties 
the  catapult  themselves,  were  all,  we  are  told,  deemed  siege, 
useless.'  Famine  alone  could  be  looked  to  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  impregnable  fortress.'  One  only  hope  of 
immediate  success  presented  itself.  Fire  at  least  was  at  The  Nor- 
hand,  and  fire  was  a  weapon  with  which  the  Normans thetown. 
were  always  ready.  By  the  Duke's  order,  flaming  mate- 
rials of  some  sort  were  hurled  over  the  walls  of  the  town.^ 
As  ever  happened  among  the  wooden  houses  of  those 
times,  the  flames  spread  fast,  and  did  their  work  fully 

ntrSginfJIy  a  OMTe  Buburb.    But  neither  Angers  nor  Le  Mans  has  the  steep 
doable  slope  of  Mayenne. 
'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  262. 

*  Wm.  Pict.  106.  "Gladiis,  lanoeis,  miaeilibua,  nihil  geritur,  nihO  ge- 
rendttm  speratur.  Item  neque  aiiete,  neque  tonnento  oeterisve  instru- 
mentis  beUicia.    ^quidem  locna  onmino  machinamentis  importunus  erat.** 

*  lb.  "  Eqmtum  ao  peditmn  oopias  tantas  incassmn  &tigari  cuncti  fere 
apjnantnr,  mnlti  oonquenmtar,  null&  spe  animos  ecunun  erigente,  nisi  ferte 
morft  annolk  vel  ampUore  fiunes  ezpugnet." 

*  lb.  "En  BoUfirti  oonsiHo  ipaiuB  [Willebnl]  injecti  ignes  oastrum  oor- 
rijaunt." 
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CHAP.  xn.  as  well  as  the  sword.*  The  defenders  of  the  town  walls 
and  town  gates  left  their  posts  to  rescue,  as  far  as  might 
be,  their  own  houses  and  goods.  The  Normans  rushed  in 
with  a  load  and  joyful  shout.  The  spoils  were  abundant ; 
horses,  arms,  household  stuff  of  every  kind^  were  found 
in  plenty.     And  all  was,  by  the  bounty  of  the  Duke, 

The  castle  given  Up  to  his  soldiers.'    The  town  was  thus  taken,  and 

BUITOIKieill* 

Probable     ^^®  ^^^^  ^7  *'^®  castle  surrendered.'    This   speedy  sur- 
J**^|^®^  render,  as  well  as  some  other  expressions  of  our  historian, 
might  lead  us  to  think  that  Geoffrey  himself  was  not 
present  in  person.*    Of  his  immediate  fate  we  hear  no- 
Hifl  later     thing ;  but  ten  years  later  he  again  appears,  first  as  the 
1073.1098.  champion  and  then  as  the  betrayer  of  Cenomannian  free- 
dom, and  twenty  years  later  again  he  once  more  played 
an  important  part  in  Cenomannian  history.'    The  town 
was  restored  by  William;*  a  garrison  was  left  in  the 

*  WilL  Pict.  107.  "Citissime  difi\mdimtur  [ignea]  more  buo,  Boevius 
omni  feiTo  quseque  obvia  vastantes.*' 

'  lb.  "QusB,  dcut  alibi  oapta  plenimque  grandia,  militum  potius  quam 
sua  eese  voluit  oontiiientissimaB  ac  liberalissimus  princeps.** 

*  WUliain  of  Jumi^es,  as  I  have  already  said  (see  above,  p.  169),  pats 
the  taking  of  Mayenne,  as  a  sequel  to  that  of  Le  Mans,  out  of  place.  He 
also  makes  the  fire  accidental  <vii.  37) ;  "Meduanum  vero,  castellum  cujus- 
dam  opulenti  militis  nomine  Goiffiredi,  adhuc  restiterat^  quod  Dux  exer- 
dtibus  applidtis  aliquamdiu  of^ugnans  cepit,  igneque  injecto  per  duos 
pueros,  qui  dam  ad  ludendum  cum  oppidanis  infimtibus  intraverant,  com* 
bussit.'*  Waoe  (10250)  says,  "U  bores  esprit  et  aluma."  Old.  Vit.  488 
A.  **  Meduanam  post  diutinam  obddionem  combussit.** 

*  I  infer  this,  not  only  from  the  abeenoe  of  any  mention  of  his  name  during 
the  siege,  and  from  the  unlikelihood  that  such  a  man  would  have  yielded  to 
what  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  panic,  but  frtnn  the  expreasifms  of  William 
of  Poitiers  a  little  before  (106) ;  "Fuga,  astutia,  vaUdnque  munitiones  non 
modicum  fidudie  ministraverunt.  Statuit  ergo  prudentia  repudiati  domini 
latibulum  carissimum  abalienare  d  castrum  Meduanum,  aesUmans  multo 
satiuB  ac  dignius  h&c  poen&  ferire,  quam  fugitantem  persequi,  et  victoriam 
levem  ez  eo  capto  instgnibus  titulis  addere.** 

*  See  Vet.  An.  iii.  ♦ais  ;  Ord.  Vit.  706  C,  707  A,  771  D. 

*  WiU.  Pict.  107.  *' Reetauratis  que  flamma  oorruperat^  pneddioque 
providenter  dbspoAto,^  So  WiXi.  Gem.  vii.  27.  "Quod  iterum  resUuravit 
et  oustodibus  suis  mandpavit."    So  Bendt,  55770.    But  Wace  (10253)  says, 
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castle ;    the    Duke  and  his  army  went  home  rejoicing,^  chaf.  xn. 
and  the  few  who  still  ventured  to  bold  up  their  heads 
against  him  within  his  new  dominions  soon  submitted.' 

The  fate  of  one  person  has  still  to  be  spoken  of.     The  Suoceamon 
house  of  the  Counts  of  Maine  might  seem  to  bave  lain  the  House 
under  a  ban   of  fate.     Herbert,  Walter,  Biota,  had  all^^^^"^®* 
been  swept  away.'     It  may   strengthen    the  belief  that 
William  had  no  hand  in  their  removal  when  we  find  that 
they  were  soon  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  member  of 
the  same  house  whom  William  had  no  possible   motive 
to  destroy,  but  rather  every  possible  motive  to  keep  alive. 
Herbert  had  died  before  either  his   own  marriage  with 
the  Duke's  daughter  or  the  marriage  of  his  sister  with 
the  Duke's  son  could  be  carried  out.     William  now  sent  MaiigBret 
for  Margaret  from  her  German  shelter,  meaning  to  bring  £^^ 
her   up   in    his   own    land   as   the   bride   of  its    future  ^^^^™^"*y* 
sovereign.    On  account  of  her  youth,  the  actual  marriage 
was  put  ofi*  for  a  while,  and  she  was  entrusted   to  the 
care   of   discreet   persons    of  both   sexes.*      Before   the 
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Lwng  terns  aprez  quant  son  leu  jfii      Gardes  i  mist  Id  ratomerent^ 

La  restora  sainz  cuntredit.  Ki  paiz  tindrent  e  paiz  garderent.** 

*  WilL  Pict.  107.  "Insolitum  triumphum,  quasi  de  natuhi  superatA, 
cknnum  revexit  cum  immenso  gaudio  exerdtds.*' 

'  Old.  Yit.  488  A.  **  Quo  superato,  pene  omnes  iUius  compUcee  et  ad 
rebeDandum  fitntores  tenrore  curvati  sunt,  et  WUlelmum  Piindpem,  quern 
divina  manus  protegebat,  timere  eique  obsecundare  coacti  sunt.** 

'  Vet.  Ab.  iii.  314*.  "  Willehnus  Princeps  Normannorum  .  .  .  Ceno- 
mannensem  oomitatum,  ezstinctis  atque  omnino  deletis  ejusdem  comitates 
hsiedibuS)  adquisierat.**  Is  this  meant  as  a  bharge  against  William  t  If 
BO,  it  extends  beyond  Walter  and  Biota^  and  seems  to  prore  too  much. 

*  Win.  Pict.  105.  "  Quoniam  pneri  «Btfls  nondum  fuit  matuia  conjugio 
[Bobert  must  have  been  four  years  younger  than  Mai^garet^  whose  &ther 
died  in  105 1,  two  years  before  William's  marriage],  in  lods  tutis  illam, 
prope  nubilem,  magno  cum  honore  custodiri  fodt^  nobilium  atque  sapientium 
Tiroram  ao  matronarum  cures  oommissam.**  Orderic  (488  A)  says  she 
was  entrusted  "  Stigaudo  potenti  viro  de  mansione  Odonis.*'  Compare  ihe 
entrusting  of  William's  own  daughter  to  Roger  of  Beaumont;  Orderic, 
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oHAF.zn.  time  for  the  marriage  came,  the  bride  was  no  more.* 
Her  death.  The  tale  18  told  of  her,  as  it  is  told  of  one  of  William's 
own  daughters,  that  she  shrank  from  the  thought  of  an 
earthly  bridegroom,  and  prayed  to  be  released  from  so 
hard  a  necessity.^  After  her  death,  as  in  the  case  of  so 
many  saints,  a  hair-shirt  was  found  on  her,  with  which, 
young  as  she  was,  she  had  already  learned  to  bring  the 
flesh  into  subjection.'  The  body  thus  eariy  inured  to 
austerity  found  its  last  home  in  the  minster  of  F^mp, 
which,  along  with  other  churches  of  her  adopted  country, 
she  had  already  learned  to  love  and  honour.* 

Import-  ^^  conquest  of  Maine  is  one  of  the  most  important 

anoe  of       events  in  the  life  of  William.     It  stands  second  only  to 

the  con-  ^  ^    / 

quest  of  ^    the  Conquest  of  England.     It  was  in  truth   William's 
oonnexioii    fi^t  great  appearance  in  the  character  of  the  Conqueror, 
con^  «*of  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  prelude  to  the  still  greater  work  which 
England,     he  had  to  do  beyond  the  sea.     The  two  events  indeed 
have  a  direct  connexion.    William's  rival  for  the  possession 
of  Maine  was^  if  not  an  English  ^theling,  yet  the  grand- 
son of  an  English  King,  a  possible,  though  not  a  likely, 
competitor  for  the  English  Crown.'     But  the  conquest 
of  Maine  connects  itself  with  the  conquest  of  England 
in  a  more  instructive  way  than  through  the   fact   that 
Walter  of  Mantes  was  the  son  of  a  daughter  of  -^thelred. 
Analogies   The  circumstances  of  the  two  conquests  are    strangely 
^J^^*^     alike,  and  the  earlier  and  lesser  success  may  well  have 
served  both  as  a  happy  omen  and  as  an  actual  school 
for  the  later  and  greater  enterprise.    In  each  case^  William 
took  possession  of  a  land,  at  once  against  the  will  of  its 
inhabitants   and   to   the   prejudice   of  members    of  the 

^  Ord.  Yit.  488  A.     "  PriiuquAm  ntibUes  aimos  attbgerat  secoli  ludibrils 
«repU  feliciter  ol^t." 
*  WilL  PSct.  105.    He  enlarges  on  this  at  length. 
»  Win.  Pict.  n.  B.  «  WilL  Pict.  and  Ord.  Vit.  u.  s. 

■  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  415,  420. 
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reigning  family.  In  each  ease,  William  trampled  alike  on  chip,  xil 
hereditary  right  and  on  popular  election.  But  in  neither 
case  was  it  the  mere  brute  force  of  the  sword  which  he 
opposed  to  them.  Those  wonderful  arts  by  which  he 
deceived  others,  by  which  he  most  likely  deceived  even 
himself,  in  the  matter  of  England,  were  practised  with 
almost  equal  skill,  though  in  a  narrower  field,  in  the 
matter  of  Maine.  In  the  case  of  Maine,  as  in  the  case 
of  England,  William  knew  how  to  give  his  claims  a  look 
of  strict  legality.  In  both  cases  he  could  allege  a  bequest 
of  a  reigning  sovereign ;  in  both  cases  he  could  allege  an 
act  of  homage  done  by  a  rival ;  in  both  cases  a  man  iage, 
which  in  neither  case  ever  took  effect,  was  designed  to 
connect  William's  house  with  the  house  of  the  rival  who 
thus  became  his  vassal.  The  circumstances  indeed  differed 
in  the  two  stories;  the  parts  in  the  two  dramas  were 
differently  arranged.  In  the  Cenomannian  version,  the 
bequest  of  Eadward  and  the  homage  of  Harold  are  both 
united  in  the  person  of  Herbert.  The  part  of  Harold  is 
therefore  divided  between  Herbert  and  Walter,  or  rather 
between  Herbert  and  the  valiant  Geoffrey  of  Mayenne. 
Such  differences  will  always  occur,  for  no  events  in  his- 
tory exactly  reproduce  one  another.  But  in  each  story  we 
see  the  bequest,  the  commendation,  the  intended  marriage. 
In  each  the  conquest  is  made  to  take  the  shape  of  a  legal 
claim,  which  has — ^William  would  say,  by  no  fault  of  his — 
to  be  backed  by  force.  In  each  the  conqueror  contrives 
to  be  received  with  at  least  the  outward  consent  of  the 
conquered.  The  two  stories  are  so  like  one  another  that 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  likeness  was  present  to  the 
keen  and  busy  mind  of  the  hero  of  both.  While  winning 
Maine,  William  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  planning  how  he 
might  win  England.  He  was  feeling  his  way;  he  was 
learning  his  trade;  he  was  schooling  his  prentice  hand 
in  the  great  arts  of  diplomacy  and  invasion.     It  is  there- 
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cHXP.xu.  fore  not  only  the  mere  probable  chronological  sequence, 
but  a  close  connexion  in  the  subjects  themselves,  which 
leads  us  directly  from  William's  Cenomannian  conquest 
to  the  subject  of  the  last  section  of  this  Chapter,  to  the 
visit  of  Earl  Harold  to  the  Norman  courts  and  to  the 
memorable  oath,  whatever  was  its  exact  nature^  which  he 
is  alleged  to  have  plighted  to  the  Norman  Duke. 

§  4.    The  Vint  of  Harold  and  the  Breton  War, 

1064? 

Poation  The  time  was  now  come  for  the  two  bom  leaders  of 

liamand     men  around  whose  career  our  whole  history  gathers  to 
^*'^***      meet  face  to  face.     As  yet,  for  a  little  while,  their  meeting 
was  to  be  friendly;  but  in  that  friendly  meeting  the  seeds 
were  sown  of  their  last  meeting  on  the  battle-field.     The 
Duke  of  the  Normans  and  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons 
were  now  each  of  them  at  the  height  of  his  glory.     The 
most  famous  exploits  of  each  had  happened  within  a  single 
year.     About  the  time  that  William  had  been  receiving 
the  submission  of  Le  Mans  and  Mayenne,  Harold  had 
been  waging  his  great  campaign  against  the  Welsh,  and, 
if  he  had  not  been  winning  crowns  for  himself,  he  had 
been  disposing   of  crowns   to   others   and   receiving  the 
William      homage  of  their  wearers.*     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
at  Oie        *^  ^^^  moment,  William  and  Harold  were  the  two  fore- 
moment      most  men  of  Western  Europe.     The  great  Emperor  was 
first  men     gone ;    the  great  Pope  had  not  yet  risen  on  the  world, 
Europe,      though  Hildebrand  the  Archdeacon  had  already  begun 
to  guide  the  policy  of  the  court  of  which  he  was  before 
long  to  be  the  avowed  as  well  as  the  virtual  ruler.    Among 
Western  crowns,  those  of  Prance  and  Germany  were  worn 
by  children  ;  on  what  brow  the  Crown  of  England  rested 
I  need  not  again  set  forth.     Kings  of  greater  renown 

*  See  vol  ii.  pp.  473,  664. 
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than  Eadward  or  Philip  reigned  in  Northern  Europe ;  but  chap.  xn. 
the  persevering  prudence  of  Swegen,  the  knight-errantry  of 
Harold  Hardrada,  can  hardly  be  put  on  a  level  with  the 
union  of  every  kingly  gift  alike  in  the  great  Englishman 
and  in  the  great  Norman.     Few  words  are  needed  to  show 
how  fer,  in  Gavl  and  in  Britain  respectively,  the  great 
Duke  and  the  great  Earl  outshone  the  sovereigns  to  whom 
the  accident  of  birth  had  given  the  right  to  claim  the 
vassal's  homage  from  the  one  and  the  subject's  duty  from 
the  other.     Among  princes  not  bearing  the  royal  title, 
Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders  and  Regent  of  France,  could 
alone  be  compared  with  them  in  power.      But  no   one 
would  bring  his  personal  character  and  personal  exploits 
into  rivalry  with  those  of  the  renowned  rulers  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Wessex.     Harold  and  William  then  were  the 
first  men  in  Western  Christendom,  the  one  the  first  in 
continental  lands,  the  other  the  first  within  the  Island 
Empire.     Nothing  had  as  yet  happened  to  make  either  The  rivalry 
the  avowed  enemy  of  the  other,  and  two  such  men  must  them  as 
have  looked  admiringly  on  each  other's  great  deeds.     Yet  J^^^ 
each  must  have  looked  on  the  other  as  a  lion  in  his  path ; 
both  were  already  aiming  at  the  same  prize,  and  each  must 
have  known  that  that  prize  was  not  likely  to  be  won 
without  a  struggle  with  a  worthy  rival.     It  is  a  striking  Their 
episode  in  our  story  when  these  two  mighty  men,  so  soon    ^^* 
to  be  the  deadliest  of  enemies,  could  meet  yet  once,  as 
host  and  guest,  in  peace  and  friendship.    Whether  they  Questioa 
had  before  seen  each  other  is  uncertain.     They  had  not  ^ 


met  on  English  ground,  for  at  the  time  of  William's  visit  ^^^ 
to  Eadward,  Harold  was  a  banished  man  in  Ireland. 
Whether  they  met  on  Norman  ground  in  the  course  of 
Harold's  earlier  continental  journey  we  have  no  certain 
evidence.  If  they  had  met  at  any  earlier  moment,  their 
earlier  meeting  no  doubt  taught  each  of  them  what 
manner  of  man  he  had  to  deal  with  in  the  other.     But 
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in  no  case  had  that  earlier  meeting  any  such  direct  results 
on  the  events  of  our  history  as  those  which  sprang  out 
of  the  strange  accident  which  now  for  a  while  made  Earl 
Harold  the  guest,  the  friend,  the  companion  in  arms,  of 
the  Norman  Duke. 

I  have  said  a  strange  accident,  because,  among  all  the 
various  statements  which  are  handed  down  to  us  as  to  the 
occasion  of  Harold^s  visit  to  Normandy  and  his  alleged 
oath  to  WiUiam,  I  am  inclined  to  prefer  that  version 
which  makes  his  presence  in  Normandy  to  have  been 
wholly  the  result  of  chance.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
there  is  no  portion  of  our  history,  perhaps  no  portion  of 
any  history,  which  is  more  entangled  in  the  mazes  of  con- 
tradictory^  and  often  impossible^  statements  than  that  on 
which  we  are  now  entering.  I  have  already  touched  inci- 
dentally on  the  subject  in  an  earlier  Chapter.^  I  there  said 
that,  with  regard  both  to  the  alleged  bequest  of  Eadward 
to  William  and  to  the  alleged  oath  of  Harold  to  William, 
I  could  not  but  hold  that  there  is  some  groundwork  of 
truth  in  both  stories.  I  held  that  the  absolute  silence 
of  the  contemporary  English  writers  told,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, in  favour  of  a  bequest  of  some  kind  and  an 
oath  of  some  kind.  But  the  details,  as  I  there  said,  are 
told  with  such  an  amount  of  contradiction,  many  of  the 
statements  are  so  manifestly  impossible,  it  is  so  hard  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  event  or  to  piece  it  on  in  any  way  to  the 
undoubted  facts  of  the  history,  that  we  can  hardly  admit 
anything  as  certain  beyond  these  bare  facts  of  a  bequest  of 
some  kind  and  an  oath  of  some  kind.  As  for  the  be- 
quest, I  trust  that  I  have  shown*  that  the  groundwork  of 
William's  claim  as  testamentary  successor  to  Eadward  was, 
in  all  probability,  a  promise  of  the  succession,  or  at  least 
a  promise  of  a  royal  recommendation  to  the  Witan,  made 
by  Eadward  to  William  at  the  time  of  the  Duke's  visit 


'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  J96  et  seqq. 


*  See  vol.  il.  pp.  298,  431. 
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to  England.     I  trust  that  I  have  also  shown  that  that  chap.  xn. 
promise  was  set  aside  by  later  arraDgements  in  favour, 
first  of  the  ^theling  Eadward,  and  then  of  Earl  Harold.' 
With  regard  to  the  oath,  it  is,  in  the  Norman  accounts.  Connexion 
inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  bequest.     In  one  version  the  bequest 
Harold  is  actually  represented  as  being  sent  into  Nor-  ^^f^'  ^ 
mandy  to  announce  the  devise  of  the  Crown  in  favour  the  oath  of 

TT         1#1 

of  William.  In  all  the  received  versions  the  intentions 
of  Eadward  in  fieivour  of  his  Norman  kinsman  are  taken  for 
granted  as  the  ground  on  which  the  oath  is  demanded. 
The  two  questions  then  must  be  discussed  together.  As 
usual,  I  shall  discuss  them  at  large  in  another  part  of  this 
volume.^  I  shall  here  do  little  more  than  tell  the  tale 
itself,  in  that  shape  in  which  it  seems  to  me  to  have  least 
of  improbability  about  it.  But,  as  I  before  said,  I  can  look 
upon  nothing  in  the  whole  story  as  absolutely  certain, 
except  that  Harold  made  some  engagement  or  other, 
which  was  capable  of  being  construed  as  an  admission  of 
William's  claim  to  the  Crown,  and  which  made  his  own 
later  acceptance  of  the  Crown  capable  of  being  represented 
as  an  act  of  perjury. 

There  are  three  chief  statements  as  to  the  causes  which  Three  dif- 
took  Harold  into  Normandy.  According  to  a  version  which  remonB ; 
I  have  already  mentioned,  Eadward,  perhaps  after  the  death  l^^^ 
of  the  ^theling,  determined  to  make  William  his  heir.  Eadward  to 

...  announce 

He  therefore  sent  Harold  over  to  announce  his  intention  to  the  devise 
the  Norman  Duke,  and  to  confirm  the  appointment  by  an  cro^  in 
oath  in  his  own  person.    This  account  I  believe  to  be  S^?,?'  ^ 

*  ^  William. 

altogether  &bulou8.     According  to  another  account^  God-  a.  Hardd 
wine,  on  his  reconciliation  with  Eadward,  gave  hostages  §2dL*the' 
to  the  King  for  his  good  behaviour,  in  the  persons  of  his  hostages 
youngest  son  Wulfnoth  and  his  grandson  Hakon  the  son  Godwine 
of  Swegen.    These  hostages  were  given  by  the  King  to     '°^^' 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  366  et  seqq.,  422.  '  See  Appendix  U. 
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CHAP.  xn.  the  saie  keeping  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.  Now  that 
years  had  rolled  by,  now  that  Godwine  was  dead,  now  that 
Eadward  was,  as  this  version  of  the  story  implies,  on  per- 
fectly good  and  confidential  terms  with  God  wine's  successor 
Harold,  there  no  longer  seemed  any  reason  why  a  brother 
and  a  nephew  of  the  first  man  in  England  should  linger 
any  longer  in  foreign  banishment.  Harold  therefore  asks 
the  King's  leave  to  go  to  the  court  of  William  and  ask 
for  their  release.  The  King  warns  his  brother-in-law 
against  so  perilous  an  adventure  ;  he  knew  William  well, 
and  some  harm  was  sure  to  happen  to  Harold,  if  he  trusted 
himself  in  his  power.  The  impetuous  spirit  of  the  Earl 
refuses  to  hearken  to  the  warnings  of  the  Saint.  He  wrings 
an  unwilling  permission  from  the  King,  and  goes  on  his 
errand.  He  is  entrapped  into  an  oath  which  binds  him  in 
the  fullest  way  to  support  William's  claims.  He  returns 
to  England  to  receive  much  more  of  sorrowful  reproof  and 
warning  from  the  King  who  had  foreseen  the  future  so 
much  more  clearly  than  himself.^ 
The  first  This  tale  I  do  not  believe  any  more  than  the  other,  but 
mere  in-  it  apparently  differs  from  it  as  not  being  pure  invention, 
ti^^erond  ^^^  ^  being  grounded  on  a  certain  basis  of  fact.  Both 
oontains      etories,  it  will  be  observed,  assume  the  loyalty  of  Harold 

a  certain  '  ^       ^ 

ground-      and  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  Eadward,  and  they 
^  thereby  at  oncie  contradict  those  other  Norman  statements 

^*^  which  describe  Harold  as  acting:  with  insolence  to  Eadward, 

stones  °  ' 

assume  and  Eadward  as  beine:  afraid  of  Harold's  power.*  The 
loyalty  to  former  story  indeed,  by  representing  Harold  as  sent  to  an- 
Eadward.  jj^^^^  ^nd  confirm  Eadward's  choice,  implies  that  Harold 
had  himself  no  designs  on  the  Crown,  or,  at  all  events, 
that  Eadward  had  no  suspicion  that  he  had  any.  But  tiie 
second  story  distinctly  implies  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
journey,  Eadward  had  no  intentions  in  favour  of  William, 
perhaps  that  he  had  intentions  in  favour  of  Harold.     This 

*  See  Appendix  U.  •  See  voL  ii.  pp.  535,  541. 
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version  therefore  comes  nearer  to  the  true  state  of  the  ease  chap.  xn. 
than  the  other.    With  regard  to  the  hostages,  I  do  not 
believe  the  tale,  but  I  still  suspect  that  some  small  amount 
of  truth  lurks  under  it.    No  English  account  of  the  resto- 
ration of  Oodwine  mentions  that  he  gave  hostages  to  the 
King,  still  less  that  any  such  hostages  were  entrusted  to 
the  keeping  of  Duke  William.     Such  a  story  is  most  im-  Improba- 
probable   in   itself,   and  it  distinctly  contradicts  the  real  ^he  ebory 
fiicts  of  the  case.      Hostages  were  eiven  and  exchanged  ?^'?® 

^^  o  ^  o       hostages; 

many  times  in  the  course  of  the  banishment  and  return  its  ongin. 
of  Godwine,  once  indeed  so  late  as  the  day  of  his  return, 
the  day  before  the  famous  Mickle  Oemot.^  But  this  was 
because  matters  were  still  under  debate,  and,  when  hostages 
were  given,  they  were  given  on  both  sides.  When  the 
controversy  was  over,  when  Godwine  was  fully  restored 
to  his  old  honours,  there  was  no  longer  any  need  or  any 
room  for  hostages.  At  such  a  moment  as  that,  when  God- 
wine's  family  and  the  whole  patriotic  party  were  in  the  full 
swing  of  triumph,  when  decrees  were  passing  for  their 
restoration  to  all  their  honours,  when  other  decrees  were 
pronouncing  banishment  against  the  leaders  of  the  Nor- 
man fiEtction,  when  every  road  was  thronged  with  Norman 
knights  and  priests  fleeing  for  their  lives, — at  such  a 
moment  as  this,  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  two 
members  of  the  House  of  Gk)dwine,  a  son  and  a  grandson 
of  the  great  Earl,  should  have  been  sent  off  into  what 
would  be  in  truth  captivity,  however  honourable  captivity, 
at  the  Norman  court.  Nothing  short  of  the  express 
authority  of  the  English  Chronicles  could  make  us  accept 
a  statement  so  utterly  incredible.  And  instead  of  being 
supported  by  their  authority,  it  is  implicitly  contradicted 
by  it.  The  banishment  of  Wulfnoth  and  Hakon  is  mani- 
festly inconsistent  with  the  statement  that  all  the  members 
of  Godwine's  family  were  restored  to  what  they  had  before 

]  See  Yol.  H.  p.  327,  and  of.  pp.  145,  147,  604. 
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oHAP.ziL  held.^     I  therefore  altogether  disbelieve  in  the  story  of  the 
hostages.    But  I  think  that  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  trace 
its  origin,  which  I  shall  accordingly  attempt  to  do  else- 
Third         where.'      I  accept  then  the  third  version,  according  to 
Hi^U'b     which  Harold's  presence  in  Normandy  was  purely  acci- 
^J^^^^^  dental.     According  to  this  account,  he  was  not  going  to 
aoddentid,  William's  court,  either  on  the  King's  errand  or  on  his 
stress  of     own.     He  was  sailing  elsewhere,  to  Wales  or  to  Flanders, 
weat  er.     ^^  simply  taking  his  pleasure  in  the  Channel.     I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  last  was  really  the  case,  and  I 
Posdble      further  suspect  that  he  was  accompanied  on  his  pleasure- 
^^^     trip  by  some  of  the  younger  members  of  his  family,  by  his 
S^wi^*"     brother  Wulfnoth,  his  nephew  Hakon,  and  possibly  his 
fiunHy.       sister  JBlfgifu.'    At  all  events,  the  Earl  set  forth  at  the 
head. of  a  considerable  company,  enough  to  fill  three  of  the 
vessels  of  the  time,^  and  he  went  accompanied  by  dogs  and 
hawks,  ready  to  enjoy  the  sports  of  the  field  at  any  points 
They  set     at  which  they  might  land.'     The  place  of  embarcation  was 
Bosham.     ^^^^  ^T  ^^®  favourite  South-Saxon  abode  of  Godwine  and 
Harold,  the  land-locked  haven  of  Bosham.'    The  contem- 
porary record  sets  them  before  our  eyes  as  first  paying 
their  devotions  in  that  venerable  church  which  still  re- 
mains as  one  of  the  living  witnesses  of  their  age,^  and  then 
as  feasting  in  the  Earl's  hall,  before  their  temporary  £Eire- 
Theyare     well  to  their  native  land.'      As  for  their  voyage,  nearly 
»  stwm  to  ^  accounts  agree  that,  whatever  was  their  original  desti- 
^®^^*^^  nation,  Harold's  ships  were  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  335.  •  See  Appendix  U. 

»  See  Appendices  U  and  W.  *  Bayeux  Ti^)e8try,  pL  i. 

*  So  Eadmer  (4)  makes  him  go  "cmn  ditioribus  et  honestioribus  homini- 
bus  stds  [his  own  Thegns  or  penonal  ComUatus],  auro  et  argento  vesteque 
pretioe&  nobiliter  instnictis.** 

'  See  voL  ii.  p.  149. 

*  T^>e8tryi  (d.  i.  It  is  singular  however  that,  though  a  large  part  of 
Bosham  church  is  as  old  as  Haiold*s  time,  or  older,  the  picture  in  the 
Tapestry  is  in  no  way  like  it — or  indeed  like  any  other  human  building. 

*  Tapestry,  pL  1. 
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the  coast  of  Ponthieu.    They  were  there  in  the  dominions  chap.  xii. 
of  Count  Guy,  who,  since  the  slaughter  of  Mortemer,  had 
become,  first  the  prisoner,  and  then  the  vassal,  of  William.^ 
Guy,  like  the  princes  and  inhabitants  of  various  parts  of 
Gaul,  exercised  the  right  of  wreck  in  all  its  fulness.'*  Their  The  right 
barbarous  and  uuchristian  practice  on  this  head  is  strongly  BarbLous 
and  justly  denounced  by  the  panegyrist  of  William.*     The  *^^?^f^*^ 
shipwrecked  man,  instead  of  being  looked  on  as  an  object  wrecked 
of  humanity  and  Christian  charity,  was  looked  on  as  a^^ 
wretch  forsaken  of  God  and  man^  who  became  the  lawful 
spoil  of  the  lord  into  whose  hands  he  was  thrown.     Indeed 
the  words  used  might  almost  be  taken  as  meaning  that 
they  were  not  even  satisfied  with  those  unfortunates  whom 
accident  threw  in  their  way.     Fraud  of  some  kind,  false 
lights  or  the  like,  would  seem  to  have  been  used  to  entrap 
the  unwary.*    And  woeful  indeed  was  the  doom  of  the  un- 
lucky wretch  who  fell  into  their  hands.     Imprisonment 
was  his  usual  fate,  and  to  imprisonment  torture  was  often 
added.     The  higher  and  more  illustrious  the  victim,  the 
harder  was  his  doom,  as  from  such  captives  more  might 
be  wrung  in  the  way  of  ransom  than  could  be  gained  from 
meaner  men.     Such  was  now  the  &te  which  threatened 
the  foremost  man  of  England^  the  brother-in-law  of  her 
King.    A  fisherman,  we  are  told,  who  frequented  the  Eng-  Harold 
lish  coast,  knew  the  person  of  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons,  to  G^  of 
He  hastened  to  Count  Guy;  for  twenty  pounds  he  would  J^^^i^od 

>  See  above,  p.  157.  t»y  him. 
'  On  the  right  of  wreck,  see  Maorer^B  Einleitimg  z*iir  Geeohiohte  der 

Mark-,  Hof-,  Dorf-,  imd  Stadt-Ver&nnng,  p.  119. 

>  WDL  Pict.  108.  "Docnit  enim  avaritise  calliditas  GaOiarum  quasdam 
natJonea  exsecraiidam  oonsuetudinem,  barbaram,  et  longisEdme  ab  omni 
eqnitale  Christiaii&  aUenam.  Illaqueant  potentes  ant  locupletes :  truaos  in 
ergastnla  afficiunt  oontrnneliiB,  tormentia.  Sic  variA  miseriA  prope  ad  necem 
usque  oontritos  ejidunt  sepiaBime  venditoe  magno."  So  'Will.  Malms,  ii. 
228.  "Barbarum  et  effinenatom  mcnrem  r^onis  esse  ut  qui  evas^rantin 
mari  nanfiraginm  in  terril  invenirent  peiioulum.** 

*  I  infer  as  much  from  the  use  of  the  word  ''iUaquesmt  *^  in  the  last  quo- 
tation from  William  of  Poia^n. 
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oHAF.xn.  show  him  a  captive  who  would  gladly   pay  a  hundred 

pounds  for  his  ransom.^    The  Count  rode  in  person  to  the 

coast,  and  the  English  Earl  was  seized  in  his  presence.' 

He  is  mi-    Harold  was  now  kept  in  prison,  perhaps  actually  in  fetters/ 

Beaurain.    not^  as  has  been  sometimes  thought,  on  the  sea-shore  at 

Saint  Yalery^  hut  in  the  inland  fortress  of  Beaurain  near 

Hesdin.*      Some  however  of  the  party  found  means  to 

Hesende    escape;    an  Englishman^   charged  with  a  message  from 

to'wiu^.  ^^^  Harold,  made  his  way  to  the  palace  of  Rouen  and 

to  the  presence  of  William.     The  messenger  knelt  before 

the  Duke,  and  told  him  the  tale  of  wrong,  how  the  great 

English  Earl,  without  any  fiiult  on  his  part,  had  been 

seized  by  a  vassal  of  Normandy^  and  was  at  that  moment 

held  in  bonds  at  Beaurain.*^    We  can  well  understand  the 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  10765  et  seqq.  The  stuns  oi  money  are  thus  given 
(10776) ; 

"  Doint  U  vint  livres  solementy  Kar  tel  prison  U  liveiTay 

II  Ten  fera  gaaigner  oenty  Ki  cent  Uvres  n  plus  donra.** 

*  Bayeux  Tapestryi  plate  2.  **  Hie  apprehendit  Wido  Harddum.**  Be< 
no!t  de  Ste.  More  (36540)  adds  the  odd  comment^  that  those  who  were 
seized  in  this  fashion  might  have  wished  themselves  in  Sicily;  "Mleuz 
vousiss^it  estre  en  Sezile.**  Yet,  when  Benoit  wrote,  Sicily  was  a  settled 
Norman  kingdom. 

'    '  So  at  least  says  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii  228);    "Manus  maniois, 
pedes  compedibus,  prsebuere.** 

*  TbiB  is  quite  plain  from  the  Tapestiy,  plate  2.  "  Dux  eum  ad  Behnem 
et  ibi  eum  tenuit.**  Waoe  (10784)  says,  "A  Abevile  Tont  mend,"  and 
makes  Guy  take  him  to  Beaurain  only  after  the  news  has  reached  William 
(vi.  10798) ; 

"A  Belrem  le  fist  envdier, 
Por  fere  del  Due  esluingnier." 
This  I  conceive  to  arise  from  a  misconception  of  the  words  of  William  of 
Jumi^ges,  vii.  31 ;  "In  manus  Widonis  AbbatisviHe Comitis  inddit.    Quern 
idem  Ck>me8  captum  cum  suis  oonfestim  in  custodi&  trusit.**    But  this  does 
not  imply  that  Abbeville  was  the  place  of  imprisonment.     William  of  Poi* 
tiers,  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  Benoit  do  not  mention  any  particular 
place.     Anyhow  it  was  not  Saint  Valery.     See  below.  Chapter  zv.  §  2. 
s  Roman  de  Rou,  10785  ; 

"E  Heraut  a  par  nn  privd 
En  Normendie  el  Due  mandd.** 
Eadmer  (5)  says,  "Constricius  igitur  Haraldus  quemlibet  ex  vulgo,  pro- 
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mingled  feelings  of  William  on  hearing  such  a  piece  of  ch^*  ^tn. 
news.     The  nobler  elements  of  his  nature  would  sincerely 
abhor  the  base  act  of  Guy;  but  his  crafty  policy  would  at 
once  discern  how  great  and  manifold  were  the  advantages 
which  he  might  draw  out  of  the  crime  of  his  vassal.^     His  WilUam's 
rival,  not  yet  his  open  enemy,  was  thrown  into  his  hands  the  matter. 
by  an  accident  which  made  generosity  the  surest  policy. 
No  greater  good  fortune  could  befall  William  than  that 
which  made  him  the  benefactor,  the  liberator,  of  Harold. 
He  might  disarm  him  by  benefits ;  he  might  win  him  over 
by  cajolery ;  he  might  entrap  him  into  some  engagement, 
which  might  be  craftily  represented  as  binding  the  English 
Earl  to  something  which  he  had  himself  perhaps  never 
dreamed  of.     He  could,  in  any  case,  establish  a  claim  upon 
his  gratitude ;  he  might  perhaps  establish  a  claim  upon  his 
honour.     Whatever  course  events  might  take,  some  gain^ 
greater  or  smaller,  could  hardly  fail  to  accrue  to  William. 
His  course  therefore  was  clear ;   Harold  was  to  be  set  free 
at  any  cost.     Messengers  were  sent,  bidden  to  hasten  to  He  sends 
Beaurain  with  the  ftdl  speed  of  Norman  horsemanship.^  dema^ 
They  were  to  ask  in  the  Duke's  name  for  the  enlargement  ^S^f 
of  the  illustrious  captive ;  they  were,  if  it  proved  needful,  ment. 
to  demand  it  with  threats.^     Gruy,  himself  for  two  years 

im8s&  meroede  illeotmn,  dam  ad  oomitem  Nomnanniafi  dirigit ;"  but  tliat  the 
messenger  was  an  Englishman  appears  from  his  moustache  in^the  Tapestry, 
plate  3.  "  Hie  venit  nuntius  ad  Wilgelmum  duoem.**  William  of  Mahnes- 
buiy,  ii.  338,  gives  another  turn  to  the  message,  of  which  I  shall  have  to 
epeeJs,  elsewhere.  One  expression  is  very  odd ;  "  Si  pecuniis  exuenda  cup' 
tivitas  eeset,  Ubens  daret  Willelmo  oomiti,  non  semiviro  Guidoni."  I  do 
not  know  the  meaning  of  this  strange  epithet  and  spondaic  cadence,  but  it 
may  be  nodoed  that  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  4,  Guy  rides  on  a  mule. 

*  Waoe  understood  this.    Roman  de  Bou,  10800 ; 

" Li  Bus  pensa  s'il  le  tenit> 
K*^il  en  fereit  bien  son  espleit." 

*  WOL  Plot.  108.  "Propere  missis  legatis."  The  speed  at  which  they 
ride  in  the  Tapestry  (pi.  3)  is  beyond  anything  of  the  kind  represented  in 
the  whole  sfcory,  dkoept  in  the  veiy  thick  of  the  battle. 

'  lb.    *'  Precatu  simul  ac  minis  extortum.**    William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii. 
31)  puts  this  gtin  more  strongly;  "Dux  autem  ut  hoc  oomp^t,  missia 
VOL,  UI.  q 
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the  captive  of  William,  had  no  mind  to  bring  on  himself 
the  wrath  of  his  new  over-lord  a  seoond  time.  He  put  the 
best  £E&ce  on  the  matter;^  the  Earl  was  at  once  released 
from  prison,  and  Guy  and  Harold  rode  together,  hawk 
on  hand,  to  meet  Duke  William.  The  Duke  had  by  this 
time  reached  the  border  fortress  of  Eu,  the  castle  of  the 
brave  and  loyal  Count  Robert.^  Instead  of  being  the 
prisoner  of  Guy^  Harold  was  now  tiie  guest  of  Wilb'am. 
The  prompt  obedience  of  the  Count  of  Fonthieu  to  the 
bidding  of  the  Duke  was  rewarded  with  fitting  thanks, 
with  money — ^no  doubt  to  the  amount  of  Harold's  ransom 
—-and  moreover  with  a  large  and  goodly  grant  of  lands  by 
the  banks  of  the  Eaulue.^  The  price  was  a  heavy  one,  but 
it  was  a  price  which  William  could  well  afibrd  to  pay  for 
the  great  advantage  which  a  freak  of  fortune  had  thus 
unexpectedly  thrown  into  his  hands. 

Harold  was  now  the  honoured  guest  of  William.    The 
Duke  of  the  English,  as  he  appeared  in  Norman  eyes,^ 

legatis  violenter  illom  eztorsit."  But  the  other  narratives  do  not  bear 
this  out 

Eadmer  (5)  makes  two  messages,  the  latter  stronger  than  the  former ; 
'*  Hie  [  WiUelmus]  festinato  per  nundoe  mandat  domino  Pontivi,  Haraldum 
cum  suis  ab  conni  n>.li^mT||ft  Hberum  sibi  quaatooins  miUi,  a  pristine  ami- 
dtii  Buo  amodo  vellet  ex  more  potiii.  Sed  quum  ille  hominem  dimittero 
nollet,  iterum  in  mandato  aocepit  se  necessario  Haraldum  missurum,  alioquin 
certissime  sdret  WUlelmum  Nonnanmie  docem  annatum  pro  eo  Pontivum 
iturum.^ 

>  Eadmer  however  makes  him  still  plunder  his  oaptives ;  **  Mittit  igitur 
virum  oum  sodis,  primo  tamen  eb  quss  meliora  detulerant  simul  ablatis.** 

'  See  above,  p.  116.  That  £u  was  the  plaoe  i^^tears  from  WilL  Pict.  108. 
**  Ipse  [Guido]  adduoens  apud  Auoense  castrum  sibi  pnesentavit.**  So  Be- 
noity  3657a.    "li  amena  h  Ou  tot  quite.** 

'  Will.  Plot.  108.  "Guidon!  bene  merito,  qui,  nee  protio  neo  yiolentii 
compulsus,  virum  quern  torquero,  necare^  vendero  potuisset  pro  libitu  ipse 
.  .  .  sibi  pnesentavit,  grates  rettulit  oondignas,  terras  tradidit  amplas  ao 
multum  opimas,  addidit  insuper  in  peouniis  maiima  dona.**  The  position 
of  the  lands  comes  from  the  Roman  de  Bou,  10806 ; 

"£11  OusUafSBtavdr 
Lea  Tewe  d'Alne  un  bel  maneir.** 

*  "Harold  Dux  AngUmim**  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  i.  He  bean  the  same 
title  in  the  Saxon  Anni^t,  Pertz,  vi.  764.     See  vol.  i.  p.  62  a. 
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Accompanied  his  Norman  brother  to  his  palace  at  Rouen.^  chap.  xii. 
There  he  "wsls  entertained  with  martial  exercises  ;*  he  re- 
ceived every  mark  of  respect  which  was  due  to  so  illustrious 
a  visitor  ;  he  was  admitted  to  the  closest  intimacy  with  the 
Duke  and  his  family.     One  writer,  whose  minute  know- 
ledge  is  a   little  startling,   tells  us  that  William   used 
always  to  go  to  bed  early,  and  to  leave  Harold  talking 
with  Matilda  to  a  later  hour.^     The  winning  graces  of  the  BlandiBli- 
Duchess  are  said  to  have  had  no  small  share  in  gaining  M^da. 
the  consent  of  the  English  Earl  to  one  part  of  the  engage- 
ment which  was  to  be  presently  required  of  him.    The  date  DoubtM 
of  these  events,  I  need  not  say,  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  ev^te. 
features  of  the  whole  story,  and  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  approach  it  by  conjecture.*     One  feature  in  Harold's  Harold 
engagement,  one  which  is  insisted  on  in  every  account  save  J^J^^ 
one,*  and  one  which  in  many  accounts  is  made  the  foremost  ^5^*^^^ 
of  all,  is  his  promise  to  marry  a  daughter  of  William.    The 
daughters  of  William  and  Matilda  were  still  quite  children, 

'  In  the  Tapestry,  plate  4,  we  merely  read,  "  Hie  Dux  Wilgelm  cum 
Haroldo  venit  ad  palatium  suum.**  It  is  here  that  the  mysterious  "  unus 
dericus  et  ^^l^gyva**  (see  Appendix  V)  are  seen  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
Palace.  William  of  Poitiers  (108)  says  more  distinctly,  ''In  urbem  sui 
prindpatils  caput  Rothomagum  introduxit."    So  Benoit,  36577; 

"  Tot  droit  k  Boem  la  dtfe 
L^en  amena  li  Dux  od  sei.** 

■  Roman  de  Rou,  108 10 ; 

"  A  nudnt  rice  tomeiement 
Le  fit  aler  mult  noblement.*^ 

*  SnoiTO  (Johnstone,  190;  Laing,  iii.  76).  "Sat  Haralldr  i  h&sseti  k 
adra  hond  Jarli,  enn  til  lumarar  handar  kona  Jarls,  hon  var  hverri  kono 
firidari,  er  menn  hofdo  sed  .  .  .  Jarl  geek  optazt  snemma  at  80&,  enn  Ha- 
taDdr  sat  lengi  k  kvolldom,  oc  taladi  vid  kono  Jarls.**  This  is  an  exact 
picture  of  old  Norwegian,  if  not  of  Norman  life.  See  Keyser*8  Private  life 
of  the  Old  Northmen,  pp.  73,  143;  "The  guests  .  .  .  were  shoMrn  to  the 
beds  i^ipointed  for  them.  But  even  after  they  had  retired  for  the  night, 
they  often  had  to  quaff  off  a  horn  or  two,  which  the  hostess,  or  one  of  the 
women  of  the  house,  would  bring  them  while  she  seated  herself  the  while 
by  their  beddde  and  entertained  them  by  her  conversation.*' 

*  See  Appendix  U. 

■  Namdy  that  of  William  of  Poitien.     See  Appendix  U. 

q  2 
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CHAP.  XU. 


HaTold*B 
sister 

to  be  mar- 
ried  to  a 
Norman. 


Harold 
receiyes 
knight* 
hood  from 
William, 
and  joins 
in  an  ex- 
pedition 
against 
fiitanny. 


while  Harold  was  older  than  their  father  ;^  yet  we  are  told 
that  the  renown  and  lofty  bearing  of  the  English  Earl 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  heart  of  one  of  them, 
that^  when  she  found  herself  forsaken  by  Harold,  she  shrank 
from  the  thought  of  another,  even  a  royal,  bridegroom.* 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  tale,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  Harold  allowed  himself  to  be  entangled  into 
some  engagement  of  the  kind.  Such  engagements  were 
often  lightly  entered  into,  without  much  serious  thought 
of  their  accomplishment.  And,  in  the  case  of  an  engage- 
ment between  Harold  and  a  daughter  of  William,  mere 
difference  of  age  would  make  the  chances  rather  against  its 
fulfilment.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  told,  it  was  arranged 
that  Harold's  sister — that  is  doubtless  -^Ifgifu,  who  was 
perhaps  then  present  at  Eouen — should  be  given  in  mar- 
riage to  a  Norman  noble.^  Harold,  in  short,  seems  to  have 
been  for  a  while  altogether  bewitched  by  the  splendid  re- 
ception which  he  had  met  with  at  the  Norman  court.  He 
even  agreed,  like  Jehoshaphat  on  his  visit  to  Ahab,  to 
accompany  William  in  an  expedition  which  he  was  making 
ready  against  the  Bretons,  and,  either  before  setting  forth 
or  after  his  return,  he  allowed  himself  to  receive  knight- 
hood after  the  Norman  fashion  from  the  Duke's  hand.^    It 


*  Harold  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  555)  could  hardly  have  been  bom  before  1021, 
but,  as  he  became  Earl  in  1045  (see  vol.  ii.  pp.  36,  43),  he  is  not  likely  to 
have  been  bom  many  years  later.  William  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  612)  was  bom 
in  1027  or  1028. 

•  See  Appendix  Q. 

•  See  Appendix  U. 

*  William  of  Poitiers  (109),  who  puts  the  knighthood  before  the  Breton 
expeditioni  seems  to  extend  it  to  Harold*s  followers ;  "  Qui  venerant  cum 
ipso** — possibly  Wulfiioth  and  Hakon — "armis  militaribus  et  equis  delec- 
tissimis  instructos  secum  in  bellum  Britannicmn  duxit.**  '*  Militaribus**  is 
doubtless  to  be  taken  in  the  technical  sense.  So  Orderio  (492  B) ;  "Armis 
fulgentibus  et  equis  aliisque  insigniis  cum  commilitonibus  suis  spectabiliter 
omaverat.**  The  Tapestry  (pi.  6)  places  the  knighthood  after  the  Breton 
war ;  "  ffic  Willehn  dedit  Haroldo  anna.*'  Wace  follows  William  of  Poi- 
tiers (10812).     Mr.  Planch^  (Arch.  Assoc.  June  1867,  p.  145)  Hiiys  that 
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is  not  hard  to  understand  how  Harold  may  have  been  be-  chap.  xii. 
guUed  into  these  certainly  unwise  compliances.  He  may  well 
have  been  dazzled  by  finding  himself  an  object   of  the 
highest  honour  at  the  court  of  the  most  renowned  sovereign 
in  Europe.     And  he  undoubtedly  owed  William  a  debt  of 
solid  gratitude  for  his  deliverance  from  Guy's  dungeon  at 
Beaurain.  We  can  understand  too  the  arts  by  which  William  Influences 
might  entrap  the  conqueror  of  Gruffydd  into  taking  a  share  b^on 
in  warfare  against  an  enemy  of  the  same  race.     An  expe-  ^f^^^ 
dition  against  the  continental  Briton  might  be  pressed  in 
the  most  flattering  and  attractive  shapes  upon  the  man 
who  had  been  the  first  to  show  how  the  insular  Briton 
might  be  effectually  subdued.     Gratitude,  curiosity,  love  of 
adventure,  personal  and  national  ambition,  a  half  praise- 
worthy  desire   to   display  the  might  of  Harold    and   of 
England  in  the  eyes  of  Norman  comrades,^  would  all  work 
upon  his  mind.    All  these  motives  would  unite  to  lead  him 
to  waste  time  among  the  fascinations,  peaceful  and  warlike, 
offered  him  by  his   Norman   sojourn,  time  which  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  more  wisely  spent  within  his  own 
island  and  his  own  Earldom.     A  speedy  return  to  England 
was  Harold's  wisest  policy.     But  a  speedy  return  would 
have  been  uncourteous,  perhaps  impossible.     Harold  was,  Harold 
after  all,  in  William's  power.    The  palace  of  Rouen  differed  a^^ner. 
in  every  outward  aspect  from  the  dungeon  of  Beaurain. 
But  Harold  was  perhaps  hardly  more  of  a  free  agent  in  the 
hands  of  William  than  he  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Guy. 
His  fetters  were  gilded,  but  he  was  still  in  fetters.     The 
guest  of  William  was  practically  his  prisoner ;  nay,  unless 

Waoe  lays  the  scene  at  Avranches.    He  probably  refers  to  t)ie  Koman  de 
Boa,  13733,  but  the  knighthood  is  not  there  spoken  of. 

^  William  of  Mahnesbuiy  (iii.  236)  attributes  the  opposite  motive  to 
William.  He  takes  Harold,  "  v<dens  ejus  manum  explorare ;  simul  et  stric- 
tiori  consilio,  apparatum  ostentans  suum,  conspicatoro  quantum  pnestaret 
Atiglirna  Upennibus  ensis  Normannicus/*  H  Harold  was  set  to  fight  on 
horseback  with  his  Danish  axe  in  his  hand,  it  might  very  likely  be  so. 
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CHAP.  xn.  Harold  walked  warily  on  such  dangerous  ground,  he  might, 
like  the  guests  of  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  exchange  the  hall  of 
the  ducal  palace  for  its  prison-house. 

The  Breton      Of  the  Breton  war  in  which  Harold  was  thus  led  to  take 
oertinty    »  share,  it  is  very  hard  to  make  out  anything  at  all  clearly. 
^^^^     I  can  find  nothing  to  throw  any  light  upon  it  in  the  Breton 
or  Angevin  chronicles,  and  the  Norman  accounts  are  any- 
Conan        thing  but  satisfactory  or  coherent.^     The  reigning  Count 
ihe  Bre-      Conan,  son  of  that  Alan  who  had  acted  so  faithfully  as 
10^-1066.  William's  guardian,^  was  a  kinsman  of  the  Duke's,  each  of 
them  owning  a  common  ancestor  in  Richard  the  Fearless.^ 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  days  of  William's  child- 
hood, Alan  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  possible  competitor 
for  the  succession  of  Duke  Biobert;*  but  we  have  hardly 
His  rela-     heard  of  him  during  the  later  years  of  William.     We  have 
unde  Odo.  s^ii  h^s  uncle  and  guardian  Odo  acting  against  William  in 
the  campaign  which  followed  the  rout  of  Mortemer.*     But 
1056.     Odo  had  been,  since  that  time,  seized  and  imprisoned  by  his 
nephew  Conan,®  and  a  war  had  since  gone  on  between  the 

*  Tlie  fullest  tccounte  are  in  William  of  Pdtfers  (109)  and  the  Tapestry 
(pU.  4-6),  but  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  two.  The  other  aoooimtB  are 
very  short.  Wace  (108 14)  makes  Harold  accompany  William  in  three  or 
four  expeditions ; 

"Ne  sai  de  veir  treiz  feiz  u  quatre. 
Quant  as  Bretuns  se  dut  combatre.** 
This,  as  we  shall  see,  is  quite  possible.     See  Appendix  X. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  191. 

s  QoBBSi  was  the  grandson  of  Hadwisa^  daughter  of  Richard  the  Fearless. 
See  vol.  i.  p.  454. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  179;  cf.  i.  pp.  464,  470.  William  of  Poitiers  (109)  is 
inclined  to  dwell  on  these  earlier  wars,  rather  than  on  the  later  g^uardian* 
ship  of  Alan.     His  son  Conan  is  **  patemn  rebellionis  renovator.** 

*  See  above,  p.  168. 

*  WilL  Pict.  109.  "Is  [Conanus]  in  virum  ferocisamum  adultus,  a 
tut^&  diu  tolerate  liber,  capto  Eudone  patmo  suo,  atque  vinculis  ergastu- 
laribus  mancipato,  provinciie,  quam  dono  patemo  aooepit^  magn&  cum  truou* 
lentiA  dominari  co^it."  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (iii.  236)  looks  on  him 
with  more  favour ;  "  Yiridis  juventa  et  pneoeUens  robore,  Eudonem  patrumn 
vinxerat,  multa  ^pregia  fecerat.** 
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Count  and  Odo*8  son,  Howel  Count  of  Nantes.     That  war  chap.  xn. 
however  Beems  to  have  come  to  an  end  before  the  time 
which  seems  the  least  unlikely  date  for  the  joint  expedition     1062. 
of  William  and  Harold.^     The  Norman  account  represents 
Conan  as  rising  in  rebellion  against  William,  whose  some- 
what antiquated   rights   are   set   forth  in  the  strongest 
language.^     But  it  also  implies  that  some  at  least  of  the  A  Breton 
Breton  chieftains  took  the  Norman  side  against  Conan.  ^^  ^ 
Conan  is  further  described  as  beinff  aided  by  Geoffrey  of  J?"^^®, *** 
Anjou,  no  longer  of  course  the  famous  Martel,  but  his  less  Alleged 
terrible  nephew,  Geoffrey  the  Bearded.^     Here  again  I  am  ^^^ 
unable  to  confirm  the  Norman  account  by  any  statement  BritMinjr 

,  And  Anjoo. 

to  the  same  effect  elsewhere.  In  fact,  the  narrative  of  this 
campaign,  which  one  would  have  thought  there  was  no 
temptation  to  falsify,  is  every  whit  as  puzzling  as  those 
parts  of  the  story  which  one  may  conceive  as  being  mis- 
represented to  the  prejudice  of  Harold. 

The  panegyrist  of  William  takes  this  opportunity  of  Norman 
setting  forth  m  strong  terms  the  formidable  nature  of  a  Breton 
Breton  war,  as  well  as  the  barbarism  and  wickedness  of '°*°"®"* 
the  Breton  people.     Of  this  subject  we  have  heard  some- 
tiiing  already  from  other  sources.'^    The  land  was  populous, 
a  fact  which  is  oddly  attributed  to  the  polygamous  habits 
of  the  people.     One  man  had,  like   the  ancient   Moors, 
ten  wives  or  more,  and  became  the  &ther  of  fifty  children.^ 

'  See  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  896. 

*  William  of  Poitien  goes  back  to  the  grant  of  Charles  the  Simple,  who 
gave  Britanny  to  Rolf  "in  servitium  perpetumn."  (See  voL  i.  p.  167.) 
But  he  allowB  the  constant  revolts  of  the  Bretcm  Coonts ;  "  Comites  Britan- 
nid  e  jngo  Nonnannic^  dominationis  cervioem  omnino  solvere  numquam 
valuenmty  etsi  multoties  id  oonati  tot&  vi  obloctando.**  So  William  of 
Malmesbory  (iii.  236)  speaks  of  William  as  "  Britanniam  ut  hsreditarium 
sdam  calmnnians.** 

'  WilL  Pict  III.    See  below,  p.  238. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  619. 

*  WilL  Pict.  110.  Britanny  is  "regie  longe  lateque  difibsa»  miUte,  magis 
qnarn  credibile  sit,  referta.**  He  goes  on  to  say ;  "  Partibus  e  quidem  in 
illis  miles  nnus  qoinquaginta  genuerat,  sortitos  more  barbaro  denas  aut 
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CHAP.  zn.  That  sach  an  arrangement  must  have  doomed  nine  men 
or  more  to  celibacy,  and  could  therefore  be  hardly  looked 
on  as  on  the  whole  conducive  to  population,  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  the  Norman  Archdeacon.  The  land, 
we  are  told,  was  fertile  in  pasture ;  it  produced  vast  herds 
of  cattle  of  all  kinds ;  but  tillage  was  hardly  known.  Milk 
— and,  one  may  presume,  flesh  also — was  the  chief  diet  of 
the  people;  bread  was  a  rarity. ^  Delighting  in  warfare, 
the  Bretons  were  no  mean  adversaries,  even  for  Normans  ; 
terrible  in  the  attack,  they  were  used  to  conquer,  and  with 
difficulty  brought  themselves  to  retreat.*  Their  intervals 
of  peace  were  spent  in  plunder  and  slaughter  of  one  an- 
other.* The  whole  picture  is  one  deeply  coloured  by  national 
hatred.  "But  the  Breton  prince  must  at  least  have  had 
the  spirit — not  to  say  the  follies — of  chivalry  in  him  in 
Conan's  full  measure.  Like  William  himself,  in  his  warfare  with 
to  W^Sn.  Anjou,*  Conan,  we  are  told,  sent  word  to  William  on  what 
day  he  purposed  to  cross  the  Norman  frontier.*  To  meet 
this  threatened  invasion,  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  set 

ampliuB  uxores;  quod  de  Mauris  veteribus  refertur,  legia  divinte  atque 
pudid  rit(i8  ignaris.  Ad  hoc  pc^ulositas  ipsa  armls  et  equis  maxime,  ar- 
vorum  cultune  aut  morum  minime  student.**  The  same  ai^^ument  is  used 
in  the  legend  of  Valentinian  and  Justina,  Hist.  MisoelL  xii.  (Muratoii,  L  83). 
One  hardly  sees  why  the  andent  Moors  should  have  been  pidced  out  as  the 
horrid  example,  rather  than  the  modem  Saraoens  or  any  other  polygamous 
people. 

The  Chronide  of  St.  Midiad*s  Mount  (Labb^,  i.  350%  under  the  year 
1056,  says  of  Conan^s  unde,  **  Hie  Eudo  multoe  habuit  filios."  Was  he  the 
«' miles*'  whom  William  of  Poitiers  had  spedally  in  his  eye  t 

'  Will.  Piot.  no.  ''Uberrimo  lacte,  pardssimo  pane,  sese  transigunt. 
Pinguia  pi^bula  gignunt  pecoribus  loca  vasta  et  ferme  needa  segetum.** 

'  lb.  "  Prcelia  cum  ardenti  alacritate  ineunt ;  dum  prodiantur,  furibundi 
aieviunt.     Pellere  soliti,  diffidle  cedunt.** 

'  lb.  "Quum  vacant  a  beUo,  nq)inis,  latrodniisy  csBdibus  domestids, 
aluntur  sive  exercentur.** 

*  See  above,  p.  166,  and  vd.  ii.  p.  38  a. 

'  Will.  Pict.  109.  "  Conani  in  tantum  jam  temeritas  crevit»  ut  quo  die 
terminoe  Xormanniie  aggrederetur  denuntiare  non  fbrmidaret.*'  This  sort 
of  bravado  was  chivalrous  heroism  in  William ;  it  is  mere  rashness  and 
insolence  in  Conan. 
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forth  at  the  head  of  his  host,  with  the  Duke  of  the  English  chap.  xn. 
as  his  comrade.^ 

The  object  of  Conan's  attack  was  most  likely  the  castle  The  Castle 
of  Saint  James^  a  border  fortress  which  had  been  lately  james 
raised  by  William  himself  some  way  south  of  Avranches,  SjS^^^^ 
in  the  south-western  comer  of  his  dominions.^     William 
however  forestalled  his  assailant,  and  met  him  within  the 
Breton  territory  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  invasion  of 
Normandy .3     William's  immediate  object  was  to  relieve  Dol  held 
one  of  those  Breton  chiefs  who  held  for  him  against  their  j^  ^' 
immediate  lord.     The  famous  but  most  unfortunate  city  BWwallan. 
of  Dol  was  now  held  in  William's   interest  by  a  leader 
bearing,  it  seems,  the  genuine  Celtic  name  of  Rhiwallon.^ 
This^  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  name  of  one  of  the 
brothers  to  whom  Harold  had  committed  the  under-king- 
ship  of  the  insular  Britons.^     No  town  of  G^ul  or  Britain  Former 
had  suffered  more  in  the  days  of  Scandinavian  invasion  Dd;    ^ 
than  that  which  claimed  to  be  the  metropolitan  city  of  ^^^ 
Armorica.      Once  in  the  days  of  Richard  the  Fearless,®  Northmen. 
once  in  the  days  of  Richard  the  Good,7  had  Dol  been  seized,       ^^' 
plundered,  or  burned  by  Northern  pirates.    It  was  now,  by 

'  Ord.  Vit.  493.  "Dux  eumdem  Heraldum  in  ezpeditione  secum  contra 
Conanum  comitem  Britanise  duxerat.*' 

'  Will.  Fict.  109.  "  Dominus  ejus  [Oonani]  antique  jure,  mcuti  Nonnanno- 
rum,  WiUelmuSy  castellimi  quod  Sancti  Jacobi  appellatum  est  interim  opposuit 
in  oonfinio,  ne  fiunelid  preedonee  eodefdiB  inermibus,  aut  ultimo  teme  suae 
Tulgo,  excundonibuB  latrocinantibuB  nocerent.^  He  is  copied  by  the  Con* 
^uator  of  William  of  Jumi^ges  (viii.  4),  who  adds  that  the  castle  was  put 
into  the  keying  of  Richard  of  Avranches  (see  voL  ii.  p.  289).  The  castle 
and  town  are  still  always  known  as  Saint-James,  never  as  Saint-Jaques. 

'  lb.  1 10.  "  Nihil  pendens  terribilitatem  banc  Dux  Willelmus,  in  quern 
diem  adventum  Conani  meminit  denuntiatum,  eo  ipse  intra  fines  ejus 
oocorrit." 

*  I  presume  that  the  "Ruallus**  of  William  of  Poitiers  represents  the 
name  Rhiwallon.  We  find  the  name  again  in  Domesday,  1 14  (,  in  the 
ibrm  of  «  Bualdus  Adobed.** 

*  See  vd.  ii.  p.  473. 

*  See  vol  t  p.  313.    For  the  special  mention  of  Dol,  see  Flodoaid,  944. 
^  See  vcL  i.  p.  456. 
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CHAP.  xn.  another  turn  of  fortune,  besieged  by  its  own  sovereign  ;* 

d^^J^h  *^^  ^^®  Norman  Duke,  accompanied  by  his  English  ally, 

Conui ;  drew  near  with  the  purpose  of  raising  the  siege. 

comoB  to  I^  would  be  an  interesting  question  to  settle  how  far  th« 

raise  the  Celtic  lanfifuaffc  has  ffone  back,  and  how  fiir  the  Romance 

Character  language  has  advanced,  along  the  frontier  whidi  now  be- 

Britanny ;  ^™©  ^^^  seat  of  war.   The  country  throogh  which  William 

the  Ian-  ^nd  Harold  passed  is  now  wholly  French  in  speech,  and 

guage  now    ^  . 

no  longer    in  outward  appearance  it  shows  hardly  any  strictly  Breton 

peculiarities.^     Into  what  is  still  the  true  Britanny  further 

to  the  west  the  line   of  their  campaign  did   not  reach. 

March  of    Their  march  led  them  only  through  those  border-lands  of 

and  Normandy  and  Britanny,  where  the  trees,  the  hedges,  the 

Harold.      j^^^i  pastures,  the   orchards  loaded  with  their  autumnal 

wealth^'"^  might  have   made  the  English  Ear]   still  deem 

himself  within   the   fairest  regions  of  his  own  Wessex. 

AvrancheB.  Their  course  must  have  passed  by  Avranches,  the  city  so 

lately  enlightened   by  the  learning,  and  made  illustrious 

by  the  fame,  of  Lanfranc.     From  the  height  where  the 

now  vanished  minster  once  crowned  the  city,  the  eye  of 

Harold  would  rest  for  the  first  time  on  that  other  and 

far   more   wondrous    minster  which    crowns    the    island 

rock  in  the  distance,  the  minster  which  ^thelred  in  his 

Saint  wrath  and  pride  had  feared  to  injure/  the  guardian  Mount 

J^xichael  B 

Mount.  of  the  Archangel,  Saint  Michael  in  Peril  of  the  Sea.  That 
princely  abbey  is  marked  as  one  of  the  halting- places  of  the 
host,  and  the  rude  art  of  the  times  still  preserves  the 


>  Will.  Pict.  no.  Conan  ia  engaged  in  "castri  term  suib  Doll  oppug- 
natione.** 

'  Unless  possibly  a  larger  proportion  of  beggars  and  of  way -side  crosses 
than  is  usual  in  Nonnandy. 

*  The  time  of  the  inTacdon  was  autumn.  "Stabant  in  aristis  firuges  im- 
mature.'* They  missed  therefore  the  snowy  bloom  of  a  Breton,  Nonnan,  or 
West-Saxon  land  in  the  time  of  spring.  Snorro  also  (see  above,  p.  227)  puts 
Harold's  visit  in  the  autumn,  but  he  makes  him  stay  all  the  winter. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  300. 
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pictured  representation  of  the  Duke  and  his  host  passing  chap.  xii. 
below  the  sea-g^rt  sanctuary.^     Beneath  its  walls  the  army 
crossed  over  that  vast  expanse  of  sand,  where  the  frontier 
stream  of  the  Norman  and  the  Breton,  the  deep  and  rush-  Passage 

of  the 

ing  Coesnon,  then  no  doubt  unfettered  by  dykes  and  fences,  Coeenon; 
pours  its  flood  into  the  bay  at  the  foot  of  the  consecrated 
mount.     In  that  dangerous  passage  the  careless  traveller 
might  easily  be  engulfed.     Even  soldiers  of  the  Norman  Harold 
army  were  sinkmg  m  the  sands  or  were  being  earned  away  drowning 
by  the  stream,  when  the  strong  arm  of  the  English  Earl  soldiers. 
was  stretched  forth  to  save  them.     This  feat  of  Harold's 
bodily  prowess^  the  ease  with  which  his  single  strength 
raised  up  the   sinking  men,  made  an  impression  on  the 
minds   of  his  companions  which  still  lives  in  the  truest 
*  record  of  the  one  campaign  in  which  Harold  and  William 
fought  side  by  side.^    The  stream  was  crossed,  and  the 
Norman  Duke  and  his  English  guest  were  now  landed  on 
Breton  ground,  where  Harold  was  ready,  perhaps  eager, 
to  display  the  same  prowess  which  he  had  already  shown 
in  his  own  island  in  warfare  against  a  kindred   enemy. 
A  short  march  from  the  frontier  stream  brought  them  to  They  reach 
the  first  important  post  of  eastern  Britanny,  the  city  which  s<^ption 
they  came  to   rescue.     The  ancient  ill  luck  of  Dol  has®^^®^^^* 
followed  it  in  all  ages,  and  war&re  later  than  the  days 
of  Harold  has  swept  away  nearly  every  trace  of  the  city 
on  which  he   could   have  gazed.     Its  cathedral   church, 
small  as  compared  with  the  gigantic  piles  of  Amiens  and 
Ely,  yields  to  none  in  true  stateliness  and  vigour  of  design, 
and  it  draws  only  greater  solemnity  from  its  rugged  mate- 
ria the  granite   of  the   neighbouring  rock.     But  that 
church,  even  now  unfinished,  is  a  work  of  the  thirteenth 

>  Bayenx  Tapestry,  pU.  4,  5.  "Hie  Willelm  Dux  et  exendtus  ejus 
veaeruni  ad  Montam  Miohaelis.'* 

*  lb.  "Hie  Harold  Dux  tzahebat  eos  de  aroii&."  See  voL  ii. 
P-  38. 
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oHAF.xn.  century,  and  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  calamity  which  fell 
upon  the  city  in  the  wars  of  John  Lackland.  And  now 
Dol  has  wholly  sunk  from  its  old  ecclesiastical  rank ;  the 
church  which  once  aspired  to  metropolitan  honours^  has 
lost  even  its  diocesan  Bishop;  the  minster  has  sunk  to 
a  parish  church;  the  parish  churchy  the  only  building 
which  can  date  from  the  days  of  William  and  Harold, 
is  put  to  profane  uses.  The  city  itself  hardly  ranks 
above  a  village,  though  in  the  varied  and  curious  archi- 
tecture of  its  long  street,  its  houses  ranging  from  the 
twelfth  century  onwards,  we  see  abundant  traces  of  the 
greatness  which  has  passed  away.  Still  Dol  has  features 
wrought  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  by  the  hand  of  man 
in  earlier  days,  which  remain  now  as  they  were  when 
Harold  and  William  rode  forth  to  the  war  against  Conan.^ 
PrinwBval  At  no  great  distance  to  the  south  of  the  city  stands  one 
in  the  of  the  hugest  of  those  huge  stones  which  were  as  mys- 
h^^^*^  terious  in  the  days  of  Harold  as  they  are  in  our  own. 
There  it  still  abides,  reared,  it  may  well  be,  by  the  hands 
of  men  by  whose  side  the  Briton  himself  might  stand 
abashed  as  a  modern  intruder.  On  that  rude  pillar  the 
zeal  of  later  days  has  reared  the  triumphant  cross,  to 
crown  the  vast  work  of  heathen  times,  the  monument,  it 
may  well  be,  of  heathen  worship.  And  to  the  north  of 
the  city  lies  the  great  natural  feature  of  the  district,  the 
Motrnt  Mount  of  Dol.  The  elevation  of  the  city  itself  is  small ; 
its  walls  indeed  crown  what  passes  for  a  height  in  that 
vast  plain,  a  height  great  enough  to  give  the  minster  yet 
further  stateliness  in  the  view  from  the  lower  ground.  But 
Dol  is  no  hill-fortress,  like  Le  Mans,  Angers,  and  Dom- 
front.  The  spot  where  one  would  have  almost  looked  to 
find  the  city  is  the  mount  itself,  which  still  rises,  a  huge 

^  On  the  claim  of  Dol  to  metropolitan  rank,  the  parallel  to  the  like  claim 
on  the  part  of  Saint  David's  in  the  greater  Britain,  see  TTaHHi^n,  Ck>ancils 
and  Ecclesiastical  Documents,  ii.  60  et  seqq. 
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etem  mass  of  granite,  well  nigh  as  wild  and  untilled  as  chap.  xrr. 

in  the  days  of  its  first  inhabitants.  But  the  presence 
of  man  and  the  dominion  of  the  Christian  faith  are  wit- 
nessed by  the  village,  with  its  rude  and  ancient  church, 
nestling  at  the  base,  by  the  small  chapel  and  the  vast 
statue  of  Our  Lady  which  crown  the  height  itself.  From 
that  height  the  eye  ranges  far  and  wide  over  that  noble 
bay,  over  the  shores  of  Britanny  and  of  the  Constantine 
peninsula,  over  islands  dotted  here  and  there,  the  proud 
Mount  of  the  Archangel  rising  in  the  foreground  as  if 
alike  to  guard  and  to  sanctify  the  landscape.  From  that 
height  the  trembling  watchers  of  Dol  had  gazed  in  fear, 
when  in  earlier  days  the  sails  of  the  heathen  pirates  were 
seen  in  the  far  horizon.  They  had  gazed,  perhaps  in  hope, 
when  the  fleet  of  iEthelred  drew  near  to  ravage  the  Norman 
shore.  They  had  gazed  again  in  fear,  when  Duke  Robert, 
when  his  hopes  of  English  conquest  were  dashed  to  the 
ground,  turned  his  wrath  on  neighbours  who  were  at  least 
guiltless  of  the  death  of  Alfred  or  of  the  banishment  of 
Eadward.'  And  now  from  that  height,  not  indeed  the 
men  of  Dol,  but  the  spies  of  the  besieging  host  of  Conan, 
doubtless  looked  forth  as  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  and 
his  renowned  English  guest  drew  nigh.  The  men  oftTnionof 
Britanny  might  well  quake  with  greater  fear  than  ever  as  and  Eng- 
the  two  mightiest  warriors  of  their  age  marched  against  ^^^^ 
them  side  by  side.  The  presence  of  William  and  Harold  ^  both 
in  the  same  host  might  seem  to  show  that  the  old  strifes  of  the 
of  Angle  and  Saxon  and  Dane  and  Frank  and  Roman  ^^^^^  • 
were  lulled  to  rest,  that  the  powers  of  North  and  South 
were  joined  together  in  one  great  eflbrt  to  crush  the  per- 
secuted Briton  in  each  of  his  two  last  homes  on  either 
side  of  his  own  sea. 

The  besieging  host,  we  are  told,  did  not  dare  to  meet  Flight  of 
in  the  field  the  enemy  whose  presence  their  prince  had  so 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  470. 
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CHAP.  xn.  unwisely  challenged.     At  the  approach   of  William   the 

Breton  Count  fled,  laying  hiraself  open  to  the  jeers  and 

mockeries  of  his  rebellious  subjects  within  the  besieged 

city.^     Nothing  could  check  his  flight,  which  seems  not 

to  have  stopped  till  he  found  himself  safe  in  his  own 

RhiwaUon  capital  at  Rennes.2     Dol  was  saved ;    but  its  commander 

of  the  da-    found  his  deliverers  almost  as  destructive  as  his  enemies. 

ma^^  one  ijj^^  Norman  host,   encamped  round  the  city,  was  fast 

Normans,    eating    up   the   fruits    of   the    ground.      Rhiwallon  told 

his  Norman  ally  that  it  mattered  little  to  him   and  to 

his  neighbours  whether  it  was  by  Norman  or  by  Breton 

destroyers  that  their  goods  were  lost  to  them.^    The  flight 

of  Conan,  however  glorious  to  William,  had  as  yet  done 

William's    no  good  to  the  men  of  Dol.*     In  the  narrative  of  the 

expedition,  a  narrative  by  no  means  easy  to  follow,  we 

are  told  that  these   motives  of  prudence   or    humanity 

were  enough  to  lead  William  to  withdraw  his  troops  at 

the  end  of  a  month's  campaign.*    This  retreat  however 

has  a  strange  sound,  when  we  go  on  to  hear  that  an 

Angevin   host   was  said   to   have  suddenly  appeared  in 

support  of  Conan.* 

On  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable  that  Harold  ac- 

*  Will.  Plot.  no.  "Sistere  ientat  Conannm  castri  (meses  RuaUos,  re- 
vocat  illudensy  monuri  bidiium  precatur,  sufficiens  huic  mone  stippendium  ab 
iptio  sumpturtun.** 

*  lb.  *'  Homo  misere  exterritus,  pavorem  potius  audiens,  ourau  insiituto 
longius  profugit.*'  So  the  Tapestry,  pi.  5  ;  "  Venenmt  ad  Dol  et  Conan  fug& 
vertit."    On  the  mention  of  Rennes,  see  Appendix  X. 

'  Will.  Plot.  III.  ''Nee  penes  agrioolas  interesae,  Normannico  an  Bri- 
tannioo  exerdtu  oonsumpti  anni  laborem  amiserint.** 

*  lb.  "  Sibi  mode  ad  fiunam  valuiase,  non  ad  oonservationem  reram,  Conan! 
depuhdonem.*' 

^  lb.  no,  III.  "MenBtru&  penurid.  &tigatum  exercitum  reducebat." 
The  Arohdeaoon*8  minute  setting  forth  of  the  workings  of  the  Duke*8  mind 
is  too  long  to  oopy. 

*  lb.  III.  "Excedenti  jam  Britannise  Umitem  repente  indicator  Gau* 
fiiedmn  Andegavensem  cum  ingentibus  copiis  Conano  fuisse  conjunct um,  et 
ambos  poetero  die  proeliatum  affuturoe.'* 
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companied  William  in  more  than  one  expedition  against  chap.  xn. 
Britanny.^      It  was  most  likely  in  another  raid,  though  in  y^  ^^^ 
one,  we   may  be  sure,  which  followed  pretty  soon  after  Harold  ac- 

,  .    .  .  .  compamed 

the  earlier  one,  that  William  and  his  English  guest  made  William  in 
their   way    somewhat   further   into  the   Breton   territory,  one  expe- 
thougb  still  without  reaching  the  districts  most  strongly  <^^<^^- 
marked  with  Breton  characteristics.     In  a  campaign  of 
which  we  have  no  further  account,  Conan  was  driven  to  take 
shelter  in  what  was  doubtless  one  of  the  most  important 
strongholds  of  his  dominions.     His  last  stand  was  made  siege  of 
at  Dinan,  the  fortress  by  the  Ranee,  than  which  no  town 
in  all  Gaul  better  preserves  the  character,  expressed  per- 
haps in  its  Celtic  name,  of  the  old  Gaulish  hill-fort.     No  De^crip- 

/•  i  1  *     A  J.1  1^*  \.  1  tion  of  the 

remams  of  castle  or  mmster  are  there  which  can  have  ^own. 
witnessed  the  approach  of  the  Norman  Conqueror  and 
the  English  hero.  The  chief  church,  a  building  which 
looks  more  like  the  work  of  Aquitanian  than  of  Breton 
hands,  dates  only  from  the  next  age,  and  the  noble  mass 
of  the  castle,  the  almost  perfect  circuit  of  the  town  walls, 
are  the  work  of  still  later  times.  The  heroic  associations 
of  Dinan  gather  round  the  name  of  Bertrand  Du  Guesclin 
rather  than  round  those  of  Conan,  William,  or  Harold. 
Yet,  save  the  heights  crowned  by  the  donjons  of  Domfront 
and  Falaise,  few  of  the  spots  which  figure  in  our  history 
more  thoroughly  preserve  the  general  aspect  which  they 
must  have  borne  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  peninsular 
height  looking  down  on  the  Ranee,  the  hills,  the  rocks, 
the  woods,  remain  doubtless  unchanged.  The  neigh- 
bouring group  of  buildings  at  Lehon,  the  monastery  in 
the  dale,  the  castle  on  the  height,  though  their  existing 
buildings  all  belong  to  later  times,  speak  to  us  of  the  tastes 
^  alike  of  the  monks  and  of  the  warriors  of  William's  day. 
They  tell  of  times  when  the  armed  chief  reared  his  eagle's 
nest  on  the  height,  and  when  the  peaceful  brotherhood 

*  See  Appendix  X. 
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OHAP.  xu.  below  sought  for  a  spot  where  wood  and  water  would  never 
&il  them/  And  the  town  itself^  still  almost  wholly  con- 
tained within  its  ancient  walls,  crowns  the  main  hill 
exactly  as  it  must  have  done  in  the  days  of  William. 
Unmarked  as  it  is  by  the  soaring  spires  of  Angers,  by 
the  spreading  apse  of  Le  Mans,  or  by  the  twin  towers  of 
Exeter  and  Geneva,  no  town  better  sets  before  us  that  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  early  times,  the  city  set  on  a  hill  which 
cannot  be  hid.  The  ancient  bridge  remains,  now  guarded 
only  by  a  mere  village  suburb;  it  is  only  the  modern 
viaduct,  a  work  worthy  of  old  Boman  days,  which  speaks 
at  all  forcibly  of  the  changes  which  have  passed  over  the 
world  since  William  and  Harold  encamped  beneath  the 
height.  They  crossed  the  stream,  they  compassed  the 
town,  and  doubtless  made  their  attack  on  the  western 
side,  where  the  fall  is  gentler,  where  the  later  fortifications 
are  stronger,  and  where  the  comparatively  modern  castle 
no  doubt  occupies  the  site  of  the  donjon  of  Conan. 
William  We  have  no  details  of  the  siege.     It  must  be  in  a  great 

town^^OTT-  ^^ff"^®®  ^  fancy  picture  which  represents  the  Norman  horse- 
plovment    men  as  charging  with  lifted  lances  against  the  defenders 
of  the  fortress.^    But  the  same  representation  implies  a 
vigorous  defence  on  the  part  of  the  besieged,  and  it  shows 
that  the  post  was  at  last  won  by  the  familiar  Norman 
means,  the  application  of  fire.^   This  seems,  as  at  Mayenne, 
to  have  broken  the  spirits  of  the  defenders,  and,  in  our  one 
Conan  fup-  picture  of  the  siege,  Conan  is  shown,  according  to  the 
the  town,    custom  of  the  time,  surrendering  the  keys  of  his  fortress 
by  offering  them  on  the  point  of  a  spear  to  his  conqueror. 
It  is  in  the  like  fashion  that  the  conqueror  receives  its 
submission.^    This  is  aU  that  we  hear  of  the  expedition  in 
which  Harold  took  a  part.     Whatever  may  have  been  its 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  218,  aji.  •  Bayeux  Tapestry,  pi.  5.  •  lb. 

*  Bayeuz  Tapestry,  pi.  6.     Cf.  the  legend  of  the  death  of  Malcolm  at 
Alnwick.    See  Rob^teon,  i.  147. 
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real  nature  and  results,  it  at  least  did  not  lead  to  any  chap.  xn. 
lasting  Norman  occupation  of  the  country  which  had  been 
the  seat  of  war.  Dol  and  Dinan  both  remained  Breton. 
And,  at  a  later  period  of  William's  life,  when  he  could 
conunand  the  whole  force  of  England  and  not  only  an 
occasional  English  volunteer,  we  shall  find  him  again  in  1076. 
arms  before  Dol,  but  this  time  as  the  besieger  of  the 
doomed  city,  not  as  its  deliverer.' 

According  to  one  account,  according  to  that  account  on 
which  1  look  with  less  of  distrust  than  on  the  others,^ 
Harold'^s  knighthood  and  Harold's  oath  did  not  go  before.  Knight- 
but  followed,  the  Breton  campaign,  and  the  knighthood  g^^i^ 
seems  to  take  place  within  or  under  the  walls  of  Dinan, 
immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  town.     Such  a  cere<> 
mony,  possibly  amounting  to  a  tie  of  sworn  brotherhood^ 
between,  the  two  companions-in-arms^  may  very  well  have 
followed  the  capture  of  a  town  won  by  the  joint  prowess 
of  the  Norman  Duke  and  the  English  EarL    But  the  more  Question 
&mous  oath,  the  oath  on  which  so  much  of  the  history  ^^^ 
turns,  wherever  and  whenever  it  was  taken,  was,  at  any 
rate,  taken  on  Norman  ground.     One  version,  as  we  have  Contra- 
seen,  places  it  before  the  Breton  expedition;  the  account ^^^^^ 
which  I  am  inclined  to  follow  places  it  immediately  after.  ^^  P^**^- 
From  Dinan  William  returned  to  Bayeux,  and  at  Bayeux  Probably 
it  was  that  Harold  took  the  fisital  engagement  upon  his  soul.^  after  the 
Other  accounts  place  it  at  Bonneville ;  others  at  Bouen^  WuT^ 
either  in  the  palace  or  under  an  oak  near  the  city.    The  Omtimdio* 
nature  of  the  oath  is  as  little  certain  as  its  time  or  place.  ^^^^^^ 
As  I  have  already  said^'^  nearly  every  account  represents  ^^ 
it  as  containing  an  engagement  to  marry  one  of  William's 
daughters ;  some  accounts  seem  to  make  that  engagement 

*  See  the  Angeyin  Chronicle  in  Labbi,  i.  276. 

*  Bajeux  Tftpeetry,  pL  6.  *  Ct  rcH,  i,  pp.  393,  520;  ii.  383. 

*  Bayeux  Tapeetry,  pt  6.  •  See  above,  p.  aaS, 

VOL.  m.  K 
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0Hja>.  XII..  and  its  breach  the  whole  ground  of  quarrel  between  the 
two  princes.     Others  add  that  Harold  Airther  engaged  to 
give  his  sister  in  marriage  to  an  unnamed  Norman  noble. 
Statements  Most   accounts   add   also   far   more    important    political 
terms.        stipulations.     Harold  is  to  become  the  man  of  William; 
he  is  to  receive  him^  on  Eadward's  death,  as  his  successor 
on  the  throne  of  England;   meanwhile  he  is  to  be  the 
guardian  of  William's  interests  in  England,  and  to  act 
in  some  sort  as  his  lieutenant.     He  is  at  once  to  give  up 
the  castle  of  Dover,  with  its  well,  to  the  Duke,  and  to 
receive  a  Norman  garrison  in  it;   he  is  to  build  other 
castles  at  other  points  of  English  ground  where  the  Duke 
maj  think  good,  and  there  also  he  is  to  receive  and  main- 
tain Norman  garrisons.     The  highest  place  in  William's 
&vour,  when  he  shall  have  attained  the  English  Crown, 
honours,  grants,  even  to  the  half  of  the  Kingdom,  are  of 
course  promised  to  Harold  as  the  reward  of  &ithfiilly 
carrying  out  all  these  promises. 
Form  of         To  all  this,  or  to  some  part  of  all  this,  we  are  told  that 
eaW tobe    Harold  swore.     He  swore,  it  is  said,  after  some  form  of 
J^jj^®        more  than  usual  solemnity,  something  beyond  the  ordinary 
the  saints,  oath  of  homage.     He  swore  upon  the  relics  of  the  saints.^ 
Trick        And  one  famous  version  of  the  tale  represents  this  more 
w^tn      solemn  form  of  oath  as  something  into  which  Harold  was 
•bout  the    unwittingly  entrapped  by  a  base  trick  on  the  part  of 
William.    It  is  not  an  English  apologist  of  Harold,  but 
a  Norman  admirer  of  William,^  who  tells  us  how  the  Duke 
filled  a  chest  with  all  the  holiest  relics  of  the  saints  of 
Normandy — ^how  Harold  swore  on  the  chest,  not  knowing 
on  what  he  swore — how  William  then  drew  away  the 
covering  with  which  the  holy  things  had  been  hidden,  and 
bade  Harold  see  how  fearful  was  the  oath  which  he  hid 

*  Ord.  Yit.  49a  A.    "Omnia  qu»  ab  illo  reqnisita  faerant  super  sano* 
tifwlTnas  reliquias  juraverat.** 

*  Waoe,  108  a8.    See  Appendix  U. 
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taken,  and  how  awfiil  was  the  vengeance  which  would  qhap.xu. 
light  on  him  who  failed  to  keep  it.  His  hand  trembled 
and  his  flesh  quivered^  when  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  chest, 
while  still  unknowing  of  all  that  was  in  it;  how  much 
more  frightened  was  he  when  he  knew  by  how  awful  a 
sanction  he  had  unwittingly  bound  his  soul.^  This  may 
be  history  or  it  may  be  legend ;  at  any  rate  it  is  the  honour 
of  the  Norman  rather  than  that  of  the  Englishman  which 
is  staked  on  its  truth  or  &lsehood. 

The  oath  then,  whatever  was  its  nature^  being  sworn,  Harold 
Harold  left,  or  was  allowed  to  leave,  the  Norman  court.  Sj^i** 
He  returned  to  England  in  full  outward  friendship  withperhapa 
the  Norman  Duke,  as  his  sworn  man,  his  future  son-in-law.  Wulfiioth 
With  Hakon,  and  with  his  sister,  if  she  had  accompanied  ^^ 
him,  he  sailed  back  to  England.    Wulfnoth,  it  would  seem, 
was  left  with  the  Duke  as  a  hostage  for  his  brother's 
fidelity.^ 

I  have  told  this  fiunous  tale  in  that  one  of  the  many  impossi- 
shapes  which  it  has  taken  which  seems  least  widely  re-^^^ 
moved  from  the  probabilities  of  the  case.     It  is  at  least  detaih, 

but  80III0 

not  impossible,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  somegroond- 
of  the  other  shapes.     But  I  would  not  be  understood  as  ^th  L 
pledging  myself  to  the  truth  of  a  single  detail.    Tfae^^^'^'y* 
charge  of  perjury  against  Harold  is  a  charge  in  which 
there  is  no  statement  for  the  defence,  while  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  contradict  one  another.    To  my  own  Negatiye 
mind,  as  I  have  before  said,*  the    strongest  argument  ®f^^|**'® 
a£:ainst   Harold  is  that   there  is   no  statement  for  the^^i^^^ 

^  writers. 

»  Wace,  10838 ; 

"Quant  Heraut  buz  sa  main  tendi, 
La  main  trembla,  la  diar  fir^oi.** 
«  Tb.  10858 ; 

"Heraut  forment  s^espoanta 
Defl  relikes  k'il  U  monstza.** 
'  See  Ai^>endiz  U.  *  See  vol  ii.  p.  297. 
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oBAP.zii.  defence.  Had  there  been  a  single  distinct  English  con- 
tradiction of  the  story,  direct  or  implied,  I  should  have 
cast  away  the  whole  tale  as  pure  invention.  But^  while 
we  have  such  contradictions  on  almost  every  other  point, 
on  this  point  we  have  none.  It  is  clearly  a  weak  point 
in  Harold's  case;  it  was  a  subject  on  which  his  friends 
shrank  from  entering.  This  to  my  mind  proves  a  great 
deal ;  but  we  must  beware  of  dealing  with  it  as  if  it  proved 
more  than  it  really  does.  It  proves  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong,  something  about  which  Harold's  friends 
could  not  speak  fireely.  It  proves  that  there  was  some 
groundwork  for  the  Norman  story ;  it  proves  that  Harold 
took  some  engagement  the  breach  of  which  could  easily 
be  spoken  of  as  perjury.  But  it  proves  no  more.  The 
different  forms  of  the  Norman  story  remain  as  contradictory 
to  one  another^  as  lacking  in  all  corroborative  evidence, 
Nooep-  as  they  were  before.  Harold  swore.  But  when?  All 
to  tS  "  kinds  of  dates  are  given ;  our  only  means  of  choosing  one 
^^^  date  rather  than  another  is  by  choosing  the  year  in  which 

least  is  recorded  in  the  English  annals.  Again^  we  conld 
fix  the  date,  if  we  had  any  independent  accounts  of  the 
campaigns  of  Dol  and  Dinan.  But  no  Breton  writer  men- 
tions those  campaigns  at  all ;  no  Norman  writer  mentions 
them  except  in  connexion  with  the  visit  and  oath  of 
Harold.  I  have  myself  placed  the  event  at  the  point  of 
time  which  on  the  whole  seems  least  unlikely;  but  I 
confess  to  have  had  all  along  a  lurking  feeling  that  the 
whole  story  may  have  arisen  out  of  something  which  hap- 
pened in  that  earlier  French  journey  of  Harold's  of  which 
we  have  no  details.^  Harold  then^  I  admit,  swore,  but 
when  he  swore  must  remain  matter  of  conjecture, 
the  plAoe,  And,  if  we  are  thus  left  to  conjecture  as  to  the  time 
when  Harold  swore,  we  are  equally  left  to  conjecture  as 
to  the  place.    We  might  have  thought  that  the  scene  of 

'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  431,  434. 
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such  an  event  would  have  been  well  known.  We  are  told  chap.  xn. 
that  the  oath  was  taken  in  the  presence  of  a  full  assembly 
of  the  Norman  nobles;'  but  even  contemporary  authorities 
do  not  agree  as  to  the  spot  where  this  great  council  was 
gathered  together.  We  have  to  choose  at  our  pleasure 
between  Bonneville,  Bayeux,  and  Rouen.  These  glaring 
contradictions  do  not  indeed  affect  the  belief  that  there 
is  some  groundwork  of  fact  for  the  story,  but  they  are 
quite  enough  to  hinder  us  from  putting  implicit  &ith  in 
a  single  uncorroborated  detail. 

Far  more  important  than  the  questions  when  and  where  or  the 
Harold  swore,  is  the  question  what  he  swore.    Even  here  of  iS^th. 
the  witness  of  his  accusers  does  not  agree  together.     The 
engagement  to  marry  William's  daughter,  so  prominent 
in  most  of  the  accounts,  is  not  directly  mentioned  in  that 
one  which  ought  to   be  the   most  trustworthy  of  any.^ 
There  is  an  utter  uncertainty  as  to  which  of  William's 
many  daughters  it  was  that  Harold  engaged  to  marry. 
According  to  one  version,  this  part  of  the  oath,  if  not  kept, 
was  at  least  not  broken ;  one  statement,  and  that  put  into 
Harold's^  own  mouth,^  affirms,  with  whatever  truth,  that 
the  daughter  of  William  to  whom  he  had  plighted  himself 
died  before  his  election  to  the  Crown.     Even  the  most  im- 
portant engagement  of  all,  the  promise  to  secure  William's 
succession,  or  at  least  to  do  all  that  one  man  could  do  to 
secure  it,  appears  in  different  shapes  in  the  different  ac- 
counts.    In  most  of  them  it  is  accompanied  by  lesser  en-  impoBd- 
gagements  which  carry  their  own  confutation  with  them,  gonw  of  it* 
Harold  is  made  to  promise  to  do  various  things  on  William's  alleged 
behalf  forthwith.     The  engagements  to  receive  a  Norman 
gturrison  in  Dover  Castle,  to  build  other  castles  elsewhere, 

X  So  aaj  mort  of  the  aooountB.    See  Appendix  IT. 

*  Ct  WflHam  of  Poitiers*  direct  aooount  of  the  oath  in  loi  (see  Appendix 
XT),  wUh  his  incidental  reference  to  it  afterwards,  145  (see  Appendix  P). 
«  Win.  Mahns.  iii.  338.     "  Uberatiim  se  sacramento  asserens,  quod  filia 
eyoB  qnam  despooderat  dtra  nnbiles  azmos  obieiat.*' 
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CHAP.  xn.  and  to  receive  and  maintain  Norman  garrisons  in  them — 
these  were  engagements  the  fulfilment  of  which  was  not 
to  wait  till  the  death  of  Eadward.    They  were  engagements 
to  be  fulfilled  at  once^  as  pledges  of  Harold's  faith,  and  as 
means  of  paving  the  way  for  William's  succession  when 
the  day  should  come.     But  it  is  certain  that  these  lesser 
engagements  never  were  fulfilled;   it  is  nowhere  stated 
that  any  complaint  was  made  during  Eadward's  life  as  to 
their  non-fulfilment.     We  hear  nothing  of  any  complaint, 
of  any  message,  on  the  part  of  William,  until  after  Harold's 
election  and  coronation.     They  were  in  truth  stipulations 
the  fulfilment  of  which  was  simply  impossible,  and  a  prince 
so  clear-sighted  as  William  must  have  seen  that  it  was 
impossible.     Harold  might  indeed  do  all  that  was  in  one 
man's  power  to  secure  the  election  of  William  whenever 
the  throne  should  become  vacant ;  but  it  would  have  been 
beyond  the  power  of  any  man,  even  of  an  Earl  of  the 
West-Saxons,  to  surrender  English  fortresses  to  William 
while  Eadward  still  lived.     When  Eadward  was  dead^  the 
Witan   might  doubtless,  if  they  would,  choose  William 
as  his  successor.     But,  while  William  was  not  yet  King, 
it  would  have  been   simple  treason  in  an  English  Earl 
to  surrender  to  him  a  fortress  which  the  King  and  people 
of  England  had  entrusted  to  his  keeping.     It  is  highly 
probable  that  William   himself  knew  the  English  Con- 
stitution  much   better  than  the  historians  who  write  as 
his  advocates  and  flatterers.     But  it  called  for  no  special 
knowledge  of  the  English  Constitution,  it  was  little  more 
than  a  matter  of  common  sense,  to  see  that  no  subject, 
however  exalted,  either  could  give  up  or  ought  to  give  up 
English  fortresses  to  a  foreign  prince,  even  though  that 
foreign  prince  was  the  destined  successor  to  the  English 
Crown. 

Harold  then,  as  I  hold,  swore,  but  what  he  swore  is  as 
uncertain  as  it  is  when  and  where  he  swore  it.     We  are 
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left   no   less   wholly  to  conjecture  as  to  the  matter  of  chap.  xn. 
his  oath  than  we  are  left  as  to  its  time  and  its  place. 
We  know  only  that  it  was  something  which  gave  William 
a  great  advantage,  something  which  enabled  him,  without 
much  difficulty,  to  represent  his  rival  as  guilty  of  a  signal 
perjury.     But  we  can   say  no   more.     If  Harold  really  The  oath, 
promised  to  accept  William  as  King  after  the  death  of^epeaais 
Eadward,  and  to  use  every  means  in  his  power  to  brinff  *^®8®^» 

'  •'  *  o  must  have 

about  his  acceptance  by  the  rest  of  the  nation,  such  an  been  taken 
oath  could  have  been  taken  only  under  compulsion.  Ipulmon. 
Harold  took  such  an  oath^  it  could  only  have  been  be- 
cause he  felt  that  his  position  in  the  Norman  Court,  how- 
ever honourable  in  appearance,  was  practically  the  position 
of  a  prisoner.  For  such  an  oath  was  one  which  he  cer- 
tainly had  no  thought  of  keeping.  And,  however  reckless 
Harold  may  have  been  with  regard  to  oaths,^  this  was 
an  oath  which  neither  Harold  nor  any  other  man  in  his 
senses  would  have  willingly  taken,  unless  he  had  meant 
to  keep  it.  To  take  such  an  oath^  and  then  to  break  it, 
was  to  give  the  enemy  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 
We  may  therefore  feel  sure  that,  if  Harold  did  swear  to 
all  which  the  Norman  accounts  represent  him  as  swearing 
to,  he  must  have  sworn  simply  because  he  felt  himself  in 
bonds,  because  he  saw  no  other  way  of  escaping  from 
Normandy  and  returning  to  England.* 

On  the  other  hand,  if  William  required  such  an  oath,  WHUam'e 
he  could  have  required  it  only  because  he  knew  that  it^^^^^ 
would  not  be  kept.     It  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  that,  ^  entrap 
at  the   time  when   Harold's   visit  is   commonly  placed,  into  breach 
William  did  not  know  perfectly  well  that  Harold  had 
designs  on  the  Engb'sh  Crown,  even  if  Harold  were  not 

'  See  vol.  i!.  pp.  42,  489. 

'  The  apcJogy  put  into  Hait>ld*s  mouth  by  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (xii. 
358)  ia  that  he  was  "necessitate  temporis  coactus.**  Waoe  (11965)  puts  it 
more  clearly  still.  Harold*8  Biogiapher  (Chron.  Ang.  Norm,  ii  187)  argues 
the  point  at  length.    See  Appendix  Y. 
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oBAP.  zn.  in  some  sort  already  acknowledged  as  Ead ward's  destined 
successor.  William  could  not  be  so  blind  as  to  think 
that  an  extorted  oath  on  the  part  of  Harold  would  really 
hinder  the  English  people  from  electing  Harold  King,  or 
even  hinder  Harold  from  accepting  the  election  of  the 
English  people.  A  formal  oath  to  receive  William  as  King 
could  have  been  required  with  no  other  object  than  that 
of  gaining,  on  some  future  day,  the  advantage  of  holding 
Harold  up  to  the  world  as  a  perjured  man.  Harold,  in  short, 
was  called  on  to  take  an  oath,  simply  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  break  it.  Oreat  as  William's  character  was  in 
many  ways,  I  fear  that  this  sort  of  trick  to  entrap  a  rival 
would  have  seemed  to  him  simply  a  praiseworthy  stratagem. 
We  may  be  sure  that  William's  religious  feelings,  to  speak 
of  no  other  motive,  would  have  kept  him  back  from  a 
wilfully  false  oath  in  his  own  person.  But  the  formal 
religion  of  those  times  would  perhaps  not  have  kept  him 
back  from  throwing  an  occasion  of  sin  in  the  way  of  an- 
other, provided  his  own  hands  wore  kept  formally  clean 
from  all  share  in  it.  A  more  enlightened  morality  will 
pronounce  that,  if  William  really  did  thus  purposely  entrap 
Harold  into  the  crime  of  perjury,  the  guilt  of  William  was 
£Eir  blacker  than  the  guilt  of  Harold. 
Probable  But  it  is  in  no  way  necessary  to  suppose  that  Harold 
of  tbe^ofti^.  really  did  swear  to  William's  succession  in  the  full  and 
formal  way  which  the  Norman  writers  assert.  It  is  re- 
markable how  prominent  a  place  is  filled  in  nearly  every 
account  by  Harold's  promise  to  marry  WiUiam's  daughter. 
And  it  is  further  remarkable  that  this  promise  is  the  only 
part  of  the  story  which  seems  to  have  reached  some  writers 
An  engage-  in  other  lands.^  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  we  have 
^^^**'  here  before  us  the  germ  of  the  whole  matter.  Harold 
W>^|j»™'»  may  have  promised,  promised,  as  we  are  told  his  manner 
was,  too  hastily,  to  marry  one  of  William's  daughters.     He 

^  See  Appendix  U. 
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may  easily  have  been  thus  far  cajoled  by  the  blandishments  chap.  xn. 
of  Matilda,  and  even,  as  some  accounts  suggest,  by  the 
expressed  preference  of  the  maiden  herself.  When  once 
out  of  the  snare,  he  may  have  forgotten  or  laughed  at  his 
promise  to  so  youthful  a  bride,  and  love,  or  policy,  or  both, 
may  have  drawn  him  to  the  widow  of  Gruffydd.  We 
must  remember  how  very  lightly  engagements  of  this 
kind  were  both  entered  into  and  cancelled.  The  whole 
history  of  the  middle  ages  is  full  of  stories  of  daughters 
of  princes  whose  marriage  engagements  were  lightly  made 
and  lightly  broken,  sometimes  through  the  inconstancy 
of  suitors,  sometimes  through  the  faithlessness  of  fathers. 
The  diplomacy  of  days  a  little  later  than  those  of  Harold 
and  William  shows  us  many  a  treaty  of  marriage  which 
became  a  dead  letter  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  signed. 
In  the  morality  of  those  times,  Harold's  breach  of  his 
promise  to  marry  Adeliza  or  Agatha,  or  whatever  the 
maiden's  name  was,  would  certainly  not  be  set  down 
as  a  very  deadly  sin.  But,  deadly  or  not  deadly,  it  was 
mam'festly  a  sin  out  of  which  William  could  reap  no  small 
advantage,  one  which  could  easily  be  employed  to  discredit 
the  cause  of  his  adversary.  The  case  would  be  still  combined 
stronger  if  we  could  suppose,  what  is  really  not  unlikely,  ^  ^^ 
that  either   Harold's  knicfhthood  or  his  en&:a£fement  tof^*™*^ 

,  homage. 

marry  William's  daughter  was  accompanied  by  some  formal 
act  of  homage  done  by  Harold  to  William.^  We  must 
remember  that  Harold  owed  William  a  real  and  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  for  his  deliverance  from  Guy's  dungeon.  He 
consented  to  serve  in  WiUiam's  army  in  a  quarrel  which 
eoncemed  neither  himself  nor  his  country ;  and,  though  older 
than  William,  he  did  not  scruple  to  enter  into  what  was  in 
some  sort  a  filial  relation  towards  him.  It  would  really  not  Probability 
be  wonderful  if,  under  this  combination  of  circumstances,  homage  on 

'  Ckimpare  the  homage  done  by  Richard  the  Fearless  to  Hugh  the  Great 
on  promising  to  marry  hie  daughter.    See  vol.  i.  pp.  221,  609. 
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CHAP.  xn. 

Harold's 
part. 

Complica* 
tions  of 
the  feudal 
relation. 


Effect  of 
homage 
done  by 
Harold  to 
William. 


Harold  consented  to  become  William's  man.  We  mus^ 
again  bear  in  mind  how  lightly  engagements  of  this  kind 
also  were  entered  into,  and  how  perplexing  and  clashing 
were  the  endless  complications  of  feudalism.  Men  did 
homage  on  all  kinds  of  grounds,  on  the  receipt  of  almost 
any  kind  of  benefit,  and  they  were  often  bound  by  the  tie 
of  homage  to  several  lords  at  the  same  time.  William 
himself  was  the  man  of  King  Henry;  but  he  seems  also  to 
have  looked  on  himself  as  the  man  of  King  Eadward  ;^  it 
is  far  from  unh'kely  that  he  did  homage  to  Eadward  as  his 
chosen  successor  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  England.  Her- 
bert of  Maine  might  have  been  claimed  as  the  man  of  the 
King  of  the  French,  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans,  and  of 
the  Count  of  Anjou,  all  at  once.  Roger  of  Mortemer  was 
undoubtedly  the  man  of  Duke  William ;  but  he  was  also 
the  man  of  so  small  a  lord  as  Ralph  of  Montdidier ;  and 
we  have  seen  the  difficulties  into  which  he  was  brought 
through  this  divided  allegiance.^  King  Malcolm  was  the 
man  of  Eadward  and  the  sworn  brother  of  Tostig ;  yet 
neither  of  these  obligations  kept  him  back  from  ravaging 
Northumberland.^  In  short  the  instances  are  endless.* 
Most  public  men  of  the  eleventh  century  must  have  been 
like  the  English  statesman  of  the  seventeenth,  who  had 
taken  a  great  many  oaths,  and  was  afraid  that  he  had  not 
kept  them  all.^  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  would  be  no- 
thing amazing  if  Harold  became  the  man  of  his  benefactor, 
his  future  father-in-law,  his  military  commander  in  the 
Breton  war.  Such  an  act  of  homage  would  undoubtedly  not 
bind  him,  either  in  its  terms  or  in  its  spirit,  to  receive 
William  as  Eadward's  successor  on  the  throne  of  England. 


*  See  Appendix  U.  •  See  above,  p.  157. 
«  See  voL  ii.  pp.  383,  384,  457. 

*  One  of  the  strangest  is  the  homage  done  in  1194  by  several  German 
princes  to  Richard  of  England.     See  Roger  of  Howden,  ill.  234. 

^  See  the  speech  of  Philip  Lord  Wharton  on  the  Abjuration  Bill  of  1690. 
Macaulay,  iii.  574. 
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But  it  would  give  William  a  great  advantage  nevertheless.  °^^^'  ^^' 
Nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  for  William  to  construe  ^^  gi^ 
the  act  of  homage  in  one  way  and  for  Harold  to  construe  tei^^ 
it  in  another.     When  the  man  assumed  a  crown  to  which 
the  lord  laid  claim,  such  conduct  might  easily  be  repre- 
sented as  a  breach  of  the  man's  duty  to  his  lord.    The  man 
had  promised  to  do  his  lord  faithful  service,  and  he  had 
failed  to  do  that  faithful  service  in  the  matter  which,  of  all 
others,  was  nearest  the  lord's  heart.     Here  was  quite  mate- 
rial enough  for  the  craft  of  William  to  take  advantage  of, 
and  to  turn  to  the  discredit  of  his  rival.     The  relations  of 
lord  and  vassal  in  those  days  were  in  a  state  somewhat  like 
that  in  which  other  relations  of  life  have  been  at  other 
times.     There  must  have  been  few  princes  or  nobles  in  riuctuat- 
western  Europe  who  had   not,  at   some   time   or  other,  ^f,^^  ^ 
been    firuilty  of  some   breach   of  the    strict    duty  of  ajp^®^^' 
man    to   his    lord.     The   fault  thus    lightly    committed  homage, 
was   often  as   lightly  pardoned.     Yet,  as  special   acts  of 
fidelity  called  for  special  admiration,  so  it  was  not  hard, 
whenever  it  was  convenient,  to  insist  on  and  to  aggra- 
vate the  offence  of  the  faithless  vassal.*     The  offence  was 
one  which  could,  almost  at  pleasure^  be  either  passed  by  as 
altogether  trivial  or  held  up  to  loathing  as  a  sin  of  the  most 
heinous  dye.     The  latter  course,  I  need  not  say,  was  that 
which  would  be  followed  with  nnrelenting  eagerness,  when 
the  breach  of  duty  to  be  held  up  for  scorn  and  vengeance 
was  one  committed  by  Harold  and  against  William. 

And,  in  the  ideas  of  those  days,  it  would  be  held  as  Case  of  an 
fnrther    strengthening   the  case  of  William,  as   further  reHxx!^ 
aggravating  the  crime  of  Harold,  if  the  oath  taken  and 

^  See  the  Btories  of  the  fidelity  of  Greroy  and  his  son  William  to  their 
Beveral  feudal  lords,  vol.  ii.  pp.  228-230.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  constantly 
made  an  aggravation  of  the  imprisonment  of  William  of  Aquitaine  by  Geofiey 
Martd,  that  it  was  a  wrong  done  against  his  lord.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  621.  So 
the  Peterborough  Chronicle  (1087)  says  of  the  last  expedition  of  William 
him^f,  that  he  *'  hergode  uppan  his  a;jcnno  hlaford  Philipi>e  jiun  cjuge." 
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cHiVp.  XII.  broken  was  not  merely  the  common  oath  of  a  man  to  his 
lord,  bnt  an  oath  of  unusual  sanctity,  an  oath  taken  upon 
the  relics  of  the  saints.     We  must  look  at  the  matter  with 
G«netal      the  feelingfs  of  those  times.     In  any  enlightened  view  of 
regard  to    morality^  one  promise  is  as  binding  as  another ;  the  word 
^*"^^'         of  an  honest  man  is  as  sacred  as  a  thousand  oaths.     But 
the  fact  that  oaths  are  required  among  all  nations  and  under 
all  religions  shows  that  this  is  a  morality  so  high  that  the 
mass  of  mankind  do  not  practically  act  upon  it.     Every 
oath  is  in  truth  a  curse,  a  religious  threat,  a  calling  down 
of  the  vengeance  of  an  unseen  power  on  the  man  who  shall 
break  it.     A  man,  under  different  forms  of  religion,  swears 
by  such  a  god  or  by  such  a  saint.     If  he  breaks  his  oath,* 
he  offers  a  personal  insult  to  the  god  or  the  saint  by  whom  he 
Personal     swears.    The  power  whom  he  thus  offends  becomes  his  per- 
the  8^t8    sonal  enemy,  and  may  be  expected  to  mark  him  out  as  an 
iTfe^^ol^  object  for  personal  vengeance.    If  therefore  the  story  of  the 
on  their      relics  be  true,  William's  object  was  to  work  on  Harold's 
mind  by  dint  of  the  extreme  of  superstitious  dread,  by  point- 
ing to  all  the  saints  of  Normandy  as  about  to  become  his 
personal  enemies  in  case  he  should  break  his  oath.    The 
strange  thing  to  our  minds  is  that  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
struck  any  one  that  the  real  sinner  against  the  saints  was 
True  moral  not  Harold  but  William.     If  the  saints  in  glory  are  con- 
^^„^,     ceived  {is  being  still  capable  of  personal  human  passions, 
William      ^j^^  would  have   expected   that  they  would  look   on  no 

more  '^  •' 

guilty  than  insult  as  80  great,  so  direct,  so  unpardonable,  as  that  of  pro- 
faning their  holy  relics  to  a  purpose  of  deliberate  firaud. 
Harold  is  made  to  swear ;  then,  after  he  has  swom^  he  is 
told  that  he  has  sworn  on  these  awful  and  wonder-working 
relics,  whose  vengeance,  in  case  of  breach  of  faith,  will  track 
him  like  that  of  the  Erinnyes.  Strange  to  say,  the  author  of 
so  base  a  deception  is  looked  on  as  a  pious  worshipper,  de- 
serving the  highest  favour  from  every  holy  person  a  bone  of 
whom  or  a  scrap  of  whose  clothing  lay  within  the  chest. 


• 
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It  is  the  unwitting  victim  of  fraud  whom  the  saints  mark  chap.  xit. 
out  for  what,  in  the  dealings  of  mortals  upon  earth,  would 
be  looked  on  as  a  somewhat  unjust  vengeance.  The  reader 
must  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  likelihood  of  the  tale.  The 
strongest  argument  in  its  favour  is  that  Harold's  alleged 
perjury  seems  to  have  aroused  gre&ter  general  indignation 
than  could  have  been  aroused  by  a  mere  breach  of  the  com- 
mon oath  of  homage.  At  any  rate,  the  question  whether 
such  a  tale  be  true  or  false  is  certainly  one  which  comes 
much  more  nearly  home  to  the  apologist  of  William  than 
to  the  apologist  of  Harold. 

As  to  the  bearing  of  the  transaction  on  Harold's  character,  Harold's 
the  morality  of  the  question  is  easily  summed  up.  What-  ^br^king 
ever  was  the  engagement  which  Harold  broke,  whether  ^®  ?**^» 
it  was  a  promise  to  betray  England  to  the  stranger  ortftkingit. 
simply  to  contract  a  marriage  of  absurd  unfitness  in  point 
of  years,  his  sin  lay  wholly  in  taking  the  oath,  not  in 
breaking  it.  He  yielded  to  threats  or  to  blandishments, 
to  a  vague  sense  of  danger^  to  a  vague  impulse  of  gratitude 
or  to  a  momentary  inclination,  when  in  strict  morality 
he  ought  to  have  stood  firm  against  every  temptation  and 
every  threat.  Through  one  or  other  of  these  motives  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  cajoled  into  making  a  promise  which 
he  had  no  serious  intention  of  fulfilling.  He  incurred 
whatever  amount  of  guilt  is  incurred  by  thus  trifling  with 
what  ought  to  be  solemn  engagements.  No  one,  I  sup^ 
pose^  will  argue  that  he  would  at  all  have  mended  matters, 
had  he  fulfilled  his  promise  by  any  act  of  treason  towards 
his  country.  This  of  course  goes  on  the  supposition  that 
his  promise  really  involved  any  such  acts  of  treason.  But 
it  is  just  as  likely  that  Harold  really  broke  no  promise  of 
greater  moment  than  that  of  marrying,  at  some  unfixed 
time,  a  child  whose  &ther  was  younger  than  himself. 

I  found  the  question  wrapped  in  darkness,  and  I  must  Utter 
leave  it  in  tiie  darkness  in  which  I  found  it.    I  have  thrown  ^  the 
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oH^p.  XII.  out  some  conjectures^  but  it  is  simply  as  conjectures  that  I 
whole  have  thrown  them  out.  The  tale  is  so  beset  with  con- 
tradictions  that  it  is  impossible  to  reach  to  anything  like 
The  oath  certainty  on  any  single  point  of  detail  One  thing  at  least 
ftff^ed  ^  certain.  However  deeply  Harold  may  have  sinned 
the  En^iflh  against  William,  England  sinned  not  at  all.     No  promise 

people.         -o  »        o  IT 

or  oath  of  Harold  could  bind  the  people  of  England^  or 
could  give  William  any  right  over  them  which  he  did  not 
possess  before.  If  Harold  sinned,  his  guilt  was  on  his  own 
head.  The  people  of  England  were  guiltless,  and  William's 
invasion  of  England  was  none  the  less  an  unprovoked 
attack  on  a  people  who  had  never  wronged  him.  And,  if 
we  accept  the  most  famous  and  most  striking  part  of  the 
story,  it  is  clear  that  the  guilt  of  the  deceiver  was  far 
heavier  than  the  guilt  of  the  deceived.  The  question  is 
therefore  a  Norman  rather  than  an  English  question^  and 
as  a  Norman  question  I  have  dealt  with  it  in  one  of  the 
Norman  chapters  of  my  history. 

SumiDftiy.  I  may  seem,  in  the  course  of  this  long  chapter,  to  have 
wandered  &r  away  from  Harold  and  from  England.  But 
the  whole  career  of  the  Conqueror  is  an  essential  part  of 
my  subject.  Every  step  in  that  career  is  a  step  towards 
the  great  enterprise  of  his  life.  Every  event  which  throws 
light  on  his  character  belongs  alike  to  the  history  of  both 
the  lands  over  which  he  ruled.  We  have  now  seen  him 
firmly  establish  himself  within  his  own  Duchy ;  we  have 
seen  him  successful  alike  against  domestic  and  against 
foreign  enemies ;  we  have  seen  him  extend  his  dominions 
by  a  continental  conquest  which  seemed  almost  designed 
as  a  forestalling  of  his  coming  conquest  beyond  the  sea. 
We  again  entered  on  the  direct  stream  of  English  history, 
when  we  reached  that  obscure  and  mysterious  events  which, 
in  some  way  or  another,  placed  the  hero  of  England  in  his 
power.     We  return  to  the  point  where  we  left  the  affairs 
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of  England.  Harold,  in  Norman  eyes  the  faithless  vassal  chap.  xn. 
of  William,  is  chosen  and  consecrated  to  the  Crown  which 
William  claimed  as  his  own.  We  have  now  to  see  what 
steps  William  took,  when  the  news  reached  him  of  what 
he  deemed,  or  professed  to  deem,  so  great  a  wrong.  A 
few  bootless  attempts  at  negotiation  alone  separate  us  from 
actual  wars  and  rumours  of  wars.  A  few  more  pages,  and 
we  shall  have  fairly  entered  on  the  central  scene  of  the 
great  tragedy.  We  shall  soon  have  to  look  on  the  last 
war&re  of  Teutonic  England  under  the  King  of  her  own 
choice.  We  shall  soon  have  to  behold  the  twofold  inva- 
sion, the  twofold  struggle,  the  last  and  greatest  victory 
of  Harold,  his  first  and  his  last  defeat. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE  NEGOTIATIONS   OP   DUKE  WILLIAM.* 
January — August,  1066. 

Poaiiaon  of  The  people  of  England  had  made  their  choice.  They 
ttied«^of^^  placed  the  Crown  of  England  upon  the  head  of  the 
Eadward.  foremost  man  of  their  own  blood.  Harold,  the  son  of 
God  wine,  the  son  of  Wulfnoth,  sat  in  the  kingly  seat  which 
had  never  before  received  an  occupant  of  other  than  kingly 
birth.  The  news  was  not  slow  in  reaching  the  ears  of 
that  mighty  rival  beyond  the  sea,  who  had  long  marked 
that  kingly  seat  as  his  own  heritage,  and  who  could  now 
complain  to  the  world  that  his  heritage  had  been  torn  from 
him  by  his  own  sworn  vassal.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
William  had  long  been  watching  every  breeze  which  could 
bring  tidings  from  England.  The  failing  health  of  Ead- 
ward was  known  at  Rouen  as  well  as  at  Westminster,^  and 
William  was  doubtless  ready  to  put  in  his  claim  at  the 
first  moment  that  the  throne  should  be  actually  vacant. 
Even  after  the  homage  done  by  Harold,  even  if  we  enlarge 
that  homage  to  the  full  extent  which  it  assumes  in  the 
statements  of  William's  own  laureate,  the  Duke  could  hardly 
have  looked  forward  with  any  hope  to  a  peaceful  suc- 
cession to  the  English  Crown.  He  might  well  doubt  how 
far  he  had  really  bound  Harold,  and,  if  he  had  bound 
Harold,  he  had  at  least  not  bound  England.     But  William 

^  The  authorities  for  this  Chapter  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  for 
the  last. 

'  WUl.  Pict.  109.  "  Non  enim  in  longum  sperabatur  Edwardi  segrotantiB 
vita." 
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was  doubtless   ready  for  every  oecasion,  ready,  whatever  chap.  xiii. 
might  happen,  with  a  plausible  case  to  set  before  the  world  ^^^'^^  ^" 
on  his  own  behalf.     His  claim  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  of  the  sud- 
any  acknowledgement  in  England,  but  it  would  at  least  be  tion  of 
a  gain  for  him  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  had  been  formally  ^*^<^* 
put  forth  at  the  right  moment.     And  yet  the  course  which 
events  really  took  was  perhaps,  after  all,  still  more  to  the 
wily  Duke's  advantage.    The  death,  the  burial,  the  coro- 
nation, followed  so  fast  upon  one  another  that  William  had 
no  chance  of  pressing  his  claim  till  after  the  choice  of 
England  had  been  irrevocably  made.     He  might  now,  if 
he  would,  call  on  the  reigning  King  to  descend  from  an 
usurped  throne ;   he  could  not  call  on  the  English  nation 
to  elect  himself  to  a  vacant  throne.   But  he  gained  thereby 
an  advantage  of  which  the  writers  in  his  interest  have  not 
been  slow  to  make  use,  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
represent  the  reigning   King  as  an  intruder.     He  could 
speak  of  him  as  one  placed  on  the  throne  by  some  hasty 
and  irregular  act,  as  one  reigning  in  any  case  in  opposition 
to  William's  own  earlier  right,  perhaps  even  as  reigning 
without  the  full  and  free  consent  of  the  English  people. 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  one  count  which  Norman 
partizans  bring  against  England  is  that  the  English  people 
failed  in  gratitude  to  the  deliverer  who  came  to  set  them 
free  from  a  tyrannical  usurper.^ 


§  1.  TAe  Negotiations  between  William  and  Harold, 

Events  had  happened  so  fast  at  Westminster,  on  the  The  news 
eve  of  the  Epiphany  and  on  the  festival  itself,  that  the  ^^Eng- 
Duke  of  the  Normans  heard  the  whole  story  in  a  single  JjP^  ^  . 

•^  Normandy. 

message*^    An  English  ship  carried  the  news  to  Nor- 

1  WiHiAni  of  Poitien  (145-146)  gets  very  eloquent  on  this  head;  I  have 
quoted  the  paaaage  in  Aj^tendix  G. 

*  The  Buddenneas  of  the  news  is  marked  by  William  of  PcHtiers  (121) ; 

VOL.  III.  8 
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CHAP.  xra.  mandy ;  whether  it  was  sent  specially  by  any  of  William's 
firiends  in  England,  or  whether  it  went  simply  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  communication  between  two  friendly 
oonntries,  we  are  not  distinctly  told.  But,  as  a  special 
messenger  brought  the  news  to  the  Duke^  we  may  conceive 
that  some  of  the  strangers  whom  Harold's  clemency  had 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  land^  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
Beoeption  of  sending  the  news  to  their  native  sovereign.*  A  graphic 
new»  by  description  is  given  of  the  reception  of  the  news  by  the 
WiUiam.  Duke.^  He  was  in  his  park  of  Quevilly  near  Rouen,*  with 
many  knights  and  esquires^  around  him,  going  forth  to 
the  chase.  He  had  in  his  hand  his  bow — the  bow  which, 
like  that  of  Odysseus,  no  other  man  could  bend* — ^strung 
and  bent  and  ready  for  the  arrow.  He  was  in  the  act  of 
giving  it  to  a  page  to  bear  after  him,  when  there  came  to 
the  gate  a  messenger,  a  man-at-arms  from  England.  The 
new  comer  went  straight  to  the  Duke ;  he  greeted  him, 
he  took  him  aside,  and  told  him  the  news  privily  and 

''  Yerua  mmor  insperato  venit  Anglicam  terrain  Bege  Edwurdo  orfoatam, 
esse  et  ejus  coron&  Heraldum  omatuin.** 

*  See  above,  p.  51,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  334,  344,  357. 

'  In  the  TtapoBtiry  (pi.  8)  we  see  the  ship ;  "Hie  navis  Anglica  venit  in 
teiram  Willelmi  Duds.**  See  ^uce,  p.  87.  The  language  of  Wace  (1099 1) 
seems  to  imply  a  spedal  messenger ; 

.  .  .  "Un  serjant 

Ki  d'Engletenre  vint  errant, 

Al  Due  vint  drdt.** 

*  Boman  de  Kou,  10983.  *  See  Prevost*s  note,  ii.  120. 
'  Roman  de  Kou,  10989 ; 

<*Mult  aveit  od  Ii  chevaliers 
E  dameiaels  et  esquiers.** 
On  "dameiBels,**  ''domiceUi,**  a  diminutive  of  "dominus,**  which  now  survives 
both  in  French  and  Rnglish  in  the  feminine  only,  see  Duoange  in  voc.  Benott 
(36640)  applies  the  name,  in  the  form  "danxel,**  to  Wul&oth.  In  the 
pretended  Laws  of  Eadward,  it  translates  ".^^5eling,**  with  the  comment, 
"Nos  de  pluribus,  quia  filios  baronum  vocamus  domioellos,  Angli  autem 
nullum  prseter  filios  Begum  vocant**  (Schmid,  516). 

'  WilL  Mahns.  iii.  379.  "Fuit  ....  loboris  ingentis  in  lacert&s,  ut 
magno  sspe  spectaculo  ftierit  quod  nemo  ejus  aroum  tenderet,  qu^n  ipse 
admlaso  equo  pedibus  nervo  extento  sinuaret.** 
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briefly.     "Ring  Eadward   has  ended  his  days  and  Earl  xoAP.xm. 
Harold  is  raistMl  to  the  kingdom."^    The  message  at  least 
acted   as  a  respite  for  the  destined  victims  of  William's 
bow,  for  the  Duke  had  now  other  matters  than  hunting  to 
ihink  about.    He  turned  aside  from  the  craft  of  the  woods; 
he  was  as  a  man  in  anger ;  ofttimes  he  laced  and  ofttimee 
he  unlaced  his  mantle ;  he  spake  to  no  man  and  no  man 
dared  to  speak  to  him.^     He  crossed  the  Seine  in  a  boat ; 
he  went  to  his  hall,  and  entered  therein ;  he  sat  down  on 
a  bench  and  turned  from  one  side  to  another.     His  head 
rested  against  a  pillar,^  and  his  face  was  covered  with  his 
mantle.    Long  time  he  thus  sat  in  thought^  no  man  daring 
to  speak  to  him,  though  many  asked  one  another  what 
ailed  him.     At  last  one  drew  near  whom  long  and  inti-  Dialogue 
mate   friendship  allowed    to   deal  more  freely   with  his  t^e  Duke 
sovereign.     The  famous  Seneschal,  William  Fitz-Osbem,*  .^^  ^' 
of  whom  we  have  so  often  heard,  now  rode  back  from  the  Osbem. 
park  and  entered  the  hall,  humming  a  tune^  as  he  walked. 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  10995  ; 

"Ke  ti  Beis  Ewart  ert  finez, 

£  Heraut  ert  a  Rei  levei." 

*  lb.  10997; 

**  Qnani  H  Dus  oi  bien  eecolt^  Sovaot  a  sun  mantel  lad^ 

£  tnte  scut  la  verity  £  sovent  Ta  destadu^ ; 

«  «  «         «  Ne  il  k  home  ne  parla» 

SemUant  fist  d^liome  corod^.  Ne  home  k  il  parler  n'oea.*' 

Uovre  del  boiz  a  tut  leni^. 
All  these  gn^^hic  details  are  peculiar  to  Waoe.    Benott  (36673)  is  muoh 
shorter. 

'  Roman  de  Rau,  11012  ;  "Sor  un  p^l  sun  chief  a  mis."  1 8U{^>06e  this 
meaas^  as  Mr.  Taykr  transUites  it»  against  a  lallar.  Waoe's  description  Ss 
so  p»feoi  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything  but  simply  repeat  it.  Other- 
wise this  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  call  up  the  image  of  the  ancient 
pfflared  hall,  as  at  Oakham  and  Winchester,  and  once  at  Westminster,  the 
cne  great  apartment  of  the  palace,  as  of  any  other  house,  and  seemingly  open 
to  all  comers. 

*  Wace  (11017)  here  says  simply,  "li  seneschal,"  but  from  ▼.  11051  we 
aee  who  this  seoeechal  was. 

*  Raman  de  Ron,  iioao;  "Par  la  sale  ala  chantusant."  "Fredonnant, 
chantant  l^rement,"  says  Pluquet ;  **  humming  a  tune"  in  Mr.  Taylor's 
Tendon. 

S    Q, 
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xjHAP.zm.  He  passed  straight  by  the  Duke^  and  many  asked  him 
what  the  news  was  which  so  ailed  their  sovereign.    The 
Duke,  hearing  what  passed  between  the  Seneschal  and  the 
others^  looked  up.    William  Fitz-Osbern  then  told  him 
that  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  try  to  hide  the  news  which 
he  had  heard,  for  that  it  was  already  blazed  abroad  through 
all  the  streets  of  Bouen.     Every  man  in  the  city  knew 
that  Eadward  was  dead,  and  that  Harold  held  the  Kingdom 
of  England.    The  Duke  answered  that  that  news  was  in- 
deed the  thing  which  grieved  him.     No  news  could  grieve 
him  more;  he  sorrowed  alike  for  the  death  of  Eadward 
and  for  the  wrong  done  to  him  by  Harold.    Was  he  simply 
proving  his  friend  ?  or  were  even  his  stout  heart  and  wily 
brain  cowed  and  perplexed  for  a  moment  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  tidings  ?  At  all  events  it  is  in  the  mouth  of  William 
Rtz-Osbem — ^the  bold  of  heart ^ — ^that  the  first  call  to 
action  is  placed  in  our  story.     He  bids  the  Duke  not 
mourn,  but  arise  and  be  doing.     Let  him  begin,  let  him 
carry  through  what  he  begins ;  let  him^  in  a  word,  cross 
the  sea  and  wrest  the  kingdom  from  the  usurper. 
William's        The  result  of  William's  deliberations  with  this  trusty 
toHi^^  counsellor  was  the  sending  of  an  embassy  to  the  King  of 
Contra-      the  English.     The  nature  of  the  message  is  as  diversely 
oomto  ^    told  as  the  rest  of  the  story  of  which  it  forms  the  sequel. 
rf\^^  Again  the  contemporary  English  writers  are  silent ;  they 
ham'n        make  no  mention  of  Norman  affidrs  till  later  in  the  year, 
till  the  very  eve  of  the  Norman  invasion.    And  of  the 
other  writers,  each  naturally  throws  the  message  into  such 
a  shape  as  suits  his  own  version  of  that  oath  of  which 
the  message  must  have  been  the  counterpart.    Whatever 
Harold  had  sworn,  whatever  it  suited  William  to  give  out 
that  Harold  bad  sworn,  that  of  course  William  now  called 
on  Harold  to  perform.      But  the  demand  ranges  in  dif- 
ferent versions  from  a  summons  to  Harold  to  resign  his 

'  Boman  de  Rou,  1 1051.     "  Li  filz  Osber  el  cuer  hardi." 
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kingdom  to  a  simple  summons  to  marry  William's  daughter.^  oeap.  zm» 
We  hear  of  more  messages  than  one,  and  in  one  account 
the  tone  of  the  second  message  is  wonderfully  lowered 
from  the  tone  of  the  first.    If  Harold  will  not  resign  the 
kingdom,  nor  g^ve  up  the  castle  of  Dover,  nor  do  any  of 
the  other  things  which  he  has  promised,  let  him  at  least 
marry  the  Duke's  daughter.     If  he  declines  to  do  even 
that,  the  Duke  will  certainly  come  against  him  in  arms 
to  support  his  rights.    The  date  of  the  embassy,  and  the 
place  of  its  reception  by  Harold,  are  as  uncertain  as  the 
exact  nature  of  the  message  or  of  the  oath.    It  was  a 
matter  on  which  William  was  not  likely  to  delay,  and  the 
number  of  events  and  negotiations  which  were  crowded 
into  a  few  months  show  that  he  did  not  delay.    But  our  Date  of 
only  statement  as  to  time  is  the  assertion  of  a  very  untrust-  yj^  „^, 
worthy  writer  that  the  message  was  either  sent  or  received  ^^^"^^^^ 
on  the  tenth  day  after  Eadward's  death.^    One  would  be  well  [Januanr 
pleased  on  many  grounds  to  know  whether  it  was  received 
before  or  after  Harold  had  set  forth  on  his  mission  to 
win  the  hearts  of  the  malecontents  of  Northumberland. 
One  would  like  to  know  whether  Harold  received  the 
message  of  William  when  surrounded  by  his  own  West- 
Saxons^  or  whether  it  reached  him,  as  an  earlier  embassy 
from  Oaul  had  reached  Glorious  ^thelstan,^  while  he  was 
engaged  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  the  most  distant  and 
most  troublesome  portion  of  his  kins^dom.    The  point  is  Foflsible 
intereddBg.  «  it  iTjust  possible  tJ  the  Northlbrian  r^."' 
oppofiition  to  Harold  may  have  been  in  some  degree  con-  SS)(^^ 
nected  with  the  challenge  brought  to  him  from  Normandy.  }^  North- 

IlUIIiD6r* 

The  succession  of  William  was  indeed  not  likely  to  be  land, 
looked  on  with  a  whit  more  of  favour  in  Northumberland 
than  it  was  looked  on  in  Wessex.    But  crafty  spirits  were 
at  work,  who  might  easily  turn  the  claims  of  the  Norman 

'  Soe  Appendix  Y.  '  See  ftboye,  p.  7^* 

•  See  vol.  L  p.  197. 
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Object  of 
WiUiAmin 
the  nego- 
tiaUan; 
the  em* 


in- 
tended to 
be  finit* 
leae. 


to  their  own  ends.  Such,  it  might  be  argued,  were  the 
results  of  the  hasty  election  of  Harold ;  such  were  the 
results  of  binding  the  free  sons  of  the  North  by  the  voices 
of  Wessex  and  East-Auglia.  It  would  be  better  for  the 
North  again  to  choose  its  own  King,  a  King  who  had 
never  become  the  man  of  the  stranger^  a  King  whose 
right  cotdd  not  be  challenged  by  any  rival  beyond  the  sea. 
Such  arguments  as  these  seem  quite  in  character  with  the 
position  of  parties  at  the  time,  but  we  can  neither  affirm 
nor  deny  that  they  were  actually  used.  The  exact  time 
of  Harotd's  northern  journey,  the  exact  time,  place,  and 
substance  of  the  message  which  Harold  received  from 
the  Norman  Duke,  are  among  those  details  of  our  story 
which  must  remain  unknown  to  us. 

Whatever  was  the  exact  purport  of  the  embassy,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  object.  It  was  sent  simply  in 
order  that  William  might  add  another  count  to  his  indict- 
ment against  the  English  King.  It  was  sent  in  order  that 
William  might  be  able  to  say,  not  only  that  Harold  had 
neglected  to  perform  his  engagements,  whatever  they  were, 
but  that  he  had  formally  refused  to  perform  them  when 
formally  called  upon.  Whatever  William  demanded,  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  demanded  it  only  in  the  belief 
and  even  in  the  hope,  that  Harold  would  refuse  it.  He 
could  not  seriously  expect  that  Harold  would,  at  his  bid- 
ding, either  come  down  from  his  throne  or  consent  to 
hold  his  Crown  in  vassalage.  William  knew  the  temper 
both  of  England  and  of  her  King  a  great  deal  too  well  for 
this.  Even  the  summons  to  marry  William's  daughter 
could  hardly  have  been  seriously  meant;  if  Harold  were 
already  married,  it  could  only  have  been  sent  in  mockery.^ 

'  I  leave  it  to  canon  lawyers  to  determine  whether  Harold^s  precontract 
to  the  daughter  of  William  would  in  any  way  invalidate  his  marriage  with 
the  widow  of  Grufi^d.  From  some  signs  in  Domemlay  and  elsewhere, 
which  I  shall  mention  in  a  later  volume,  I  suspect  that  this  was  the  Norman 
view. 
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At  all  events^  the  one  object  of  the  embassy  was  to  put  ohap.  xm, 
Harold,  according  to  William's  view  of  the  case,  still  fur- 
ther in  the  wrong.  Its  object  was  to  supply  William  with 
fresh  topics  for  argument  and  for  rhetoric  in  the  appeal 
which  he  was  about  to  make  to  Normandy,  to  Gaul,  and 
to  Christendom. 

The  answer  of  Harold  to  the  message  is  of  course  dif- I>iff»renfc 

.     *.  1     fomiB  given 

ferently  conceiyed^  according  as  the  message  is  differently  to  Harold^s 
conceived.    The  answer  depends  on  the  message,  just  as"*^®^' 
the  message  depends  on  the  oath.   But  all  accounts  agree 
in  describing  the  answer  as  a  complete  refusal.   Whatever  His  answer 

in  anT  caso 

William  summoned  Harold  to  do,  Harold  refused  to  do  it. »  distinot 
And,  according  to  eome  versions,  if  mockery  was  intended  '*"'"*• 
by  the  Norman,  it  was  answered  with  mockery  in  return. 
The  English  King  is  called  upon  to  folfil  his  promise  of 
giving  his  sister  in  marriage  to  a  Norman  noble.    Harold 
answers  that  his  sister  is  dead,  and  he  asks  whether  the 
Duke  wishes  her  corpse  to  be  sent  to  him  for  the  pur- 
pose.'   When    called    on    himself  to   marry  the  Duke's 
daughter^  he  answers,  accoixiing  to  one  version,  that  the 
daughter  whom  he  promised  to   marry  is  already  dead.^ 
According  to  another  account^  he  takes  a  high  constitu-  Constita- 
tional  ground.     A  King  of  the  English  cannot  marry  ag^^^' 
foreign  wife  without  the  consent  of  the  Witan  of  England.  ^^*®^,^ 
Such  an  act  could  not  be  done  without  doing  great  damage  He  oaanoi 
to  his  kingdom.'    This  answer,  whether  ever  really  made  ^* 
or  not,  is  not  likely  to  point  to  any  formal  enactment  on  ''^^^J"^' 
the  subject  of  royal  marriages.     But  it  expresses  the  uni-  sentof  th» 
versal  feeling  of  the  nation  that  none  but  Englishwomen  EngHsh 
were  fit  to  be  wives  and  mothers  of  English  Elings.    Eng^  ^^hn 


re- 


land  had  seen  one  Norman  Lady,  and  one  King  who  was  ^^  ^ 

*  So  Eadmer  and  those  who  copy  from  him.    See  Appendix  Y  marnagea. 

'  WiU.  Mahns.  lii.  238.    See  Appendix  Y. 

'  Eadmer,  5.  *'  Si  de  fiHA  bvA,  quam  debui  in  nxoremt  ut  asserity  dncere, 
a^t,  super  regnum  An^^  mulierem  extraneam,  inoonsu]tis  prindpibus,  me 
nee  debere  neo  sinegrandi  injuria  posse  addncere  noverit.*' 


( 
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6HAP.  xin.  Norman  on  his  mother's  side.     There  was  no  wish  among^ 
the   English   people  to   see   such   another  Ladj  or  such 
another  King.    The  marriage  of  Emma,  and  the  Norman 
connexion  which  followed  it,  had  well  nigh  been  the  un- 
doing of  England.     That  they  had  not  been  wholly  her 
undoing  was  due  to  the  reigning   King  and  his  father. 
Their   dynasty   at    least,   the    Kings  of  the    House    of 
Godwine,  should  be  for  ever  kept  free  from  all  foreign 
elements.     Harold's  own  Danish  mother^  so  near  to  the 
great  Cnut  in  kindred  or  affinity,  could  hardly  be  looked 
on  a^  a  stranger.     Tostig  and  his  foreign  wife  were  in 
banishment^  and  England  had  no  wish  for  their  return. 
The  whole  nation  was  no  doubt  fully  purposed  that  the 
next  brood  of  iEthelings  whom  England  saw  should  be 
no  half-caste  offspring  of  Norman  or  even  of  German  or 
Flemish  mothers,  but  Englishmen  of  purely  English  blood. 
Against  such  a  feeling  as  this  Harold,  even  if  he  had  wished, 
could  not  have  dared  to  struggle.     The  answer  put  into 
his  mouth,  whether  historically  genuine  or  not,  well  ex- 
presses uncorrupted  English  feeling  on  this  important  point. 
It  well  expresses  too  the  necessity  under  which  a  King 
of  the  English  lay,  not  only  to  obey  the  written  law,  but 
to  consult  in  all  things  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the 
English  people. 
Aigument       Another  form  of  the  answer  put  into  Harold's  mouth 
to  Hwold   breathes  an  equally  sound  and  constitutional  spirit.   William 
"*^^^ -  demands  the   Kingdom  of  England,  which  Harold,  he 
hisoi^.     alleges,  had  sworn  to  make  over  to  him.    The  English 
^  ^^    King  answers  that  such  an  oath  was  in  itself  void ;   to 
out  the       break  it  were  a  less  evil  than  to  keep  it.    The  oath  was 
theWiton.  one  by  which  Harold  bound  himself  to  transfer  to  Dake 
William  an  heritage  which  was  neither  Harold's  nor  Wil- 
liam's, but  which  only  the  voice  of  the  English  people 
could  bestow  on  any  man.^    The  oath  or  vow  which  a 

'  WQL  Malma.  iH.  238.     "  PrBMumptuoaum  fuisae  quod,  ah$que  ffeneraH 
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maidea  in  her  father^s  house  made  without  her  parents'  ^hap.  xm. 
knowledge  was  void  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man.^    Much 
more  then  was  the  oath  void  which  he,  when  still  a  sub- 
ject, without  the  knowledge  of  King  or  people,  had  sworn 
nnder  the  pressure  of  a  momentary  constraint,  on  a  matter 
touching  the  whole  realm.^     It  was  not  reasonable  to  ask 
him  to  give  up  a  Crown  which  had  been  placed  on  his 
head  by  the  common  voice  of  his  countrymen,  and  of  which 
their  voice  alone  could  lawfully  deprive  him.^    Such  is  the 
doctrine  which  is  put  into  Harold's  mouth  by  a  writer 
whose  divided  sympathies  lean  decidedly  to  the  Norman 
side.    It  is  a  doctrine  most  wholesome  and  necessaiy  for  Constita- 
a  constitutional  King,  a  doctrine  which  the  historian  him-  p^rtwiTO 
pelf  allows  to  be  true  or  at  least  highly  plausible.*  Valu-  ^*^® 

answer. 

able,  if  it  be  a  genuine  record  of  what  Harold  said,  this 
speech  becomes  almost  more  valuable  if  we  look  on  it  as 

• 

the  speech  which  a  writer  a  generation  later  deemed  most 
in  keeping  with  Harold's  character  and  position.  The 
argument,  for  its  own  purpose^  as  an  answer  to  William, 
is  perfect.  The  accession  of  Harold  was  not  the  act  of 
Harold  only;  it  was  equally  the  act  of  the  English  people. 
However  guilty  Harold  might  be  towards  William,  the 

9enai4»  el  popidi  conventu  et  edicto,  alienam  illi  hsereditatem  juraveiit; 
proiiide  stultum  sacramentmn  frangendum.**  This  is  less  forcibly  pat  by 
Eadmer  (5) ;  "  Begnum  qnod  neodum  fuerat  memn  quo  jure  potui  dare  vel 
pennittere?" 

*  Numbers  xxx.  3-5. 

'  WHL  Malms,  iii.  238.  "Quanto  magis  quod  illey  sub  Regis  yiigft  con- 
■titatas,  nesoiente  omni  Anglift,  de  toto  regno,  necessitate  temporis  oo- 
actus,  imp^nerit,  videatur  non  esse  r&tum.** 

*  lb.  "  Pneterea  iniquum  postulat  ut  imperio  decedat,  quod  tanto  &vore 
idviom  regendum  susoeperit ;  hoc  neo  provindalibus  gratum,  nee  miUtibm 
tuiwn/*  I  do  not  fully  understand  this  last  dause.  Would  Handd's  Thegns 
and  Housecaris  have  been  specially  exposed  to  danger  in  case  of  William's 
peaceful  accession  ?  Or  does  the  historian  write  by  the  light  of  his  own  time 
joid  of  Domesday,  remonbering  how  much  more  heavily  William's  confis- 
cations fen  on  the  "  milites"  than  on  the  "provincialee." 

*  lb.  "Ita  revttrtebantur  inanee  nuntii,  vel  veris  vel  verisimilibus  ar- 
gumentis  pnestricti.*' 
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William's 
real  point 
gained. 


CHAP.  xni.  English  people  were  free  from  all  guilt  towards  William 
and  towards  all  mankind.  And^  whatever  might  be  the 
guilt  of  Harold,  it  was  a  guilt  which,  as  his  own  argument 
assumes,  lay  wholly  in  taking  the  oath,  not  at  all  in 
breaking  it. 
The  Em-  The  errand  then  of  the  Norman  ambassadors  was  a  boot- 
{^^  *"  '  less  one.  No  doubt  it  was  the  intention  of  him  who  sent 
fonn,  but  them  that  it  should  be  bootless.  Whatever  were  their  de- 
mands, whether  they  came  once  only  or  oftener,  whether 
they  raised  their  demands  or  lowered  them,  whether  they 
dealt  in  persuasion  only  or  in  threats  as  well  as  persuasion,^ 
Harold,  evidently  speaking  the  voice  of  the  English  people, 
refused  all  that  was  demanded  of  him.  No  other  course 
indeed  was  possible.  The  point  hardly  needs  to  be  argued. 
Harold  could  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  Witan,  either 
resign  the  Crown  to  William  or  hold  it  of  him  in  vassalage. 
And  the  consent  of  the  Witan  would  certainly  not  have 
been  given  for  'any  such  purpose.  The  whole  question 
in  short  was  frivolous.  The  dispute  had  reached  a  &tage 
which  was  past  negotiation,  and  Harold  and  William  alike 
knew  that  all  negotiation  was  vain.  What  William  gained 
by  his  embassy  was  again  to  entangle  Harold  in  the 
meshes  of  his  subtle  crafb.  Harold  could  only  refuse  every 
demand  of  William ;  but  Harold's  refusal  of  William'*s  de- 
mands made  another  point  on  WiUiam's  side,  of  which  he 
was  not  slow  to  take  advantage. 


WilUam^s 
only  hope 
lay  in  war. 


§  2.    Claims  and  ArgumenU  of  William. 

William  had  now  no  chance — in  truth  there  had  never 
been  a  time  when  he  really  had  a  chance — of  winning  the 

1  Will.  Malms,  iii.  238.  "Alter  [WiUehniu]  interea  ilium  [Haitildimi] 
per  nmitioB  leniter  conyenire,  de  rupto  fiedere  expofltnlare,  predbns  minaa 
insuere ;  sdret  se  ante  annum  emensiim  ferro  debitum  viBdicaturum,  Hlfte 
iiwum  quo  ffarMui  tuHores  te  pedt$  habere  puiarel,"  la  this  last  not  very 
intelligible  clause  a  sooff  at  the  English  tactics  of  fighting  on  foot  ? 
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'English  Crown  except  by  the  sword.     But,  before  he  made  chap.  xm. 
that  last  appeal,  he  had  many  minds  to  work  upon  and 
to  win  over  to  his  cause.     An  enterprise  such  as  he  de- 
signed was  one  such  as  no  Norman  Duke  had  ever  before 
attempted.     It  was  one  which  might  seem  altogether  be- 
yond the  power  of  Normandy  to  achieve.     William's  own 
fSEfcther   had    indeed    contemplated   an  English  war,   and  1028-1035. 
he  had  actually  gathered  together  a  fleet  for  the  invasion 
of  England.'      But  the  enterprise  of  Robert  was  under- 
taken to  restore  the  banished  heir  of  England,  driven  from 
his  native  realm  by  a  foreign  invader.     Such  at  least  was 
the  colour  which  Robert  would  put  upon  his  schemes^  and 
in  carrying  out  such  schemes  he  doubtless  reckoned  on  a 
certain  measure  of  English  support.     It  was  not  really 
likely  that  Englishmen  would  have  joined  a  Norman  army 
to  drive  out  Cnut  in  favour  of  the  sons  of  iEthelred.     But 
dreams  of  this  kind  are  ever  the  food  of  exiles,^  and  of 
princes  who  take  up  the  cause  of  exiles.     But  in  William's 
case  there  was  no  room  for  any  delusions  of  this  kind. 
William  had  no  rights  but  his  own  to  assert,  and  those  No  English 
rights,  he  must  have  known  very  well,  were  not  acknow-  Svour  of 
ledged  by   a  single  native  partizan.^     He  might  gain  ^*^^^»™* 
somewhat  by  sowing  dissensions  within  the  island,   by 
abetting  any  schemes  on  the  part  of  Eadgar  or  Tostig  or 
the  sons  of  ^Ifgar.     But  his  only  gain  in  this  way  would 
be  the  g^ain  of  dividing  and  weakening  England.    Any 
English  party  which  was  dissatisfied  with   the  election 
of  Harold  would  assert  the  claims,  not  of  William  but 
of  some  English  competitor.     For  direct  help  in  England  Difficultioi 
William  could  look  only  to  the  Norman  settlers  whom  terpriae. 
Harold  had  allowed  to  remain  in  the  country.     He  had, 
in  short,  to  win  the  English  Crown,  if  he  won  it  at  all, 

^  See  ToL  i.  p.  469  et  ieqq. 

'  iEech.  Ag.  1655.     M  iyuf  ^fi^ovrat  difdpoa  IkviZat  ffirovfUvovu 

'  Except  perhaps  iUlph  of  Norfolk.     See  Appendix  PP. 
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OHAP.  xm.  by  no  means  but  that  of  open  war.    And  he  had  to  wage 
his  war&re  at  a  time  when  £ngland  was  ruled  by  a  King 
who  was  his  own  peer  in  the  art  of  war,  when  the  land  was 
defended  by  an  army  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency^  an 
army  which  had  never  known   defeat,  and  which  was 
flushed    with    the    remembrance   of  hlrd-won    victories. 
William  had  in  short  to  make  good  his  rights  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  least  hope  of  native  help,  and  withal  in  the 
teeth  of  King  Harold  and  his  Housecarls. 
^^'^""^A         Such  an  enterprise  as  this  might  well  seem  to  be  beyond 
Norman     the  powers  of  a  Duke  of  the  Normans  and  of  his  Duchy. 
Am^      ^e  successes  of  the  Normans  in  Apulia  mieht  indeed  make 
it  seem  as  if  no  enterprise  could  be  impossible  to  Norman 
valour.    If  private  adventurers  could  thus  carve  out  princi- 
palities for  themselves,  what  conquests  might  not  be  made 
by  the  Duke  himself  at  the  head  of  the  whole  force  of  the 
Duchy  ?   And  no  doubt  the  example  of  the  conquests  made 
by  his  countrymen  in  the  South  of  Europe  was  ever  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  of  William  in  planning  his  great  under- 
Differences  taking  in  the  North.    But  the  mere  fact  that  the  warfare 
the  two      was  in  the  one  case  waged  in  the  South  and  in  the  other 


in  the  North  was  an  important  element  of  difierence  be- 
tween the  Apulian  and  the  English  enterprise.    The  actors 
indeed  in  the  one  case  were  private  adventurers,  while  in 
the  other  it  would  be  a  sovereign  at  the  head  of  his  sub- 
jects and  vassals.    Duke  William  could  no  doubt  command 
a  far  greater  force  than  the  sons  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville, 
but  then  he  was  also  obliged  to  wage  a  wholly  difierent 
Greater      kind  of  waffare.     The  Duke  of  the  Normans  could  not 
of  the        afford  to  sit  down  in  some  comer  of  England,  and  to  win 
^^igg   his  way  step  by  step,  ever  and  anon  gaining  this  or  that 
■  eldnnish  or  talring  this  or  that  castle.    And  again,  without 
joining  in  any  ignorant  depreciation  of  Byzantine  military 
prowess,  we  may  doubt  whether  the  sons  of  Tancred  had 
ever  joined  battle  with  enemies  who  could  be  at  all  com- 
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^red  with  the  enemies  with  whom  Duke  William  would  oh^-  ^""' 
have  to  join  battle  in  England.  If  Robert  Wiscard  and 
his  brothers  had  ever  met  with  really  equal  foes,  it  was 
when  they  encountered  Pope  Leo's  German  auxiliaries,^  1053. 
and,  by  that  time,  they  had  risen  somewhat  above  the 
rank  of  private  adventurers.  They  had  waged  a  desultory 
warfare  against  a  town  here  and  a  castle  there,  towns  and 
castles  defended  for  the  most  part  by  the  mercenaries  of  a 
distant  Emperor.  They  had  never  faced,  what  William 
would  have  to  &/Ge  in  England,  a  native  King  at  the  head 
at  once  of  an  armed  nation  and  of  a  native  standing  army. 
All  ordinary  prudence  would  naturally  shrink  from  such  T^niliam's 

dinner  ihe 

a  risk.     It  is  only  minds  Uke  that  of  William  which  can  highest 
rise  above  all  ordinary  prudence,  which  know  their  own  P'*><*«^^* 
power  as  none  but  themselves  can  know  it,  which  feel 
instinctively  that  undertakings  which  would  be  madness  in 
others  are  in  their  hands  certain  of  success.     But  William  Neoesdty 
himself  could  not  hope  for  success,  unless  he  could  win  over  p^j^^'^^^ 
others  far  and  near  to  look  with  favour  upon  his  schemes,  »vour  for 

,     his  enter- 

and  unless  he  could  inspire  them  with  that  confidence  in  prise. 
themselves  and  in  their  leader  without  which   such  an 
xmdertaking  would  be  simply  hopeless.     He  had  first  to  First  in  his 
deal  with  the  chiefs  and  people  of  his  own  Duchy.    Without  Brchy. 
iiieir  consent^  without  their  thorough  good  will,  he  could 
do  nothing.    To  cross  the  sea  to  conquer  England  was 
quite  another  matter  from  putting  down  Norman  rebels, 
from  driving  out  French  and  Angevin  invaders^  or  even 
from  annexing  neighbouring  towns  and  provinces^  like 
Domfront  and  Le  Mans.    WilUam's  men  were  bound  by 
their  feudal  tenure  to  follow  his  standard  on  the  field  of 
Yal-es-dunes  and  beneath  the  walls  of  Alenjon.     But  it 
might  well  be  doubted  whether  their  feudal  tenure  bound 
them  to  follow  his  standard  beyond  the  sea  in  an  enterprise 
in  which  Normandy  had  no  interest.    At  all  events  they 

'  See  ftbove,  p.  91. 
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CHAP.  XIII,  were  not  likely  to  muster  with  tiie  same  zeal  for  the  more 
hazardous  undertaking.     The  Cenomannian  war  had  been 
a  war  of  aggression  no  less  than  the  English  war  would  be, 
and  the  spoils  of  oonquered  England  would  doubtless  be  far 
richer  than  the  spoils  of  conquered  Maine.   But  men  would 
not  be  so  ready  to  trust  themselves  in  hope  of  spoil  in  the 
unknown  land  beyond  the  sea  as  they  were  to  go  on  a 
foray  in  an  adjoining  province^  from  which  it  was  an  easy 
The  Nor-    matter  to  make  their  way  back  to  their  own  homes.     To 
^^^^  attempt,  by  any  mere  stretch  of  the  ducal  authority,  to 
''^^nff^      carry  men  across  the  seas  to  win  crowns  for  William's  own 
the  under-  personal  behoof  would  have  been  simply  hopeless.   William 
^^'       knew  better  than  to  risk  his  popularity  and  his  authority 
by  any  attempt  of  the  kind.     His  object  was  to  carry  the 
feelings  of  his  people  with  him^  and  to  conquer  England 
by  the  swords  of  Norman  volunteers. 
VanouB  But  the  feeling  to  which  William  was  about  to  appeal 

to  w^h     was  something  more  than  the  mere  desire  of  spoil,  or  even 
i^p^Oed     ^^^^  ^^^  higher  sentiment  of  feudal  loyalty.     Nor  did  he 
design  to  make  his  appeal  to  his  own  Normandy  only.     It 
suited  William's  purpose  and  disposition  to  give  his  enter* 
Beligioiis    prisc  a  far  higher  character  and  a  tkr  wider  range.    The 
of  the  age;  ^®  ^^^*^  *  religious  age;   Normandy  was  an  eminently 
"l^^y     religious  country;  William  professed^  and  in  many  respects 
character    honestly  practised,  a  devotion  to  religion  beyond  that  of 
'  other  men.     It  is  not  without  real  propriety  that  the  pane- 
gyrist of  Williiun  stops  at  this  stage  of  his  narrative  to  tell 
us  of  the  flourishing  state  of  Normandy  and  the  Norman 
Church  under  a  prince  equally  valiant,  just,  and  devout. 
William  laboured  to  preserve  the  peace  of  his  Duchy  by 
keeping  down  all  its  disturbers  with  the  strong  hand ;  the 
Truce  of  God  was  nowhere  so  strictly  kept  as  in  the 
Norman  land.^     William  in  his  own  person  heard  and 
judged  the  cause  of  the  poor^  the  &th^le8s^  and  the  widow; 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  239. 
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his  justice  kept  back  his  courtiers  and  favourites  from  chap.xih. 
deeds  of  wrong ;  in  his  days  the  mighty  man  durst  not 
remove  the  landmark  of  his  x>oorer  neighbour.^  An 
orthodox  believer,  a  diligent  student  of  Scripture,  a  de- 
vout worshipper  and  communicant/  a  father  careful  for 
the  education  of  his  children,'*  William  from  his  youth 
up,  layman  and  prince  as  he  was^  set  a  model  to  priests 
and  prelates.  He  chose  the  good  among  them  for  his 
friends  and  counsellors,  and  he  visited  the  unjust  and 
neglectful  with  his  severest  displeasure.  A  zealous  re- 
former, he  constantly  attended  in  person  at  ecclesiastical 
sjmods/  and  he  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  the  administra- 
tion of  the  episcopal  and  archidiaconal  courts.'^     Under 

^  WOL  Pict.  113.  "Camieam  vidiuB,  inopis,  pupilli,  ipse  hmniliter  an* 
diebat,  miserioorditer  agebat»  rectissiine  definiebat.  Ejos  sequitate  repri- 
meote  iniquam  cnpidhatem,  vioini  minus  valentis  aut  limitem  agri  movere, 
ant  rem  uQam  usuipare,  nee  potens  audebat  quisquam  nee  &mil]ari8.**  C£. 
T(d.  ii.  p.  170. 

'  lb.  "Accipere  solitos  estavido  auditu  soavique  gnsta  sacne  pa^nffi 
aermoneSy  ii%  ut  anime  epulum  sumeret,  deleotari  desideranBy  castigad, 
atque  edoceii.  Sumebat  et  honorabat  oondecenti  reverenti&'  hosdam  salu- 
tarem,  Dominicmn  sangtdnem.**  I  do  not  know  that  the  word  "auditu** 
absolutely  proves  that  William  could  not  read,  but  it  looks  like  it.  He  was 
however  fiilly  aware  of  the  advantages  of  learning,  even  in  laymen.  See 
vol.  ii.  p.  371.  This  passage  is  also  to  be  noticed  as  one  among  several 
which  show  that  communion  in  both  kinds  was  still  allowed.  The  Arch' 
deacon  goes  on  to  extol  his  sovereign's  orthodoxy  in  the  matter  of  Transub- 
■tantiatioii,  and  to  tell  how  he  drove  finom  his  dominions  the  heresy  which 
taught  otherwise — "aliter  sentientem  pravitatem** — that  is  doubtless  the 
t<»oi>>i<«g  of  Berengar.    See  vol.  H.  pp.  115,  225. 

*  lb.  114.  "Bju8  liberi  pietatem  ChristiaDam  in£EUitee  didicere  diligenti 
provisione  ipdus."  This  pious  care  answered  better  with  his  daughten 
than  with  his  sons. 

*  lb.  "Quoties  ejus  edioto  et  hortatu  oonvenere  Prsesules,  Metropolis 
tanoa  cum  suffiaganeis,  de  statu  relligionisy  derioorum,  monachorum,  atque 
laioorum  acturL  Synodis  his  arbitmm  se  deeoie  nolebat.**  The  advantages 
of  the  prince's  presence  are  then  dwelt  upon. 

*  lb.  "DeLato  forte  suas  ad  aures  immani  aHoujus  crimine,  quod  epi- 
Bcopufl  aut  archidiaoonua  judo  demenHu$  vindicaverit»  reum  majestads 
BtenuB  tcneii  juasit  inoaitMntom,  quousque  oanasa  domini  oquitate  districta 
deconeretur,  epiaoopum  aut  archidiaoonum,  velnti  advenaiios  divine 
partis,  oriminans  in  judicium  devocandos,  feriendos  gravi  sententi&.'*    The 
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Influences 
of  Lan- 
franc  on 
William's 
counsels. 


The 

religious 
character 
of  the 
enteiprise 
probably 
due  to 
Lanfrano. 


his  goyemment  churches  rose,  monasteries  were  restored  to 
the  purity  of  their  rule,  Abbots,  Bishops,  all  ranks  of  the 
clergy,  became  models  of  the  due  discharge  of  their  several 
duties.  Nor  is  it  without  reason  that,  immediately  on  this 
panegyric,  our  author  adds  his  first  mention  of  the  great 
man  whom  William  had  now  chosen  as  his  special  coun- 
sellor in  all  matters  touching  the  Church  and  religion. 
The  Prior  of  Bee,  the  renowned  Lanfranc,  was  now,  not 
indeed  in  rank  but  in  influence,  the  first  man  in  the 
Norman  Church.^  And  it  is  impossible  not  to  trace  the 
hand  of  Lanfranc  in  the  course  which  William  now 
followed.  The  minds  of  the  Duke  and  the  Prior,  exer« 
cised  as  they  had  been  in  such  different  pursuits,  had 
still  much  in  common.      In  both  we  see  the  same  wide 

m 

grasp^  the  same  subtlety,  the  same  daring.  In  many 
things  Lanfranc  wotdd  be  the  teacher,  but  he  would  ever 
find  in  William  a  pupil  worthy  of  his  teaching.  The  cos- 
mopolitan traveller,  who  had  migrated  from  Pavia  to  Bee 
^the  scholar  who  had  turned  from  the  study  of  the  laws 
of  Csesar*  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  God — the  theologian 
who  had  refuted  the  heretic  &ce  to  &ce — ^the  diplomatist 
who  had  won  the  consent  of  the  Roman  Court  to  his 
sovereign's  marriage — he  it  was,  we  cannot  doubt^  who 
put  into  William's  hands  the  surest  weapon  for  his  con- 
quest. He  it  was  who  taught  him  to  lay  his  claim^  not 
only  before  Normandy,  but  before  all  Christendom,  and  to 
doke  a  wrongful  aggression  under  the  guise  of  a  Holy 
War.     He  it  was  who  taught  him  to  gather  round  his 

obscure  words  "  justo  dementius**  mean,  I  oonoeiTe,  not  that  the  ecclesiastical 
judges  were  too  strict,  but  that  they  let  off  offenders  for  money.  On  the 
doings  of  Archdeacons  see  vol.  ii.  p.  228,  and  the  passage  of  John  of  SaUs- 
buiy  there  referred  to. 

^  Win.  Pict  115.  <'Lanfranoum  .  .  .  intim&  fioniliaritate  colebat;  ut 
patrem  venerans,  verens  ut  pneceptorem,  diligens  ut  germanum  aut  prdem. 
di  consulta  animsB  suae,  illi  speculam  quamdam,  undo  ordinibus  ecde- 
siasticis  per  cmmem  Nonnanniam  proepiceretur,  oommisit." 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  222. 
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standard  crnsaders  firom  well  nigh  every  Western  land,  ohap.  xm. 
and  in  the  end  to  set  foot  on  English  ground,  not  as 
an  adventurer  avenging  his  private  quarrel,  but  as  the 
champion  of  the  Church,  marching  forth  with  the  ap- 
proval and  the  blessing  of  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual 
chiefs  of  Christendom. 

Let  us  then  see  what  was  the  case  against  Harold  and  Naturo  of 
against  England  which  William  thus  brought  to  be  judged,  cUdm  to" 
as  we  may  say,  by  the  public  conscience  of  Europe.    The  ^Engiiah 
pleading  of  William  and  his  advocates,  not  only  in  his  own 
Norman   Parliament,  but  at  the  bar  of  the  Pope,  the 
Emperor,^  and  the  whole  worlds  is  one  of  the  most  memo- 
rable instances  of  human  subtlety.     It  was  a  wonderful 
example  of  the  way  in  which  wily  men,  men  like  William 
and  Lan&anc,  can  persuade  others^  and  most  likely  per- 
suade themselves  also,  that  the  worse  cause  is  the  better. 
I   liave  more   than  once    already   shown    that    William  Ko  vaHd 
had  no  valid  claim  of  any  kind  to  the  English  Crown.  ^  by 
He  had  no  claim  by  hereditary  right;    for  the  Crown  of  ^JT^jjij* 
England  was  not  hereditary,  and^  if  it  had  been  hereditary,  by  bequest, 
no  theory  of  succession  that  ever  was  heard  of  could  make  election. 
William  the  heir.     He  had  no  claim  by  bequest;    for  a 
Eang  of  the  English  could  not  bequeath  his  kingdom  like 
a  private  estate,  and  such  power  of  recommendation  as  the 
King  did  possess  had  been  exercised  in  favour  of  another. 
He  had  no  claim  by  election ;  for  the  people  of  England, 
in  iull  Oem6t  assembled^  had  chosen  another  as  their  Eling. 
He  had  indeed  suffered  a  wrong,  whatever  was  its  nature  Harold'B 
and  degree^  at  the  hands  of  the  King  whom  England  had  isvaxd  to 
chosen.     Harold  had  sworn  to  do  something,  and  he  had  ^**"^' 

*  There  was  of  oouve  no  aotoally  crowned  Emperor  at  this  moment,  but 
the  i^peal  which  we  shall  see  William  presently  making  to  the  youUg  King 
Henry  or  his  counsellors  was  doubtless  made  to  him  rather  in  his  character 
as  future  Koman  Smperor  than  in  his  lowlier  character  of  a  local  German 
King. 

VOL.  in.  T 
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ofiAp.  tm.  not  done  what  he  had  sworn  to  do.    That  was  literally  all, 
and^  as  a  claim  on  the  Crown  of  England,  it  was  nothing. 
K  Harold  were  to  resign  the  Grown,  if  Harold  were  killed 
in  battle  or  in  single  combat^  William  would  not  thereby 
gain  any  right  to  the  Crown  greater  Ihan  he  had  before. 
Harold  had  no  power,  any  more  than  Eadward  had^  to 
make  over  the  Crown  to  another ;  his  resignation  or  death 
would  simply  create  a  vacancy,  whidi  the  people  of  Eng- 
land might  fill  as  they  would.     The  utmost  that  could 
be  said  on  William's  side  was  that  Harold^s  wrong  doing 
gave  William  a  eoius  belli,  and  that  a  victory  over  Harold 
would  give  William,  by  right  of  conquest,  all  the  goods  of 
Harold,  the  English  Crown  among  them.    But  so  odious 
a  straining  of  the  Law  of  Nations  was  too  clearly  unjust  for 
The  right   William  to  venture  publicly  upon  it.  The  right  of  conquest 
notpuT     ^vtts  &  right  which  he  took  care  neVer  to  put  prominently 
forward,     forward.     He  always  claimed  as  a  lawful  heir  defrauded 
WflBam*s    of  a  lawful  possession.  And  it  marks  a  stage  in  the  growth 
^^        of  European  civilization,  when  William  saw  that  his  cause 
iM^^f*     w^^'^d  ^  strengthened  by  making  his  claim,  formally  and 
adyadng  solemnly,  in  the  eyes  of  all  men.    The  age  of  mere  brute 

civiliza"  ... 

tioD,  force  was  dearly  past,  when  a  prince  claiming  a  foreign 

crown   took   such   pains  to  win  the  public  opinion   of 
Europe,  and  employed  so  many  pens  and  so  many  voices 
on  his  side.    Unjust  and  delusive  as  were  his  claims, 
it  marks  a  great  step  in  human  progress  that  any  man's 
claims  should  be  put  forward  in  so  solemn  a  way.     It 
was  a  distinct  tribute  to  the  power  of  law  and  right  and 
Mid  of  the  opinion.     But  it  was  a  tribute  no  less  distinct  to  the 
^^JJ2^     growing  power  of  the  Papacy.    The  Bishop  of  Rome  was 
^^*'      called  on,  if  not  to  dispose  of  the  Crown  of  England,  at 
least  to  determine  who  was  its  lawful  possessor.    Herein, 
if  Lanfranc  the  churchman  triumphed,  William  the  states- 
man undoubtedly  erred.   He  did  not  indeed  err  as  regarded 
his  own  personal  interests.    No  crown  that  William  held 
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or  won  could  ever  be  at  the  disposal  of  any  other  modal,  ohiv.  zm. 
But  he  erred  as  regarded  the  common  interest  of  Kings 
and  of  all  independent  fifoyemments.     He  invited  the  alii-  Effect  of 
anoe  and  interferenoe  of  a  power  which  he  himself  knew  ap^cation 
how  to  manage^  but  which  proved  too  strong  for  smaller  *<^^^<^®- 
men.     The  blast  of  the  Boman  trumpet  which  declared 
Harold  a  perjured  usurper,  and  William  the  lawful  heir 
of  England,  was  but  the  forerunner  of  a  still  mightier 
blast  which  pealed  forth  ten  years  later.    The  power  which 
Willkun  now  called  on  to  bless  and  hallow  the  schemes 
of  his  ambition  learned,  from  ihe  precedait  set  by  William 
himself,  to  venture  on  that  crowning  act  of  daring  which 
declared  how  King  Henry,  the  son  of  Henry  the  Emperor,      1076. 
stood  deprived  of  the  Crowns  of  Italy  and  of  the  Teutonic 
Kingdom.^ 

Hie  case  then  which  WilliMn  laid  before  Normandy,  Fair 
before  Borne,  and  before  all  Western  Christendom,  was,  "^"^ 
in  itself,  a  pret^ice  utterly  weak  and  fallacious.     He^^^j?^ 
daimed  a  crown  which  Uie  solenm  act  of  those  who  alone  taane  on  a 
could  dispose  of  it  had,  ireely  and  lawfully,  given  to 
another.      But  the  craft  of  William — ^we  must  doubtless 
add,  the  craft  of  his  monastic  ally — ^knew  well  how  to 
put  a  fiur  colouring  on  their  cause.    The  law  of  Eng^xmd 
knew  nothing  of  William's  claim ;  but  the  law  of  Eng^ 
land  was  likely  to  be  known  to  few  beyond  the  bounds 
(d  the  island  realm.    Worthless  as  were  William's  claims, 
they  had  a  side  which  to  many  minds  would  be  more 
attraotive  than  that  great  principle  of  English  law  that 
no  man  could  reign  in  England  save  by  the  will  of  tiie 
English  people.    It  was  easy  to  put  William's  claims  into  Mixtme  of 
a  taking  and  rhetorical  shape ;  it  was  easy  to  mix  them  ii^devaat 

^  See  Hie  great  anathema  In  Patil  of  Bemiied*B  life  of  Oregory,  cap. 
IxxtL  (ap.  Mnrat.  18.  336);  "  Henrico  Regi,  filio  Henrid  Imperatoris,  .  .  . 
lotioB  Begni  Tentonicomm  et  ItaHn  gnbemaonla  oontradioo.''  Maik  how, 
as  oonstantly  in  Lambert,  while  Italy  has  a  name,  Germany  has  mme.  See 
vol.  i.  pp.  60a,  604. 

T  % 
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OEAP.  xin.  up  with  a  whole  crowd  of  arguments^  which  had  no  real 
oonaidera.  bearing  On  the  case,  but  which  were  admirably  fitted  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  different  classes  of  men.  It  was 
easy^  by  skilful  management,  to  insist  now  on  one  pointy 
now  on  another,  with  little  care  as  to  their  logical  con- 
sistency, if  only  one  point  gained  one  class  of  supporters 
and  another  point  gained  another.^  In  a  large  part  of 
Europe,  wherever  the  ideas  of  feudalism  and  chivalry  had 
taken  firm  hold,  the  doctrine  that  the  people  alone  had 
a  right  to  choose  their  prince  was  fiist  passing  out  of 
The  here-  memory.  The  doctrine  of  hereditary  right  was  daily 
ei^^i^^^' spreading.  It  was  daily  taking  firmer  and  firmer  root, 
8^J^^  with  regard  both  to  the  Crown  of  France  and  to  the 
on  the  great  fiefs  which  were  held  of  that  Crown.  The  doctrine 
that  the  King  never  dies  had  indeed  not  yet  arisen ;  but 
the  Parisian  Kings  had  learned  how  to  avoid  the  dangers 
of  the  interregnum  and  election  by  having  their  sons 
crowned  in  their  own  life-time.^  That  the  Empire  was 
other  than  elective  no  man  had  dared  to  affirm ;  no  man 
then,  or  seven  hundred  years  later^  would  have  taken  on 
him  to  deny  that  the  highest  place  on  earth  was  in  theory 
open  to  every  baptized  man.  But  the  moment  with  which 
we  are  dealing  was  the  very  moment  when  the  Empire 
was  showing  the  strongest  tendency  to  become  practically 
hereditary.  In  the  Teutonic  Kingdom,  no  less  than  in 
Latin  France,^  the  reigning  Eling  was  at  this  moment  a 
boy  crowned  as  his  father's  successor  while  his  father  still 
lived.^    The  great  fiels  of  both  crowns  were  &st  chang^g^ 

*  Compare  IxMrd  Mtoaulay't  remarks  (ii.  624)  on  the  different  clauaes  of 
the  resolation  by  which  the  Crown  was  declared  vacant  after  the  flight  of 
JamcB  the  Second. 

*  See  above,  p.  178,  and  vol.  i.  pp,  240,  465. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  602.  In  the  pannage  of  Bruno  there  referred  to,  PhiHp 
gets  no  higher  title  than  "  Latins  Frandao  Rector.**  Tet  he  is  better  off 
than  Charies  the  Bald,  who,  in  the  Annales  Fuldenses  under  875  (Pertc,  i. 
389),  is  only  "GallisB  Tyrannus." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  37a. 
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from  gresA  magistracies  like  English  Earldoms,  into  here-  chap.  xm. 
ditary  principalities.      In   France  indeed  they   had  got 
heyond  the  stage  of  change ;  they  had  been  for  some  time, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,   sovereignties  which  passed 
as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  heir  of  the  last  possessor. 
Kingdoms^  duchies,  counties,  were  now  looked  upon,  as 
wherever  strict  feudal  notions  prevail  they  cannot  foil  to 
be  looked  upon^  as  possessions  in  which  the  princes  in- 
vested with  them  had  a  personal  right.  In  England,  almost  Different 
alone,  an  Earldom  still  kept  its  character  as  a  great  oflSce,  ^^i^ 
for  the  good  administration  of  which  the  maeristrate  en-  *^*"^  ^^ 

^  ,         ,  ^  oountnes. 

trusted  with  it  was  answerable  to  the  power  which 
appointed  him^  the  King  and  the  general  Assembly  of 
the  nation.  In  short,  the  political  constitution  once 
common  to  every  Teutonic  people  was  still  alive  in 
England,  while  it  had  greatly  decayed  in  Germany  and 
had  quite  died  out  in  France.  It  follows  then  that,  to  Harold's 
most  continental  hearers,  the  daim  of  Harold^  a  man  not  gt^mge  jn 
of  kingly  blood,  to  reign  solely  by  the  will  of  the  people  continental 

eyes. 

would  already  sound  something  strange  and  unnatural. 
The  claim  of  William,  a  prince,  would,  simply  because  he 
was  a  prince,  be  looked  on  with  more  &vourable  eyes. 
A  reigning  prince,  a  kinsman  of  the  late  King,  would 
seem  far  better  fitted  to  reign  than  a  mere  subject,  possibly 
the  grandson  of  a  churl.^  Nor  would  the  dislike  of  the 
English  to  a  King  not  of  their  own  blood  and  speech  be 
easily  understood  on  the  Continent.  England  had  never, 
except  under  constraint,  chosen  a  foreign  King,  and  Cnut 
the  Dane  was,  after  all,  hardly  a  foreigner  in  the  eyes 
of  half  the  Kingdom.  But  on  the  Continent,  at  any  rate 
among  the  nations  of  the  various  Romance  tongues,  princes 

s  I  hold,  it  may  he  remembered  (see  vol.  i.  p.  711),  tbat  the  balance 
of  evid^ioe  is  against  Godwine*B  churlish  birth ;  but,  if  such  a  nmiour,  true 
or  fitlge,  were  afloat,  it  would  be  enough.  I  do  not  however  find  the  point 
brought  fivwaid  by  any  contemporary  Norman  writer. 
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oHAP.xm.  had  freely  passed  from  one  kingdom  to  another,  as  ihej 
could  win  them  by  conquest  or  by  inheritance.     Hugh 
of  Provence  had  reigned  in  Italy ;  ^   Odo  of  Chartres  had 
sought,  not  without  a  fair  chance  of  success^  for  a  kingdom 
in  Burgundy;^  and,  the  greatest  instance  of  all,  the  crowns 
of  Burgundy  and  Italy,  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Borne  itself, 
were  now,  by  the  public  law  of  Europe,  held  to  pass  of 
right  to  the  King  of  the  Teutonic  Kingdom.      For  the 
Duke  of  the  Normans  to  grow  into  the  King  of  the 
English  would  therefore  seem  a  change  far  less  strange 
No  fixed     in  continental  than  it  seemed  in  insular  eyes.    And  again, 
suooeBBioii   it  was  for  William's  advantage  that,  though  the  doctrine 
anywhere,  ^f  hereditary  right  was  &LSt  growing,  the  laws  of  heredi- 
tary succession  had  not  yet  been  strictly  fixed  in  any 
country.    No  one  doubted  that  a  son  ought  to  succeed  to 
his  father,  but  it  was  by  no  means  clear  who  oi^ht  to 
succeed  to  a  prince  who  left  no  son.     In  fiaot  this  point 
has  not  to  this  day  been  settled  by  the  common  consent 
of  Europe ;  it  has  in  each  kingdom  followed  the  local  law 
of  that  kingdom,  and,  I  need  not  say,  it  is  a  point  on  which 
the  law  of  France  and  the  law  of  England  have  difiered  for 
ages.     In  truth  it  was  only  in  an  age  when  the  law  of 
hereditary  succession  was  still  very  unsettled  that  William 
the  Bastard  could  have  succeeded  to  anything,  whether  in 
No  here-    Normandy  or  in  England.    With  regard  to  England,  his 
ri^hi      claims  would  be  at  once  set  aside  by  a  modem  lawyer. 
wiliiwiL     jjq  hjjJ  Eadward  had  indeed  a  common  forefather  in 
Richard  the  Fearless,  but  Richard  the  Fearless  never  was 
sovereign  of  England,  nor  was  he  in  any  line  of  succession 
which  could  have  made  him,  under  any  circumstances, 
sovereign  of  England.    Such  a  conmion  ancestry  could 
Doctrine  of  give  William  no  claim  on  the  English  Crown.     But,  till 
2^^®"     the  law  is  very  distinctly  settled,  the  notion  of  nearness 
of  kin  is  really  more  easily  understood,  and  comes  more 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  599.  '  See  vol.  11.  pp.  274,  6ao. 
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readily  home  to  men's  minds^  than  the  technical  doctrine  chap.  xin. 
of  representation*  William  could  therefore  easily  work  Mixed 
on  men's  minds  by  enlarging  on  his  nearness  of  kin  to  wiSu^ 
Eadward,  especially  when  that  claim  was  mixed  up  with  <^**^- 
the  claim  founded  on  the  alleged  bequest  of  Eadward.^ 
He  could  talk  of  the  kindred  by  blood  between  himself  and 
the  English  King;  he  could  talk  of  their  mutual  friend- 
ship imd  mutual  good  offices ;  he  could  tell  of  the  promise 
of  the  succession  made  to  him  by  his  childless  cousin. 
All  this  could  easily  be  wrought  up  into  a  claim  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  men  ignorant  of  the  law  of  England  and 
knowing  no  very  strict  law  of  succession  of  their  own, 
might  easily  seem  stronger  than  the  claims  of  Harold, 
which  rested  solely  pn  the  choice  of  the  English  people. 
As  for  Eadgar,  nearer  of  kin  to  Eadward  than  William 
was,  and  bom  withal  of  the  true  kingly  stock  of  England, 
it  best  suited  William's  purpose  to  say  nothing  about  him. 
Out  of  England  his  name  was  most  likely  hardly  known. 
Nay,  in  the  unsettled  state  pf  men's  minds,  William  might, 
if  the  objection  was  ever  started,  argue  that  Eadward 
might  ri^tly  pass  by  an  incompetent  minor,  and  bequeath 
his  Crown  to  a  kinsman  almost  as  near  in  blood  and  so 
much  better  fitted  to  rule.^ 

We  thus  see  that  William's  claim  to  the  Crown,  a  claim  woUam^B 
artfully  made  up  of  bequest  and  hereditary  right,  was  OJ*^  ^J^Jedto 
by  no  means  ill  suited  to  commend  itself  to  mimy  minds  at  oontmenui 

opmioQ 

the  time.     But  it  waa  not  merely  his  clium  as  heir  or  »e  the  time. 

'  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  as  we  have  seen  (see  vol.  i.  p.  301),  serionslj 
b^eved  in  WiIHain*8  hdn^tarj  right.  So  dsewhere  (761  E)  he  speaks  of 
his  "JQs  OQgnationis.**  The  Ramsey  Historiaa  also  (cap.  ozz.)  says  that 
William  sought  "  regnmn  aviti  piopinqmtate  sanguinis  debitum.**  But 
perhaps  still  more  remarkable  is  the  way  in  which  William  of  Poitiers 
(143),  alter  describing  li^^Diim's  election  end  ooronation  at  Christmas,  adds, 
"£t»  si  xatio  sanguinis  poscitar,  pemotum  est  quam  prozim&  oonsan- 
goinitate  Begem  Edwardum  attigerit  filios  Ducis  Bodberti,  oujus  amita, 
RIchardi  Secundi  soror,  fiUa  Primi,  Emma,  genitrix  luit  Edward!.** 

*  Compare  the  passage  from  Oiderio  (598  A)  quoted  in  Appendix  D. 
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oHAp.xin.  legatee  of  Eadward  tliat  William  now  put  forth  to  the 
world.    There  never  was  a  more  memorable  example  of  the 
way  in  which  one  utterly  worthless  argument  can  some- 
times be  made  to  bolster  up  another  argument  equally 
The  wrong  worthless.     With  William's  supposed  original  right  by 
H^ld       kindred  or  bequest  the  wrong  done  to  him  by  Harold  was 
^^^^*^    cunningly  mixed  up.     I  have  already  argued  that  that 
liam'sori-   wrong,  whatever  was  its  nature,  could  not  really  give 
cUim.        William  any  right  which  he  did  not  possess  already.    Nei- 
Ingenuity   ther  Harold's  oath  nor  Harold's  breaking  of  his  oath  could, 
ousnees  of  in  law  or  morals,  make  William's  claim  to  the  Crown  one 
mrat!*^    jot  better  or  worse.     But  no  tale  could  be  better  fitted 
further  to  inflame  the  minds  of  those  who  were  already 
disposed  to  look  on  the  Norman  Duke  as  an  injured  man. 
It  would  indeed  be  a  spirit-stirring  tale  in  which  William, 
and  those  who  pleaded  in  William's  name,  would  set  forth 
Aspect  of    the  wrong-doings   of  the  faithless  Englishman.     Harold, 
told  by  ^  ^^^  sworn  man  of  William,  had  turned  against  his  lord ; 
WiUiam.     ]jg  jj^  trodden  under  foot  every  duty  of  a  vassal ;  rescued 
from  the  dungeon  of  Beaurain  by  William's  bounty,  honoured 
with  William's  personal  friendship,  admitted  to  the  ranks 
of  Norman  chivalry  by  William's  hand,  bound  to  William 
and  his  house  by  the   promise   of  a  daughter  of  Nor- 
mandy— he  had  despised  so  many  and  so  great  favours; 
he  had  lifted  up  his  heel  against  his  lord  and  benefactor ; 
the  kingdom  which  he  had  sworn  to  make  over  to  William 
he  had  traitorously  seized  as  his  own ;  he  had  added,  it 
might  be,  to  his  crime  the  further  guilt  of  abusing  the 
confidence  of  his  own  dying  sovereign,  and  of  wringing 
from  him  in  his  last  momente  an  unwiUing  assent  to  the 
usurpation  which  he  plotted.     This  was  the  light  in  which 
the  tale  of  the  election  of  Harold,  a  tale  which  seems  so 
glorious  in  English  eyes,  would  look  in  the  eyes  of  those 
before  whom  William  pleaded,  of  those  on  whom  he  called 
on   to  help  him   to  assert  his  right  and  to  chastise  the 


1 
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wrong-doer.     Nor  was  this  all ;  William  had  that  to  add  ohap.  xm. 
which  would  speak  at  once  to  the  deep  religious  feelings  ^^^  ^ 
of  his  age  and  people.    This  was  no  common  case  of  a  fedifngs. 
vassal  forgetting  his  duty  t»  his  lord.    Who  in  that  age  ^^\^ 
could  boast  that  he  had  always  faithfully  discharged  allordinaiy 

l)FGftCll  of 

the  duties  arising  out  of  the  intricate,  and  often  contra-  feudal  obli- 
dictory,  relations  of  feudalism  ?  On  such  mere  backslidings  f^^^  "* 
as  these  William  had  never  been  unduly  harsh.   He  had  over  ^^^  ^ 

•^  .        the  Nor- 

and  over  again  forgiven  the  men  who  had  rebelled  against  manSuntfl. 
him,  and  in  the  moment  of  victory  he  had  ever  kept  his  hands 
clean  from  bloodshed.  But  here  was  a  wrong  which  he 
never  could  forgive,  because  a  higher  duty  called  on  him  to 
avenge  it.  He  might  pass  by  wrongs  done  against  him- 
sdf ;  but  he  would  be  himself  a  partaker  in  the  guilt, 
if  he  passed  by  the  wrongs  done  against  a  mightier  power, 
Normandy  had  this  time  been  wronged,  not  only  in  the 
person  of  her  mortal  sovereign  but  in  the  persons  of  her 
immortal  guardians.  Harold  had  done  despite  to  all  the 
saints  of  the  Norman  land ;  he  had  arrayed  against  him 
the  wrath  of  every  patron  of  every  holy  place  from  the 
stream  of  Eu  to  the  Mount  of  the  Archangel.  The  powers 
of  Heaven  were  ready  to  fight  against  their  blasphemer, 
and  to  bless  the  arms  of  him  who  stood  forth  as  their 
earthly  avenger.  Forestalling  the  enthusiasm  with  which.  The  Cru- 
thirty  years  later,  men  pressed  to  wipe  out  their  sins  by  gtaUed*^ 
a  cruslule  against  the  infidel,  William  now  called  on  all  ^?SS'* 
who  would  to  win  the  favour  of  Heaven  by  going  forth 
with  him  to  avenge  the  insult  offered  to  the  saints  of 
Normandy.  William^  in  self-delusion,  let  us  hope,  rather 
than  in  conscious  hypocrisy^  called  on  all  who  would  to 
help  him  in  the  attack  on  an  independent  nation  which  he 
doked  under  the  name  of  a  holy  war. 

Such  was  in  truth  the  claim  by  virtue  of  which  William  Genend 
threw  down  his  challenge  to  England  and  to  the  King^^Q. 
whom  England  had  chosen.     In  the  eye  either  of  logic  ^^*°*'*  **^' 
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CHAP.  zin.  or  of  sound  morals^  his  fabric  was  bat  as  a  house  of  cards ; 
each  £ftl1acy  rested  on  another  fallacy  as  weak  as  itself,  and 
when  one  frail  support  gave  way,  the  £eill  of  the  whole  must 
follow.    But  men  are  in  general  but  little  under  the  rule 
either  of  logic  or  of  morals ;  they  are  apt  to  be  guided 
by  impulse  rather  than  by  judgement;  they  find  it  much 
easier   to   echo   some   easily  repeated    formula   than    to 
go  into  the  facts  or  the  reason  of  anything.     A  case 
then  like  William's,  artfully  put  together,  and  in  which 
each  &llacy  fitted  ingeniously  into  another,  really  told  with 
more  efiect  than  the  few  plain  facts  which  formed  the 
defence  of  Harold  and  of  England.    Instead  of  being  a 
house  of  cards,  William's  fabric  of  JEdlacies,  each  resting  on 
ike  other,  did,  as  a  matter  of  practical  policy,  win  for  itself 
Various      the  strength  of  the  firmest  arch.    And  artfully  mixed  up 
appealed     with  his  formal  claims  were  appeals  of  all  kinds,  fitted  to  the 
^^*         character  and  passions  of  the  various  kinds  of  men  with 
The  plan*   whom  he  had  to  deal.    To  alL  of  whatever  nation,  who 
England     would  flock  to  his  standard  he  offered  a  share  in  the  spoils 
'^*'^*'°'^^'^^^'    of  England.   He  would  lead  them  to  a  land  abounding  in  all 
manner  of  good  things,  a  land  fruitful  in  meat  and  drink  and 
rich  in  gold  and  silver.^     The  wealth  of  that  goodly  land 
should  be  the  guerdon  of  all  who  had  a  share  in  its  con- 
quest.   In  that  spirit  of  confident  boasting  which,  in  men 
like  him,  is  often  the  highest  wisdom,  he  promised  before- 
hand all  that  was  Harold's,  while  Harold,  he  said,  had 
not  strength  of  mind  to  promise  a  single  thing  that  was 
his.^    William  here  lighted  on  the  true  difference  between 

^  liber  de  HydA,  291.  "Dd  etenim  nuta  mnltomm  fit  ooncnnns 
poptdorum,  nhro  le  naTibna  ingerentium,  qui  audieraat  AngHam  argenti  et 
auri  omnibuB  opnlentam,  din  et  potAa  omnitanqiie  froguin  abenimam, 
omnibus  pneterea  bonis  erne  refertam."  80  Orderic  (494  A)  q>eakB  of 
WilUam^B  foreign  followers  as  "  Anglioe  pnedn  inhiantes.** 

*  Wm  Piot  124.  "Non  60  animi  viget  [HeraldnB]  robore,  quo  vd 
minimnm  quid  meoruin  pollioeri  andeat.  At  arbitrio  meo  pariter  qnn  mea 
stmt,  quseqne  dicuntur  illiiis,  promittentur  atque  dabuntor.**  To  any  man 
but  WUliam  one  might  have  quoted  the  fMt  about  the  bear  and  his  ridn. 
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his  own  position  and  that  of  his  rival.     Harold,  content  ohap.  xm. 
with  his  own,  planning  no  aggfression  against  William  or 
against  any  other  man,  was  not  likely  to  promise  rewards 
in  Normandy  to  his  Thegns  or  his  housecarls.    And,  with 
bis  own  people,  William  could  appeal  to  feelings  which 
were  at  least  higher  than  the  mere  love  of  plunder.    It  Appeal  to 
was  possible  to  appeal  to  a  certain  rein   of  Norman  JlZSL. 
patriotism,  and  to  represent,  not  only  the  English  King, 
but  the  English  nation,  as  laden  with  a  heavy  weight  of  Norman 
ofienoes  against  the  Norman  Dachy.     The  English  inva«  ^^^^ 
sion  in  ^thelred's  time^  was  perhaps  forgotten — some^^*** 
critics  may  perhaps  say  that  it  never  happened — at  any 
rate  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  prominently  pnt  for- 
ward.   Bnt  William  took  care  to  give  himself  out  as  the 
tme  successor  of  his  fiither  in  the  expedition  which  his 
father  undertook  against  Eiigland  to  support  the  rights 
of  his  cousins,  the  banished  iBthelings.'     He,  the  chosen  The  mur- 
heir  of  Eadward,  went  forth,  among  other  high  and  right-  ^^i^^. 
eons  ends,  to  avenge  the  blood  of  ^fred,  shed  by  the 
&ther  of  the  reigning  King,  who  was  himself — so  it  was 
^ven  oair^-tat  and  part  in  his  fitther's  deed.^    The  blood 
of  a  prince,  partly  Norman  by  birth,  and  endeared  to 
Normandy  by  long  residence  in  childhood  and  youth, 
might  well  call  for  vengeance  at  the  hands  of  loyal  Nor^ 
mans.    Then  there  was  the  wrong  done,  fourteen  years  ExpuUdon 
back,  to  so  many  Normans,  friends  and  guests  of  the  late  NonnanB 
venerated  King.    Norman  knights  and  prelates  had  had  ^  '^53. 
to  flee  for  their  lives  before  a  lawless  crowd  of  English 

'  See  ToL  L  pp.  300,  630. 

'  lb.  p.  469,  aad  above^  p.  267. 

*  This  oomes  among  the  three  caoBes  for  Wflliam^s  invasion  given  by 
Heniy  of  Hnntingdon  (761  D);  *'Primo^  qui*  Alfredum  oognatmn  snum 
Godwinoa  d  JUU  nii  dehonestoverant  et  peiemerant ;  Seoimdo^  qni*  Bo- 
berivm  epboopnm  ei  Odonem  oonstiUBn  [see  voL  li.  p.  565]  et  omnet 
Francos  Godwinoa  et  fiUi  sm  arte  tnk  ab  Anglift  ezaulaverant :  Tertio^  quod 
Haraldus,  in  perjniium  prolapeoa,  regnum,  quod  jure  cognationis  [see  above^ 
p.  379]  mnm  ease  debuerat^  aine  aliquo  jure  invaserat.** 
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case  of 
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bishop 
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General 
appeal 
against 
England* 


The  inva- 
sion repre- 
sented as  a 
missionary 
enterprise. 


rebels,  hounded  on  against  their  own  sovereign  by  the  traitor 
Harold  and  his  traitor  father.  Chief  among  the  victims 
was  one  whose  wrongs^  wrongs  done  against  the  Church 
and  all  godliness,  were  but  the  fit  forerunners  of  the  fouler 
wrong  which  had  since  been  done  direcHj  against  the 
saints  in  glory.  The  blasphemer  of  the  Norman  saints 
had  been  the  despoiler  of  the  Norman  Primate.  Bobert  of 
Jumi^es,  driven  from  the  throne  of  Augustine,  had  come 
back  to  spend  the  remnant  of  his  days  in  his  own  land, 
and  to  lay  his  bones  beneath  the  slender  towers  and  mas- 
sive  arches  of  the  mighty  minster  which  he  himself  had 
reared.^  That  the  murder  of  iElft^  was  a  crime  in  which 
Harold  could  have  had  no  share,  that  the  flight  of  Bobert 
was  Bobert's  own  act,  that  his  deprivation  was  a  righteous 
process  of  English  law,  that,  even  had  Harold  been  the 
murderer  of  iBlfred  and  the  unrighteous  despoiler  of  Bobert, 
neither  count  could  in  any  way  strengthen  William's  claim 
to  the  English  Crown — all  these  were  points  on  which  few 
minds  in  Normandy  were  likely  to  dwell.  All  these  irre- 
levant matters  could  easily  be  made  use  of  to  stir  up  the 
mind  of  Normandy  against  Harold  and  against  England. 
And,  if  this  was  done,  no  matter  how  logically  weak  were 
the  argumente  by  which  it  was  done,  the  aim  of  William 
was  gained. 

But  William,  in  the  course  of  this  great  argument,  showed 
himself  emphatically  all  things  to  all  men.  There  were 
other  minds  than  those  of  his  own  Normans  to  be  persuaded, 
there  were  ears  in  which  another  line  of  argument  would 
sound  more  convincing.  No  diplomacy  short  of  that  of 
William  and  Lanfranc  could  have  known  how  to  represent 
the  invasion  of  England  as  an  undertaking  designed  for  the 
spiritual  welfiu^  of  England.  No  brains  less  subtle  than 
theirs  could  have  turned  William  and  his  host  into  armed 
missionaries,  eager  to  reform  at  the  sword's  point  the  evil 

'  See  voL  ii.  p.  69. 
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lives  and  the  ecclesiastical  abuses  of  the  ungodly  islanders.^  ohap.  xui. 
A  land  which  had  not  lost  its  ancient  character  of  the  Isle  Chaigee 
of  Saints — a  land  which  had  so  lately  boasted  of  a  King  aga^ 
like  Eadward  and  an  Earl  like  Leofric—a  land  which  was  ^^"*^ 
still  adorned  by  the  virtues  of  the  holy  Wulfstan — a  land 
where  so  many  minsters  were  rising  in  fresh  stateliness. 
and  where  the  wealth  of  the  Church  was  daily  added  to — a 
land  whose  Earls  and  Bishops  and  sons  of  every  degree 
pressed,  year  after  year,  to  worship  and  to  offer  at  the 
tombs  of  the  Apostles — a  land  like  this  was  branded  as  a 
land  which  needed  to  be  again  gathered  in  to  the  true  fold, 
and  the  crusade  which  had  not  yet  been  preached  against  The 
Turks  or  Prussians  or  Albigenses  was  preached  before  its  pi^adied 
time  against  the  people  of  England.    It  was  indeed  easy  to  ^|^^ 
gather  together,  in  England  or  in  any  other  land,  tales  which 
showed  that  the  Church  had  fallen  from  her  first  love.     It 
was  easy  to  tell  of  breaches  of  discipline  and  breaches  of 
morals,  to  tell  of  the  vast  pluralities  of  Stigand  and  of  the 
deeds  of  sacrilege  wrought  at  Berkeley  and  Leominster. 
The  orators  of  William  may  well  have  set  forth  tales  like 
these  before  the  Roman  Court,  alongside  of  the  tale  of  the 
perjury  of  Harold  and  of  the  wrong  done  to  their  own 
master.     But  these  were  not  the  real  crimes  of  England. 
Her  crime  in  the  eyes  of  Home,  the  crime  to  punish  which  Heal  crime 
the  crusade  of  William  was  approved  and  blessed,  was  the  itsindepen- 
independence  stiU  retained  by  the  island  Church  and  nation.  ^^^^ 
A  land  where  the  Church  and  the  nation  were  but  different 
names   for   the   same  body,  a  land   where   priests   and 
prelates  were  subject  to  the  law  like  other  men,  a  land 
where  the  King  and  his  Witan  gave  and  took  away  the 
staff  of  the  Bishop,  was  a  land  which  in  the  eyes  of  Rome 
was  more  dangerous  than  a  land  of  Jews  or  Saracens. 

^  Wmiam  of  PoHiera  (134)  is  eiiq>liatio  on  this  head;  WiUiam  "non 
tinttun  ditionem  siiam  et  gloriam  angere,  qti«ntoin  ritns  Christianos  portibuB 
in  illis  oorrigere  intendit.** 
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oBAP.xm.  Borne,  ever  watchful,  ever  mindful,  had  not  forgotten  the 
note  of  insular  defiance  when  the  heart  of  England  spoke 
by  the  mouth  of  Tostig,  and  threatened  the  Pontiff  on  his 
throne.^  Even  under  Eadward,  England  had  been  no  un- 
resisting bond-slave,  and  her  independence,  so  boldly  as- 
serted by  one  son  of  Gt)dwine,  was  likely  to  be  as  boldly 
maintained  by  another.  The  opening  which  Some  had 
doubtless  long  looked  for  now  oflfered  itself.  A  sword  was 
put  into  her  hand  by  whi<;h  the  rebellious  islanders  might 
be  brought  under  her  full  obedienee.  It  was  a  policy 
worthy  of  William  to  send  to  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles 
to  ciave  their  blessing  on  his  intended  work  of  bring^g  the 
rebellious  land  within  their  fold.  Aiid  it  was  a  policy 
worthy  of  one  greater  than  William  himself  to  make  even 
William,  for  once  in  his  life,  the  tobl  of  purposes  yet  more 
daring,  yet  more  far-sighted,  than  his  own.  On  the  steps  of 
the  papal  chair,  and  there  alone,  had  William  and  Lanfra&o 
to  cope  with  a  mind  loftiet  and  moHB  subtle  than  even  theirs. 
The  counsellor  of  so  many  Pontiffii,  so  soon  to  be  himself 
the  most  renowned  of  Pontiffs,  knew  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal,  and  knew  how  to  bide  his  time  as  well  as  William 
himself.  William  was  sent  on  an  errand  which  none  but 
William  could  carry  out,  but  of  which  William  himself  knew 
not  the  full  bearing.  Under  his  rule  no  man  could  doubt  that 
England  would  be  subject  to  none  but  him.  With  William 
for  her  King,  she  was  as  little  likely  to  be  the  unresisting 
slave  of  Rome  as  if  Harold  himself  should  continue  to 
guard  her.  But  a  seed  was  sown  Which  was  to  bear  fruit 
in  other  times  and  under  weaker  rulers.  When  Rome  once 
took  upon  her  to  adjudge  the  Crown  of  England,  ihe  path 
was  opened  for  that  day  of  shame  and  sorrow  when  a 
descendant  of  William  stooped  to  receive  the  Crown  of 
England  as  a  fief  of  Bome. 


I2Ij. 


*  See  vol.  !i.  p.  455. 
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§  3.  The  Norman  Council  and  the  A%%emhly  of  Lillebonne. 

The  i^ase  of  William  had  thus  to  be  brought  to  bear  Various 
on  the  minds  of  his  own  people,  oii  th<e  minds  of  the  tiooB  car- 
neighbouring  countries  whence  he  invited  and  looked  for  !^^^^ 
volunteers,  on  the  minds  of  the  fbreign  princes  \diose  help, 
or  at  least  whose  neutrality,  he  asked  for,  and^  above  all,  on 
the  minds  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  his  advisers.    The 
order  of  these  various  negotiations  is  not  very  clear,^  land 
in  all  probability  all  were  being  carried  on  at  once.    But  He  first 
there  is  little  doubt  that  William's  first  step,  on  receiving  a  select 
the  refusal  of  Harold  to  surrender  his  Crown— or  whatever  S*'™!^  ^^ 

Ills  own 

else  was  the  esutct  purpart  of  the  Eng^lish  King's  answer —  Duchy, 
was  to  lay  the  matter  before  a  select  body  of  his  most 
trusty  counsellors.    The  names  of  most  of  the  men  whom 
William  thus  honoured  with  his  special  confidence  are 
already  familiar  to  us.    They  were  the  men  of  his  own 
^lood,  the  friends  of  his  youth,  the  fitithful  vassals  who 
had  fought    at  his  side   against   French   invaders   and 
Norman  rebels.    There  was  his  brother^  Robert  Count  Names 
of  Mortain,  the  lord  of  the  castle  by  the  water&lls/  the  racters  of 
spoil  of  the   banished  Warling.'     And    there  was    o^^^^^bLi 
doser  than  a  brother,  the  proud  William  the    son  ofbyWilliam. 
Osbem,  the  son  of  the  fiiithful  gtiardian  of  his  child- 
hood.^   There^  perhaps  the  only  priest  in  that  gathering 
of  ^Tarriors,  was  his  other  brother,  Odo  of  Bayeux,  soon  to 
prove  himself  a  warrior  as  stout  of  heart  and  as  strong 
ci  arm  as  any  of  his  race.^   There  too,  not  otherwise  re- 
nowned, Was  Iwun-al-Chapel,  the  husband  of  the  sister  of 
William,  Robert,  and  Odo.®   There  was  a  kinsman,  nearer 
in  legitimate  succession  to  the  stock  of  Rolf  than  William 

*  See  Appendix  Z.  *  See  above,  p.  151. 

*  See  ToL  IL  p.  289.         «  See  above,  p.  173,  and  vol  iL  p.  196. 
»  See  vol  ii.  p.  208.         •  See  vol.  ii.  p.  616. 
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oHAP.xm.  himself,  Richard  of  Evreux,  the  son  of  Robert  the  Arch- 
bishop, the  grandson  of  Richard  the  Fearless.^  There  was 
the  true  kinsman  and  vassal  who  guarded  the  frontier 
fortress  of  Eu^^  the  brother  of  the  traitor  Busac  and  of  the 
holy  Bishop  of  Lisieux.^  There  was  Roger  of  Beaumont, 
who  rid  the  world  of  Roger  of  Toesny,*  and  Ralphs  the 
worthier  grandson  of  that  old  foe  of  Normandy  and  man- 
kind.^ There  was  Ralph's  companion  in  banishment, 
Hugh  of  Grantmesnil^®  and  Roger  of  Montgomery,  the 
loyal  son-in-law  of  him  who  cursed  the  Bastard  in  his 
cradleJ  There  too  were  the  other  worthies  of  the  day  of 
Mortemer,  Walter  Gifl&rd®  and  Hugh  of  Montfort,*  and 
William  of  Warren,  the  valiant  youth  who  had  received  the 
chiefest  guerdon  of  that  memorable  ambush.^^  These  men, 
chiefs  of  the  great  houses  of  Normandy,  founders,  some  of 
them,  of  greater  houses  in  England,  were  gathered  together 
at  their  sovereign's  bidding.  They  were  to  be  the  first  to 
share  his  counsels  in  the  enterprise  which  he  was  planning, 
an  enterprise  planned  against  the  land  which,  with  so  many 
in  that  assembly,  was  to  become  a  second  home^  a  home 
perhaps  all  the  more  cherished  that  it  was  won  by  the 
might  of  their  own  right  hands, 
wniiam  To  this  select  Council  the  Duke  made  his  first  appeal.  He 
^]J^^^^  told  them,  what  some  of  them  at  least  knew  well  already,  of 
^'  the  wrongs  which  he  had  suffered  from  Harold  of  England.^^ 

It  was  his  purpose  to  cross  the  sea,  in  order  to  assert  his 
rights  and  to  chastise  the  wrong-doer.  With  the  help  of 
God  and  with  the  loyal  service  of  his  fisiithful  Normans, 

>  See  y(^  !i.  p.  207.  ■  See  above,  p.  1 16. 

'  See  above,  p.  117.  *  See  vol.  li.  p.  197. 

»  See  above,  p.  159.  •  Seeabove,  pp.  184,  aoa  ;  voL  ii.  230. 

*  See  vol  ii.  pp.  184, 185,  194.  •  See  above,  pp.  129,  153. 

•  See  above,  p.  155.  "  See  above,  p.  158. 

"  I  get  the  details  of  Hob  meetang  and  of  the  larger  meeting  at  Lillebonne 
trvm  the  Bcnnan  de  Rou  (i 1 1 18  et  seqq.),  the  only  aocotint  which  carefully 
distinguiflhes  the  two.     See  Appendix  Z. 
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he  doubted  not  his  power  to  do  what  he  purposed.^  He  ohap.  xra. 
had  gathered  them  together  to  know  their  minds  upon  the 
matter.  Did  they  approve  of  his  purpose?  Did  they 
deem  the  undertaking  within  his  power  ?  Were  they  ready 
themselves  to  help  him  to  the  uttermost  to  recover  his 
right  ?    The  answer  of  the  Norman  leaders,  the  personal  Answer  of 

■■•  j^*j/»j_i»  •  •  3  the  Coun- 

kinsmen  and  friends  of  their  sovereign,  was  wise  and  con-  ^ 
stitutional.    They  approved  his  purpose ;  they  deemed  that 
the  undertaking  was  not  beyond  the  power  of  Normandy 
to  accomplish.     The  valour  of  the  Norman  knighthood, 
the  wealth  of  the  Norman  Church,^  was  fully  enough  to 
put  their  Duke  in  possession  of  all  that  he  claimed.     Their  They 
own  personal  service  they  pledged  at  once ;   they  would Sidrown 
follow  him  to  the  war ;  they  would  pledge,  they  would  service,  but 
sell,  their  lands  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  expedition.     But  mend  the 

-rm  11  calling  of 

they  would  not  answer  for  others.  Where  all  were  to  a  lai^er 
share  in  the  work,  aU  ought  to  share  in  the  counsel.^  **®®°^^^' 
Those  whom  the  Duke  had  gathered  together  were  not 
the  whole  baronage  of  Normandy.  There  were  other  wise 
and  brave  men  in  the  Duchy,  whose  arms  were  as  strong, 
and  whose  counsel  would  be  as  wise,  as  those  of  the  chosen 
party  to  whom  he  spoke.     Let  the  Duke  caU  a  larger 

*  Roman  de  Ron,  11156; 

"  S*il  8*en  voldent  bien  pener         E  Dex  le  volsist  graanter, 
Od  la  gent  k*il  poeit  mander,       Bien  porreit  sun  dreit  recovrer/* 

*  lb.  1 1 165.  "Maiz  sez  homes  d  aez  clers  creie.*'  It  is  curious  to  find 
the  wealth  of  the  Church  pointed  to  so  early  as  among  possible  ways  and 
means. 

*  lb.  11171 ; 

"Ceste  parole  lor  mostrez, 
Bioi  deivent  al  ounseil  venir, 
Ki  el  travail  deibvent  partir." 
This  good  constitutional  doctrine  almost  forestaUa  the  teaching  of  our  great 
oonstitutiofnal  poet  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy ; 

"Igitur  eommunitas  regni  consulatur, 

Et  quid  universitas  sentiftt  sdatur." 

Political  Songs  (Camden  Soc.),  p.  1 10.   But,  instead  of  "  eommunitas  regni, 

Nannandy  had  only  "grant  bamage. 

VOL.  ni.  U 
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oHAF.xm,  meeting  of  all  the  barons  of  his  Dudiy,   and   lay  his 

designs  before  them. 
The  The  Duke  hearkened  to  this  advice,  and  he  at  once  sent 

Assembly     «      i  #» 

of  Lille-      forth  a  summons  for  the  gathering  of  a  larger  Assembly. 
^        This  is  the  only  time  when  we  come  across  any  details  of 
Biflfereiioe  the  proceedings  of  a  Norman  Parliament.    And  we  at 
Nomuua     once  see  how  widely  the  political  condition  of  Normandy 
u^^^'    ^ff®'^^  fr^D^  ^^^  ^  England.     We  see  how  much  further 
Bemblies.     England  had  advanced^  or,  more  truly,  how  much  further 
Normandy  had  gone  back,  in  the  path  of  political  freedom. 
The  Norman  Assembly  which  assembled  to  discuss  the  war 
against  England  was  a  widely  different  body  from  the 
great   Gem6t  which   had    voted    for  the  restoration  of 
Oodwine.     Godwine  had  made  his  speech  before  the  King 
and  all  the  people  of  the  land.^     That  people  had  met 
under  the  csmopy  of  heaven,  beneath  the  walls   of  the 
No  Clergy  greatest  city  of  the  realm.     But  in  William's  Assembly 
moiusintlie  ^^  ^^^  ^^  i^one  but  Barons.     The  old  Teutonic  constitu- 
^J^JI^^     tion  had  wholly  died  away  from  the   memories  of  the 
descendants  of  the  men  who  followed  Bolf  and  Harold 
Blaatand.     The  immemorial  democracy  had  passed  away, 
and  the  later  constitution  of  the  mediseval  States  had  not 
yet  arisen.     There  was  no  Third  Estate,  because  the  per- 
sonal right  of  every  freeman  to  attend  had  altogether 
vanished,  while  the  idea  of  the  representation  of  particular 
privileged  towns  had  not  yet  been  heard  of.     And,  if  the 
Third  Order  was  wanting,  the.  First  Order  was  at  least 
leas  prominent  than  it  was  in  other  lands.     The  wealth  of 
the  Church  had  been  already  pointed  out  as  an  important 
element  in  the  Duke's  ways  and   means,  and  both  the 
wealth  and  the  personal  prowess  of  the  Norman  clergy 
were,  when  the  day  came,  freely  placed  at  William's  dis- 
posal.   The   peculiar  tradition   of  Norman   Assemblies,^ 
which  shut  out  the  clergy  from  all  share  in  the  national 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  330.  ■  See  vd.  i.  p.  172. 
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deliberations,  seems  now  to  have  been  relaxed.  It  is  cwap.  xiu. 
implied,  rather  than  asserted,^  that  the  Bishops  of  Nor- 
mandy were  present  in  the  Assembly  which  now  met ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  main  stress  of  the  debates  fell  on  the  lay 
Barons,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  Assembly  was  a  spirit 
which  was  especially  theirs. 

And,  if  the  constitution  of  the  Assembly  differed  widely  Place  of 
from  that  of  an  English  <jem6t^  the  place  of  its  meeting     ®«°^* 
differed  no  less  characteristically  from  the  places  of  meeting 
most   £uniliar    to   Englishmen.     The  law  or  custom  of 
Eadward's  reign  had  chosen  three  of  the  chief  cities  of 
England  to  be^  each  in  turn,  the  place  of  meeting  for 
English  national  assemblies.    The  Norman  Assembly  met 
in  a  ducal  dwelling  far  away  from  any  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  Duchy.     It  was  gatiiered  on  a  spot  which  had  been 
a  post  of  strength  in  far  earlier  times,  and  which,  after 
ages  of  neglect,  had  been  once  more  called  into  importance 
by  William  himself.    Hie  old  Roman  town  of  Juliobona  Juliobona 
stood  at  no  great  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Seii;ie,  t^^^'«*- 
and  its  representative,  the  modem  Lillebonne,  is  familiar  Boman 
to  travellers  and  students  as  among  the  spots  in  Northern 
Oaul  which  are  most  rich  in  antiquities  of  Roman  date.^ 
Within  the  present  century  a  Roman  theatre  has  been 
brought  to  light,  where  tlie  main  arrangements  of  the 
building  are  still  perfectly  preserved.      Its  solid  arches 
and  vast  masses  of  walls  still  bear  witness  to  that  match- 
less skill  of  the  ancient  conquerors  in  the  constructive 

*  See  Oni  Vit.  493  A,  B. 

'  Orderio  twice  stops  to  disouas  the  Bomum  origin  of  LQl^xmne  (554  C 
and  864  B,  G).  It  was  founded  by  Csesar  on  the  site  of  a  Gaulish  town 
called  Galetum,  which  he  had  destroyed.  It  was  called  Julia  after  his 
daughter.  In  Orderic*B  own  time  it  was  barbarously  called  ''IQebona.** 
The  poet  of  Draco  Nonnannicus  (i.  a  a  a)  therefore  not  unfittingly  couples 
it  with  Ghetbourg,  the  borough  of  Gesar  (see  voL  i.  p.  ai6) ; 

"  Cbesaris  hinc  butgus  Julia  fitque  bona.'* 
William  of  Maimesbuzy  0ii  238),  from  whom  we  learn  that  Lillebonne  was 
the  place  of  meeting,  calls  it ''  liOebona.** 

V   2 
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OHAP.  xin.  art  of  the  builder  which  has  made  their  works  outlive 
those  of  so  many  later  ages.  So  it  has  been  at  Lillebonne; 
the  works  of  the  Roman  Ceesars  have  proved  more  lasting 

Decay  of  than  the  works  of  the  Norman  Dukes.  Juliobona  seems 
to  have  sunk  into  insignificance  during  the  later  days  of 
Roman  sway.  It  seems  that,  before  the  Imperial  dominion 
had  fully  ceased,  while  the  land  was  wasted  alike  by  the 
Teutonic  invasions  and  by  the  disputes  of  rival  Emperors 
or  Tyrants^  the  ancient  buildings  of  the  city  had  been 
largely  destroyed  of  set  purpose,  in  order  to  employ  their 
materials  in  the  construction  of  defences  to  shelter  what 
was  allowed  to  remain.  Juliobona  dwindled  away,  and  the 
town  makes  no  figure  in  history,  until  William  called  it 
again  into  being,  as  if  expressly  to  become  the  scene  of 

Theoasae  this  memorable  meeting.^     On  a  slight  elevation  alike 

William,  above  the  modem  town  and  above  the  old  Roman  relic, 
William  had  reared  a  fortress  which  has  now  given  way, 
partly  to  the  military  reconstructions  of  later  ages,  partly 
to  the  sheer  barbarism  of  times  which  are  almost  our  own. 
The  site  was  a  noble  one.  The  theatre  below,  if  it  was 
not  already  hidden^  might  have  seemed  to  have  been  feebly 
copied  by  the  hand  of  man  from  the  glorious  amphitheatre 
in  which  Lillebonne  has  been  placed  by  the  hand  of  nature. 

Pweent      From  the  top  of  a  lofty  tower  of  later  days  the  eye  looks 

stato  01 

Lillebonne.  down  on  the  theatre  on  one  side,  on  the  other  side  on  the 
modem  town,  with  the  graceful  spire  of  its  church,  a  work 
of  the  latest  days  of  mediaeval  art.  But  the  eye  may 
almost  pass  by  both  to  gaze  on  the  wooded  hills  which, 
save  at  one  point  alone^  shut  in  the  view  on  every  side. 
At  that  point,  immediately  above  the  Roman  ruin,  the 
hills,  like  the  walls  of  the  theatre^  leave  a  gap  which  opens 

'  Theee  pdnts  in  the  History  of  Lillebonne  are  said  to  have  been  made 
out  by  the  researohee  of  M.  DeviUe.  But  I  am  sony  to  say  that  I  know 
tiioBe  teaearohee  only  through  M.  Joanne^s  exoellent  Guide  to  Normandy, 
p.  343.    Lillebonne  however  is  a  place  which  speaks  for  ite^. 


I  p"**^      m 
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a  view  of  the  Seine  glistening  in  the  distance,  and  of  the  chap.  xiii. 
higher  hills  of  the  land  between  the  Seine  and  the  Dive 
which  form  the  distant  horizon.     But  no  portion  of  the 
work  of  the  great  Dnke  now  remains  on  that  noble  site. 
His    donjon  has  given  way  to  a  grand  round  tower  of 
later  times^  and  to  a  taller  one  of  octagonal  shape,  whose 
shattered  walls  still  rise  as  the  loftiest  point  of  town  or 
fortress.     These  changes  were  doubtless  due  to  the  fair  re- 
quirements of  the  military  art  of  later  ages.    But  WiUiam's 
noblest  work  has  yielded  to  baser  agents  of  destruction. 
Within  his  fortress,  immediately  above  the  theatre,  as  if  to 
put  the  skill  of  his  own  age  in  direct  rivalry  with  that 
of  the  old  masters  of  the  worlds  WiUiam  had  built  a  noble  WiUiam^a 
hall,  every  stone  of  which  has  been  destroyed  in  utter  deg^^*^ 
wantonness,  but  of  whose  general  look  a  faithful  record  *^^- 
has  been  preserved.^    Like  most  halls  of  that  age  and  of  the 
two  ages  which  followed — like  that  noble  episcopal  hall 
at  Angers  which  we  may  take  as  the  best  representative 
of  the  ducal  hall  at  Lillebonne — a  vaulted  undercroft  sup- 
ported the  hall  itself.    A  lower  range  of  doorways,  above 
them  a  range  of  the  small  coupled  windows  of  the  age, 
marked  the  two  stages,  and  produced  the  effect,  at  once 
rich  and   solid^  so  characteristic   of  the   best  works  of 
Norman  skill.    Within  that  stately  hall^  divided,  no  doubt, 
by  ranges  of  pillars  and  arches  which  were  then  fresh  from 
the  hand  of  the  craftsman,  William  now,  as  on  more  than 
one    other    day,^    gathered    together    the    wisdom    and 
valour  of  his  Duchy,  to  hear  and  to  ponder  the  mighty 
scheme  on  which  his  heart  was  bent. 

Narrow  as  was  the  constitution  of  the  Assembly,  it  Rename 
showed,  when  it  met,  no  lack  either  of  political  foresight  taiy  apint 

*  See  the  view  in  Cotman's  ArchiteotmAl  Antiquitiee  of  Nonnaiidy, 

P-  75- 

■  Williftm  kept  his  court  ("  curia ^)  at  Ullebonne  in  1065.    See  Orderic, 

481  A.    A  synod  was  also  held  there  in  1080.    See  toL  ii.  p.  239. 
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CHAP.  xin.  or  of  parHamentary  boldness.     In  a  society  so  aristocratic 

iUM^bly    ^'y  constituted  as  that  of  Normandy  was,  the  nobles  are 

in  truth,  in  a  political  sense,  the  people,   and  we  must 

expect  to  find  in  any  gathering  of  nobles  both  the  virtues 

and  the  vices  of  a  real  popular  assembly.^     William  had 

already  consulted  his  Senate;  he  had  now  to  bring  his 

resolution,  strengthened  by  their  approval,  before  the  body 

which  came  as  near  as  any  body  in  Normandy  could  come 

to  the  character  of  an  Assembly  of  the  Norman  people. 

The  valiant  gentlemen  of  Normandy,  as  wary  as  they  were 

valiant,  proved  good  keepers  of  the  public  purse,  trusty 

guardians  of  what  one  knows  not  whether  to  call  the  rights 

waiiam's    of  the  nation  or  the  privileges  of  their  order.     The  Duke 

J^l^^?      laid  his  case  before  them.     He  told  once  more  the  tale  of 

^  ^mS^  ^^^  ^^^'^^  rights  and  of  the  wrong  which  Harold  had  done 

nesB  of  the  him.     He  said  that  his  own  mind  was  to  assert  his  rights 

and  asks'  by  force  of  arms.     He  would  fain  enter  England  before 

^oun?**  the  end  of  the  year  which  had  begun.*    But  without  their 

they  win     help  hc  could  do  nothing.     Of  his  own  he  had   neither 

contribute.        , 

ships  enough  nor  men  enough  for  such  an  enterprise.  He 
would  not  ask  whether  they  would  help  him  in  such  a 
cause.  He  took  their  zeal  and  loyalty  for  granted;  he 
^ked  only  how  many  ships,  how  many  men,  each  of  his 
hearers  would  bring  as  a  free-will  offering.^ 
A  Norman  assembly  was  not  a  body  to  be  surprised 

*  Ck)mpare  the  Diets  of  Poland,  at  onoe  the  most  aristocratic  and  the  most 
democratio  of  all  assemldies.  Compare  also  the  whole  histoiy  of  the  States 
of  Britanny,  so  well  traced  oat  by  the  Count  of  Cam^,  in  his  ^tat$  de  Bre- 
tagne.  The  second  order,  the  Noblesse,  was  aiwa3rB  more  independent  than 
either  the  Clei^  or  the  Biu]g^erB,  and  its  internal  constitution  was  that  of 
a  Landesgemeinde. 

'  This  is  implied  in  the  words  of  William  of  Poitiers  (124),  *'Quis  mum 
juxta  pnestitutum  naves  perfid,  aut  perfectis  remiges  inveniri,  annuo  epatio 
posse  speraretl** 

'  Roman  de  Bou,  11 182  ; 

"  Ne  pot  mie  sanz  lor  ale  Die  chescun  ke  il  H  fera, 

Avedr  grant  gent  h  grant  navie :     KeU  genz  h  quantes  n^  merra.*^ 
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into  a  hasty  assent^  even  when  the  craft  and  the  eloquence  obaf.  xm. 
of  William  was  brought   to  bear  upon  it.    The  barons  ^V^*" 
asked  for  time  to  think  of  their  answer.     They  would  asks  time 
debate  among  themselves,  and  they  would  let  him  know  Miiuried 
the  conclusion  to  which  they  came.^   Willmm  was  obliged  feelings  of 
to  consent  to  this  delay,  and  the  Assembly  broke  up  into  aembly. 
knots,   greater  or  smaller,   each   eagerly  discussing  the 
great  question.    Parties  of  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty,  forty, 
sixty^  a  hundred,  gathered  round  this  or  that  energetic 
speaker.^     Some  professed   their  readiness  to  follow  the 
Duke ;  others  were  in  debt,  and  were  too  poor  to  venture 
on  such  hazards.'    Other  speakers  set  forth  the  dangers  Stro^ 
and  difficulties  of  the  enterprise.     Normandy  could  not  to  the 
ocmquer  England;   their  fair  and  flourishing  land  would ^**'P**' 
be  ruined  by  the  attempt.*^    The  conquest  of  England 
was    an   undertaking    beyond    the    power    of  a  Roman 
Emperor.^      Harold    and    his   land  were  rich;    he  had 
wealth    to    take    foreign    Kings    and   Dukes    into    his 
pay; 6  liis  own   forces  were  in  mere  numbers  such   as 
Normandy  could  not  hope  to  strive  againstJ     He  had 
abundance  of  tried  soldiers,   and^  above  all^  he  had  a 

'  BomandeBou,  11186; 

<*Cil  dient  k*il  en  parlereieiit, 

£  par  cunseil  Ten  respondreient, 

E  li  Dtu  lor  a  graant^.*^ 
■  lb.  11196; 

"  Molt  0e  yont  entreb  dementant,      Ci  vint,  ci  quinze,  ci  quarante, 

Par  tropeaz  Be  vont  canseiHaiit.       Ci  trente,  d  cent,  ci  seiBante.'* 

'  lb.  iiaoa; 

"  U  ahres  dient  ke  pas  n'iront, 

Kar  molt  deibyent  h  povree  sont.*' 

*  Will.  Plot.  T34.  ''Quia  noy&  hac  ezpeditlone  paleherriinum  statum 
patriae  in  omnem  redi^  miaeriam  nontimeret?*' 

*  lb.  "Quia  Bomani  Imperatoris  opee  eft  yinet  diffienltate  non  affinna* 
retr  The  Ideas  of  Oiins  JuUiu  Cseter  and  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth 
were  petiii^w  a  Utile  intermingled  in  the  mind  of  the  Arohdeaoon  of  liaieux. 

*  lb.  133.  "ThesanriB  ilium  abnndare^  qnibuB  partis  Bvue  Bnoee  et 
Beges  pnapotentes  oondtioantnr.'* 

^  Ord.  Vil,  493.  "  N<»mannorum  paudtatem  non  posse  yinoere  Anglo* 
rum  multitudiBem  aoserebaat.** 
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OHAP.  xm.  mighty  fleet,  with  crews  skilled  beyond  other  men  in 
all  that  belonged  to  the  warfare  of  the  sea.^  How  ooold 
a  fleet  be  raised,  how  could  the  sailors  be  gathered  to- 
gether, how  could  they  be  taught,  within  a  year's  space, 
to  cope  with  such  an  enemy  ?2  The  feeling  of  the  As- 
sembly was  distinctly  against  so  hopeless  an  enterprise  as 
the  invasion  of  England.  It  seemed  as  if  the  hopes  and 
schemes  of  William  were  about  to  be  shattered  in  their 
beginning  through  the  opposition  of  his  own  subjects. 
Attempt  of  A  daring,  though  cunning,  attempt  was  now  made  by 
pj^.  William  Fitz-Osbem,  the  Duke's  nearest  personal  friend, 

Ofibem       ^  cajole  the  Assembly  into  an  assent  to  his  master's  will. 

to  cajole  •*  ^  -^ 

the  As-       He  appealed  to  their  sense  of  feudal  honour ;  they  owed 
the  Duke  service  for  their  fiefs;  let  them  come  forward 
and  do  with  a  good  heart  all,  and  more  than  all,  that 
their  tenure  of  their  fiefs  bound  them  to.     Let  not  their 
sovereign  be  driven  to  implore  the  services  of  his  subjects. 
Let  them  rather  forestall  his  will ;  let  them  win  his  favour 
He  pointB   hy  ready  offerings  even  beyond  their  power  to  fulfil.^    He 
dan^of   ^^fl-^g^  ^^  ^^^  character  of  the  lord,  with  whom  they  had 
oppodtion.  to  deal.     William's  jealous  temper  would  not  brook  dis- 
appointment at  their  hands.     It  would  be  the  worse  for 
them  in  the  end,  if  the  Duke  should  ever  have  to  say  that 
he  had  &iled  in  his  undertaking  because  they  had  failed 
in  readiness  to  support  him.^ 

^  Will.  Pict.  124.     "dasBem  [H^raldum]  habere  plurimam,  homines  in 
ministeriis  nauticis  peritisaimoe,  qui  sepius  pericula  et  proelia  maritima 
fdnt  experti;  terrft  iUlus,  uti  divitilB,  ita  militas  copiA,  banc  mulUpliciter 
superari. 
'  See  the  passage  quoted  in  p.  294. 
'  Roman  de  Bou,  11314; 

"  N^atendez  mie  k*il  vos  priet,  Alez  avant^  si  li  offirez 

Ne  ne  demandez  nul  reepiet.  Mult  plus  ke  £Eure  ne  poez." 

*  lb.  11220; 

'*  Se  la  busuigne  remaneity  Ke  tut  areit  perdu  par  nos ; 

Par  adventure  tost  direit,  Fetes  11  tant  ke  il  ne  die 

A  90  k^il  est  aoh<^8ono8,  Ke  s^erre  seit  par  vos  faiUie.** 
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The  language  of  William  Fitz-Osbem   seems  to   have  chap.  xm. 
startled  and  perplexed  even  the  stout  hearts  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal.    The  Barons  prayed  him  to  be  their  spokesman  He  u  com- 
with  the  Duke,     He  knew  their  minds  and  could  speak  to  speak  in 
for  them  all,  and  they  would  be  bound  by  what  he  said.^  ^t^°^ 
But  they  gave  him  no  direct  commission  to  bind  them  Awembly. 
to  any  consent  to  the  Duke's  demand.    Their  words  indeed 
tended  ominously  the  other  way;  they  feared  the  sea — 
so  changed  was  the  race  which  had  once  manned  the  ships 
of  Bolf  and  Harold  Blaatand — ^and  they  were  not  bound 
to  serve  beyond  it.* 

A  point  seemed  to  have  been  gained  when  the  Assembly  His  speech 
seemed  to  have  given  leave  to  the  Duke's  chosen  ^^J^®. 
fiiend  to  speak  as  he  would  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
baronage.  William  Fitz-Osbem  now  spoke  to  the  Duke. 
He  began  in  a  tone  of  almost  cringing  loyalty^  setting 
forth  how  great  was  the  zeal  and  love  of  the  Normans 
for  their  prince,  and  how  there  was  no  danger  which  they 
would  not  willingly  undergo  in  his  service.^  But  the 
orator  soon  overshot  his  mark.  He  promised^  in  the  name  his  large 
of  the  whole  Assembly,  that  every  man  would  not  only 
cross  the  sea  with  the  Duke,  but  would  bring  with  him 
double  the  contingent  to  which  his  holding  bound  him. 
The  lord  of  twenty  knights'  fees  would  serve  him  with 
forty  knights,  and  the  lord  of  a  hundred  with  two  hun- 


*  Roman  de  Bon,  1 1 228; 

"  Pariez  pOT  noe,  90  yos  pr^on,  Vos  direz  fo  ke  vos  voldrez, 

La  parole  sor  tob  meton :  NO0  feron  90  ke  vos  direz.** 

'  lb.  11226; 


offers 


'  lb.  11244; 


C£  Psalm  Ixvi.  12. 


"Sire,  font  il,  la  mer  doton, 
UUre  mer  servir  ne  devon.** 

"  Por  vos,  90  dient,  ayander;, 
Se  leireient  en  mer  n^er, 
XT  en  feu  ardent  geter.** 
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OHAP.zm,  dred.^     He  himself,  of  his  love  and  zeal,  would  famish 

sixty  ships,  well  equipped,  and  filled  with  fighting  men.* 

disowned        The  barons  now  felt  themselves  taken  in  a  snare.    They 

Barom.      were  in  nearly  the  same  case  as  the  King  against  whom 

they  were  called  on  to  march.    They  had  indeed  promised ; 

they  had  commissioned  William  Fitz-Osbem  to  speak  in 

their  names.    But  their  commission  had  been  stretched 

beyond  all  reasonable  construction ;  their  spokesman  had 

pledged  them  to  engagements  which  had  never  entered 

into  their  minds.^    Lond  shouts  of  dissent  rose  through 

the  hall.     The  mention  of  serving  with  double  the  reguW 

Yean  and   contingent  awakened  special  indignation.     With  a  true 

^be         parliamentary  instinct,  the  Norman  barons  feared  lest  a 

-^^^^^^y*  consent  to  this  demand  should  be  drawn  into  a  precedent, 

and  lest  their  fie&  should  be  for  ever  burthened  with  this 

doable  service.*    The  shouts  grew  louder ;  the  whole  hall 

was  in  confusion ;   no  speaker  could  be  heard ;  no  man 

would  hearken  to  reason  or  give  a  reason  for  himself.^ 

'  Roman  de  Eou,  11351 ; 

"  Se  bien  Tont  fet,  mi^  le  feront ;         E  ki  de  trente  aervk  deity 
Enaemble  o  vob  mer  paaseront,  De  eeeante  Berrir  vos  velt-, 

YoBtre  servise  dobleront.  E  oil  ki  soli  servir  de  cent^ 

Ki  0olt  mener  vint  cbevalierB,  Dona  cent  en  merra  bonement.*^ 

Quarante  en  merra  yolentien, 
^  lb.  1 1 260; 
"  E  jo  merrai  en  boen  amor  Besante  nte  apareillies 

En  la  bofloigne  mon  Seignor  Be  homes  cumbatans  chaigies.^' 

'  lb.  1 1 264; 

"  Li  Barunis  tuit  ee  merveillierent,    E  dee  pramesBes  k*il  fiweit. 
Mult  fennirent  h  grondillierent        Bunc  il  ne  aveit  nul  garant.*' 
Des  paroleB  ke  oil  diaeity 
*  lb.  11272; 

*'  Li  servise  ki  est  doblez  Et  en  costume  seit  tenn, 

Creiment  k*il  seit  en  feu  tomez,       Et  par  costume  seit  rendu. 
See  Taylor's  note,  p.  108. 
'  Roman  deBou,  11278; 

'<  Nub  hoem  ne  poeit  altre  entendre 
Parole  oir  ne  raison  rendre." 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  761  E),  in  his  abridged  narrative,  outs 
the  matter  far  too  short.    I  do  not  remember  any  other  writer  who  men- 
tions the  trick  of  William  Fitz-Osbem. 
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The  rash  speech  of  William  Fitz-Osbem  had  thus  de-  chap.  xm. 
sfcroyed  all  hope  of  a  refirular  parliamentary  consent  oii  ^^  ^^' 
the  part  of  the  Assembly.     But  it  is  possible  that  the  passed, 
Duke  gained  in   the  end  by  the  ^hazardous  experiment  Barons 
of  bis  Seneschal.     It  is  even  possible  that  the  manoeuvre  !?"yjf^^ 

■*  won  over 

may  have  been  planned  beforehand  between  him  and  his  ^y  ^^ 

^  ^  .  Duke. 

master.  It  was  not  likely  that  any  persuasion  could  hav6 
brought  the  Assembly  as  a  body  to  agree  to  the  lavish 
offer  of  volunteer  service  which  was  put  into  its  mouth 
by  William  Fitz-Osbem.  There  was  no  hope  of  carrying 
any  snob  vote  on  a  formal  division.  But  the  confusion 
which  followed  the  speech  of  the  Seneschal  hindered  any 
formal  division  from  being  taken.  The  Assembly,  in 
short,  as  an  assembly,  was  broken  up.  The  fagot  was 
unloosed,  and  the  sticks  could  now  be  broken  one  by  one. 
The  baronage  of  Normandy  bad  lost  all  the  strength  of 
union ;  they  were  brought,  one  by  one,  within  the  reach 
of  the  personal  fascinations  of  their  sovereign.  William 
spoke  to  each  man  apart  ;^  he  employed  all  his  arts  on 
minds  which,  when  no  longer  strengthened  by  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  crowd,  could  not  refuse  anything  that  he  asked. 
He  pledged  himself  that  the  doublmg  of  their  services 
should  not  become  a  precedent ;  no  man's  fief  should  be 
burthened  with  any  charge  beyond  what  it  had  borne  from 
time  immemorial.^  Men  thus  personally  appealed  to,  brought 
in  this  way  within  the  magic  sphere  of  princely  influence, 
were  no  longer  slack  to  promise,  and  having  once  pro- 
mised, they  were  not  slack  to  fulfil.  William  had  more 
than  gained  his  point.     If  he  had  not  gained  the  formal 

^  So  WflHam  of  Malmeskmry,  Hi  238.  **  Super  neg^o  smgulomm  sen- 

tentias  sdadtatas.**  Bi^  he  perfai^  goes  too  &r  when  he  speaks  of  "  omnes 
ejus  Yoltmtatem  {daurfbttt  exo^deatet.** 
'  BoDMii  de  Boo,  1 1390 ; 

"  Ke  ke  jamec  d*ore  en  avant^  Fotz  tel  ke  solt  estre  al  paiz, 

yo  lor  a  miz  en  conyenanty  £  tel  come  lor  anceeiiOT 

N'ierent  de  Bervise  reqnis,  Soldent  fere  a  lor  Seignor.'* 
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oQBAP.xm.  sanctipn  of  the  Norman  baronage  to  his  expedition,  he 
had  won  over  each  Norman  baron  by  himself  to  serve 
him  as  a  volunteer.  And,  wary  as  ever,  William  took 
heed  that  no  man  who  had  promised  should  draw  back 
from  his  promise.  His  scribes  and  clerks  were  at  hand, 
and  the  nmnber  of  ships  and  soldiers  promised  by  each 
baron  was  at  once  set  down  in  a  book.^  A  Domesday  of 
the  conquerors  was  in  short  drawn  up  in  the  ducal  hall 
at  Lillebonne,  a  forerunner  of  the  great  Domesday  of  the 
conquered,  which,  twenty  years  later,  was  brought  to  King 
William  of  England  in  his  royal  palace  at  Winchester. 


§  4.   William^s  Alliance  with  Tostig, 

Wiiliam'B        William  had  thus,  by  a  characteristic  effort  of  his  craft, 
^^^  won  over  his  own  Duchy  to  support  him  in  his  enter- 
England     prise.     He  had  now  to  seek  for  alKes  beyond  his  own 
borders.     And,  first  and  foremost,  it  concerned  him  to 
know  whether  he  could  look  for  any  support  in  the  land  to 
whose  dominion  he  aspired.     There  is  not  a  shadow  of 
evidence  to  show  that  William  had  a  single  native  partizan 
confined  to  within  the  four  seas  of  Britain.*    He  may  have  carried  on 
^^^^^'     intrigues  with  the  Normans  whom  Harold  had  allowed  to 
Mttied        remain  in  England.     But  even  on  this  head  we  have  no 
distinct  evidence.   A  single  notice  some  months  later  seems 
to  show  that,  even  at  the  time  of  William's  landing,  the 
Normans  in  England,  however  eagerly  they  may  have 
wished  for  his  success,  looked  on  his  enterprise  as  hopeless.^ 

^  Roman  de  Boo,  11298; 

"  E  U  Dti88  fist  tot  enbreveTy 
N^  fist  h  ohevalien  nombrer/' 
*  I  have  read,  in  some  peerage  or  book  of  genealogy,  the  pedigree  of  some 
one  wlio  piofesaes  to  be  descended  firom  one  of  the  English  knights  who 
went  over  to  ask  William  to  oome  and  deliver  them  from  the  tyranny  of 
Harold.    Truly  pedigree-makera  will  say  anything. 
'  See  the  account  of  Robert  .the  son  of  Wymarc  in  William  of  Poitiers,  1 28. 
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Bat  it  is  certain  that  one,  perhaps  two,^  native  Englishmen  chap.  xin. 
were  zealous  on  William's  behalf.    At  what  stage  of  his  Wiuiam's 
negotiations  we  know  not,  but  seemingly  early  in  the  year,  braced  by 
one  Englishman  at  least  came  to  William's  court,  to  stir  ^^'^" 
him  up  to  war  against  England  and  to  offer  his  own  Tostig. 
services  for  the  cause.     But  that  Englishman  was  no  dis- 
contented noble  at  Harold's  court,  no  leader  of  a  powerful 
faction  within  his  reahn.     He  was  an  exile,  buoyed  up  by 
an  exile's  proverbially  desperate  hopes.     The  first  foreign 
volunteer  who  answered  to  William's  summons  was  Tostig 
the  son  of  Godwine.* 

In  the  banished  brother  of  the  English  King  William  Position 
found  an  ally  willing  to  help  him  in  all  his  schemes,  an  echemes 
ally  &r  more  impetuous  than  himself,  far  more  eager  to  ^^^ToetSg. 
strike  a  blow  at  once  and  at  all  hazards.     The  fallen  Earl 
of  the  Northumbrians  had  sunk  from  bad  to  worse.     He 
had  now  thrown  off  every  feeling  of  an  Englishman  and  a 
brother  of  the    English    King.     He  had  once  perhaps 
dreamed  of  the  kingdom  for  himself;  he  now  found  him- 
self shut  out  from  all  hopes  of  his  Earldom,  or  indeed  of 
restoration  in  any  shape.     Harold,  as  Earl,  at  the  North- 
hampton conference,  had  done  all  that  he  could  do  for  his 
brother;  but  he  had  agreed  to  the  sentence  of  outlawry 
which  the  national  voice  had  called  for,  and  he  had  not  as 
King  done  anything  to  recall  Tostig  to  his  country.     In 
£Eiot  the  restoration  of  Tostig  was  in  every  way  impossible. 
He  had  shown  his  thoroagh  unfitness  to  rule,  and  it  is  His  hope- 
absurd  to  think  that  he  would   have  been  satisfied  to  ,!^^! 
sit  down  and  live  peaceably  in  England  as  a  private  man.  ^^^* 
Harold  could  have  had  neither  the  will  nor  the  power 
to   break  the   Oxford   compact,    to   dispossess    Morkere 
of  the  Earldom  which  had  been  so  solemnly  confirmed  to 

^  By  the  second  I  mean  Ralph  of  Norftdk,  of  whose  origin  I  shall  speak 
daewhere.    See  Appendix  PP. 

'  On  the  movem^its  of  Tostig  see  Appendix  AA. 
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CHAP.  xnL  him,  and  to  set  fais  brother  to  rule  once  more  over  the 
on  willing  people  of  Northumberland.    Nor  could  he  be 
asked  to  depose  in  favour  of  a  pardoned  outlaw  either  of 
his  two  lo^al  brothers  who  ruled  in  Kent  and  in  East^ 
Anglia.     Nor  could  Tostig  reasonably  hope  that  Harold 
would  put  him  in  a  still  closer  relation  to  himself  by 
restoring  the   West-Saxon  Earldom  in  his  favour.     In 
short,  no  banished  man  ever  seemed  doomed  to  a  moce 
hopeless  banishment.      It    is    not   wonderful   then   that 
the  heart  of  Tostig  was  turned  to  an  exoeeding  latter- 
ness  against  the  country  which  had  cast  him  out,  and 
against   the   brother    who    had   reftised   to   sacrifice    the 
public  weal  to   his  interests.     If  he  still  kept  the  con- 
sciousness of  originally  right  intentions,  such  a  conscious^ 
ness  would  only  add  fuel  to  the  fire.     It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  murderer  of  Gramel  and  Ulf  may  have  looked  on 
himself  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  dT  good  order  among 
the  barbarous  Northumbrians.     At  all  events,  he  looked 
on  himself  as  set  free  fr<Hn  all  ties  either  to  his  brother 
He  deter-    or  to  his  country.    An  attempt  at  an  armed  return  on  the 
j^gt^j^*  part  of  Tostig  was  no  more  than  was  to  be  looked  for. 
byforoe.     j^  ^^j|g  ip^^hat  any  banished  man  of  that  age  was  sure  to 
attempt,  if  he  could  only  gather  the  needful  force  in  any 
quarter.     Osgod  Clapa,  Godwine,  iBlfgar,  Harold  himself, 
had  all  set  him  the  example.     The  practice  was  so  common 
that  it  could  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  specially  blameworthy. 
If  we  blame  Harold  severely  for  tie  slaughter  at  Porloek^ 
it  is  really  because  he  pays  the  penalty  of  his  greatness, 
because  we  cannot  help  judging  him  by  a  Beverer  standard 
i>iflference  than  that  by  which  we  judge  smaller  men.^     But  there 
the  case  of  are  very  marked  degrees  in  a  course  which,  however  usual 
thecMOTof*^  the  time,  must  be  set  down  as  being  in  every  case 
other  re-     contrary   to  ideal    loyalty  and   patriotism.     The  case  of 
exiles.        Godwine  needs  no  defence;  it  is  covered  by  the  general 

»  See  vd.  ii.  p.  317. 
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right  of  iDsurrectioii  against  mis-goverament.  If  God-  chap.  ziu. 
wine  came  to  restore  himself,  he  came  also  to  deliver 
England.  Harold,  like  Osgod  Clapa,  tried  to  effect  his 
retum  by  the  help  of  mercenaries  hired  in  a  foreign  land. 
Bat  he  did  not  ally  himself  with  any  enemies  of  the  King 
or  Kingdom.  ^Ifgar,  on  his  first  banishment,  went  a 
step  ftirther  by  leaguing  himself  with  a  rebellious  vassal^ 
if  not  within  the  Kingdom  of  England,  at  least  within 
the  Empire  of  Britain.^  On  the  occasion  of  his  second 
banishment,  he  did  not  scruple  to  employ  the  help  of  a 
fleet  of  Wikings,  who  must  have  been  cruising  on  the 
shores  of  England  with  no  friendly  intent.^  All  these 
are  steps  in  a  downward  scale.  But  neither  Osgod  nor 
Harold  nor  JBlfgar  sank  to  the  wickedness  of  roaming  over 
the  world  in  seaich  of  any  foreign  prince  who  would 
restore  him  by  force,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  utter 
Bubjugation  of  England.  Tostig  alone  Tlid  not  stick  at 
this  depth  of  lareason.  He  stands  before  us  as  acting  more 
distinctly  as  the  enemy  of  his  country  than  any  English- 
man whom  we  have  come  across  since  the  days  of  ^Elfric 
and  Eadric. 

Tostig,  we  have  seen,  on  his  banishment  from  England,  Tostig 

coGB  from 

took  refuge  with  his  brother-in-law  Count  Baldwin,  and  Flanders  to 
spent  the  winter  at  his  Court.^  But,  early  in  the  next  Nonnwdy. 
year,  perhaps  not  very  long  after  the  election  of  Harold, 
most  likely  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  message  which 
passed  between  WiUiam  and  Harold  had  found  its  way  to 
Bruges,  Tostig  was  at  the  Court  of  William,  urging  him 
to  the  invasion  of  England.  He  eagerly  asked  the  Duke 
how  he  could  suffer  the  perjurer  to  reign,^  and  promised 

*  See  vol.  H.  p.  386.  •  See  vol.  0.  p.  434. 
'  See  ToL  ii.  p.  496,  and  Appendix  AA. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  49a  D.  "Tostioua  ....  feetinns  Nonnannism  adiit,  et 
WQlelmam  Duoem  cur  perjurum  naum  regnore  aineret  fortiter  redargnlt.** 
lie  phiaae  "perjuruB  mus**  is  like  the  common  pbrase  of  "the  King's 
rebels'*  and  such  like. 
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oHAP.xiii.  his  own  vigorous  help  in  promoting  all  his  plans.^  It 
b^om"  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  reached  Normandy  before  the  As- 
Wiiliam  semblj  at  Lillebonne,  and  it  is  even  implied  that  the 
exhortations  of  Tostig  were  among  the  indncements  which 
led  William  to  summon  that  Assembly.^  But  Tostig^s 
exhortations  could  have  been  only  a  very  secondary  in- 
ducement, serving  at  most  to  strengthen  and  hasten  a 
resolution  which  William  had  already  formed.  It  would 
be  an  insult  to  William  to  suppose  that  he  really  needed 
Tostig  as  a  counsellor.  The  relations  between  the  two 
men  are  perfectly  easy  to  understand ;  the  small  man  was 
likely  to  be  useful  as  a  momentary  tool  in  the  hands  of 
the  great  man.  Though  Tostig  left  his  wife  at  the  court 
of  her  brother,  the  family  connexion  between  Judith  and 
Matilda  would  secure  him  a  brotherly  reception  at  the 
court  of  Rouen ;  indeed  we  are  told  that,  on  the  strength 
of  that  connexion,  Tostig  and  William  had  long  been 
intimate  friends.^  And  now  each  of  the  two  friends  was 
in  a  position  to  be  useful  to  the  other.  Tostig,  driven 
from  England^  was  in  search  of  foreign  help^  and  the  court 
of  Normandy  was^  the  natural  place  for  him  to  seek  for  it 
in  the  first  instance.  As  soon  as  he  knew  of  William's 
designs  on  the  English  Crown,  he  would  hail  in  him  the 
very  man  for  his  purpose.  And  the  prince  who  already 
planned  the  invasion  of  England  would  rejoice  at  an  alliance 
with  the  banished  and  hostile  brother  of  the  English  King. 
Tostig  had  doubtless,  after  the  manner  of  exiles,  persuaded 
himself  that  all  England  was  ready  to  welcome,  not  only 
himself,  but  any  stranger  who  might  appear  under  the 
pretext  of  restoring  him.  William  was  too  wise  to  believe 
tales  of  this  kind,  but  he  might  well  look  on  Tostig  as 

^  Old.  Tit.  492  D.  "  Seque  fideliter,  cd  ipse  cum  Nonnaimicifl  viribos  in 
AngHam  transfiretaret,  regni  decus  obtenturum  illi  spopondit.*' 

'  lb.  493  A.  "  Ejus  achortatiombuB  animatus  Normaimiae  proceres  oon* 
vocavit." 

'  lb.  492  D.    See  Appendix  0. 
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likely  to   prove  an  useful  tool,  as  one  whose  incursions  chap.  xm. 
might  serve  to  harass  the  King  of  the  English,  and  to 
draw  off  his  attention  from  the  main  danger.    Tostig's 
impetuous   temper  would   naturally  call  for  earlier  and 
more  effective  support  than  the  prudence  of  William  would 
be  inclined  to  give^  or  indeed  than,  at  that  early  stag^  of 
his  preparations,  he  was  able  to  give.     It  was  undesirable 
utterly  to  thwart  Tostig,  or  to  make  an  enemy  of  him ; 
it  was  perhaps  becoming  desirable  to  get  rid  of  him.     He  '^^^^JJ*' 
was  therefore  allowed  to  make  an  incursion  on  the  English  land  with 
coasts.     At  his  own  risk^  but  with  the  Duke*s  sanction,  sanction. 
he  set  sail  from  the  Cdtentin  in  May  at  the  head  of  such  ^^y»  "^^' 
a  naval  force  as  he  could  get  together.     This  force  would 
doubtless  consist  of   Flemish  and    Norman    mercenaries 
and  volunteers.     The  Norman  account  tells  us  that  King 
Harold's  fleet  was  so  vigorously  on  the  alert  that  Tostig 
was  unable  to  land  in   England,  while  contrary  winds 
hindered  his  return   to   Normandy.'     We  know  however 
that  he  did  land  in  England,  and  that  he  did  a  good  deal 
in  the  way  of  ravaging.^     But^  from  this  point,  the  career 
of  Tostig  and  that  of  William  become  altogether  distinct, 
and  the  story  of  Tostig's  later  doings  will  join  itself  to 
anotiier  thread  of  my  narrative.     Tostig  most  likely  chafed 
under  the  restraints  of  William's  prudence;   perhaps  he 
thought  himself  forsaken^  or  even  betrayed,  by  an  ally 

'  Ord.  Yit.  493  C.  "  Interea  ToeticuB  in  Angliam  remeandi  Uoentiam 
A  Duoe  aocepit ;  eique  atudUnm  snum,  tarn  per  se  quam  per  omneB  amioos 
SU08,  firmiter  epopondit.  Sed,  mcut  acriptum  est,  'Homo  oogitat,  Deus 
ordinat,*  evenit  muho  alitor  qoam  sperabat.  Nam  de  Constantino  pelagus 
intravit,  sed  Angliam  attingere  nnllatenus  potuit.  Heraldns  enim  mare 
navium  miHtnmque  copi&  munierat,  ne  qois  hostium  sine  £^yi  conflictu 
introiret  in  regnnm  quod  fraudulenter  invaserat.  Tostious  itaque  magnis 
mnliqae  premebatnr  imgostiis,  a^x>te  qui  neo  Ai^gitMtt  per  bellum  cum  paucis 
contra  in  numeroe  invadere,  nee  Nonnaimiam  propter  contrarietatem  ven* 
torum  poterat  repetere.**  It  is  wonderfbl  how  many  undertakings  in  this 
Age  were  thwarted  by  stress  of  weather. 

'  See  the  next  Chi^yter. 

VOL.  in.  X 
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cHAP.xm.  whose  support  was  so  slowly  and  grudgingly  g^ven.  It 
is  certain  that  he  soon  threw  up  his  alliance  with  the 
Norman  Duke,  and  sought  for  more  ready  help  elsewhere. 


§  5.   William's  Negotiations  with  Foreign  Powers, 

wmiam  The  alliance   with   Tostig  was  a  mere  episode.     The 

vdunteere  banished  Earl  could  be  useful  only  so  far  as  he  was  likely 

^^**^      to  make  a  diversion  of  which  William  might  take  ad- 

vantage.    The  Duke's  serious  business  lay  on  the  continent. 

He  invited  soldiers   from   every  quarter;    the  spoils  of 

England  were  promised  as  their  reward^  and  that  promise 

brought  abundance  of  volunteers  from  all  parts  of  Graul^ 

from  the  royal  domains,  from  Britanny,  from  Poitou  and 

Aquitaine,  and  from  the  more  distant  land  of  Burgundy.^ 

Some  accounts  even  bring  men  to  William's  muster  from 

the  Norman  colonies  in  Southern  Italy.*     The  presence  of 

large   bodies  of  these  mercenaries  or  volunteers  from  all 

parts  of  Romance-speaking  Europe  is  an  undoubted  fact, 

and  it  is  one  which  it  is  most  important  to  bear  in  mind. 

The  Ck>ii-    There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  look  on  William's 

n«^ii^*  *  invasion  as  purely  a  national  Norman  undertaking,  or  on 

Nonnftn     his  army  as  consisting  wholly  of  native  Normans.     We 

have  just  seen  that  it  was  only  as  volunteers  that  William's 

own  subjects  followed  him,  and  as  volunteers  men  of  any 

*  Ord.  Yit.  494  A.  ''Galli  namque  et  Britonee,  Pictavini  et  Bugon- 
diones,  aliique  populi  Ciaalpini  ad  bellum  tnasmarinum  oonvol&nmt^  ei 
Anglic®  prsedie  inhiantea  variis  eventibus  et  periculU  ten»  marique  aese 
obtulerunt.**  Lappenbeig  (545),  and  Mr.  Thorpe  (it  a86)  mora  distinctly, 
hint  that  it  was  firom  miHtaking  the  meaning  of  the  word  *'  Ciaalpini "  that 
Thieny  (i.  252)  got  hia  Piedmonteee  troopa  in  William^a  anny.  We  have 
already  aeen  aomething  of  the  nae  of  the  word  aa  weQ  aa  of  "  tnuiamarinua.** 
See  vol.  i.  pp.  599,  604,  548. 

'  Guy  of  Amiens  (v.  259.  M.  H.  B.  861  C,  Gilea  34)  makes  William 
count  up  French,  Bretons,  Cenomannians,  and  adda, 

"  Appulua  et  Calaber,  Siculua  quibus  jacula  ferret ; 
Normanni  facflee  aotibus  egregiis. 


»» 
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nation  who  chose  to  join  him  followed  him  equaUy.     But  ohap.  xm. 
it    is    a    speaking   witness^   alike   to   William^s   personal  Nomum 
capacity  fcMr  rale  and  to  the  inherent  superiority  of  the  impreaeed 
Norman  national  character,  that  all  this  mixed  multitude  ^^ 
received    a   thoroughly  Norman   impress.     The  spoils  of 
England  were  oflfered  to  all  who  would  come,  and  from 
a  large  part  of  Europe   men   flocked   eagerly  to   share 
them.     But  the  head  and  the  heart  of  the  whole  enterprise 
was  Norman.     The  leaders  of  the  enterprise,  the  Duke  him- 
self and  most  of  the  chief  commanders^  were  Norman.    A  Few 
few  princes  or  men  of  princely  houses,  like  Eustace  oi^^^ 
Boulogne  and  Alan  of  Britanny,  commanded  their  contin-  ^^^^^  ^^ 
gents  in  person.     But  the  mass  of  the  foreigners  were  mere  the  fiora^ 
adventurers,  and  we  shall  find  that^  when  the  day  of  battle  adven- 
came,  they  served  under  Norman  commanders.    We  are  *"'*"• 
indeed  told  that  men  came  from  all  lands^  not  only  i(x  the 
sake  of  plunder^  but  to  maintain  the  righteous  cause  of 
William.*      It   is   likely  enough   that,   when   the   Papal 
approval  was  once  given  to  the  enterprise^  men  pressed^ 
as  they  did  in  after  years  to  the  Crusade^  to  atone  for  past 
acts  of  robbery  and  slaughter  by  renewiug  them  with  the 
Church's  blessing.     But  all  that  redeemed  William's  enter- 
prise from  Imng  an  enterprise  of  mere  brigandage  came 
from  the  presence  of  his  own   subjects.     The  instinct  of 
mankind  is  rights  after  all,  in  looking  on  the  Conquest 
as  a  Norman  Conquest.     It  was  the  native  Normans  who 
were  really  foremost  in  the  strife^  and  it  was  the  native 
Normans   who  took   the   firmest   root  in  the  conquered 
bnd.     William's  true  strength  lay,  after  all,  in  the  gallant 
men  who  could  at  least  boast  of  the  comparatively  en- 
nobling motive  that  they  were  supporting  their  native 
sovereign  in  the  pursuit  of  his  fancied  rights. 

'  Will.  Pici.  122.  "Convenit  etiam  exUirnus  milea  in  auxilium  oopioeus, 
quo8  ex  parte  notiaBtma  Ducis  liberalitas,  v^ruifi  omneft  jwia  caussw  Jiducia 
coTUraxit.** 

X    2 
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oHAP.  xin.      The  share  then,  in  point  of  numbers  a  very  important  share, 

wmiam's    taken  in  the  expedition  by  forei^rn  adventurers  is  beyond 

to  foreign    all  doubt.     But  the  negotiations  between  William  and  the 

•""*"•      neighbouring  potentates  are  involved  in  no  smaU  obscurity 

and  contradiction.^     It  was  William's  manifest  interest  to 

obtain^  if  not  the  active  alliance^  at  any  rate  the  neutrality, 

of  all  his   neighbours.     It   was  needfol   for  his  ends  to 

feel  as  secure  as  he  could  make  himself  that  no  French 

or  Angevin  or  Breton  invasion  of  Normandy  would  take 

place   during  his   absence.     It   was    also    an   important 

secondary  object  to  obtain  from  the  neighbouring  princes 

full  leave  for  their  subjects  to  take  a  share  in  ihe  enter- 

Hisem-      prise.     For  these    objects   he    sent  embassies  as  &r  as 

King         Germany  and  Denmark.    The  great  Emperor  Henry  the 

Q^^oQ   Third  had  been,  as  I  need  hardly  repeat,  the  constant  ally 

of  Ger-       ^f  England.     But  he  had  now  been  dead  ten  years,  and 

many  and  ^  ^  •'  ' 

tlie  the  childhood  and  youth  of  his  son,   the  young  King 

1056-1066.  Henry,  was  a  time  of  distress  and  confusion  for  ihe  Teu- 

Compari-    touic  Kingdom.     The  minority  of  Henry   had  been,  in 

tweenUie   many  points,   a  repetition  of  the  minority  of  William. 

^W^um  ^^^  there  was  one  marked  difference  between  the  Oerman 

Mid  of        and  the  Norman  period  of  chaos.     William  had  been  con- 
Henry  the  * 

Fourth.  stantly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  traitors,  and  of  foreign 
enemies  who  sought  to  deprive  him  of  his  coronet  and 
his  life.  Henry  had  not  as  yet  -had  to  fear  either  foreign 
invaders  or  home-bred  rebels ;  he  was  simply  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  by  several  ambitious  men  who  sought  to 
reign  in  his  name.  And  it  is  an  instructive  mark  of  the 
difference  between  the  political  systems  of  Germany  and 
Normandy  that  the  men  who  sought  to  rule  in  Henry's 
name  were  almost  wholly  the  great  spiritual  princes  of  the 
1062.  Empire.  While  still  a  child,  he  had  been,  by  a  mixture 
of  craft  and  violence,  carried  off  from   the  care  of  his 

'  See  Appendix  Z. 
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mother  to  that  of  Hanno  Archbishop  of  Koln,^  and  from  chap.  xiii. 
the  hands  of  Hauno  he  had  passed  into  those  of  another      1065. 
princely   churchman,   the  famous  Adalbert   of  Bremen.^ 
The  young  King  was  now  perhaps  just  beginning  in  some 
degree  to   exercise  a  will   of  his  own.     He  had,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year,  been  girded  with  the  sword  of     1065. 
knighthood  ;^  and  this  very  year  had  witnessed  the  fall      1066. 
of  Adalbert  and   the  partial  restoration  of  the  power  of 
Hanno.^    But,  full  as  the  Gennan  writers  are  as  to  the  No  men- 
reign  of  Henry  the  Third  and  the  minority  of  Henry  the  Norman  ^ 
Fourth,  they  tell  us  nothing  whatever  as  to  any  relations  ?J"^***^"^ 
between   the  £mpire  and   Normandy.*    William  is  notwritew. 
spoken  of  by  them  till  after  he  had  won  the  Crown  of 
England.*     From  Norman  sources  we  seem  to  hear  both 
of  an  alliance  with  the  great  Emperor  himself  and  of  a 
later    alliance  entered   into   during  his  son's  minority.*^ 

*  See  the  story  in  Lambert  and  B^rthold  (ap.  Pertz,  v.  272)  under  the 
year  1062.     Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  iii.  74. 

'  Lambert)  1063.  "Adalbertus  Premensis  Archiepiscopus  .  .  .  ssepius 
ooUoquendo,  obsequendo  etiam  atque  adsentando,  ita  sibi  Begem  brevi 
devinxerat,  ut,  ceteris  episcopis  posthabitis,  totus  in  emn  indinaretur,  et 
ipse  in  regno  oommiini  pene  monarchiam  nsurpare  videretur."  Mihnan, 
HI.  77. 

'  Lambert,  1065.  "  Per  ooncesaionem  ejusdem  Archiepiaoopi  [Adal- 
bert! Bc.]  primnm  se  Rex  arma  bellica  succinxit.** 

*  lb.  1066.     Mihnan,  iii.  81. 

*  It  was  Stamfijrdbiidge,  not  Senlac,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
Lambert.    See  Appendix  N. 

*  Henry,  in  his  own  troubles,  sent  an  embassy  to  William  (Bruno  de 
BeQo  Saxonioo,  c.  36, 1^.  Pertz,  v.  342).  See  also  the  amaring  account  of 
"  Willehehnus  Bostar**  in  Lambert,  1074.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  608. 

^  William  of  Poitiers  says  first,  at  an  earlier  time  (120),  "  Admirabatur, 
laudabat,  ao  venerabatur  eum  supra  nomina  Begum  Imperii  Bomani  ma* 
jestas,  oiyus  olim  glorioeissimus  moderator  Henrious,  Gonradi  Imperatoris 
August!  filius,  cum  ipso  etiam  tum  puero,  veluti  cum  nominatissimo  Bege, 
anddtiam  junxit  ac  aodetatem."  He  now  (123)  says,  "£t  Bomanorum 
Imperatori  [he  was  not  yet  Emperor]  H^urico,  Henrid  Imperatoris  fiHo, 
nepoti  Imperatoris  Chounradi,  noviter  junctus  foit  in  amidtii.**  After  the 
former  passage  the  Archdeacon  adds,  what  is  yet  more  amadng,  that  the 
Eastern  Emperor  wished  for  William  as  a  n^ghbour  to  hdp  him  to  with- 
stand the  advance  of  the  ]dah<Hnetans ;  **  Optabat  hunc  vidnum  et  amicom 
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OHAP.  xni.  Such  an  alliance  in  the  Emperor's  life-time,  ten  years  back 
or  more^  need  not  have  been  in  any  way  directed  against 
Possible      England.     And  an  alliance  with  Normandy  during  the 
^the"^     earliest  years  of  King  Henry,  while  he  was  still  under  his 
Empress     mother's  guardianship,  might  seem  no  unlikely  object  of 
favour  of    his  mother's  policy.     The  Empress  Agnes,  it  must  be  re- 
membered,  was  a  member  of  that  house  of  Poitiers  which 
had  suflPered  so  deeply  at  the  hand  of  GeoflPrey  of  Anjou,^ 
and  she  might  very  naturally  seek  to  maintain  or  to  renew 
a  connexion  with  a  power  which  was  the  strongest  enemy 
of  the  enemy  of  her  own  family.     But,  at  the  time  which 
we  have  now  reached,  the  power  of  Agnes  had  wholly 
passed    away ;    alliance    with   Normandy   moreover   now 
meaut  hostility  to  England ;  and  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  see  what  interest  either  the  young  King  or  his  suc- 
cessive archiepiscopal  advisers  could  have  in   supporting 
German      the  claims  of  William  against  the  claims  of  Harold.     Our 
to%T^-    Norman  informant  however  describes  Henry  as,  in  high- 
^^7^     sounding   but    somewhat   vague    terms,   committing   his 
kingdom  to  an  active  support  to  the  Norman  side.^     This 
again,  strange  as  it  sounds,  can  hardly  be  sheer  invention, 
though  we  instinctively  suspect  exaggeration  in  no  small 
Probable     degree.     It  may  be  enough  if  we  suppose  that  Henry  or 
ct^^  his  counsellors  agreed  to  put  no  hindrance  in  the  way  of 

such  subjects  of  the  Empire  as  might  choose  to  join  the 
Norman  standard  as  volunteers. 
Negotia*         The  negotiations  with  Sw^^n  of  Denmark  again  rest 
Swegenof  wholly   on   Norman  authority.     We    are   told    that   the 
^^^®**™*^»  Danish  King  promised   help  to  William,  which  promise 

nobilis  et  ampla,  multasque  Regibus  dominans  Constantinopolis,  quo  pro* 
pugnatore  ^^emeret  gravem  potentiam  Babylonis.*'  The  wise  prov«4>  r^ 
^payK^w  ^iXw  ixv**  f^^wa  oifie  txD*  (Efpjoih.  Vita  K.  i6)  must  have  been 

*  See  vol.  ii  pp.  273,  372. 

'  Will.  Pict.  123.     "CajuB  [Henrioi]  edioto  in  quemlibet  hostem  Ger- 
mania  el,  postdaret,  veniret  adjntrix.*' 
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he  was  so  far  from  keeping  that  he  sent  a  large  body  of  ohap.xiii. 
troops  to  the  support  of  Harold.'     With  this  latter  state-  ^  »?«^ 
ment  I  shall  deal  in  its  proper  place.     As  for  negotiations  and  faith- 
between  WiUiam  and  Swegen,  they  are  perfectly  possible. 
But  it  is  hard  to  see  what  interest  Swegen  could  have  had  Position 
in  supporting  William.     Swegen  was  the  cousin  of  Harold,  tereste  of 
and,  though  Godwine  had  withstood  his  claims  on  the  Eng-  Swegen. 
lish  Crown,  alliance  with  him  as  King  of  the  Danes  had 
always  formed  part  of  the  Earl's  policy.^     If  Swegen  at 
this  time  cherished  any  hopes  of  the  English  Crown,  the 
succession  of  William  stood  far  more  directly  in  the  way 
of  those  hopes  than  the  succession  of  Harold.     Nothing 
could  be  a  more  complete  hindrance  to  any  schemes  of 
Swegen 's  than  the  transfer  of  the  Crown  to  a  wholly  alien 
invader.     On  the  other  hand,  his  chances  were  distinctly 
bettered  by  the  transfer  of  the  Crown  to  a  djmasty  of 
which   he  might  almost   count  as   a  member.     If  then 
Swegen  had  really  had  any  mind  to  meddle  in  English 
affairs,  we  may  be  sure  that  his  help  would  have  been  given 
to  tlie  side  of  Harold  and  not  to  the  side  of  William. 
But  it  is  feur  more  likely  that  the  wariest  prince  in  Europe 
promised  neutrality  and  kept  it. 

Even  the  negotiations  of  William  with  princes  much  Negotia- 

•I  J  •  !•    1.x  J     1  r\—     tiona  with 

nearer  home  are  wrapped  up  m  no  slight  darkness.     One  ^^ 
manifest  object  was  to  insure  the  safety  of  his  frontier  in  ^J^^Ji. 
the  direction  of  Paris.     William's  close  connexion  with  aa  to  the 
Baldwin  of  Flanders^  and  the  guardianship  exercised  by  between 
Baldwin  over  the  young  King  Philip,  might  seem  enough  g^^^ 
to  make  matters  tolerably  safe  on  that  side.     If  Baldwin's 

1  WHL  Pict.  1 33.  « Bex  quoqne  Danorum  Saenus  fidem  legationibus  ei 
spopondity  Bed  inimids  ejus  amicum  exhibebat  se  fidelem,  sicnt  in  sequentibus 
legendo  ipains  detrimenta,  spectabis.*'  This  of  ooune  takee  in  the  help  which 
Swegen  gave  to  the  Engiieh  insnrgenta  after  WilUam's  coronation,  but  it 
must  be  connected  also  with  Williain*8  assertion  (p.  152)  that  there  were 
Danish  troops  at  Senlao. 

•  See  v<^  ii.  pp.  91,  93. 
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OHAF.  xin.  affinity    with    William    did    not    absolutely    secare   the 
help   both    of   France   and    Flanders,    it  would   at   any 
rate,  it  might  be  thought,  secure  Normandy  against  all 
fear  of  attack  from  either  quarter  while  her  sovereign  was 
engaged  in  his  great  enterprise.     But,  in  the  only  account 
that  we  have,  Baldwin  does  not  appear  as  acting  at  all  in 
his  character  of  guardian*     William  goes  as  his  own  am- 
Interview   bassador  to  King  Philip.    The  two  princes  meet  at  the 
PWurMid  great  Abbey  of  Saint  Germer  in  the  district  of  Beauvais, 
William,     a  gpQt  within  the  royal  dominions,  but  only  a  few  miles 
WilHain      from  the  border  Norman  town  of  Goumay.^     William  asks 
hcdd*:^-    ^^'  ^^®  over-lord's  help  in  his  enterprise,  and  offers,  in 
Umd  80  a     return  for  such  help,  to  hold  England,  no  less  than  Nor- 
the  French  mandy,  as  a  fief  of  the  French  Crown.^     Philip  consults 
his  nobles,  who  argue,  naturally   enough,   that  nothing 
can  be  more  dangerous  to  the  French  Kingdom  than  any 
increase  of  the  strength  of  the  Norman  Duchy.    The  offer 
to  hold  England  in  fief  does  not  blind  them;  William's 
vassalage  for  England  will  be  still  more  nominal  than  his 
Philip  hoB-  vassalage  for  Normandy.^    The  answer  g^ven  is  therefore 
^^Jl^   unfavourable ;  and  William  leaves  the  presence  of  his  over- 
lord with  very  high  words  on  his  lips.     Whether   this 
story  be  literally  true  or  not,  it  shows  how  familiar  to 
men's  minds  the  notion  of  Commendation^   even  on  the 

'  Roman  de  Ron,  1 1336  ; 

"En  Bdveidn,  &  Saint-Girmer 
Ala  li  Dub  el  Rei  parler." 
I  &ncy  that  the  splendid  church  of  thia  monastery  is  lees  known  than  it 
should  be  to  travellen  and  architectunJ  students.     It  oontains  nothing  so 
old  as  the  days  of  William  and  Philip,  but,  among  other  magnificent  por- 
tions, it  has  a  Lady  Chapel  which  reminds  one  at  once  of  the  Chapel  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  at  Westminster  and  of  that  of  Saint  Lewis  at  Paris. 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  11330 ; 

"  Ke  se  tant  aidier  li  voleit,  Engleterre  de  li  prendreit, 

Ke  par  s*ale  ^ust  son  dreit,  £  volentiers  Ten  serrireit." 

•  lb.  11363; 

"  Quant  Engleterre  ara  cunquise,        Petit  sert,  mais  meins  servira, 
Poiz  jlk  n*areiz  de  li  servise ;  Quant  plus  ara,  meins  vos  fera." 
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greatest  scale,  still  was.     It  shows  how  little  of  indignity  chap.  xiii. 
attached  to  the  vassal's  position,  and  of  how  little  practical 
value  was  the  oath  of  homage.     We  are  presently  told  that 
Philip  in  no  way  promoted  William's  object,  but  that  he 
rather  did  all  that  he  could  to  hinder  it.^     Instead  of  any  Negotu- 
distinct  account  of  William's  negotiations  with  his  father-  Baldwin  of 
in-law^  we  get  only  an  unintelligible  romance.*    But  the  ^T*^<*«™- 
practical  issue  of  both  the  French  and  the  Flemish  nego- 
tiations   seems  plain.     Neither  Philip  nor   Baldwin,   in 
their  character  as  sovereigns,  gave  William  any  help.     It 
is  even  likely  that  Philip,  so  far  as  he  either  had  a  will 
of  his  own   or   was  guided  by  French  counsellors,   dis- 
couraged William's  enterprise   rather  than   promoted  it. 
But    abundance    of   volunteers    from    both    France   and  French  and 
Flanders  took  service  in  William's  army.     The  Flemings,  voitmteen 
above  all,  the  countrymen  of  Matilda,  pressed  eagerly  to  ^^g 
his  standard,  and  they  formed  an  important  element  in^nny. 
the  Conquest  and  in   the   settlement  which   followed  it. 
Matilda's  son  Gerbod,^  (Jilbert  of  Ghent/  and  Walter  of 
Flanders,^  are  all  names  which  are  found  among  the  con- 
querors of  England;  and  those  of  Gerbod  and  Gilbert  will 
again  appear  in  our  history. 

In  the   region   intermediate    between  Normandy  and  Eustace  of 
Flanders,  the  cause  of  William  was  eagerly  taken  up  byasealous 


'  Roman  de  Bou,  11368 ; 

"  Li  Bda  el  Due  aidier  ne  vout, 
Ainz  le  destorba  quant  il  pout.^ 

*  See  Boman  de  Kou,  11 390-1 1433,  and  Appendix  Z. 
'  See  above,  p.  86,  and  Appendix  O. 

*  See  Dugdide,  Baronage,  i.  400;  Mon.  AngL  t.  491 ;  Ellis,  i.  422. 
The  charter  there  quoted  (later  than  1274),  by  an  amaaring  piece  of  gene- 
alogy, makes  Gilbert  a  son  of  Count  Baldwin  and  a  nephew  of  WHliam. 
"Gisdbertus  de  Gaunt,  fiHus  Baldwin!  Oomitis  de  Flandri&,  venit  cum 
WiUdmo  Conqusestore  avunculo  suo  in  Angliam/* 

'  Dugdale,  i.  425 ;  Mon.  An^.  vi.  959;  EDls,  i.  420,  504.  "Walterus 
Bee  ....  venit  cum  Conqufestore  et  habnit  heereditatem  suam  in  Flan- 
drift/*    He  appears  in  Domesday  as  <'  Walterus  Flandrensis." 


»» 


»» 
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oHAP.xui.  Count  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  the  brother-in-law  of  King 

wmSL.     Eadward,     He    had,   of  all  men,  wrongs,   as  he   would 

deem  them,  to  avenge  on  Harold  and  on  England.    The 

chastisement  which  Godwine  had  refused  to  work  on  the 

insolent  burghers  of  Dover  *  might  now  at  last  be  wrought 

on  them  and  on  their  whole  race,  with  the  usurping  son 

of  the  old  traitor  at  their  head.     Eustace  probably  needed 

no  invitation  to  take  his   share  in  the  enterprise.     He 

came   himself,   and   he    led    others   to    follow   the   same 

course.    An  incidental  notice  of  one  of  his  followers  throws 

some  light  on  the  class  of  men  who  flocked  to  William's 

banners,  and  on  the  rewards  which  they  received.     One 

Stoiy  of      Geoffrey,  an  oflScer  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bertin  at  Saint 

Ardree.       Omer,  who  had  the  charge  of  its  possessions  in  the  County 

of  Guisnes,  sent  his  sons  Arnold  and  Geoffrey  to  the  war. 

A  daily  pay  and  many  gifts  from  the  Duke  were  their 

immediate   reward,    and    in    the    end    they    received    a 

grant  of  lands  both  in  Essex  and  in  the  border  shires 

of  Mercia  and  East-Anglia,  under  the  superiority  of  their 

patron  Count  Eustace.^ 

Great  But  the  country  from  which,  next  to  his  own  Duchy, 

auxiliariee  William  drew  most   support  in  his  enterprise,  was  un- 

^^^'    donbtedly  the   neighbouring,  the   nominally  vassal,  land 

State  of  the  of  Britanny.     When  we  remember  the  internal  dissensions 

^jwfciiwt  ^^  ^^^^  country,  and  the  way  in  which  a  party  among 

England     the   Bretons  had   supported  William  against  their  own 

popular  in   sovereign,^  this  is   in  no  way  wonderful.     And,   though 

^*    loyalty  to  a  Norman  over-lord  is  not  likely  to  have  counted 

for  much,  another  motive  may  well  have  worked  to  fill 

the  Norman  host  with  Breton  recruits.    The  Celtic  race 

has  a  long  memory,  and  the  prospect  of  waging  war  in 

the  insular  Britain  against  the  Saxon  intruder  may  not 

have  been   without  charms    for  the   descendants  of  the 

'  See  voL  ii.  p.  154.  '  See  Appendix  BB. 

•  See  above,  pp.  231,  ^33. 
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Armorican  exiles.     Certain  it  is  that  the  Breton  auxilia-  chap.  xm. 
ries,  under  Alan  Fei^nt,  a  cousin  of  the  reigning  Count  ServiceB  of 
Conan,  one  of  the  many  sons  of  his  uncle  Odo,^  played  gant. 
an   important  part  in  the   conquest  of  England.     Even 
Dinan,  so  lately  besieged  by  William,  now  sent  its  lord 
to  swell  William's  muster.'    Helpers  came  also  from  more 
southern  regions;    Haimer,  Viscount  of  Thenars  in  the 
land  of  Poitou,  came  at  the  head  of  his  force,  and,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  was  admitted  to  William^s  most  inti- 
mate counsels.^    Angevin  auxiliaries  we  should  have  been  Yoliinteers 
less  ready  to  look  for ;  but  they  too  are  found   in  our  j^u,  Tou- 
lists.*     We   find  also   a  warrior  from  the   marchland   of  Jf^^^-j 

Geoflfrey  of 

Tours  and  Blois,  G^eoffrey  of  Chaumont,  a  homager  of  Chaumont. 

Count  Stephen  of  Chartres.     He,  as  we  read  in  the  annals 

of  his  house,  gave  up  all  his  fiefs  to  Sulpicius  of  Amboise 

the  husband  of  his  niece,  and  himself  went  forth  to  win 

new  fortunes  in  England/    Yet  one  would  have  thought  State  of 

that  the  state  of  that  part  of  Gatd  would  just  now  have      ^^"' 

afforded  scope  enough  for  the  energies  of  the  most  warb'ke. 

The  two  successors  of  Geoffrey  Martel,  Geoflfrey  the  Bearded 

• 

^  On  Odo»  see  above,  pp.  x68,  230.  This  Alan  Fen^gant  mnst  be  carefully 
diitinguished  from  his  cousin  Alan  Fergant,  who  was  afterwards  Count  of 
Britannj,  and  who  married  William's  daughter  Constance.  See  the  pedigree 
drawn  out  by  Mrs.  Green,  Princesses,  i.  35.     So  Homan  de  Bou,  11508  ; 

**  Alain  Felgan  yint  el  passage, 
Ki  des  Bretunz  out  grant  bamage." 
*  Roman  deBou,  11511;  ''£  li  Sire  i  yint  de  Dinan.** 
"  lb.  1 1505; 

"  Le  visquens  i  yint  de  Toarz, 

Haimon  de  bien  grant  po^ir, 
£  ki  poeit  grant  gent  ayeir.** 
In  Win.  Piot.  143  he  is  "Haimerius.** 
«  Roman  de  Rou,  11313  ; 
"  Poix  a  requis  ses  boens  yeizins,         Cels  de  P<mtif  h  de  Boloigne, 

Bretunz,  Mansels  et  Angeyins,  K*od  li  yiegnent  en  sa  beeoigne.** 

'  liber  de  Castro  Amhaam,  c.  iy.,  1^.  D*Achery,  iii.  376.  He  joined 
William  when  he  was  ''  omnem  militiffi  yaletudinem  quam  inyenire  potuit 
in  arma  oommoyens,**  and  when  "  ex  diywsu  regionibus  optimi  milites  et 
l^cUicosi  gregatim  oonyenirent.**  After  a  fitting  panegyric  we  read,  "  Statim 
ut  a  Guillezmo  Duce  fuit  agnitus,  siq>er  omnes  ei  familiarior  est  habitus.** 
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CHAP.  xui.  and  our  historian  Pulk  Bechin,  were  now  engai?ed  in  a  war 
tween  ^^  brother  against  brother.^  It  was  in  this  very  year  that 
^IpSk  ^^^  ^'*y  of  Angers  was  betrayed  ^  to  Fulk,  and  that  Count 
Becshin.  GeoflPrey  was  led  away  as  a  captive  to  Chinon,^  the  fortress 
^®^^  overhanging  the  Vienne,  the  fortre&s  so  famous  in  the  days 
to  Folk,  when  Counts  of  Anjou  were  also  Kings  of  England,  and  so 
fiunous  again  when  Capetian  royalty,  banished  from  its 
own  Paris^  found  shelter  in  the  lands  which  had  once  been 
Conan  of  Angevin.  In  this  same  year  too  Conan  of  Britanny  met 
his  war  with  his  death,  and  met  it^  as  some  said,  by  the  wiles 
5^if«id  ^^  William.*   Strange   to   siay,  this  suspicion  reaches  us 

death.        only  from  the  Norman  side.     Other  authorities,  Breton 
1066. 

and  Angevin,  speak  only  of  a  war  which  Conan  waged 

against  Anjou,  and  in  which,  by  whatever  means,  he  lost 

Legend  of  his  life.     It  is  a  Norman  writer*  who  tells  us  how,  when 

death.        William  was  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  England^  Conan 

sent  to  wish  him  good  luck  in  his  enterprise,  but  at  the 

same  time  to  .demand  the  cession  of  Normandy  to  himself. 

He,  Conan,  was  the  lawful  heir  of  the  Duchy;  the  Bastard 

could  have  no  right ;  the  Bastard  too,  with  his  accomplices, 

had  poisoned  Conan's  father  Alan,  and  had,  up  to  that  day, 

usurped  the  possession  of  a  land  which  should  have  been 

his.     If  Normandy  was  not  at  once  given  up  to  its  lawful 

prince,  Conan  would  at  once  assert  his  rights  with  his  whole 

force.     William,  we  are  told,  was  somewhat  frightened, 

*  See  the  aocoimt  of  this  war  in  the  Gesta  Consulum,  D*Achery,  iii.  259, 
where  Fulke's  oonduct  to  his  brother  is  called  a  "  persequutio/*  while  Fulk 
himself  (p.  233)  speaks  of  his  own  "  tribulatio**  and  the  "invasio"  of  his 
brother. 

'  Gest.  Cgdb.  259,  where  we  hear  of  "proditio**  and  "  proditores,"^  while 
Fulk  (u.  s.)  speaks  only  of  a  "campestre  prcelium  in  qao  emn  [Geoffivy] 
Dei  gratid  superavi,**  and  adds  ddicately,  "  proinde  aocepi  dvitatem  Ande- 
gaVBB.**  See  also  the  two  Angevin  Chronicles  in  Labb^  i.  276,  and,  more 
fuBy,  288.    These  troubles  were  among  the  effects  of  the  comet. 

'  Gest.  Cons.  260.  "  Fulco  Richin  Barbatum  fratrem  suum  captum  tenuit 
et  in  vinoulis  Ghainoni  castro  posuit.** 

*  See  Appendix  (X;. 

*  Win.  Gem.  vii.  33.     He  is  fbUowed  by  Benoit,  36866-36963, 
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but  God  delivered  him  out  of  his  danger.  There  was  ca^-  ^tin. 
a  Breton  noble^  a  chamberlain  of  Conan,  who  had  sworn 
fealty  to  William  and  to  Conan  alike,  and  who  had  borne 
ilie  message  to  William  as  Conan's  ambassador.  He  under- 
took— at  whose  bidding  or  from  what  motive  we  are  not 
told — ^to  rid  the  world  of  his  Breton  master.  He  smeared 
the  gloves,  the  bridle,  and  the  hunting-horn  of  Conan  with 
poison.  The  Count  was  engaged  in  his  Angevin  campaign, 
and  was  besieging  the  fortress  of  Ch&teau-Gontier,  not  far 
from  the  Cenomannian  border.  The  defenders  had  capitu- 
lated,  and  Conan  seems  to  have  been  in  the  very  act  of 
making  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  town.  The  Count 
put  on  his  gloves,  he  grasped  the  bridle,  and  unwittingly 
raised  his  hand  to  his  mouth.  The  poison  took  effect,  and 
before  long  Conan  was  a  corpse.  The  Duke  was  now  at 
leisure  to  give  his  whole  mind  to  the  expedition  against 
England. 

If  such  a  tale  as  this  was  current,  it  is  not  wonderful  WilUam 
that   rumour   went  on   to  charge   William   with   having  with  the 
plotted  a  crime  by  which  he  so  greatly  gained.     As  to  ^^^^ 
the  likelihood  of  the  case,  I  might  almost  repeat  what  probabiU- 
I  have  already  said  when  the  same  charge  was  brought  the  case, 
against  William  in  the  matter  of  Walter  and  Biota.^    The 
whole  tale,  from  the  threat  of  Conan  onwards,  reads  like 
a  romance.     Did  we  find  it  in  a  hostile  Breton  or  Angevin 
writer,  we  should  at  once  set  it  down  as  an  invention  of 
hostile  spite.     And  does  the  romance  really  gain  any  fur- 
ther authority,  because  it  has  found  its  way  into  a  Norman 
chronicle  ?    The  silence  of  the  hostile  writers  surely  tells 
more  on  the  other  side.     Conan,  it  seems  plain,  died  sud- 
denly during  his  Angevin  expedition ;  it  was  easy  to  attri- 
bute the  deed  to  William  ;  it  was  no  less  easy  to  deck  out 
the  story  with  romantic  details.    That  William  was  a  secret 
poisoner  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe ;  but  an  English  writer 

*  See  above,  p.  208. 
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CHAP.  XIII.  can  hardly  avoid  the  remembrance  that,  while  the  deaths 
of  Walter  and  Conan  were  laid  to  the  charge  of  William, 
perhaps  in  the  eleventh^  certainly  in  the  twelfth  century,  it 
was  reserved  for  the  nineteenth  century  to  lay  the  death 
of  the  ^theling  Eadward  to  the  charge  of  Harold.^ 


Negotia- 
tions with 
the  Pope. 


Alexander 
the  Second. 
1061-1073. 


1064. 

Influence 
of  HlUOE- 
BRAIO). 


William*! 
embassy. 


The  exact  order  of  all  these  events  it  is  hopeless  to  try 
to  fix,  and  it  is  equally  hopeless  to  try  to  fix  their  relations 
to  the  great  embassy  at  all.  Negotiations  with  Counts 
and  Kings  were,  in  the  age  which  was  just  (^ning,  of  less 
moment  than  negotiations  with  the  Apostolic  throne.  And 
indeed  it  marks  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  history  of  European 
politics,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the  occupant  of  the  Apo- 
stolic throne  was  called  on  to  a^udge  a  disputed  diadem.^ 
The  reigning  Pontiff  was  Anselm  of  Lucca,  who,  under  the 
title  of  Alexander  the  Second^  had  succeeded  Nicolas ;  and, 
after  a  violent  struggle  with  the  Anti-pope  Cadalous  of 
Parma,  he  was  now  in  full  possession  of  the  Holy  See.^ 
But  the  ruling  genius  of  the  Papacy  was  already  the  Arch- 
deacon Hildebrand.  He  it  was  who  saw  how  much  the 
Roman  Church  might  gain  by  lending  its  name  to  the 
cause  of  William.  The  ambassador  of  William,  Gilbert^ 
Archdeacon  of  Lisieux,^  came  and  pleaded  his  master's 


'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  412. 

'  The  famous  application  of  Pippin  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  deposing 
CMldebert  was  rather  a  case  of  conscience. 

*  See  the  very  reniackable  aooount  of  these  struggles  in  Lambert,  1064. 
Milman,  ill.  83.  With  the  high-minded  comments  of  the  impartial  Lambert 
it  is  well  to  compare  the  panegyric  of  the  partizan  William  of  Poitiers  (122). 
He  at  least  had  good  reason  to  say  that  Alexander  "  responsa  edebat  justa 
salutaiiaqve.**    So  Benoit,  36787  ; 

**  A  Bcnne  ert  done  pape  Alizandre, 
Jusz  hoem,  saintismes  e  verais. 
Qui  mult  tint  sainte  Igttse  en  pais.** 
He  goes  on,  prematurely  enough,  to  say, 

"  A  lui  tramist  li  BetB  GuiUaume 
Por  mostrer  Tovre  deu  reaume.** 
'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  238.     "Ne  justam  caussam  temeritas  deooloraret,  ad 
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cause.     He  told  the  tale  which  had  been  so  often  told  be-  chap.  xui. 
fore,  the  rights  of  WiDiam,  the  usurpation  and  perjury  of 
Harold,  the  despite  done  by  him  to  the  holy  relics,     Wil-  He  asks 
liam  craved  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  See  upon  his  righteous  approval 
cause ;  he  offered,  we  are  told,  but  in  vague  and  ambiguous  ^^^^3^, 
language^  to  hold  of  God  and  of  the  Apostle  the  kingdom 
which  he  hoped  to  win.^    The  cause  was  debated  in  the  Debate 
Conclave^  but  it  was  debated  after  the  hearing  of  one  side  cbadave. 
only.     No  advocate  of  England  appeared  at  the  bar  of  ^^*^^^* 
Alexander  to  defend  the  right  of  Harold  to  the  Crown  by  Harold. 
which  England  had  given  him.     It  is  needless  to  seek  for 
the  English  King's  reasons  for  not  appearing  to  answer  the 
accusation  of  William.*   It  was  enough  that,  however  ready  A  defence 
Harold,  as  a  loyal  son  of  the  Church,  might  be  to  seek  dde  would 
spiritual  benefits  at  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles,  he  could  pjj^^' 
not,  as  a  King  of  the  English,  allow  that  any  power  to  the  rights 
give  or  take  away  the  English  Crown  was  vested  anywhere  Crown, 
save  in  the  national  Assembly  of  the  English  people.    To 
plead  before  Alexander  would  have  been  to  recognize  his 
jurisdiction ;  it  would  have  been  to  acknowledge  that  the 
Emperor  of  Britain  had  a  superior  upon  earth.    But,  before  No  sum- 
we  ask  why  Harold  did  not  appear,  we  might  perhaps  ask  babiy  Lnt 
whether  he  was  ever  summoned  to  appear,  and  whether  the  ^  H*^^^ 
Roman  judgement  was  not  pronounced  without  so  much  as 
an  opportunity  for  defence  being  allowed  to  the  accused. 
No  writer  speaks  of  any  summons  as  being  sent  to  the 

ApoetoHouiD  .  .  .  miflit,  jusUtiun  suaoepti  belli  quaatia  potuit  fiunindis 
nervifl  allegana.**  The  name  of  this  eloquent  ambofloadar  oomes  from 
Orderic,  493  B. 

>  Roman  de  Boo,  1 1446 ; 

"  £  B6  90  ert  ke  Deus  volsist  De  Saint  Pierre  la  rocevreit, 

K'U  Engleteire  oonqn^dst,  Altre  fon  Dex  n*en  servireit." 

*  WOliam  of  Mabnesbory  (iii.  238)  diwmMes  the  p<^t;  '^Haroldus  id 
faoere  supenedit,  yd  quod  tnrgidus  natoift  eiset,  vel  quod  cauass  diffideret, 
vel  quod  nuntios  snos  a  WiUehuo  et  ejus  compUcibus,  qui  omnes  portus 
obsidebant,  impediri  timeret.**  Thero  was  deariy  no  roc<»d  or  roceived 
tradition  about  the  matter. 
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OHAP.  xni.  English  King ;   one  writer  alone  hints  at  the  possibility 

Wiffijun'B    of  any  hearing  of  the  defence.^    But  the  cause  of  right  did 

posed  by     not  lack  advocates  even  in  the  Roman  Conclave.     When 

^^^         Hildebrand  dwelt  on  the  benefits  which  the  Church  would 

^^'"'*^™*^-   gain  by  accepting  the  jurisdiction  thus  laid  at  its  feet,  many 

of  the  Cardinals  cast  aside  his  arguments  with  horror.     It 

was  not  for  the  Church  to  become  a  partaker  in  deeds  of 

blood,  and  to  sanction  claims  which  could  be  enforced  only 

by  the  slaughter  of  so  many  men.^     But  in  the  end  the 

worse  reason  prevailed.     Even  in  ordinary  times,  it  would 

have  been  no  more  than  sound  policy  to  welcome,  as  far  as 

might  be,  the  advances  of  a  prince  like  William,  who,  pious 

as  he  might  be,  had  not  always  shown  himself  the  obedient 

servant  of  Rome.     His  uncanonical  marriage,^  and  one  or 

two  other  exercises  of  independence  on  William's  part,* 

would  not  be  forgotten.     But,  far  above  all  these  lesser 

^  I  find  no  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  any  hearing  of  the  En^^ish  side 
anywhere  but  in  the  passage  of  William  of  Mahnesbury  just  quoted. 

*  William  of  Malmesbury  (u.  s.)  says  that  the  Pope  gave  judgement, 
"perpensis  apud  se  utrimque  partibus.**  But  it  is  from  a  letter  written 
long  after  to  William  by  Hildebrand,  then  Gregory  the  Seventh,  that  we 
learn  how  strong  an  opposition  was  made  to  William*s  claims.  The  letter  is 
dated  April  a4th,  loSo,  and  has  chiefly  to  do  with  the  affidni  of  the  see  of 
Le  Mans.  Gregoiy  8a3rB  to  William ;  "  Notum  esse  tibi  credo^  ezcellentissime 
fili,  priusquam  ad  pontificate  culmen  asoenderem,  quanto  semper  te  sinoene 
dilectionis  affectu  amavi,  qualem  etiam  me  tuis  negotiis  et  quam  effioaoem 
exhibui,  insuper  ut  ad  regale  &8tigium  creeceres  quanto  studio  laboravi. 
Qua  pro  re  a  quibtudam  frairibus  magnam  pene  infcmdam  pertuli,  $ub- 
murmurantibiu  quod  ad  tcmta  homicidia  perpetranda^  tamto  favore  meam 
operam  imptndiiaan.  Deus  vero  in  me&  consdentia  testis  erat,  quam  recto 
id  animo  feoeiam,  sperans  per  gratiam  Dei  et  non  inaniter  oonfidens  de 
virtutibus  bonis  qua  in  te  erant,  quia  quanto  ad  sublimiora  profioeres,  tanto 
te  apud  Beum  et  sanctam  ecclesiam  (sicut  et  nunc,  Deo  gratias,  res  est) 
ex  bono  meliorem  ezhib«:^es.**  £p.  Greg.  VII.  cxzxvi.,  ap.  Bouquet,  ziv. 
648. 

'  See  above,  p.  89  et  seqq. 

*  Orderic  (48  a  B)  tells  a  story  how,  at  one  stage  of  the  endless  nego- 
tiations about  Abbot  Robert  of  Saint  Evroul  (see  above,  p.  184),  Robert 
came  with  certain  Papal  Legates  to  claim  his  abbey ;  "  Audiens  vero  Dux 
.  .  .  vdiementer  iratus  dixit  se  quidem  Legatoe  Pap»  de  fide  et  reOigione 
Christian&,  ut  communis  patris,  libenter  susoepturum;   sed  si  quis  mona- 
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questions,  Borne  was  already  beginning  to  practise  her  chap.  xnr. 
characteristic  arts  under  their  greatest  master.     Slaughter,  ^^*^J.^ 
robbery,  devastation,  all  the  horrors  of  an  unprovoked  war  brand, 
against  an  unoffending  nation^  were  to  be  held  as  nothing 
when  the  interest  of  the  Roman  See  was  in  the  other  scale* 
Never  before  had  such  an  opportunity  been  offered  to  the 
successor  of  the  Fisherman.     It  was  not  merely  to  win 
greater  authority  over  a  single  island.    The  appeal  of  Wil- 
liam to  the  papal  court  created  a  precedent  by  which  the 
papal  court  might  claim  the  disposal  of  all  the  crowns  in 
Christendom.     The  voice  of  Hildebrand  conquered^    The  Alexander 
decree  went  forth  which  declared  Harold  to  be  an  usurper  Ball  in 
and  William  to  be  the  lawful  claimant  of  the  English  ^^[    • 
Crown.     It  would  even  seem  that  it  declared  the  English 
King  and  all  his  followers  to  be  cut  off  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  faithful.^     William  was  sent  forth  as  an 
avenger,  to  chastise  the  wrong  and  perjury  of  his  faithless 
vassal.     But  he  was  also  sent  forth  as  a  missionaiy,  to 
guide  the  erring  English  into  the  true  path,  to  teach  them 
due  obedience  to  Christ's  Vicar,  and  to  secure  a  more 
punctual  payment  of  the  temporal  dues  of  his  Apostle.^ 
The  cause  of  the  invasion  was  blessed,  and  precious  gifts 
were  sent  as  the  outward  signs  of  the  blessing.     A  costly  His  dfts 
ring  was  sent  containing  a  relic  holier,  it  may  be,  than  any 
on  which  Harold  had  sworn,  a  hair  of  the  Prince  of  the 

cli<»-nm  de  terra  suft  fajlnmniam  sibi  contrariam  inferret,  ad  altiorem  quer- 
cum  TidnsB  silyse  per  capitium  irreverenter  saspensurum.'*  This  was  in 
1065.  William  plainly  knew  nothing  of  any  benefit  of  clergy,  and,  when 
the  witnesses  are  liable  to  be  hanged,  the  proceedings  of  the  court  can 
hardfy  be  called  free. 

'  So  1^  least  Waoe  (12353)  makes  WiUiam  say  after  he  is  landed  in 
England; 

"  E  si  saunt  Engleiz  de  veir,  Ke  cil  sunt  escumengi^ 

A  tua  le  velt  fere  saveir,  De  TAposU^e  ^  del  de  gi^.** 

*  We  may  infer  this  last  object  from  the  care  with  which  William  (see 
WilL  Piet.  144)  took,  after  his  coronation,  to  send  to  Borne  "Sancti  Petri 
pecmuam,**  and  also  from  his  fiunous  correspondence  with  Qregory.  See 
Lanfranc,  ep.  10  (Giles,  i.  33). 

VOL.  III.  y 
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cBAF.  xm.  Apostles.^     And  with  the  ring  came  a  consecrated  banner, 
The  con-     ^^  hallow  the  cause  of  fraud  and  usurpation.*    Every  help 

secrated  ^    ^  ^      ^  ^         r 

banner.       that  the  religious  arts  of  the  age  could  give  was  bestowed 
Pe^eraion  ^j^  ^j^g  jmyj  ^j^^  craved  a  blessing  on  the  removal  of  hie 

rdi^ouB  neighbour's  landmark.     Every  terror  that  those  religious 

against  Arts  kept  in  store  for  the  blasphemer  and  the  heretic  was 

^'**^^*  hurled  against  the  King  whose  axe  was  lifted  only  to  defend 
his  own  rights  and  the  rights  of  his  people.  The  name  had 

A  Cnuade  not  yet  been  heard ;  but  in  truth  it  was  now  that  the  first 

^Jl^  Crusade  was  preached,  and  it  was  preached  by  the  voice  of 

^^nfi^<l«  Rome  against  the  liberties  of  England. 

Complete  The  diplomacy  of  William  and  Lanfranc  had  thus  com- 
WiUiam^B  plctely  triumphed.  The  great  fabric  of  deception  by  which 
diplomacy.  ^^^^  subtle  wits  had  cheated  both  themselves  and  others 
was  now  brought  to  perfection.  The  cause  of  William 
was  accepted  by  the  voice  of  his  own  Duchy ;  it  was 
accepted  by  the  public  voice  of  Europe ;  it  was  hallowed 
by  the  judgement  of  the  common  father  of  Christendom. 
At  whatever  stage  in  William's  negotiations  the  final 
answer  from  Alexander  came,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  fix)m  that  moment,  his  own  preparations  were  more 
vigorously  pressed  on,  and  that  recruits  pressed  more 
eagerly  to  his  standard.  His  own  hopes  and  the  hopes 
of  his  followers  now  rose  higher.  It  was  now  not  only 
booty  and  lands  and  lordships,  English  earldoms  for  Nor- 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  11452  ; 

**  Un  gon&n(m  h  im  anel  Si  come  il  dit,  de  boz  la  pi^rre 

Mult  predoB  h  riche  h  bel ;  Aveit  on  des  cheveuls  Saint  Pierre." 

For  a  bair  another  reading  has  a  tooth. 

*  The  banner  is  mentioned  by  most  writers.  Will.  Piot  123.  "Vex- 
illnm  aocepit  [WiBebnus]  ejus  [Alezandri]  benignitate,  Telut  suflhigium 
Sancti  Petri;  quo  prime  ccmfidentius  ac  tutius  invaderet  adversariusi.'* 
Ord.  Yit.  493  G.  "Vezillum  Sanoti  Petri  Apostdi,  oujus  meritis  ab  omni 
perioulo  defenderetur,  transmisit."  WilL  Malms,  iii.  338.  "  Papa  vexillum 
in  omen  regni  Willelmo  contradidit.**  So  Waoe,  u.  s.,  and  Benott,  36807. 
Wace  calls  it  "gonfanon/*  Benolt  "enseigne.** 
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man  knights  and  English  bishopricks  for  Norman  priests,  chip,  xra, 
that  William  could  offer  to  those  who  followed  him. 
To  every  man,  from  whatever  quarter  of  the  earth,  who 
came  to  serve  under  the  consecrated  banner  he  could 
now  offer  the  blessing  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  every 
spiritual  gift  that  the  Pontiff's  hand  could  bestow.  Never 
surely  did  the  world  see  a  more  perfect  triumph  of  un- 
righteous craft  than  when  the  invasion  of  England  was 
undertaken  in  the  name  of  religion. 

The  first  part  then  of  William's  work  was  done.  We  Summaiy. 
must  now  return  to  our  own  island,  threatened  as  she  was 
by  the  Norman  Duke  from  the  South,  threatened,  as  we 
shall  presently  see  her,  by  an  enemy  hardly  less  terrible 
from  the  quarter  whence  her  older  enemies  had  come.  It 
was  the  fate  of  England  in  this  memorable  year  to  be 
exposed  to  two  invasions  at  the  same  moment,  and  against 
two  invasions  at  the  same  moment  the  heart  and  sarm  of 
Harold  himself  could  not  prevail 
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THE   NORWEGIAN   INVASION   AND  THE  CAMPAIGN   OF 

8TAMF0RDBRIDGE.' 


Courae  of  The  clouds  were  thus  gathering  in  the  direction  of  Nor- 
before  the  n^andy,  but  it  was  not  from  Normandy  that  the  first  storm 
^^^^^*  was  to  break  upon  England.  Or  rather  it  was  Normandy 
William,  which  sent  forth  those  first  few  drops  which  were  the  fore- 
runners of  the  tempest  to  come.  The  first  drop  of  English 
blood  that  was  shed^  the  first  rood  of  English  ground  that 
was  harried,  during  this  memorable  year,  was  the  work 
of  men,  not  indeed  fighting  under  William's  banner,  but 
acting  at  least  with  William's  connivance,  perhaps  under 
his  direct  commission.  But  that  first  scene  of  the  drama 
was  the  mere  prelude  to  two  acts  as  stirring  and  wonderful 
as  any  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  history.  Of  the 
two  enemies  of  England,  the  first  was  last  and  the  last 
was  first,  and  the  more  haste  was  emphatically  not  the 
better  speed.  The  fortune  of  William  changed  a  mighty 
rival  into  an  useinl  pioneer,  and  changed  an  invasion  which 
might  have  destroyed  him  into  a  mere  diversion  in  his 

'  In  this  Chapter  we  of  course  retom  to  Kngligh  authorities,  to  the  Chro* 
idcles  and  Florence,  of  whom  the  latter  now  distinctly  puts  on  the  character 
of  an  independent  authority.  These  we  have  to  compare  throughout  with 
the  great  Norwegian  account,  the  Saga  of  Harold  Hardrada  in  ^ono,  many 
of  the  details  of  which  are  manifestly  mythicaL  A  few  scattered  hints  may 
also  be  picked  up  tram  German,  Norman,  and  other  sources. 
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favour.  While  the  wary  Norman  was,  as  ever,  biding  his  chap,  xiv, 
timej  another  more  impetuous  enemy  was  to  make  his 
venture  and  to  fiul  in  it.  Before  we  come  to  the  fall 
of  Harold  of  England,  we  have  yet  to  see  him  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  his  glory.  Before  we  tell  of  th6 
voyage  of  William  and  of  the  campaign  of  Hastings,  we 
have  to  tell  of  the  voyage  of  Harold  Hardrada  and  of  the 
campaign  of  Stamfordbridge. 


§  1.  TAe  First  Expedition  of  Tosiig^ 
May^  1066. 

We  left  King  Harold  of  England  undisputed  master  of  Harold  of 
his  whole  kingdom.     He  had  won  over  the  malecontents  fi^pos- 
of  Northumberland ;   he  had  held  his  Easter  feast  and  J1^^^ 
Gemot  at  Westminster ;  and  the  hearts  of  England  and  dom. 
of  the  world  had  been  stirred  and  affrighted  by  the  awful  1066. ' 
token  which   shone  over  them  in  the  heavens.     It  was 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  perhaps  before  the  warning 
star  had  ceased  blazing,  that  the  misfortunes  of  this  terrible 
year  began.    The  first  blow  came  from  the  traitor  Tostig.  M»y,  1066. 
He  came  from  beyond  sea — ^that  is,  as  we  have  seen,  from  Tostig 
Normandy  with  the  licence  of  William — and,  at  the  head  v^Ti^t, 
of  his  ships  manned  with  Flemish  or  Norman  adventurers^ 
he  sailed  first  to   the   Isle  of  Wight.     The  inhabitants^ 
willingly  or  unwillingly — ^the  latter  is  far  more  likely — 
supplied  him  with  money  apd  provisions.^     He  then  sailed 

'  Chroim.  Ab.  Wig.  1066.  "  And  Bona  )>anefter  [after  the  appearance  of 
the  comet]  com  Tostig  eorl  fram  begeondan  se  into  Wiht*  mid  swa  mydmn 
li^  Bwa  he  begytan  mihte.  And  him  man  geald  \Kt  seigfSer  ge  feoh  ge 
metsunge.**  So  floranoe ;  "  Non  mult  opost,  Comes  Toetlus  dt  Fldndrid 
[on  this  point  see  Appendix  AA]  rediens,  ad  Yectam  inBnlam  i^pliouity  et 
postqnam  insulanoe  sibi  tributmn  et  Btippendiimi  solvere  coegerat,  discessit.** 
Hie  Peterborough  Chronicler,  followed,  as  he  so  often  is,  by  William  of 
Malmesbuiy  (ii.  228),  as  also  by  Heniy  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  763  A), 
takes  no  notice  of  Toetig*8  movements  till  he  appears  in  the  Humber.    The 
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CHAP.  ziv.  along  the  South-Saxon  and  Kentish  eoast^  the  coast  along 
^"      .     which,  fourteen  years  before,  he  had  sailed  with  his  father 

ravages  in    ^  ^  *' 

Suaaez  and  in  his  gloHous  retum.  He  thus  passed  on  as  &r  as 
Sandwich,  marking  his  course,  wherever  he  went,  by  cease- 
less and  wanton  ravage;  he  did  harm  everywhere  Uiat 
Great  pre-  he  might.^  But  King  Harold  was  now  making  ready 
of  Harold,  for  the  great  struggle.  No  view  of  his  position  can  be 
SeptTmber.  ^^^^  ^^^  tYiBn.  that  which  describes  him  as  making  light 
of  the  danger  from  Normandy,  and  as  making  no  prepara- 
tion for  defence  except  with  a  view  to  the  expected  invasion 
from  Norway.*  The  truth  is  exactly  opposite.  The  King 
was  busily  engaged  in  preparations  for  the  defence  of  his 
Kingdom  against  the  Norman  before  there  was  any  reason 
to  look  forward  to  any  sort  of  danger  from  the  Northman. 
To  Harold  at  least  his  great  rival's  purpose  was  known 
from  the  beginning.  He  was  already,  as  his  panegyrist 
tells  us,  labouring  by  land  and  by  sea  for  the  defence 
of  his  country .3  He  was  gathering  such  a  land-force  and 
such  a  sea-force  as  no  King  had  ever  before  gathered  in 
this  land.^     He  was  still  in  London*^ — that  is  doubtless 

Norman  account,  it  will  be  remembered  (see  above,  p.  305),  makes  him  not 
land  in  England  at  all  till  he  comes  wiUi  Harold  Hardrada. 

^  Chron.  Ab.  1066.  "And  for  jia  jmsioa,  and  heanuas  dyde  segwar  be 
))am  SB  riman  |)a  he  td  nuhte,  o9  he  beoom  to  Sandwic.**  Flor.  Wig.  "  Ciroa 
ripas  maris,  donee  ad  Bandicmn  portmn  veniret,  pnedas  exerouit.** 

'  Will.  Malms,  ill.  258.  "Pneterea^  qui  [Haroldus]  putaret  minas 
WiUelmi  numquam  ad  fibctum  erupturas,  quod  iUe  conterminorum  Bucum 
bellis  implicaretur,  totum  animuTn  otio  cum  subjectLs  indulserat ;  nam  pro* 
Iboto,  nisi  quod  Norioorum  Begem  adventare  dididt,  neo  militem  oonYocajre 
nee  adem  dirigere  dignatus  fuisset.** 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  "  Moz,  ut  regni  gubemacula  su8oeperat>  .  .  .  ooepit 
.  .  .  pro  potrisB  defensione  ipeemet  terr&  marique  desudare.** 

*  Chronn.  Wig.  Ab.  "And  Harold  cyng  his  [Tostiges]  broOor  geg»- 
drade  swa  mioehie  sdpfaere  and  eac  landhere,  swa  nan  cyng  her  on  lande  ar 
ne  djde*  ibr^am  )>e  him  wses  gecyM  Net  Wyllelm  Bastard  ["  Will^m  eoill 
fram  Kormandige,  Eadwaides  dngces  meg,**  CSiron.  Ab.  and  FL  Wig.]  wdde 
hitSer  ["  ouman,"  Ab.]  and  9is  land  gewinneo,  eallswa  hit  sytHten  ae6de.** 

^  Chron.  Ab.  and  FL  Wig.     "  Da  cydde  man  Harolde  kynge  N  on  Lun- 
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ot  Westminster — when  he  heard  the  news  of  his  brother's  chap.  xiv. 
appearance    at    Sandwich.      He    therefore    hastened    his  He  hastens 
preparations,    and    leaving    London,    most   likely  under  don  to 
the  command  of  Leofwine,  as  Earl  of  the  neighbonring  ^*°*^^^' 
shires,  he  himself  hastened  to  Sandwich.     But  before  the  Tostig 
King  reached  Sandwich^  Tostig  had  sailed  from  thence,  sandwich, 
taking  with  him  a  body  of  the  sailors  of  that  haven,  some 
by  their  own  consent  and  some  by  force.  ^     It  is  only  among 
professional  sailors,  who  might  be  tempted  by  promises 
of  pay  and  plunder,  that  the   rebel  Earl  seems  to  have 
found  any  English  followers.    The  cruise  of  Tostig  along 
these  shores  must  have  struck  him  as  a  sad  contrast  to 
those  days  of  hope  when  the  whole  folk  of  the  sea-fimng 
shires  came  flocking  to  the  coast  ready  to  live  and  die 
with  Earl  Godwine.^     With  his  force  thus  raised  to  sixty 
ships,   Tostig   sailed    northwards;    he    then    entered  the  and 
Humber  and  ravaged  the  coast  of  Lindesey  in  the  Earl-  2n^«ey. 
dom  of  his  enemy  Eadwiue.^     Here  he  acted  like  Swegen 
himself,  or  like  the  earlier  destroyers  in  the  days  of  JSlfred. 
He  burned  towns  and  slew  many  good  men.     The  two  He  is 
Northern  Earls  were    this   time  not  wanting   to   their  ^^®^. 
duty.     Indeed  their   interest  and  their  duty  were   tooi«»?y.^ 

^  ^  Eadwine 

nearly  the   same  to  allow  of  any  slackness.      They  had  and 
no  chance  of  finding  their  own  profit  in  treason,  like  the     ^^  ^'^ 
traitors  of  an  earlier  time.     Eadwine  and  Morkere  hastened 
to  the  suffering  districts  with  the  levies  of  the  country, 

'  Chron.  Ab.  1066.  "  )7a  Tostig  |»tet  geazode  |»tei  Harold  dng  w»8  toward 
Sandwic,  (ra  for  he  of  Sandwic,  and  nam  of  |?am  butsekarlon  sume  mid  him, 
•ume  Hmcesy  lume  unl^anoes."  So  Flotenoe;  "De  butseoarliB  quosdam 
vdentes,  quoidam  nolentei,  Becmn  asBmnens.'* 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 

'  Chron.  Ab.  "  And  gewende  )>a  norS  into  [Hmnbraa]  and  Net  heigode 
on  Lindesege.**  80  Florence;  '^Becevit,  et  ourBmn  ad  Undeeegiam  di- 
rezit.**  Chronn.  Wig*  Petrib.  "  And  \k  hwile  com  Tostig  eoii  into  Hum- 
bran  mid  nxtignm  edpum.**  So  VinUiam  of  Malmeebniy,  ii.  228  ;  "  Eodem 
anno  Toetinns,  a  FlandriA  in  Humbram  navlgio  aexaginta  naviom  delatus, 
ea  qua}  drca  oram  fluminiB  erant  piratici«  excuraioiiibua  infestabat.** 
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CHAP.  XIV.  and  drove  away  Tostig  and  his  plunderers.*  The  sailors 
who  had  followed  him,  willingly  and  unwillingly,  from 
Sandwich^  now  forsook  him.^  The  one  class  saw  no 
further  chance  of  pay  or  plunder ;  the  others  were  doubtless 
glad  of  the  means  of  escape  from  a  service  which 
and  takes  ^^^7  disliked.  Tostig,  with  twelve  small  vessels,^  now 
^JI^^IJ^  sailed  for  Scotland  and  sought  shelter  with  his  sworn 
brother  King  Malcolm.  The  tie  of  brotherhood  had  not 
saved  Northumberland  from  ravage  while  Tostig  was  still 
doing  his  duty  as  an  English  Earl;^  but  his  new  cha* 
racter  of  an  enemy  to  his  country  now  earned  him  a 
hearty  welcome  at  the  Scottish  court.  Malcolm  received 
his  brother,  and  supplied  his  force  with  provisions;  and 
Tostig  stayed  under  his  protection  through  the  whole 
summer. 

§  2.   Tostig^ 8  applications  to  Sweden  and  Harold  Hardrada. 

Saga  of  We  have  now  reached  a  most  fascinating,  and  at  the 

Hiup^jj-j^^jn  same  time  a  most  difficult,  part  of  our  story.  We  are 
landed  in  the  famous  and  magnificent  Saga  of  Harold 
Hardrada.^  The  tale,  as  it  appears  in  Norwegian  legendary 
history,  is  so  complete,  and  it  is  told  with  such  thoroughly 
poetic  spirit,  that  it  g^s  deeply  against  the  grain  to  have 
even  to  hint  that  nearly  every  detail  must  be  mythical. 
It  is  painful  to  have  to  turn  from  the  glowing  strains 
of  the  Norwegian  prose  epic  to  the  meagre  entries  of  our 


'  Chronn.  Wig.  Petrib.  io66.  "And  Eadwine  eorl  com  mid  landferdo, 
and  adraf  hine  at.**  The  Abingdon  Chronicler  and  Florence  add  Morkere ; 
80  William  of  Mahnesbury  (ii.  228)  ;  "  Ab  Edwino  et  Morchardo,  concardis 
potentieB  fratrtbiUt  impigre  de  provinci&  pnlsus.*' 

*  Chionn.  Wig.  Petrib.     "  And  )>a  butsecarlas  hine  forsocan." 
'  lb.     "  And  he  for  to  Sootlande  mid  zii.  Bnaocum.** 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  384,  457. 

*  The  English  writere  all  transfer  to  him  the  surname  Uarfagra,  which  4 
bdongs  to  the  fieunous  Harold  of  the  ninth  century.  t 
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own  Chronicles,  and  to  pronounce  that  all  that  is  not  chap.  xiv. 
distinctly  confirmed  by  English  testimony  is,  to  say  the 
least,  untrustworthy.  A  void  is  left  which  history  cannot 
fill,  and  which  it  is  forbidden  to  the  historian  to  fill  up 
from  the  resources  of  his  own  imagination.  My  only 
course  will  be  to  follow  the  story  in  the  Saga^  so  far  as 
it  is  recommended  either  by  intrinsic  probability  or  by 
its  agreement  with  our  own  annals,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  point  out  those  particulars  in  which  authentic  evidence 
shows  that  the  details  must  be  fabulous. 

The  renowned  Norwegian  King  was  just  now  enjoying,  War  be- 

4-mvAAn 

x>r,  what  to  his  mind   it   more  likely  seemed,  suflTering  Harold  and 
under,  an  unusual  state  of  quiet.     The  greater  part  of  his  Swegen. 

of  Denmark.  The  details  of  their  warfare  do  not  concern 
English  history.  Yet  an  English  historian  must  feel  a 
-certain  satisfaction  in  recording  the  gallantry  and  per- 
severance with  which  a  man  so  closely  connected  with 
England  as  Swegen  was  had,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
withstood,  and  at  last  successfully  withstood,  so  formidable 
an  enemy.  Two  years  earlier  than  the  time  which  we  have  Peace 
now  reached,  a  peace  had  been  made  between  the  two  them. 
Kings  on  perfectly  equal  terms.^  Now  the  war  had  been  ^^'^' 
wholly  defensive  on  the  part  of  Swegen,  while  Harold  had 
been  seeking  to  annex  Denmark  to  his  own  dominions. 
It  was  therefore  a  distinct  triumph  on  the  part  of  the 
prudent  Danish  King,  when  Harold  acknowledged  his  title 
and  engaged  to  cease  from  all  further  attacks  on  his  king- 
dom. Harold  thus  had  his  hands  free ;  disputes  with  his 
own  subjects,  arising  out  of  the  harshness  of  his  govern- 
ment, were  constantly  happening,^  but  they  did  not 
seriously  weaken  his  power.     The  whole  force  of  Norway, 

'  Snorro,  i^.  Laing,  iii.  70.   The  peace  vras  made  on  the  terms  of  the 
ttatuB  in  quo. 
*  See  the  qootatioii  from  Adam  of  Bremen  in  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 
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CHAP.  XIV.  under  the  most  valiant  and  adventurous  of  her   Kings, 
a  force  practised  rather  than  -weakened  by  the  long  war 
with  Denmark,  stood  ready  for  some  new  undertaking, 
and  such  an  undertaking  was  before  long  set  before  the 
Norwegian  King  by  the  banished  English  Earl. 
Gontradic-       That  Harold  Hardrada  invaded  England  in  partnership 
t>i^eiith6   ^^^  Tostig  is   certain;   but  the  circumstanoes  of  their 
1^*8^*^     acrreement  are  involved   in   much   difficulty  and  contra- 
and  diction.     The  authentic  English  narrative  says  nothing  of 

accou^  any  personal  application  to  Harold  on  the  part  of  Tostig 
before  they  met  On  the  Scottish  coast.  And  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  make  the  alleged  voyages  of  Tostig  to 
Denmark  and  Norway  fit  in  with  the  English  chronology. 
Indeed  the  English  account  might  rather  suggest  that 
Harold  Hardrada  had  planned  his  invasion  of  England 
quite  independently  of  Tostig,  and  that  the  meeting  of 
their  forces  happened  quite  incidentally,  after  the  Nor- 
wegian King  had  already  set  sail.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  voyage  of  Tostig  to  Norway  is  asserted  in  the  Norman 
version,  and  it  is  the  very  soul  of  the  Norwegian  Saga. 
I  shall  discuss  the  details  of  these  different  versions  else- 
where.^ It  is  perhaps  not  absolutely  impossible  to  recon- 
cile Tostig's  voyage  with  the  English  narrative,  but  it 
can  be  done  only  by  wholly  giving  up  the  chronology, 
and  perhaps  some  other  details,  of  the  Saga.  The  English 
account  at  least  shows  that,  if  Tostig  made  any  application 
to  Harold  at  all,  it  must  have  been  made  after  he  had 
taken  shelter  in  Scotland,  and  it  would  suggest  that  it 
was  made  by  messengers  rather  than  personally.  With 
these  cautions,  I  tell  the  tale  as  I  find  it  in  the  Saga, 
warning  the  reader  that  I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  a  single 
detail. 

Norwegian      The  Norwegian  story  makes  Tostig,  on  his  banishment, 

aocount. 


1  K 


See  Appendix  AA. 
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wfaich^  it  must  be  remembered,  is  placed  after  his  brother's  chap.  xiv. 
election  to  the  Kingdom,^  take  the  course  so  familiar  to  ^^^f^e! 
banished  Englishmen  a  few  years  earlier.^     He  goes  first  o^Swegen 

01  Den* 

to  Flanders,  and  thence  to  Denmark^  by  way  of  Friesland.^  mark. 
His  object  was  to  get  help  from  his  cousin  King  Swegen  refusedf 
to  enable  him  to  recover  his  earldom.  The  prudent  King 
offered  him  an  earldom  in  Denmark  instead.  For  this 
Tostig  had  no  mind ;  he  wished  to  recover  Northumber- 
land at  all  hazards.  If  Swegen  would  not  give  him  forces 
for  that  purpose,  he  was  ready  to  go  a  step  further.  He 
proposed  to  Sw^pen  to  revive  his  old  claim  to  the  Crown 
of  England,  and  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the  country. 
He,  Tostigj  would  help  him  in  such  an  enterprise  with  all 
the  force  that  he  could  command.  Swegen  could  not  fail 
to  succeed  in  an  attempt  which  had  been  so  successfully 
accomplished  by  his  uncle  Cnut.  But  the  Danish  King 
had  learned  to  distrust  his  own  power  for  such  an  achieve- 
ment, and  he  had  seen  enough  of  the  world  to  put  little 
faith  in  an  exile's  estimate  of  his  own  influence  in  the 
country  from  which  he  has  been  driven.  Cnut  was  a 
great  man  and  a  lucky  man;  he,  Swegen,  laid  no  claim 
to  either  the  greatness  or  the  good  luck  of  his  uncle. 
Cnut  had  inherited  Denmark;^  he  had  won  Norway  with- 
out striking  a  blow;  but  in  order  to  win  England  he 
had  to  strike  many  blows  and  to  put  his  life  in  great 
jeopardy.  Swegen,  on  the  other  hand,  found  it  a  hard 
matter  to  keep  Denmark  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Norwegian  King.  He  would  therefore  stay  at  home  and 
would  not  run  any  desperate  risks.      Tostig    left  him 

*  See  voL  ii.  p.  656.  »  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  90, 106,  149. 

'  Smcano,  Kp.  Johnstone,  193  ;  Laing,  iii.  78.    See  Appendix  AA. 

'  "  Enn  Gamli  Kndtr  konnngr  dgnadiz  at  erfd  Daaa-riki,  en  med  hernadi 
00  dTOBto  England  ^  (Johjuitoiie,  194).  But  Kigland  was  Gnat*B  first  king- 
dom ;  he  did  not  succeed  to  Denniaric  till  the  death  or  deposition  of  his 
brother  Harold.  (See  voL  I.  pp.  364,  419.)  This  is  anothw  proof  how 
utteriy  the  short  reign  of  Harold  was  foi^otten. 
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CHAP.  XIV.  with  an  expression  of  contempt  for  his  hick  of  enterprise 
and  his  neglect  of  the  interests  of  a  kinsman.  Swegen 
might  have  answered  that  Harold  of  England  was  a 
kinsman  no  less  than  his  brother,  and  that  the  gratitude 
which  he  himself  undoubtedly  owed  to  the  memory  of 
Gt)dwine  passed  much  more  naturally  to  the  head  of 
the  &mily  than  to  one  engaged  in  trea^n  against  his 
house  and  country. 

ToBtiggoeB      From  Denmark  Tostig,  so  the  story  says,  went  on  to 

^v^and^  Norway  to  seek  help  from  its  King   Harold   Hardrada. 

aaka  help    He  found  him  in  Viken,  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the 

of  Harold  ,  .  ' 

Hardrada.  Norwegian  Kingdom.     He  opened  his  errand  to  Harold 

in  the  same  order  in  which  he  had  opened  it  to  Swegen. 

His  ftret     That  is  to  say,  he  at  first  simply  asked  for  help  to  recover 

^powl;    i^ig  Earldom.    This  proposal  found  as  little  favour  from 

Help  to  . 

recover  his  Harold  as  it  had  found  from  Swegen.     The  Northmen, 
2,^^^j»g*    so   said  their  King,  would  have  no  mind  for  a  war  in 
refusal.       England  under  an  English  leader;   common  i*eport  said 
that  the  English  were  not  men  in  whom  it  was  safe  to 
put  much  trust.^    The  massacre  of  Saint  Brice,  the  de- 
position of  Harthacnut,   the  refrisal  to  hearken  to   the 
claims  which  Magnus  had  foimded  on  his  agreement  with 
Harthacnut,   may  all   have  passed  across    the   mind    of 
Harold  Hardrada.     He  had  little  mind  for  an  undertaking 
which  promised  so  much  danger,  and  so  little  profit  in 
ToBtig's      ^^^®  ^^  success.     Tostig  had  therefore  to  tempt  him  by  the 
■^^'^l^^    same  bait  which  he  had  before  offered  to  Swegen.     Let 
Htfoldto    the  King  of  the  Northmen  enter  Engluid,  not  merely 
overi^      to   restore  an  English  Earl,  but  to  place  the  Imperial 
i^lS^  Crown  of  Britain  upon  his  own  head.     Let  Harold  be 
Under-       Kling  over  the  whole  land ;  Tostig  would  ask  only  to  be 
Northum.    Under-king  of  half  England,  no  doubt  of  its  northern 
^^^"^        half.     He  would  become  King  Harold's  man,  and  would 

'  Johnstone,  p.  195.     "Mela  menn  )>at,  segir  hann,  at  )^er  hinir  Enako 
se  eigi  alltruir." 
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serve  him  faithfully  all  the  days  of  his  life.'  He  then  set  chap.  xiv. 
himself  to  answer  the  objections  to  the  enterprise  which 
had  been  raised  by  the  Norwegian  Bong.  Tostig  seems 
really  to  have  believed  that,  after  all  that  had  happened, 
he  still  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  his  faithful  Thegns  in 
Northumberland.  The  expedition,  he  argued,  would  be  one  Aiguments 
of  a  widely  diflferent  kind  from  the  expedition  of  Magnus  **  **^' 
against  England  or  the  expeditions  of  Harold  himself 
against  Denmark.  The  main  hindrance  to  success  in  those 
undertakings  would  not  be  present  in  that  which  Tostig 
now  counselled.  Why  was  the  agreement  between  Hartha- 
cnut  and  Magnus  set  aside  ?  Why  did  not  Magnus  ven- 
ture to  make  good  his  claims  on  England  against  Ead- 
ward  ?  Why  had  Magnus  overcome  Denmark  with  ease, 
while  Harold  himself  had  failed  in  the  same  attempt? 
Success  or  failure  in  such  attempts  depended  wholly  on 
the  disposition  of  the  chiefs  and  the  people  of  the  invaded 
land.  Magnus  had  succeeded  in  Denmark,  because  the 
chief  men  of  Denmark  were  on  his  side ;  Harold  had  failed, 
because  the  whole  Danish  nation  had  been  against  him.^ 
So  Magnus  had  shrunk  from  asserting  his  claims  against 

*  Ordieric  (493  D)  makes  Tostig  make  this  propoeal  to  Harold ;  "  Medi* 
etatem  Anglic  vobiB  retinete,  aliamque  mihi,  qai  vobis  inde  fideliter  ser- 
viam,  retinete.**  The  propoflal  is  qtdte  in  the  spirit  of  any  one  who  repre* 
aented,  or  claimed  to  represent,  Northumberland.  Compare  William's 
alleged  offer  to  Harold  of  England  in  the  next  Chapter. 

*  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  195.  "pyi  eignadiz  Magniis  Konmigr  Dan- 
nuSrk,  at  )>ar  landz  hofiHngiar  veitto  honom ;  enn  j^vi  feokt  )>ii  eigi  at  allt 
landz-folk  8t<5d  i  miiti  |>er.  pvi  bardiz  Magniis  Konangr  eigi  til  Englandz, 
at  aOr  landz-lydr  villdi  hafiib  J&tvard  at  Konungi.**  It  would  ahnoet  seem 
as  if,  both  in  England  and  in  Denmark,  a  distinction  was  drawn  between 
the  chiefe  and  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  people  seem  to  be  conceived  as 
bebg,  always  and  everywhere,  patriotic ;  but  it  was  possible  that  some  of 
the  chief  men  in  both  countries  might  be  won  over  to  the  cause  of  the  in* 
vader.  This  is  eminently  true  of  England  in  the  reign  of  ^thelred.  The 
people,  the  land-folk,  of  Denmark,  says  Tostig,  resisted  Harold ;  the  people 
of  "Ri^glftjiil  were  unanimous  for  Eadward.  None  but  the  Danish  chiefs  are 
q>oken  of  as  supporting  Magnus,  and  it  is  only  firom  the  chiefii  in  England 
that  Tostig  lo<^  for  the  means  of  fulfilling  his  promise  to  Harold. 
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CHAP.  ziv.  Eadward,   because    Eadward  was    tbe    King  whom    the 

people  of  England  had  chosen  to  reign  over  them.     But 

now  the  state  of  things  was  changed.     He,  Tostig,  deemed 

himself  the  equal  of  his  brother  in  all  but  his  kingly  title. 

He  would  support  the  cause  of  Harold  of  Norway^  and 

his  support — so   the  exile  said,  and  perhaps  thought — 

would  bring  with  it  the  allegiance  of  all  the  chief  men 

of  the  land.     Harold  Hardrada,  so  all  men  allowed,  was 

the  first  warrior  of  northern  lands ;  he  had  spent  fifteen 

years  in  an  attempt  to  seize  on  Denmark ;  would  he  refuse 

to  seize  on  England,  now  that  England  lay  ready  for  him, 

only  waiting  for  him  to  take  possession  ? 

Harold  The  arguments  of  Tostig,  we  are  told,  gradually  carried 

to  invade    conviction  to  the  mind  of  Harold.    The  proposed  expe- 

^^  •     dition  was  novel  and  distant ;  it  bade  Mr  to  be  successful^ 

and,  if  successful,  it  would  bring  with  it  unbounded  glory. 

As  such,  it  had  every  charm    for   a   prince,   who  now, 

at  the  age  of  fifty,  had  lost  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  his 

Wiking  youth.    The  expedition  was  determined  on,  and 

it  was  ordered  to  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 

No  men-     It  may  be  merely  the  omission  of  our  saga-maker,  but 

ams^ta^^  it  is  worth  noting  that  we  hear  nothing  of  any  Thing  or 

Uonofany  other    assembly  being    consulted   by   Harold    Hardrada. 

Hwrdd       In  En^and  it  came  within  the  constitutional  Amotions  of 

the  Witan  to  approve  or  to  forbid  any  interference  in  the 

concerns  of  another  country.    Twice  had  it  been  proposed 

in  an  English  Oem6t  to  take  a  part  in  the  wars  of  Swegen 

and  Magnus,  and  twice  had  the  majority  of  the  assembly 

rejected  the  proposal.^    Even  in  Normandy,  whether  as 

a  matter  of  constitutional  right  or  of  personal  prudence, 

William  had  thought  it  needftil  to  consult  an  Assembly 

of  his  Duchy  before  he  determined  on  the  invasion  of 

England.^    But  in  Norway  we  find  no  mention  of  any 

power  which  had  to  decide  upon  such  questions,  except 

^  See  yoL  U.  |^.  90-93.  *  See  above,  p.  390.  ' 
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the  arbitrary  will  of  King  Harold  himself.    There  can  be  no  chap.  xiv. 
doubt  that  Harold  reigned  in  Norway  as  the  despot  which 
his  surname  impUes,  and  the  utmost  that  his  panegyrists 
can  say  for  him  is  that  his  heavy  hand  pressed  equally  upon 
aU.^    But  the  proposed  scheme  was  at  least  freely  discussed 
by  the  public  opinion  of  Norway.     Some  deemed  that  the  Different 
valour  and  good  luck  of  Harold  the  son  of  Sigurd  must  Norwi^-.'* 
be  successful  in  every  land  and  over  every  enemy.     Others  ^'^l**^ 
shrank  from  an  encounter  with  Harold  the  son  of  God-  English 
wine  and  with  the  resources  of  the  land  over  which  he  carU. 
reigned.     England  was  a  land  perilous  to  attack;  it  was 
a  land  fertile  in  warriors ;  there,  above  all,  were  the  Thing- 
men,  the  Housecarls,  men  ever  strong  in  battle,  men  ever 
ready  of  heart  and  hand,  men  any  one  of  whom  was  a 
match  for  two  of  the  choicest  warriors  of  Norway.^    This 
ifl  indeed  a  speaking  witness  to  the  efficiency  of  the  forc» 
which  had  been  called  into  being  by  the  wisdom  of  Cnut, 
and  which  had  lost  nothing  in  strength  or  in  reputation 
under  the  government  of  Harold.     The  fieune  of  the  con- 
queror of  Gruffydd  had  no  doubt  been  sounded  throughout 
the  North,  and  men  shrank  from  the  prospect  of  meeting 
a  chief  and  an  army  so  ready  to  adapt  themselves  to  every 
need  which  the  accidents  of  war  might  bring  with  them. 
Whether  the  details  of  the  story  are  true  or  &lse,  this 
traditional  estimate  of  the  English   Housecarls  must  at 
least  be  genuine.     Nothing  however  is  described  as  taking 
place  to  hinder  the  expedition,  or  to  cause  any  slackening 

'  Snorro,  ap.  Laing,  iii.  lOi  ; 

**  Severe  was  Harold,  but  we  call 
That  just  which  was  alike  to  all.** 
Compare  the  diwrriminating  comparison  between  him  and  his  brother  Saint 
Olaf ;  Johnstone,  225 ;  Laing,  iil.  102. 

'  Snorro,  1^.  J<^mstone,  197;  Laing,  iii.  80.  " Enn  smnir  sogdo,  at  Eng< 
land  mimdi  Terda  torsotty  mann-folk  o&*mikit  4,  oc  )Mkt  lid  er  kallat  er 
|»higa-mainna-lid,  |>eiryaro  menn  sva  fineknir,  at  betra  varUd  eins  (leirra  enn 
II  HaraUds  manna  hinna  besto."  HarokTs  Staller  TJlf  is  scandaliiwd  at  the 
ctjuiparifiou. 
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CHAP.  XIV.  in  the  levies  and  preparations  of  Harold  Hardrada.  Tostig, 
it  is  added^  sailed  in  the  spring  to  Flanders^  to  gather 
forces  both  from  that  country  and  from  England.  We 
here  easily  see  the  confusion  of  the  Norwegian  chrono- 
logy. If  we  can  suppose  these  visits  of  Tostig  to  Swegen 
and  Harold  to  be  true  in  their  main  outlines,  they  are  at 
least  altogether  moved  from  their  right  place. 


§  8.  The  Invasion  of^Earold  Hardrada, 
September^  1066. 

Great  pre-       It  is  not  clear  how  far  the  danger  which  threatened  him 
Su^  of   from  the  North  was  known  to  King  Harold  of  England. 
^^^*     It  is  certain  that  the  appearance  of  the  Norwegian  fleet  was 
tember.      unlocked  for  at  the  actual  moment  of  its  coming.^    But 
this  need  not  imply  that  no  hint  whatever  of  the  great  pre- 
parations of  Harold  of  Norway  had  reached  England.     It 
is  certain  that  the  attention  of  the  King  of  the  English 
was  at  that  moment  altogether  fixed  on  his  preparations 
to  withstand  a  nearer  and  really  more  formidable  enemy. 
The  fleet,  the  news  of  whose  approach  had  driven  away 
Tostig  from  Sandwich,  was  part  of  a  vast  system  of  pre- 
paration  for  the  defence  of  southern  England.     It  is  most 
likely  that,  when  England  was  thus  threatened  by  two 
enemies  at  once,  the   King,  together  with   his  brothers, 
undertook  the  immediate  defence  of  Wessex  and  East- 
The  North  Anglia,  and   he  entrusted  the  defence' of  the  North  to 
^  to  ito    1^  ^wn  Earls.     Harold  himself  could  not  be  everywhere  at 
own  Earifl.  q^^  .  jf  j^^  jj^  ^  choose  between  one  part  of  his  Kingdom 

and  another^  his  first  duty  clearly  was  to  that  part  which 
was  more  specially  his  own,  more  immediately  under  his 
personal  government.    It  might  surely  seem  safe  to  leave 

'  Chron.  Ab.  1066.     ")^a  com  Harold  cymng  of  Korwegan  nor^  into 
Tinan  on  unwaran." 
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Northumberland  and  Mercia  to  the  defence  of  their  own  chap.  xiv. 

Earls^  the  men  who^  of  all  men  in  the  island^  were  the  most 

concerned  to  keep  Tostig  out  of  it.     Eadwine  might  pass 

in  Mercia  almost  for  an  hereditary  prince ;  Morkere  was 

the  special  choice  of  the  Northumbrian  people.    To  trust 

them  to  fight  for  their  own  was  surely  no  mark  of  neglect 

on  the  King's  part,  but  rather  a  sign  of  the  confidence 

which  he  placed  in  his  loyal  and  loving  brothers-in-law. 

At  all  events,  King  Harold  was  doing  all  that  mortal  man  The  King^s 

could  do  for  the  defence  of  southern  England.     For  he  fo^^^ 

knew  well  that  William  Bastard,  King  Eadward's  kins-  d«^!?«*  «^ 

°  Bouthem 

man^  sought  to  come  and  win  this  land.^    And  he  knew  England, 
better  than  any  other  man  in  England  with  what  a  foe  he 
bad  to  deal  in  him,  and  how  the  strongest  efforts  of  every 
man  in  the  land  were  needed  to  keep  the  land  from  being 
won  by  the  Norman.     No  story  makes  us  better  under-  DifiBculty 
stand  the  difficulties  which  in  those  days  waited  on  the  defence, 
general  who  had  not  merely  to  fight  a  battle,  but  to  plan  a  S^""§^ 
campaign,  and  a  defensive  campaign  above  all.   Harold  had  nature  of 
no  standing  army  except  the  Housecarls ;  still,  as  having 
the  Housecarls,  he  was  so  far  better  off  than  iElthelred, 
who  had  no  standing  army  at  all.     But  the  efficiency  of 
the  Housecarls  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  day  of 
battle.     Face  to  face  with  an  enemy,  each  of  them  might 
be  equal  to  two  other  men ;  but  neither  the  numbers  nor 
the  nature  of  the  force  made  them  at  all  fit  to  guard  the 
whole  coast  of  Wessex  and  East-Anglia.    For  that  purpose 
Harold  had  of  course  to  trust  to  the  landfyrd^  the  militia 
of  the  shires.     What  the  nature  of  this  force  was  we  have 
often  seen  before.    Harold,  or  Eadmund,  or  any  other  chief 
in  whom  men  put  trust,  could  easily  raise  an  army  of 
this  kind,  an  army  patriotic  and  brave  after  its  own  &shion, 
an  army  perfectly  ready  to  fight  a  battle,  but  which,  after 
either  winning  or  losing  a  battle,  was  always  eager  to  go 

'  See  the  quotation  from  the  Worcester  Chronicle  in  p.  326. 
VOL,  III.  Z 
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CHAP.  XIV,  home  again.  We  have  seen  that,  after  all  the  battles  of 
Eadmnnd,  save  one  only/  his  army  disbanded^  and  he  had 
to  gather  a  fresh  army  to  fight  the  next  battle.  Harold 
had  a  still  harder  task  before  him.  He  had  to  gather  his 
militia,  and  to  keep  them  under  arms  for  an  indefinite 
time,  without  fighting  any  battie,  and  when  the  main 
end  of  their  being  in  arms  was  to  hinder  any  battle 
from  being  fought.  We  do  not  read  of  any  earlier  King 
even  attempting  such  a  scheme  of  general  defence.  Harold 
got  together  such  a  fleet  and  army^  as  no  King  had  ever 
got  together  before,  and  he  kept  them  together  during  four 
months  of  inaction.  The  fleet  cruised  in  the  Channel ;  the 
land-force  was  pkced  at  various  fitting  posts  along  the 
Harold  fn  coast.  The  King  first  sailed  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Wight.  then  spent  the  summer  in  simply  waiting  for  the  coming 
of  William.  No  kind  of  service  could  have  been  so  irksome 
for  an  unprofessional,  and  seemingly  unpaid,  force.  There 
was  absolutely  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  ;  the  excitement 
of  battle,  the  attractions  of  plunder,  all  the  usual  motives 
for  which  men  left  their  homes  and  &milies  and  private 
affidrs,  were  denied  to  men  who  had  simply  to  guard  the 
shores  of  their  own  island.  Then  they  were  to  be  fed,  not, 
as  in  a  hostile  country,  at  the  expense  of  the  neighbour- 
hood in  which  each  division  was  quartered,  but  by  some 
means  which  to  the  imperfect  finance  and  imperfect  com- 
missariat of  that  age  must  have  been  hard  indeed.     It  is 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  385. 

'  See  aboye,  p.  326,  note  3.  The  Abingdon  Chroniole  speaka  of  "scrip- 
fyrde  and  eac  landfyrde,**  that  of  Woroester  of  "  adphere  and  eac  landAere.'* 
No  doubt  both  kinds  of  force  were  called  out.  The  preparations  of  Harold 
are  also  strongly  set  forth  by  Orderio,  500  A ;  "  Hastingas  et  PeneTesellum 
alioeque  portus  maris  Neustrise  oppodtos  ....  toto  anno  illo  oum  multis 
navibus  et  militibus  caUide  servaverat."  Compare  also  his  account  of  Tostig'a 
expedition,  see  above,  p.  305.  And,  after  all,  no  one  does  more  justice 
to  Harold  in  this  respect  than  the  most  hostile  of  all  writers,  WiUiam  of  ^ 

Poitiers  (123);  ''Henddus  Interea  promptus  ad  deoetnendom  proelio^  sive 
terrestri  sive  navali,  plerumque  cum  immani  exerdtu  ad  littus  marinum 
oppesrieDB.** 
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no  small  proof  of  Harold's  skill  and  forethought^  and  ofcHAP.  xiv. 
the  hold  which  he  must  have  had  upon  the  nation  gene- 
rally^ that  he  was  able  to  keep  and  feed  a  greater  army 
for  a  greater  time  than  any  King  had  ever  done  before  him. 
There  is  certainly  no  other  record  of  such  a  host  being  kept 
so  long  under  arms  without  either  fighting  or  plundering. 
At  last,  at  the  end  of  four  months,  the  strain  was  too  great  The  anny 
to  be  any  longer  borne.     Food  for  so  great  a  multitude  septemb^ 
was  no  longer  forthcoming.     If  the  crop  was  early,  it  may  ^' 
have  already  suffered  from  the  absence  of  so  many  of  those 
who  were  wont  to  gather  it  in.     If  the  crop  was  late, 
men  were  no  doubt  eagerly  clamouring  to  go  home  and 
reap  each  man  his  own  field.     At  all  events,  early  in  Sep- 
tember, it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  them  together  any 
longer.^     The  authority  and  influence  of  Harold  broke 
down  before  the  stronger  force  of  necessity.    The  army  was  Harold  re- 
disbanded  ;  the  King  rode  back  to  London,  for  which  haven  London 
the  fleet  also  was  ordered  to  make.     Many  of  the  ships  J^  *^® 
were  unluckily  lost  or  damaged  on  the  voyage.^    The  Eng- 
lish account  would  seem  to  imply  that  they  came  back 
without  having  seen  any  actual  service  at  all.     But  some  Question 
expressions  of  the  Chronicles,  and  some  remarkable  entries  operations 
in  the  Norman  Survey,  may  be  taken  to  imply  that  some  ^^!^* 
naval  engagement  between  English  and  Norman  ships  did 
take  place  at  some  stage  or  other  of  this  wonderful  year. 
If  so,  it  is  hard  to  find  any  later  stage  of  the  war  with 


'  Cluron.  Ab.  "  pa  hit  wses  to  Nativitas  Sanctse  Maris, }»  wses  manna 
metsung  agfin,  and  hig  nan  man  |wr  na  leng  gehealdan  ne  mihte.**  Thia 
Uft  expreeaive  dame  is  left  out  by  Florenoe>  who  says  merdy  "  victu  de* 
fidente.**  Cf.  above,  p.  167.  Compare  also  the  preparations  made  for  the 
defence  of  the  southern  coast  in  1337,  and  the  writ  of  Edward  the  Third 
commanding  the  dispersion  of  the  levies  which  are  described  as  "  hujua- 
modi  onera  importabilia  sustinere  non  valentes."  Kymer,  vol.  ii.  part  ii. 
p.  996 ;  Longman,  Edward  III.  i.  121. 

'  Chron.  Ab.  "And  man  draf  ^a  scypu  to  Lundene,  and  manega  for- 
wurdon  »r  hi  fyder  comon.*' 

Z   2 
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CHAP.  XIV.  which  such  an  event  will  so  well  fit  in  as  with  the  days 
when  Harold's  fleet  was  cruising  in  the  Channel.^ 

No  vexation  can  be  conceived  greater  than  Harold's  must 
have  been  at  seeing  his  whole  labour  thus  thrown  away. 
He  must  have  turned  away  from  the  coast  with  a  heavy 
heart,  with  a  feeling  that  the  land  now  ky  open  to  the 
stranger.  The  King  had  most  assuredly  not  failed  his 
people,  and  wo  cannot  fairly  say  that  the  people  had  failed 
their  King.  The  force  of  circumstances  had  been  too 
strong  for  King  and  people  alike.  A  few  weeks  more  of 
endurance,  and  the  Norman  fleet  might  have  never  reached 
the  English  shore.  But  those  few  weeks  more  of  endurance 
were  seemingly  too  much  to  ask  of  human  nature.  The 
south  coast  of  England  was  left  undefended.  -  It  does  not 
indeed  follow  that  every  fort  and  every  watch-tower  was 
left  absolutely  without  guardians.  We  shall  find  that  such 
was  not  the  case.  But  there  was  no  longer  any  force  by 
land  or  by  sea  which  could  offer  any  effectual  resistance  to 
the  landing  of  the  Norman  invader. 

Harold  in  Harold  had  ridden  to  London,  a  fact  which  again  marks 
the  growing  importance  of  the  city.  I  have  already* 
pointed  out  how  marked  was  the  influence  of  the  events 
of  Harold's  reign  on  the  process  which  gradually  made 
London,  what  we  may  now  almost  begin  to  call  it,  the 
capital  of  the  Kingdom.  So  far  as  Harold,  during  his 
reign  of  little  stillness,  could  be  said  to  have  any  special 
dwelling-place,  that  special  dwelling-place  seems  to  have 
been  Westminster.  But  it  was  hardly  in  search  of  repose 
that  he  now  came  thither.  Threatened  as  he  was  by  two 
enemies^  London  was  a  central  point  from  which  he  could 
march  northwards  or  southwards^  as  his  presence  might 
be  called  for  in  either  quarter.  The  wealth  and  loyalty 
of  its  citizens  made  the  city  an  excellent  point  for  the 

'  See  Appendix  DD.  '  See  above,  p.  64. 
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gathering  and  provisiomng  of  armies.  And,  as  a  haven  lying  chap,  xiv: 
far  inland,  it  was  a  point  no  less  suited  to  be  the  centre 
of  operations  which  were  to  take  in  land  and  sea  alike. 
But  Harold's  sojourn  in  London  now  was  not  a  long  one. 
Before  he  had  left  the  southern  coast,  his  namesake  of  Harold 
Norway  was  afloat.     Whether  his  voyage  was  made  at  gets  saE. 
the  instance  of  Tostig  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  either  as 
to  the  fact  of  the  voyage  or  as  to  the  greatness  of  the 
preparations  which  had  been  made  for  it.    Harold  Hard- 
rada  is  said  to  have  called  out  a  levy  of  half  the  fighting 
men  of  his  kingdom.^      His  fleet  is  variously  reckoned 
at  two  hundred^  three  hundred,  five  hundred,  and  even  a 
thousand  ships,^  and  the  numbers  of  the  host  were  in- 
creased at  almost  every  point  where   the  fleet  touched. 
He  set  sail  from  the  Solen  Isles  at  the  mouth  of  Sogne 
Fiord,  near  Bergen  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway.  It  would  He  designfl 
seem  that  he  had  resolved  to  transfer  the  seat  of  hisE,^^|° 
government  to  the  land  which  he  looked  forward  to  con- 
quer.^    His  expedition  bore  the  character,   if  not  of  a 
national^  at  least  of  a  domestic  migration.     Harold  Hard- 
rada,  like  the  Merwings  in  Gaul,^  allowed  himself  a  kind 
of  open  polygamy,  which  he  may  possibly  have  learned  in 
the  Mussulman  lands  which  he  had  visited  as  a  warrior  and 
as  a  pilgrim.     Besides  his  Queen,  the   Russian  princess 

'  Snorro,  Johnstone,  196 ;  Laing,  iii.  80.  ''Sendi  Haralldr  konnngr  ord 
urn  alUn  Noreg,  oc  baud  lit  leidangri,  h^lfbm  almenningi/* 

'  Snorro  gives  him  about  two  hundred  ships  of  war,  besides  iranqpoirta 
and  other  smaller  craft  ("Haralldr  konmigr  hefili  neer  cc.  skipa»  oc  mnfinun 
vista-byrdingar  oc  smi-skutor.**  Johnstone,  198;  Laing,  iii.  81);  the 
three  Chronicles;,  William  of  Malmesbmy,  and  the  Scholiast  of  Adam  of 
Bremen  (iii.  51)  give  him  three  hmidred,  Florence  five  hundred,  while  in 
MaiianuB  Sootus  (i^.  Pertz,  v.  559)  the  nimiber  rises  to  "minus  nune." 

'  Marianus,  u.  s.  "Araldus,  qui  et  Arbadt  vocabatur,  Bex  Nordman- 
norum,  minus  mille  navibus  v^t  mense  Septembri,  Anglicam  terram 
regnaturus.**  "Arbach**  is  an  odd  corruption  of  Hardrad*.  A  Flemish 
chronicler  (Chrcm.  S.  Bavo.  Corp.  Chron.  Fland.  i.  459),  who  copies  Mari- 
anas, turns  him  into  "  Haricnuth,  Rex  Nordanhymbrorum/* 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  614. 
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€HAF.  XIV. 

Hie  wives 
ftnd  chfld* 
ren. 


■on  with 
Cnui. 


Harold's 
treasures. 


Oreatness 
of  the  ez- 
pedition. 


Elizabeth,  wlio  was  neith^  dead  nor  divorced,  one  Tliora^ 
tiie  daughter  of  Thorberg,  is  also  spoken  of  as  his  wife.^ 
Elizabeth  was  the  mother  of  his  daughters  Mary  and 
Ingigerd ;  Tliora  was  the  mother  of  his  sons  Magnus  and 
Olaf.  Thora  was  left  in  Norway  with  her  son  Magnus, 
who  received  the  title  of  King.*  In  this  Harold  might 
seem  to  follow  the  precedent  set  by  Cuut  with  regard  to 
iElfgifu  of  Northampton  and  her  son  Swegen.^  Norway 
was  again  to  be  ruled  by  an  Under-king  subordinate  to 
a  Northern  Emperor  reigning  in  England.  The  rest  of  his 
taamly,  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  daughters,  and  Olaf  the 
son  of  Thora,  accompanied  Harold  in  the  fleet,  no  doubt  to 
recdve  establishments  in  the  realm  which  was  to  be  won. 
Among  other  treasures,  he  is  said  to  have  brought  with 
him  a  vast  mass  of  solid  gold,  part  of  the  plunder  or  the 
reward  of  his  campaigns  in  the  Imperial  service.  This 
huge  ingot,  which  twelve  strong  youths  could  hardly 
carry,  passed  from  one  conqueror  to  another  till  it  formed 
part  of  the  boundless  wealth  of  William  the  Bastard.^ 

Such  a  fleet  had  not  for  years  gone  fortii  from  any  Scan- 
dinavian haven.  Cnut  had  kept  the  Northern  world  in  com- 
parative peace  beneath  his  Imperial  sceptre.  Since  his  death, 
the  strength  of  the  Scandinavian  powers  had  been  frittered 
away  in  the  endless  bickerings  between  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way. But  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Swegen  and  Olaf,  a  royal 
fleets  manned  with  tbe  whole  strength  of  a  kingdom,  sailed 
forth  once  more  to  bring  the  Isle  of  Britain  into  subjection 


'  Snorro,  ap.  Laing,  iii.  30,  37. 

'  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  200;  Laing,  ii.  8a.  "Haralldr  konungr,  4dr 
haim  for  af  }:r4ndhdmi,  hafdi  ptir  Udt  taka  til  Konnngs  Magnas  son  siim, 
oc  aetti  hann  til  rikis  i  Nor^,  er  konungl  fdr  i  braut."  Thora  is  simplj 
called  "  pctok  p6rbeig8  d6ttir,"  while  Elizabeth  is  '<  Ellisif  drottning.*" 

»  See  voL  t  pp.  408,  476,  751. 

*  SchoL  ad  Ad.  Brem.  iii.  51.  "Insuper  massa  auri,  quam  Haroldiis 
a  Gneci4  duxit,  ad  Bastardum  tali  fortun&  pervenit.  Erat  autem  pondus 
ami  quod  vix  bissonl  juvenes  cervioo  levarent.*' 
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to  a  Northern  master.     The  fleet  was  commanded  by  aosAP.  xiv. 
warrior  whose  fame  was  spread  from  Africa  to  Iceland. 
It  sailed  forth  to  attack  a  realm  which  was  no  longer 
under  the  mle  of  an  ^thelred,  but  under  that  of  a  King 
whose  renown  in  arms,  within  his  own  narrower  sphere, 
sounded  as  high  as  that  of  Hardrada  himself.     And  in  the  Chanoes 
£Eir  distance,  beyond  the  defender  of  the  land,  lay  its  other  tnytMlerB. 
assailant.    We  can  hardly  believe  either  that  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  King  of  the  Northmen  were  utterly  unknown 
at  Bouen,'  or  that  the  preparations  of  the  Duke  of  the 
Normans  were  utterly  unknown  at  Trondhjem.     William 
must  have   set  sail,  hardly  knowing  which  of  the  two 
Harolds  he  would   meet  on  the  South-Saxon  hills,  and 
Harold   Hardrada  must  have   set   sail,   hardly  knowing 
whether  he  would  find  the  shores  of   Northumberland 
guarded  by  the  axes  of  England  or  by  the  lances  of  Nor- 
mandy.     It  was  the  last  and  greatest   of  those  great  The  expe- 
enterprises  of  the  Scandinavian  powers  under  which  Eng-  Ha^d 
land  had  suffered  for  so  many  ages.    The  Raven  of  Den-  ^^!* 
mark  was  yet  to  float  more  than  once  over  the  stream  nian  attack 
of  Humber,  and  the  Land-waster  itself  was  to  float  over  ^^^^^ 
the  shores  of  Anglesey.*     But  the  ensign  once  so  terrible     io9^« 
to  Englishmen  had  then  become  an  ensign  of  pnnnised 
deliverance ;    under  the  yoke  of  utter  strangers  the  old 
foe  was  felt  to  be  a  brother.     But  now  the  Land-waster 
of  Norway  came,  for  the  last  time,  purely  and  avowedly  on 
its  old  errand  of  devastation  and  conquest. 


1  This  however  Orderio  ieems  to  wish  vm  to  believe.  William  makes  hfii 
prepantioiiB  (494  A),  while  stiU  "nesoioa  infortunii  quod  pi»oocup&iat 
sunm  pnectmorem  [Tosticum  so.]  et  extra  statutmn  cursum  l<nige  pro- 
pulerat  ad  septemtrionem.** 

"  See  Fk>r.  Wig.  1098 ;  Will.  Malms,  iv.  339 ;  Ord.  Vit  768.  The 
expedition  of  Harold,  Cnat,  and  Osbiom  in  1069  (see  Florenoe  in  anno)  was 
undertaken  directly  for  the  deliveranoe  of  England.  Magnus  in  1098  said 
expressly  that  he  came  not  against  England,  but  against  Irdand  and  the 
Isles. 
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CHAP.  XIV.  King  Harold  of  Norway  set  forth  for  England  to  reign 
there,  but  he  came  to  reign  without  the  good-will  of  a 
single  native  partizan^  save  one  traitor  whom  the  land  had 
east  forth  for  his  evil  deeds.  The  last  of  his  class,  the 
last  royal  Wiking,  who  knew  no  home  so  dear  as  the  wave, 
no  enjoyment  so  keen  as  the  delights  of  battle  by  sea 
and  land,  he  came  to  stake  his  crown  and  life  on  the  most 
terrible  of  chances.  The  legends  of  his  nation  set  him 
and  his  followers  before  us  as  setting  forth  on  their  great 
venture  in  no  joyous  or  hopeful  mood.  The  shadow  of  its 
doom  seemed  already  to  spread  itself  over  the  mightiest 
fleet  that  a  Northern  King  had  ever  gathered  in  a 
OmenB  Northern  haven.  Dreams  and  omens  of  no  cheering  kind 
▼oyage.  weighed  upon  the  mind  both  of  the  King  and  of  his 
followers.  The  sway  of  Saint  Olaf  and  of  Cnut  had  not 
wiped  out  all  traces  of  old  heathendom,  and  wild  l>eliefs 
in  strange  and  superhuman  powers  still  lingered,  then  and 
long  after,  among  the  Scandinavian  people.  Men  told  in 
after  days  of  the  dream  that  came  to  Gjrrd,^  the  King's 
comrade,  as  he  lay  in  the  King's  ship ;  how  he  stood  in 
the  ship  and  saw  on  an  island  a  woman  of  daemon  birth,^ 
vast  and  fearful;  how  ravens  and  ernes  sat  on  the  stem 
of  every  ship,  and  how  the  woman  sang  gloomy  songs 
of  the  King  who  was  lured  to  the  west,  to  leave  many 
bones  behind  him  to  glut  the  ravenous  fowls.  They  told 
how  Thord  saw  the  host  of  England  marching  to  the 
shore ;  how  another  daemon-woman  rode  before  them  on 
a  wolf,  how  she  fed  her  strange  steed  with  the  bleeding 
carcases  of  men,  and  how,  as  fast  as  his  dripping  jaws 
swallowed  one  body,  she  had  ever  another  ready  to  throw 
into  his  open  mouth.     And,  clearer  warning  than  all.  King 

'  Snono,  ap.  Johnstone,  198  ;  Laing,  iii.  81.  The  name  should  be  noticed. 
Had  every  Harold  his  Gyrth? 

•  The  "witch-wife"  of  Laing's  translation  is  a  "troUkona"  in  the 
original. 
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Harold  himself  saw  in  a  dream  his  martyred  brother,  who  chap.  xiv. 
told  him  that  his  doom  was  near,  and  that  he  too  would 
become  the  food  of  the  steed  that  bore  the  fearful  witch- 
wife.  Tales  like  these  are  no  doubt,  in  their  details  at 
least,  the  creation  of  after  times ;  but  they  show  well  the 
spirit,  at  once  bold  and  gloomy,  enterprising  and  thought- 
tvi,  of  the  race  with  which  England  was  now  for  the  last 
time  to  struggle  for  her  being. 

The  first  part  of  the  British  Islands  where  the  Nor-  Harold 
wegian  fleet  landed  was  the  Isles  of  Shetland  and  Orkney,  ij^nds  in 
These,  it  must  be  remembered,  together  with  the  northern  ^*^2^ 
districts  of  the  mainland^  now  formed  a  powerful  Scan-  ney. 
dinavian  state.     Its  Earl  Thorfinn  had,  in  a  reign  of  fifty  ^^^  ^f 
years,  greatly  extended  the  power  of  his  Earldom.^     Sue-  Orkney* 
eeeding,  like  William,  in  his  childhood^  he  and  his  state  1014-1064. 
had  grown  up  as  it  were  together.     He  had  withstood 
various  attacks  from  the  Scottish  Kings;  he  had,  some 
say  served,  some  say  warred,  in  England  ;^  he  had  won  the 
friendship,  perhaps  submitted  to  the  superiority,  of  Magnus 
and  Harold  of  Norway;  he  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
Home,   and   had   founded  the  great  church   of  Orkney, 
which  in  after  times  received  the  name  of  the  martyred 
Earl  Magnus.     This  prince  had   died  about   two  years 
before   this   time,   leaving    two  young   sons^   Faul^   and 
Erling,    in    possession    of  the   Earldom.     Their  mother, 
Ingebiorg,  had  remarried  with  Malcolm  of  Scotland.    The 
Celtic  and  the  Scandinavian  portions  of  Northern  Britain 

'  On  the  career  of  Thorfinn,  see  Orkneyinga  Saga,  ap.  Johnstone,  Ant. 
Gdt.  SoaacL  176  et  seqq. ;  Torfiei  Orcadee,  i.  16  (p.  63  et  eeqq.) ;  akK>  Robert- 
son, Scotland  under  Early  Kings,  i.  1 1  i-i  29. 

*  The  Orkneyhiga  Saga  (Johnstone,  p.  181)  attributes  to  him  an  expe* 
dition  into  England  in  the  reign  of  Harthacnut,  of  which  I  find  no  trace  in 
English  histoty. 

'  Mark  the  prevalence  among  the  Northern  nations  of  scriptural  names, 
while  they  were  all  but  unknown  in  England.  We  have  already  had  James, 
King  of  the  Swedes  (see  vol.  i.  p.  410) ;  now  we  have  Maiy  and  Paul 
besides  the  Russian  Elizabeth. 
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CHAP.  xiv.  were  thus  just  now  on  unusually  good  teims,  and  Scotland 

and  Orkney  alike  combined  to  swell  the  fleet  of  Harold 

Hardrada.     Paul  and  Erling  accompanied  the  prince  who, 

both  as  King  of  the  Northmen  and  as  future  Emperor  of 

Britain,  doubtless  looked  on  himself  as  doubly  their  oyer- 

lord.^     Harold  left  his   wife  and  daughters  in  Orkney, 

Harold       and  sailed  southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.    There, 

inthelVne.  it  would  seem,  was  made  the  second  great  muster  of  his 

September.  g^|.^     There  he  was  joined  by  his  one  partizan  among 

byTo>!%   the  natives  of  the  realm  which  he  hoped  to  conijuer. 

S^tT""  Thither  came  the  traitor   Tostig,   whether   Harold  had 

fromOrk-  indeed  set  forth  at  his  bidding,  or  whether  Tostig  now 

ifuid,  and    for  the  first  time  in  his   Scottish   shelter  heard  of  his 

approach^  and  hastened  to  join  himself  to  any  enemy  of 

England.     With  him  came  whatever  force  he  had  either 

before  brought  from  Flanders  or  had  since  got  together  in 

Scotland.     There  he  did  homage  to  the  invader  whom  he 

was  leading  against  his  brother  and  his  country,  and  he 

Policy  of    mailed  on  with  the  Norwegian  King  as  his  man.^    Whether 

gootland.     Malcolm  of  Scotland  joined  the  force  of  Harold  in  person 

does  not  appear  for  certain,   but  of  the  presence  of  a 

Scottish   contingent  in   the  fleet,  whether  distinct  &om 

the  followers  of  Tostig  or  not,  there  seems  to  be   no 

doubt.?    The  sworn  brotherhood  of  Malcolm  and  Tostig 

'  Snorro,  i^.  Johnstone,  200 ;  Laing,  iii.  83.  So  tlie  SchoIiaBt  on  Adam 
of  Bremen^  iv.  31 ;  **  Haraldus,  firater  Olaph  negnlHrnmnw,  Qrohadas  sue 
adduxit  ImperiOf  regnum({\ie  soum  dilatavit  uaqne  ad  BiphsBOB  montes  efe 
Island.**  Is  the  Kingdom  of  Norway,  with  Iceland  for  a  part  of  it, 
distinguished  from  the  Empire  of  Britain?  Adam  is  here  discussing  the 
geography  of  the  Riphsean  mountains,  but  they  are  a  familiar  flourish. 
See  the  extracts  in  voL  i.  p.  183,  where  they  are  placed  somewhere  in 
Britain. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  **  Tostig  him  to  beah  and  his  man  wear^.**  WilL 
Malms,  ii.  228.  "Ibi  B^  Norioorum  ....  obvio  manus  dedit.**  See 
Appendix  Z. 

'  Adam  Brem.  iii.  51.  "Tosti  ....  Begem  Nordmannorum  auxilio 
ducit  Haroldum,  Begemque  Sootorum,  et  oodsus  est  ipse  Tosti  et  Bex 
Hibemis  et  Haroldus  cum  toto  exercitu  eonim  a  Bege  Anglorum."    The 
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was  now  fully  acknowledged,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  wbat  ohap.  xiv^. 
motive  of  sound  policy  could  have  led  Malcolm  to  give 
help  to  Harold  the  son  of  Sigurd  against  HQ,rold  the  son 
of  Godwine.     Whoever  might  prove  successful  among  the 
three  princes  who  were  contending  for  the  English  Crown, 
the   victorious  candidate  was  sure  to   claim  the  Empire 
of  iEthelstan  and  Eadgar  in  all  its  fulness.      A  foreign 
conqueror  too  was  far  more  likely  than  a  native  English- 
man to  press  his  rights  as  Father  and  Lord  in  a  strict  and 
perhaps  exaggerated  shape.     But  the  pleasure  of  fishing  in 
troubled  waters,   the  hope  of  gaining  some  momentary 
advantage  at  the  expense  of  England,  seems  to  have  been 
enough.      Malcolm,   the   King  who  owed  his   crown  to 
English  help,  appeared  for  the  second  time  as  an  enemy 
of  England.     An   Irish  potentate,   no  doubt  of  Danish 
descent,  i^  joined  the  muster;^  Iceland  too,  the  great 
Norw^fian  colony,  sent  help  to  the  mother  country;  the 
presence  of  Godred  the  son  of  Harold,  a  chief  of  that  island 
and  the  future  conqueror  of  Man  and  Dublin,^  shows  that 
the  remotest  North   sent  forth  what  was  doubtless  far 
from  the  least  formidable  contingent  of  the  host  of  Hard- 
rada.      That  host  was  thus    swelled   by  reinforcements 
from  the  whole  nortii-west  of  Europe.    Norway,  Scotland, 
Orkney,  Ireland^  Iceland^  all  sent  forth  their  sons  to  the 
great  enterprise  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Wikings. 
No  such  mingled  host  had  threatened  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land since  wolves  and  ernes  and  ravens  held  their  mighty 
banquet  on  the  day  of  Brunanburb. 

"Bex  Sooiomin**  and  the  "Bex  Hibemue**  cui  hardly  be  the  same  peraoniy 
and  Tostig  was  just  now  on  the  best  tenns  with  Malcolm. 

^  See  the  last  quotation. 

*  Chron.  Mannise,  1047  (1066),  p.  3  Munch.  "De  qu&  fug&  [apud  Stam- 
fordbridge]  quidam  Godredus  oqgnomento  Oouan,  filius  Haraldi  nigri,  de 
Tsland  fugiena  yenit  ad  Godredum  filium  Sytric  qui  tunc  regnavit  in  Man- 
ni&y  et  honor^ce  sueoeptus  est  ab  eo.**  Bee  Munches  note,  pp.  50,  51.  He 
however  takes  "  Y»land'*  to  mean  not  Iceland,  but  Isla. 
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CHAP.  xiT.      The  fleet  now  again  sailed  southward.     Its  course  was 

^abnff  ^^^'^'^  ^^^  ^^*  ^  swift  as  to  forbid  the  work  of  plunder 
the  York-   on  the  wav.    The  coast  was  utterly  defenceless.     A  land 

shire  coast. 

under  the  guardianship  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  was  in 
a  very  different  case  from  a  land  under  the  guardianship 
of  Harold  of  England.     The  fleet  had  entered  the  Tyne 
unawares^  and  the  shores  of  Yorkshire  were  not  lined  with 
warriors,  as  the  shores  of  Wessex  had  been  but  a  month 
before.    The  invaders  landed  and  harried  where  they  listed. 
Cleveland    The  coast  of  Cleveland  was  ravaged,  and  the  district  sub- 
ravaged,     ju^iij^^  without  resistance.*    At  Scarborough  a  better  spirit 
was  shown ;  some  valiant  man  was  doubtless  in  local  com- 
ResiBtance  mand.^    When   the  Northmen   landed^  the  men  of  the 
borough,     town,  neglected  by  their  Earl,   dared^   in   the   spirit  of 
k^ofX    Brihtnoth  or  Ulfcytel,  to  meet  the  invaders  in  arms.     But 
town.         Harold,  according  to  the  legend^  easily  found  means  of 
bringing  them  to  submission  and  to  destruction.    The 
elder  town  of  Scarborough  lies  on  the  slope  of  heights 
which  lead  gradually  up  to  a  bold  peninsular  cliff,  dashed 
on  three  sides    by  the    waves   of  the    German    Ocean. 
Above  the  town  rises  the  mutilated  minster.     Above  the 
minster   again,   the  peninsula   itself  is   crowned  by  the 
defences  of  an  ancient  castle,  whose   shattered  Norman 
keep  remains  as  a  relic  of  the  age  next  following  that 
with  which  we  are  now  dealing.     On  these  heights  the 
Northmen  raised  a  vast  pile  of  wood,  and  set  fire  to  it. 
They  then  hurled  the  burning  timbers  down  upon  the 
town;  house  after  house  caught  fire;  the  town  now  sur- 
rendered^ but  it  was  none  the  less  given  up  to  slaughter 
and  plunder.    The  whole  coast  now  submitted;  the  men 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1066.   "  Citato  conn  ostium  Humbne  fluminis  intravenmt.** 
*  For  these  accounts  of  the  harrying  of  "EJiflond,"  "Skardaboi^/*  and 
**  Hellomes,"  see  Snoiro,  Johnsttme,  aoi ;  Laing,  iii.  83. 

'  Scaiborough  unluckily  is  not  menUoned  in  Domesday,  otherwise  we 
might  have  learned  the  name  of  a  man  who  must  have  been  worth  re- 
membering. 
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of  Holderness,  like   the   men   of  Scarborough,  ventured,  chap.  xiv. 
bravely  but  unsucessfully,  on   local  resistance.     Of  naval  ^^^J^ 
operations  on  the  English  side  we  hear  nothing.     Some-  x^ess. 
ivhat  later  in  our  narrative  we  shall  find  that  northern 
England  was  not  wholly  unprovided  with  ships;  but  when  The  North- 
we  hear  of  them,  it  is,  strange  as  it  appears,  in  the  inland  fleet  re- 
waters  of  the  Wharf.1     The  naval  force  of  Northumber-  ^wwf. 
land  was  doubtless  quite  unequal  to  a  struggle  with  so 
fearful  an  enemy;  the  fleet  had  most  likely  withdrawn 
before  the  invaders  as  they  doubled  Ravenspur  and  entered 
the  great  estuary  of  the  Humber.     Unopposed,  it  would  The  Nor- 
seem,  either  by  land  or  by  water,   Harold  and  his  host  fl^^flg 
directed  their  course  straight  upon  the  capital  of  Northum-  3*  '^^ 
berland.     They  passed  by   the   desolate    flat  where  the 
genius  of  the  great  Edward  was  one  day  to  call  into  being 
the  great  haven  of  Kingston-upon-HuU.     They  passed  by 
the  pathless  forest  where  the  bounty  of  the  next  invader  of 
England  was  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  great  minster 
of  Selby.     At  last  they  cast  anchor  at  a  spot  on  the  left  They  dia- 
bank  of  the  Ouse,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Riccall.^  Riccall. 
They  were  now  at  a  distance  by  land  of  about  nine  miles 
from  York,  but  the  windings  of  the  river  make  the  distance 
by  water  a  good  deal  greater.     This  may  have  been  among 
the  motives  which  led  them  to  choose  their  halting-place    . 
at  this  particular  point.     Another  obvious   motive  was 
to  watch  the  entrance  to  the  Wharf,  the  stream  in  which 
the  English  fleet  had  sought  shelter,  and  which  empties 
itself  into  the   Ouse  a  little  way  above  Riccall.     It  is 
not  easy  to  judge  of  the  exact  state  of  the  landing-place 
at  the  time.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  its  whole  aspect,  has  been  greatly  changed  since 
it  has  been  aSected  by  locks,  dykes,  and  the  drainage  of  the 

^  We  read  some  waj  further  on  in  the  Abingdon  Chronide  how  Harold 
of  England  found  the  fleet  at  Tadcaster. 
*  Flor.  Wig.  1066.     "  In  looo  qui  Richale  dioitur  appliouerunt.'* 
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CHAP.  XIV.  land  on  ita  banks.  But  it  is  clear  that  Biccall  was  a  good 
central  point.  A  fleet  moored  there  could  at  once  bar 
the  ascent  of  the  Ouse  and  the  descent  of  its  tributary ; 
and  it  was  at  the  same  time  near  enough  to  give  help, 
if  help  were  needed^  in  the  main  operations  against  the 
capital.  At  Biccall  then  the  vast  fleet  of  the  Northmen 
was  left.  Riling  up  the  river,  as  it  must  have  done,  for 
a  long  distance,  it  formed  an  unwonted  and  terrible  object 
in  waters  where  no  invading  fleet  had  been  seen  for  fifty 
years.  A  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Olaf  the  son 
of  the  Norwegian  King,  of  the  two  Earls  of  Orkney,  and 
of  the  Bishop  of  those  islands,  was  left  to  guard  the  ships, 

Harold       while   the   main   body,    under   Harold  and  Tostig,  made 

^^^j^**^  ready  for  their  decisive  march  on  York. 

York.  The  two  Earls  were  at  last  roused  from  their  listlessness 

when  the  great  city  of  Northern  England  was  thus  directly 
placed  in  jeopardy.^  Even  -^thelred  had  thought  it  need- 
ful to  do  something  when  a  Banish  host  came  too  near  to 

Eadwine     his  Imperial  resting-place  at  Winchester.^     So  Eadwine 

k««  mwch  ^^^^  Morkere,  who  had  left  Cleveland  and  Scarborough  and 

to  meet  Holdemess  to  their  fate,  deemed  themselves  at  last  called 
upon  to  strike  a  blow  in  defence  of  York.  They  had  by 
this  time  got  together  a  large  army,  made  up,  it  would 
seem,  mainly  of  the  general  levy  or  militia  of  the  district. 
Among  these  a  large  body  of  priests  had  not  scrupled  to 
obey  the  summons  to  arms.^    It  may  be  doubted  whether 

*  The  oardesBneeB  of  Eadwine  and  Morkare  is  strongly  set  forth  by  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbuiy,  ii.  328  ;  "Ambo  ei^  [Harald  Hardrada  and  Tostig] 
oonsertis  mnbonibua  terram  Transhumbranam  populabantiir ;  gennaaos 
recenti  victcNia  feriatos,  qai  nihil  minus  quam  talia  latrocinia  metuerent, 
aggressi,  victos  inter  Eboracum  indudunt." 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  287. 

*  Marianas  (Pertz,  v.  559),  describing  the  Battle  of  Fulfbrd,  mentions 
the  slaughter  of  a  hundred  priests ;  "  Eburaci  in  auctumno  plus  quam  mille 
laioorum  oentosque  [no]  presbyterorum  bello  occidit  de  Anglis/'  The 
Chronicle  of  Saint  Bavon  (see  aboye>,  p.  341)  cuts  down  the  number  of 
priesta  killed  to  ten.    The  Hyde  writer  (292)  mistakes  the  battle  for  a 
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this  is  simply  a  sign  of  the  warlike  habits  of  the  Northum-  ohap.  xnr, 
brian  people  in  general,  or  whether  it  points  to  a  special 
feeling  of  the  special  exigency  of  the  case.  At  the  head  of 
this  force,  the  two  English  Earls  set  forth  firom  York,  while 
the  Norwegian  army  advanced  to  meet  them  from  the 
point  where  they  had  left  their  ships  at  Riccall.  The 
course  of  both  armies  led  them  along  the  slight  ridge 
which  forms  the  line  of  commonication  between  York  and 
Selby,.a  narrow  path  between  the  river  and  its  marshy 
banks  on  one  side,  and  the  flat^  and  still  to  some  extent 
marshy^  ground  on  the  otiier.  On  the  spot  known  as  Grate  Battle  of 
Fulford,^  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  the  armies  met.  -^^^ee^ 
Harold  Hardrada,  pressings  on  no  doubt  with  all  the  vehe-  <^y»  Sep- 
mence  of  his  nature^  had  reached  the  place  from  Riccall 
before  the  English  had  made  the  shorter  march  from 
York.  He  was  therefore  able  to  make  ready  his  line  of 
battle  before  they  drew  near  to  attack.^  The  present 
village  stands  on  a  low  height,  sloping  gently  to  the 
river  on  the  lefb  hand  and  to  the  marshy  flat  to  the 
right.  This  doubtless  was  the  site  held  by  the  invading 
army.     The  royal  post  was  by  the  river ;  there  the  line  of -Ajrange- 

m€Ilt8  Ol 

the  shield-wall  was  thickest ;  there  was  pitched  the  Land-  tlie  Nor- 
waster,  the  speaking  name  of  Harold's  royal   standard.  ^^^^ 


army. 


storm  Mid  maBsacre  at  York,  with  a  grievous  slaoghter  of  prieets ;  "  Ebo- 
lacam  .  .  .  tandem  .  .  .  oi4>ieiitei  tantft  in  eft  ctBde  debaochati  sunt, 
ut  ex  numero  preebyterorum  qui  in  e&  interfecti  sunt,  qoantus  fuit  ceeteronim 
morientinm  numerus,  utrumque  oonjid  potest  undedes  enim  xz.  [aao?] 
presbjteri  fenmtur  ibi  occidisse.** 

^  The  earlier  writers  do  not  give  the  name  of  the  place ;  it  was  enough  for 
them  that  it  was  near  York.  The  Worcester  and  Peterboron^  Chronides 
my  that  the  Northmen  "oomon  to  Eoforwic  and  heom  |>»r  wiiS  fuhtoa 
Eadwine  EorV*  etc  So  Fkrenoe  says  "juxta  Eboracum,**  and  Marianus 
"  Sbnract"*  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  762  A),  after  saying  that 
the  fight  was  **  juxta  urbem,**  adds,  "  cujus  locus  pugnie  in  australi  parte 
nrUs  adhno  ostenditur.**  But  to  the  local  knowledge  of  Simeon  a  still 
more  exact  account  seoned  needAiL  He  copies  Florence  as  usual,  but  after 
the  woards  "juxta  Eboracum"  he  inserts  the  words  "  apud  FuUbrd.*' 

*  See  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  ao2 ;  Laing,  iii.  84. 
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oBAP.  xiv.  And  there  stood  the  King  himself,  his  giant  form  towering 

alike  over  friends  and  enemies.     The  right  wing  stretched 

across  the  rising  ground  as  far  as  a  ditch^  beyond  which 

lay  the  marsh,  which  is  described  as  broad  and  deep.^   Here 

the  line  was  weakest^  and  here,  whether  by  chance  or  hy 

design,  the  English  made  their  first  attack.    The  fight  was 

a  hard  one ;  the  Angles  and  Danes  of  Northumberland  were 

no  contemptible  enemies  for  any  man,  and  reckless,  and 

even  traitorous,  as  was  the  whole  conduct  of  the  brother 

Earls,  they  showed  no  lack  of  the  courage  of  the  mere 

Yigoroafl    soldier.    The  charge  of  the  Northumbrians  on  the  Norwe- 

^^^^^j^  gian  right  was  vigorous  and,  for  a  while,  successfiil.    The 

on  the  Nor-  enemy  gave  way,  and  the  banner  of  Earl  Morkere  pressed 

right.         on  valiantly.^     But  it  was  only  where  the  line  was  least 

strong  that  the  English  could  make  any  impression;  and 

Deoiaiye     the  chances  of  war  presently  changed.     For  now  King 

Jj^^y.     Harold  of  Norway  caused  the  charge  to  be  sounded,  and  he 

^^^p^  ,    himself  led  on  the  left  winff,  with  the  Land- waster  borne 

right  under         ,  .  ^' 

Hardd.  beside  him.  He  charged  at  once  on  the  troops  which  were 
already  beginning  to  boast  of  their  victory ;  before  his  two- 
handed  sword  all  went  down;  the  Northmen  pressed  on 
Defeat  and  around  their  Kiug;  the  English  gave  way  before  their 
theEng-  onslaught.  They  still  for  a  while  resisted,  but  presently 
^^-  they  turned  and  fled.     The  slaughter  was  fearful,  but  the 

Norwegian  sword  was  not  the  only  enemy.  In  that  wild 
flight  and  wild  pursuit,  men  were  hurled  into  the  river, 
the  ditch,  and  the  marsh ;  here  corpses  were  borne  down 
the  stream ;  there  the  ditch  was  so  filled  with  the  slain 

'  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  20a ;  Laing,  iii.  84.  "  pat  yar  fen  diiipt  oc 
breitt  00  fullt  af  vatni." 

*  lb.  "  For  ])ar  fram  merid  Mauro-kara  Jarls."  Snorro  does  not  apeak 
of  any  exploits  of  Eadwine,  nor  indeed  does  he  mention  his  name.  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  does  not  oonfomid  him  with  Waltheof,  whom  he  describes  as 
present  in  the  battle,  calling  him,  as  elsewhere,  a  brother  of  Morkere.  (See 
voL  ii.  p.  553.)  He  however  gives  Waltheof  his  proper  title  as  Earl  of 
Huntingdon.  (Seevol.  ii.  p.  559.)  The  presence  of  Waltheofis  not  mentioned 
by  any  oth^  writer.  It  was  periiaps  suggested  by  his  later  exploits  at  York. 
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that  the  pursuers^  so  their  poets  say,  could  march  as  on  ohap.  xiv. 
solid  ground  over  their  carcases.^    The  Norwegians  had 
possession  of  the  place  of  slaughter,  and  the  remuant  of 
the  English  were  driven  to  find  shelter  within  the  walls 
of  York.2 

The  battle  of  Fulford  was  fought  on  Wednesday.     Its  Surrender 
immediate  result  was  the  surrender  of  York.     On  Sunday,  Sunday, 
it  would  seem,  the  city  capitulated.^    A  local  Gem6t  or^*®*"^^ 
Thing  was  held,  in  which  it  was  agreed  to  make  peace  with  Harold 
Harold  of  Norway,  and  to  receive  him  as  King  of  the  received  as 
Enc^lish,  or  at  least  as  Kine:  of  the  Northumbrians.     His  5^*  *5? 

°        *,  ^  ,  ^  the  North- 

new  subjects  even  agreed  to  join  him,  as  their  fathers  had  humbrians 

agreed  to  join  Swegen^  in  his  further  warfare  against  the  ^^  him 

south  of  England.'^    Provisions  were  supplied  to  the  army ;  J^JJJ^ 

hostages  were  given  to  the  Norwegian  King,  and,  what  we  England. 

should  hardly  have  looked  for,  we  read,  on  trustworthy  ei^^^Ii^^. 

authority,  that  Harold  in  return  gave  an  equal  number  of 

hostages  to  the  men  of  York.*   What  follows  will  show  that 

this  treasonable  engagement  by  no  means  represented  the  real 


*  Snorro,  i^.  Johnstone,  203 ;  Laing,  iii.  84.  "  L&  |>ar  sva  )>yckt  valrinn, 
at  Nordmenn  mAtto  g&nga  )>urfaeti8  yfir  fenit.**  He  goes  on  to  kill  Morkere 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  but  he  lived  at  least  till  1087.  CSf.  Chron.  Ab. 
"And  )wr  wes  Jwes  Engliscan  fdces  myoel  ofslagen  and  adrenct  and  on 
fleam  bedrifen.**  So  Florence;  "Multo  plures  ex  illis  in  fluvio  demersi 
fuere  quam  in  ade  ceddere.'* 

*  SnoiTO,  Johnstone,  203 ;  Laing,  iii.  85.  "YaXyibfr  Jari  [meaning  most 
Ukely  Eadwine]  oc  ))at  lid  er  undan  komz,  fl^di  upp  til  boigarinnar  f  Jorvik, 
vard  )iar  it  meeta  mannfall.** 

'  The  details  come  from  Snmro  (Johnstone,  205  ;  Laing,  iii.  85),  but  the 
a^tulation  is  dear  from  the  English  writers.  Chron.  Ab.  "And  )»  sfter 
))am  gefedite,  for  Harold  oyningc  of  Norwegan  and  Tostig  eorl  into  Eofer- 
wio."  So  Smeon,  who^  after  the  landing  at  BiocaU,  inserts  the  words  **  et 
Ebotacum  gravi  pugn&  obtinuerunt.**  Snono,  who  understood  the  geography 
of  tiie  coast,  gets  all  wrong  in  the  inland  oountiy.  He  &ndes  that  both 
Riocall  and  Stamfordbridge  were  dose  to  York. 

*  Chron.  Ab.   "And  to  fullan  friSe  gespneoon,  ]wBt  big  ealle  mid  him  suff 
&iaa  woldon  and  )iis  land  g^gan.*^    Of.  voL  i.  p.  356. 

*  Chron.  Ab.  and  florenoe.    Snorro  does  not  mention  the  hostages  given 
byHarokL 

VOL.  in,  A  a 
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oBAP.  xiT.  wishes  of  the  Northumbrian  people ;  there  is  still  less  reason 
to  think  that  it  represented  the  real  wishes  of  Eadwine  and 
Morkere.  But  it  surely  implies  a  lack  of  zeal  and  courage 
for  a  great  city  to  surrender  on  the  fourth  day,  especially 
as  we  hear  nothing  of  any  actual  assault  on  the  walls. 
Such  was  at  least  not  the  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  London 
and  Exeter  sixty  years  before,  nor  of  the  citizens  of  Exeter 
two  years  later.  No  doubt  both  the  city  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  were  greatly  weakened  by  the  slaughter 
at  Fulford ;  still,  with  stout  hearts  and  strong  walls, 
resistance  might  surely  have  been  kept  up  beyoud  the 
space  of  four  days.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conduct 
of  Harold  Hardrada  seems  milder  and  more  politic  than 
might  have  been  looked  for  from  the  character  either  of 
himself  or  of  his  English  companion.  But  we  may  be 
sure  that,  in  this  mild  treatment  of  York^  we  see  the 
counsel  of  Harold  and  not  of  Tostig.  The  banished  Earl 
was  seeking  revenge;  the  invading  King  was  seeking  a 
Crown ;  and  he  must  have  known  the  policy  of  winning 
subjects  by  fair  means  rather  than  by  force  whenever  fair 
means  would  avail  for  the  purpose. 

§  4.  The  March  of  Harold  and  the  Bailie  of 

Stamfordhridge, 

The  hostages,  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  which 
were  now  given  to  the  Norwegian  King  were  to  secure  the 
Hoetara  fidelity  of  the  city  of  York  only.  Hostages  from  the  whole 
ghiro  to  be  8hu«  Were  to  be  given  at  some  future  day,  and  the  place 
atSto^  for  their  delivery  was  appointed  to  be  at  Stamfordhridge.* 
fbpdbridge.  The  spot  which  bears  this  name,  a  name  which  the  events 
of  those  few  days  were  to  make  illustrious^  lies  about  eight 

'  daoa,  Ab.  "And  Harold  oyningc  of  Norwegan  and  Toetig  eori  and 
hoora  gefyloe  wseron  afia«n  of  sdpe  bqgeondan  Eoferwio  to  StaaibrcD)rycge; 
for^am  ^  him  wnron  behaten  to  gewissan  )xet  him  man  ]»er  of  earle 
^nre  soire  ongean  hy  gislas  bringan  wolde/* 
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miles  north-east  of  the  city.     As  its  name  implies,  the  obap.  xtv.  > 
main  feature  of  the  place  is  the  bridge  over  the  Derwent,  S?^^ 
a  tributary  of  the  Ouse,  which  joins  the  main  stream  at  bridge  and 
a  considerable  distance  below  Riccall.     The  site  has  been 
conjectured  to  be  the  Roman  Derventio^  but  it  is  perhaps 
a  more  lucky  guess  which  places  that  site,  a  site  so  hallowed 
in  the  early  religious  history  of  Northumberlaud,  within 
the  modern  park  of  Aldby.     There  stood  a  royal  house  of 
the  Northumbrian  Kings,  the  site  of  which^  or  of  some 
of  its    outposts,   a  mound  surrounded   by  a  fosse,   still 
looks  down  on  a  picturesque  point  of  the  course  of  the 
river.    There  it  was  that  the  faithful  Lilla  gave  his  life  for 
the  Northumbrian  Bretwalda,  and  there  Eanflsed,  the  Bret- 
walda's  daughter,  was  the  first  of  Northumbrian  race  to  be 
received  into  the  fold  of  Christ.*    This  spot  lies  at  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  three  miles  above  Stamfordbridge,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  at  a  point  where  another  bridge 
now  at  least  spans  the  stream.     If  Aldby,  the  ancient  Cause  of 
dwelling-place  of  the  Northumbrian  Kings,  was  still,  as  m^^fi^tn 
is    most   likely,  a  dwelling-place   of  the   Northumbrian  Y^''^- 
Earls,  some  light  is  perhaps  thrown  on  what  otherwise 
seems  the  incomprehensible  movement  of  the  Northmen 
from  York  to  Stamfordbridge.^    We  instinctively  ask  why 
such  a  comparatively  distant  spot^  one  especially  which 
removed  the  army  still  further  from  their  naval  station  at 

>  Bed%  ii.  9. 

*  The  oonliisiaii  made  by  Snono  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind.  The 
anny  was  at  Stamfordbridge ;  the  ships  were  left  at  Riccall ;  these  points 
are  sereral  miles  distant  from  York  and  from  one  another.  Snorro  fiuides 
that  all  three  places  were  dose  together ;  he  makes  Harold  Hardrada  go  to 
Stamfordbridge  as  a  convenient  pest  for  attacking  the  dty,  and  he  makes 
him  al^o  go  back  to  his  ships  on  the  Sunday  evening.  He  no  doubt  thought 
that  Stamfordbridge  was  on  the  Ouse.  So  the  Hyde  writer  (393)  turns  the 
fight  of  Stamfbrdbsidge  into  a  siege  of  YoriL ;  **  Harddus  .  .  .  eis  ooouirit 
apod  Sboneom  et  totia  viribus  dvitatem  oppngnat.'*  Of.  the  passage  from 
Domeoday*  bdow,  p.  363.  Stamfiwdbridge  was  the  battle  of  Yoric,  as 
Senlac  was  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 

Aa  % 
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OHAP.  ziv,  Riccall,  should  have  been  chosen  for  the  delivery  of  the 
hostages.  Why  should  Harold  leave  York  so  far  out  of  his 
immediate  grasp,  when  one  would  have  thought  that  the 
hostages  might  just  as  easily  have  been  given  to  him  in 
York  itself?  The  most  likely  cause  is  to  be  found  in 
the  need  of  finding  new  quarters  and  a  new  place  of  sub- 
sistence for  the  army.  The  Northmen  had  doubtless  by 
this  time  eaten  up  all  that  was  to  be  found  by  the  banks 
of  the  Ouse ;  they  were  not  to  be  indulged  with  the  sack 
of  York ;  the  provisions  furnished  by  the  city  could  hardly 
maintain  them  till  the  coming  of  the  hostages,  whose  col- 
lection from  all  parts  of  the  shire  would  necessarily  be  a 
work  of  time.  But  if  there  was  a  royal  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stamfordbridge,  we  at  once  see  a  motive  to 
direct  the  choice  of  the  invaders  to  that  neighbourhood. 
Such  a  position  would  aSbrd  manifest  advantages  in  the 
way  of  quarters  and  provisions.  Its  occupation  would  also 
present  a  sentimental  attraction.  The  first-fruits  of  victory 
would  already  seem  to  be  enjoyed  by  Tostig  as  he  sat  again 
as  master  in  the  halls  of  his  brother.  And  Harold  Hard- 
rada  might  feel  himself  already  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Britain, 
as  he  placed  himself  in  the  seat  of  the  King  who  seemed  to 
have  left  his  kingdom  open  to  his  arms. 

Descrip-         The  spot  which,  by  reason  of  this  almost  accidental 

gite.  movement,  became  the  scene  of  one  of  the  great  events 

of  our  history,  though  not  one  of  those  spots  which  nature 
seems  to  have  marked  out  as  the  almost  necessary  place 
of  some  memorable  deed,  is  one  which  is  far  from  being 
void  of  interest.    The  great  tale  of  which  it  became  the 

Origin  of  theatre  is  legibly  written  on  its  natural  features.  The 
name  of  the  place  is  a  history  in  itself.^    The  stones  are 

^  JBthelred  (405)  nya,  **  In  looo  qui  tunc  Steinfordebrigge,  nunc  autem 
ex  rei  erentu  etiam  Pons  Bdli  didtur.*'  So  the  De  Inventione,  cap.  ao ; 
**  Rediens  a  Ponte  Belli,  quod  a  bello  cognomen.'*  Hie  older  name  is  now 
the  only  one  known,  but  the  battle  is  by  no  means  fingotten  on  the  spot. 
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still  to  be  seen  from  which  the  spot  drew  its  first  name  chap.  ziv. 
of  Stamford.  That  name  is  shared  with  it  by  not  a  few 
other  places,  a  name  which  reminds  as  of  days  when  the 
primitive  stepping-stones,  supplied  either  by  art  or  by 
nature,  were  the  earliest  means  of  crossing  a  deep  or  rapid 
river.  Those  stones,  at  a  later  day,  became  the  supports 
of  the  wooden  bridge  which  one  deed  of  that  memorable 
week  was  to  make  immortal.  The  wooden  bridge  has,  in 
modem  times,  given  way  to  a  successor  of  stone,  and  other 
changes  have  greatly  altered  the  state  of  the  stream  and 
the  general  aspect  of  the  place.  But  the  main  features  are 
etill  there,  as  when  the  Norwegian  host  pitched  their  camp 
upon  its  banks.  The  modern  bridge  stands  on  a  different 
site  from  the  early  structure  of  wood,  but  the  position  of 
the  true  Stamfordbridge  is  still  to  be  seen.  Its  memory  is 
preserved  at  once  by  local  tradition  and  by  the  clearer  evi- 
dence of  the  course  of  the  roads  converging  on  either  side. 
The  ground  on  each  side  of  the  Derwent  forms  at  this 
point  a  nearly  flat  plain,  but  a  plain  placed  at  some  height 
above  the  stream.  In  the  distance  the  bold  outline  of 
the  Yorkshire  Wolds  forms  a  prominent  object,  but  the 
country  nearer  to  the  river  is  not  marked  in  any  special 
way.  The  Derwent  itself,  a  reedy  and  somewhat  slug^sh 
stream,  winds  between  the  higher  levels  on  each 
side,  its  immediate  banks  forming  those  alluvial  flats 
which  are  locally  known  as  inga.  But  at  Stamford- 
bridge  itself  the  higher  ground  slopes  gently  to  the 
river  on  both  sides.  This  higher  ground,  on  the  lefb 
bank  of  the  stream,  bears  the  historical  name  of  the 
Bailie  Flals.  On  the  other  side,  the  road  from  York,  is 
nearly  flat,  with  a  slight  rise,  as  far  as  G^te  Helmsley, 
a  village  a  mile  or  more  west  of  the  river.  From  this 
point  the  road  gradually  descends  to  Stamfordbridge.  An 
army  therefore  advancing  from  York  would  be  able  to 
make  the  greater  part  of  its  march  unseen  by  the  enemy. 
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CHAP.  XIV.  An  army  encamped  on  the  lower  ground  immediately  on 
each  side  of  the  Derwent  might  easily,  if  somewhat  careless 
guard  were  kept,  remain  unconscious  of  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach till  they  had  begun  the  descent  from  Helmsley/ 


Arrange* 
ment  of 
the  Nor- 
w^an 
anny. 


The  events  which  followed  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
Northmen,  in  the  full  consciousness  and  pride  of  victory, 
were  encamped  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  most  likely  in 
no  very  certain  order  or  discipline.  If  a  neighbouring  royal 
dwelling-place  at  Aldby  formed  one  of  the  motives  for  the 
choice  of  the  position,  it  is  possible  that  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Norwegian  King  were  placed  at  that  point.  At  any 
rate,  the  bridge  itself  and  the  ground  immediately  right  of 
the  river  were  kept  by  an  advanced  detachment.  It  would 
seem  that  the  whole  of  the  army  which  had  received  the 
submission  of  York,  and  which  was  expecting  the  sub- 
mission of  all  Northumberland,  withdrew  from  the  banks 
of  the  Ouse  to  the  banks  of  the  Derwent.  The  ships  still 
stayed  in  the  larger  river,  seemingly  at  their  original 
landing-place  at  Riccall,  still  guarded  by  Olaf  and  the 
Earls  of  Orkney.  Meanwhile  Harold  himself,  with  Tostig 
and  the  main  strength  of  the  army,  awaited  the  coming 
of  the  hostages  at  Stamfordbridge. 


The  news  They  Waited  for  what  they  were  never  to  receive.  One 
Norwegum  day  more  of  endurance,  and  York  might  have  been  saved 
broStto  ^^^  *^^  humiliation  of  her  ignominious  treaty  with  the 
HarSd  of   invader.     The  news  of  the  approach  of  the  Northern  fleet 

England.  .  *^^ 

had  been  carried  with  all  speed  to  King  Harold  of  Eng- 
land.* Placed  between  two  enemies,  the  King's  position 
was  indeed  a  difiicult  one.  His  preparations  for  the  defence 
of  the  South  had  been  brought  to  nothing  by  events  over 
which  he  had  no  control.  To  march  to  the  defence  of  the 
North   was  to  leave  the  South  unguarded.      But  it  was 

'  On  the  details,  see  Appendix  FF.  ■  See  Appendix  EE. 
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impossible  for  him  to  leave  the  North  to  a  guardianship  chap.  xit. 
which  was  plainly  inadequate.     Eadwine  and  Morkere  had 
failed  to  save  Cleveland;   they  had  failed  to  support  the 
gallant  local  resistance  of  Scarborough  and  Holdemess. 
The  huge  host  of  Hardrada,  gathered  from  so  many  lands, 
was  one  with  which  the  force  of  Northumberland  alone 
could  never  g^n^ple.      It  was  a  need  that  called  for  the 
presence  of  the   King  and  for  the  whole  force   of  the 
Kingdom.     The  more  immediate  danger  dictated  the  more  He  deter- 
immediate  duty.     Duke  William  had  not  yet  landed ;  he  ^n  inBtant 
had  not  even  sailed ;  a  thousand  accidents  might  hinder  SJ^^,JJ^^^ 
him  from  ever  landing  or  ever  sailing.     But  King  Harold 
of  Norway  was  already  in  the  land ;    he  was  ravaging 
and  burning  at  pleasure;    whole  districts  of  Northum- 
berland,  forsaken  by  their  immediate  rulers^  were  sub- 
mitting to  him.     The  call  northwards  was  at  the  moment 
the  stronger ;  a  swifb  march,  a  speedy  victory,  and  Harold 
of  England  might  again  be  in  London  or  in  Sussex  before 
the  southern  invader  could  have  crossed  the  sea.   The  King 
chose  his  plan,  and  the  plan  that  he  chose  he  carried  out 
with  all  the  mighty  energy  of  his  character.     He  gave 
orders  for  an  immediate  march  to  the  North.     According  Legrend  of 
to  a  legend  which   probably  contains  some  groundwork  ^^ 
of  truth,  the  Kin^  was  at  this  moment   suffering  from  *°^ 

,        ,  ,  recovery 

severe  bodily  sickness.^    But  his  strong  heart  rose  above  Uuough 
the  weaknesses  of  the   flesh,  and   he  hid  his  sufferings  of  £ad- 
from  all  men.    By  day  he  in  no  way  slackened  in  the  ^''^*"^' 
labours  imposed  by  the  duty  of  gathering  together  and 

*  Hie  Btcay  is  told  in  the  Bamaey  History,  c.  i  ao,  by  ^thelred  of  Bae- 
vaazy  404,  in  the  Vita  Haroldi,  p.  188.  The  Ramsey  writer  does  not  men- 
tion Harold's  sickness ;  the  vision  comes  "  quum  Haraldus,  propter  impari- 
tatem  forsitan  oogim  militaris,  obviare  [Tostino]  dissimularet.**  The  vision 
itself  too  is  cat  much  shorter,  .^ithebred  tells  us  of  Harold*s  sickness,  but 
does  not  describe  its  nature.  From  his  own  bipgrapher^s  account  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  gout;  *'Tybies  ubito  unius  ["tibia  subito  cruris**  or 
**  tiUa  cruris  unius**  ?]  vehementissimo  coepit  ddore  constringi.** 
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ooAP.  1X9,  marshalling  his  army.^  The  sleepless  night  was  spent  in 
prayers  and  sighs,  as  Harold  implored  the  help  of  the  relic 
whose  sworn  votary  he  was,  the  Holy  Rood  of  his  own 
Waltham.2  His  endurance  in  the  cause  of  his  country 
was  rewarded,  so  the  story  runs^  by  supernatural  help  and 
comfort.  The  deceased  King^  the  holy  Eadward,  did  not, 
in  his  now  happier  state,  forget  the  kingdom  which  had 
been  his  in  his  mortal  days,  nor  yet  the  King  to  whom 
he  had  made  fast  his  Kingdom.  In  the  visions  of  the 
night  he  appeared  to  the  Abbot  i£thelsige,^  and  bade  him 
bear  his  message  to  King  Harold.  Let  Harold,  he  said, 
be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage,  and  go  forth  to  battle 
with  the  enemies  of  Engknd.  He  himself  by  his  prayers 
would  lead  and  defend  his  people,  and  would  guide  their 
righteous  warfare  to  certain  victory.  If  the  King  should 
doubt  of  his  mission,  let  him  know  that  he,  Eadward,  knew 
well  by  how  great  an  effort  he  had  that  day  gathered  up 
his  strength  for  the  duties  of  his  calling.  The  holy  man 
delayed  not  to  discbarge  the  errand  of  his  departed  master. 
He  sought  the  King ;  he  told  him  the  message  of  his  pre- 
decessor; and  Harold,  recovered  from  his  sickness,^  and 
made  more  hopeful  by  the  cheering  words  of  Eadward, 
betook  himself  with  redoubled  energy  to  the  work  that  was 
before  him. 

>  ^thelred,  404.  "  Nocte  quidem  preteriU,  quum  dolore  torqueretur, 
licet  earn  non  parum  urgeret  moIestiA  imminens,  siluit  tamen,  reputans 
i^ud  86,  si  publicaret  langaorem,  quod  et  suis  futurus  esset  oontemptui  et 
hosdbus  irrlEdoni.** 

'  Vita  Haioldi,  p.  188.  "Qui  ex  suo  tali  compede  plus  subditcHrum  dis- 
crimini  quam  suo  oongemiscens  dolori,  noctem  pene  totam  suspiriis  et  pre- 
dbus  agentes  [agensl]  insonmeiD,  fiuniliarem  Sanctie  Cruds  expetierat 
subventionem.**  The  scene  can  hardly  be  meant  to  be  laid  at  Waltham. 
The  Holy  Ooes,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  wrought  one  cure  on  Harold 
already.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  385. 

»  "  Ailsius,"  "  Ehdnus,"  "Aki,**  the  pluralist  Abbot  of  Ramsey  and  Sahit 
Augustine's,  who  had  not  refused  the  ministrations  of  Stigand.  See  vol.  ii. 
pp.  45 1«  45  a.     We  shall  hear  of  him  yet  again. 

*  Vita  Haroldi,  p.  188.  "  Bex  itaque  .  .  .  di^dnis  curatur  beneliciis, 
«achj]aratur  oraoulis." 
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This  tale,  legendary  as  it  is,  is  worth  telling;  for  it  is  chap.  xiv. 
plainly  of  genuine  English  growth,  and  it   shows   that  ^**J*®  **^ 
the  English    people   knew  how   to   unite   reverence   forasillus- 
the  deceased   saint  with   admiration  for  the  living  hero.  English 
The  men  who  believed  that  a  saint,  and  above  all   that  ^^j^^ 
Eadward,    interfered    on   behalf   of   Harold    clearly   did  ward  and 

Harold. 

not  hold  Harold  for  an  usurper  or  a  perjurer,  or  for 
a  man  who  had  iailed  in  his  duty  to  Eadward  when 
living.  Harold  was  under  the  ban  of  Rome,  but  English- 
men did  not  therefore  hold  him  to  be  unworthy  of  the 
divine  &vour,  just  as  in  after  times  the  same  ban  availed 
not  to  hinder  Simon  of  Montfort  from  receiving  wor« 
ship  or  from  working  miracles.  As  for  the  historical 
value  of  the  tale,  Harold  may  perhaps  have  been  delayed 
by  sickness  at  this  critical  moment,  but  he  hardly  needed 
visions  and  prodigies  to  urge  him  to  the  discharge  of  his 
kingly  duties.  With  all  the  speed  that  human  energy  Harold 
could  supply,  he  6et  forth  upon  that  great  northern  march  ^|3J, 
which  must  rank  among  the  greatest  deeds  of  its  kind 
that  history  records.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  if 
Northumberland  and  England  were  to  be  saved.  Those 
whose  memories  could  go  back  for  fifty  years  might  deem 
that  the  spirit  of  Ironside  himself  was  once  more  leading 
the  hosts  of  England  to  battle.  At  the  head  of  his  House- 
carls,  those  terrible  Thingmen  whose  name  carried  awe 
beyond  the  sea,  the  King  of  the  English  set  forth  from 
his  southern  capital.  A  command  was  held  under  him 
by  Bondig  the  Staller,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  Oyrth 
and  Leofwine  were  found  now,  as  a  few  weeks  later,  side 
by  side  with  their  royal  brother.^    On  their  inarch  they 

*  The  preeenoe  of  GyHh  and  "LeatwiDB  might  be  taken  for  granted.  That 
of  Bondig  i4>pean  from  a  very  confiiaed,  and  probably  coRTipt,  passage  of 
the  De  Inventione,  o.  ao.  The  army  disperses  after  the  yiotory  at  Stam- 
fbrdhcidgey  and  "Tostinos,  G^erth,  et  Bundinns**  are  mentioned  among 
thoee  who  had  been  there.  For  "Tostinum**  we  should  doubtless  read 
"Leofwinnm,^  and  the  whole  history  is  greatly  misoonoeived,  but  the 
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CHAP.  XIV.  pressed  into  their  service  the  forces  of  the  districts  through 
^^*l»«"?fif   which  they  passed.^    Volunteers,  even  from  distant  shires, 

of  recniitt  .  .       ,  •        i  •   /» 

from  hastened  to  join  the  muster.    But,  save  its  chiefs^  two  men 

^^g(ji(^,     only  in  the  host  are  known  to  us  in  their  personal  being, 

and  even  of  them  we  cannot  record  the  names.     A  Thegn 

» 

of  Essex,  a  benefactor  of  King  Eadward's  church  at  West- 
minster, is  recorded  in  the  Norman  Survey  as  having  gone 
to  the  battle  at  York  with  Harold.^  Another  aged  Theg^ 
of  Worcestershire,  a  tenant  of  the  church  of  Evesham  and 
uncle  of  its  Abbot  ^thelwig,  is  also  handed  down  to  us, 
in  the  dry  formulsB  of  the  Survey,  as  having  followed  his 
King  on  the  great  march  and  as  having  given  his  life  for 
Harold  and  for  England.^  Such  men  doubtless  did  not 
stand  alone ;  the  whole  strength  of  southern  and  central 
England  took  part  in  that  great  campaign,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  Harold  entered  Northumberland  at  the  head  of 
a  force  equal  or  superior  to  that  of  the  Northern  invader. 
The  English  army,  ranged  in  seven  divisions/  marched  on 
along  the  great  Roman  road  ftt>m  London  to  York.  The 
still  abiding  traces  of  the  ancient  conquerors  of  the  land 
made,  it  would   seem,  intercourse  between  distant  parts 

passage  seems  evidence  enough  to  prove  the  i^reeence  of  Bondig.  See  above, 
p.  51. 

^  Chron.  Ab.  "  l^a  for  he  nofSweard  dseges  and  nihtes,  swa  hra9e  swa  he 
his  fyrde  gegaderian  mihte.** 

'  Domesday,  ii.  15.  Pachesham  was  a  possession  of  the  church  of  West- 
minster.  The  Survey  adds,  "  hanc  teiram  dedit  unus  teignus  eodesifB  quum 
Ivit  ad  bellum  in  Eurewic  cum  Haroldo.** 

*  In  Domesday  (177  h)  we  read  of  certain  Unds  which  <me  Wul^eat  had 
given  to  the  church  of  Evesham  in  the  Bfth  year  of  King  Eadward,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  son  .^Il%eat  becoming  a  monk  of  the  house.  The  account 
then  goes  on ;  "  Postea  pnestitit  abbas  .^uuinus  hanc  terram  suo  avunculo 
quamdiu  ipse  homo  viveret.  Qui  postea  mortuus  fuit  in  bello  Heraldi 
contra  Norrenses.**  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  church  of  Evesham  found 
means  to  take  possession  of  the  land  in  the  short  space  of  time  between  the 
two  great  battles ;  for  the  Survey  continues,  "  ecdesia  recepit  terram  suam 
antequam  Rex  W.  in  Anglia  venisset.** 

*  Marianus  Scotus,  ap.  Ports,  v.  559..  ''Araldus  vero  Rex  Anglorum  cum 
septem  adebus  belli  statim  pervenit.** 
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of  the  bland  easier  and  speedier  then  than  they  became  in  chap.  xiv. 
somewhat  later  times.  ^  News  of  the  rout  of  Fulford  and  of 
the  danger  of  York  would  doubtless  still  further  quicken 
the  speed  of  the  march.  In  the  proverbial^  but  marked 
and  emphatic,  language  of  the  Chroniclers,  King  Harold 
and  his  army  rested  not  day  or  night.'^  They  passed 
the  Northumbrian  frontier ;  the  King  had  no  time  to  turn' 
aside  and  to  tarry  at  his  own  lordship  of  Coningsburgh, 
where  the  famous  castle  of  a  later  age  has  usurped  the  site 
once  occupied  by  the  house  of  Harold.^  They  marched  on 
through  the  great  province  which  was  now  the  seat  of  war; 
and  on  the  Sunday  evening,  on  the  very  day  of  the  capitu- 
lation of  York,  the  English  army  reached  the  last  stage  of 
the  usual  route  between  the  two  great  cities  of  southern 
and  northern  England.  This  was  at  Tadcaster^  the  Roman  The  Eng* 
Calcaria,  a  town  on  the  Wharf,  best  known  from  its  neigh-  Tad«wter. 
bourhood  to  the  later  battle-field  of  Towton.    It  was  in  the  Sunday 

September 

Wharf,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the  English  ships  had  34. 
sought  shelter  when  the  Northern  armada  sailed  up  the 
Ouse.  It  is  a  broad  and  rapid  stream,  still  navigable  as 
high  as  Tadcaster  for  the  small  craft  of  the  river,  whose 
local  name  of  ieeU  suggests  the  memory  of  the  first  vessels 
which  landed  our  fathers  in  the  Isle  of  Britain.^  We  can 
hardly  doubt  that  it  could  easily  be  reached  by  such  light 
war-ships  as  an  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians  would  be  likely 
to  keep  in  his  service.     At  Tadcaster  then  King  Harold 

'  See  YoL  ii.  p.  496. 

'  See  ihe  AHngdon  Chroniole  quoted  in  tiie  last  page. 

'  See  above,  p.  60. 

*  I  need  hardly  quote  the  well-known  passage  of  GUdas  (|  23)  telling  how 
oar  fore&thers  "grex  oatalonim  de  cabSH  leeens  bart)ari»**  as  be  calls  us, 
oame  '*  tribus,  ut  lingua  ejus  exprimitur,  cyulis,  noetr&  lingu&  longis  navi- 
bus.**  Cf.  Beeda,  i.  15.  The  ^^g^^«hin^n  however  does  not  use  the  English 
word  preserved  to  us  by  the  Briton.  We  meet  the  three  keds  again,  though 
not  by  that  name,  in  Jordanes*  (17)  acoonnt  of  the  first  voyage  of  the  Goths 
from  Scamday  how  Uiey  set  forth  "  tribus  tantum  navibus  vecti  ad  citerioris 
oceani  ripam.** 
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CHAP.  XIV.  found  and  reviewed  the  English  fleet/  doubtless  with  an 
eye  to  possible  future  operations  against  the  ships  at  Biceall, 
which  the  events  of  the  morrow  rendered  needless.  The 
Harold  army  then  marched  on  by  the  last  stage  of  the  Roman 
through  way,  locally  known  as  the  High  Street,  At  last,  on  Monday 
M^ay  roorningi  King  Harold  of  England  entered  his  northern 
September  capital,  the  city  which,  only  the  day  before,  had  bowed  in 
ignominious  homage  to  Harold  of  Norway.  He  was  received 
with  joy;  provincial  jealousies  were  lulled  for  a  moment  in 
the  actual  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  the  Danes  and  Angles 
of  York  pressed  eagerly  to  welcome  the  West-Saxon  de-» 
liverer.^  But  the  King  had  other  work  before  him  than 
either  to  repose  after  that  terrible  march  or  to  enjoy  the 
congratulations  of  a  rescued  people.  He  had  to  make  sure 
that  they  were  rescued ;  while  an  enemy  was  in  the  land, 
Harold  knew  but  one  duty,  to  press  on  to  the  place  where 
the  enemy  might  be  found.  He  had  to  save  the  land 
from  further  havoc ;  he  had  to  strike  before  the  expected 
hostages  could  be  gathered  together ;  he  had  to  smite^  once 
and  for  ever,  the  enemy  who  lay  before  him,  that  he  might 
turn  and  meet  the  yet  more  fearful  enemy  to  whom  his 
southern  shores  lay  open.  He  pressed  on  through*  the  re- 
joicing city ;  he  pressed  on  to  the  Norwegian  camp ;  and 
he  reaped  the  reward  of  his  energy  and  his  labours  in  the 
glorious  fight  of  Stamfordbridge. 

Of  the  details  of  that  awfiil  day  we  have  no  authentic 

*  Chron.  Ab.  1066.  "  pa  Smang  ])i88an  com  Harald  Engla  cyningc  mid 
eahre  his  fyrde  on  9oiie  Sunnande^  to  TS^  and  ]«er  his  M^  fykade/'  See 
above,  p.  349. 

*  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  205 ;  Laing,  iii.  86.  "  pat  sama  kvelld,  ^ptir 
B61arfall  kom  snnnan  at  boiginni  Hanlldr  konongr  Gudenason  med  6vigan 
her  reid  hann  i  boigina  at  villd  oe  |K)cka  allra  boigannanna.'*  He  is  wrong 
however  in  making  Hardd  reach  York  on  the  Sunday  evening  and  pass  the 
night  in  the  city. 

*  Chron.  Ab.  1066.  "  Harold  Engla  cyningc  .  .  .  for  )Hh  on  Monandieg 
)wr^  Hi  Eoferwic." 
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Tecord.    We  have  indeed  a  glorious  description,  conceived  chap.  xiv. 
in  the  highest  spirit  of  the  wariike  poetry  of  the  North,  ^^ZS'PjS 
bat  it  is  a  description  which,  when  critically  examined,  FORD- 

BRIDPE 

proves  to  be  hardly  more  worthy  of  belief  than  a  battle-  Monday, 
piece  in  the  Iliad.^    The  tale  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  in  f!^^^^^' 
our  early  history.     We  have  all  heard  how  the  Northmen,  The  Not- 
rejoicing  in  their  supposed  victory,  were  going  forth,  light-  ^^^ 
hearted  and  careless,  unprotected  by  defensive  harness,  to 
take  foil  possession  of  their  conquest.     That  very  morning 
King  Harold  of  Norway  was  to  hold  his  court,  and  to 
assemble  his  new  subjects,  within  the  walls  of  York.     He 
was  there  formally  to  take  the  government  on  himself,  to 
dispose  of  offices,  and  to  proclaim  laws  for  his  new  realm.  Approach 
On  his  march  a  cloud  of  dust  is  seen  afar  off;  before  long  ^^^  m^ 
shields  and  arms  glistening  like  ice^  are  to  be  seen  beneath 
it.     It  is  the  host  of  King  Harold  of  England.     The  heart 
of  Tostig  fails  him ;  let  them  hasten  back  to  their  ships,  let 
them  gather  their  comrades,  and  put  on  their  coats  of  mail. 
Not  so  the  hero  of  Norway.     Messengers  on  swift  horses 
are  sent  to  summon  the  party  who  are  left  by  the  ships, 
and  meanwhile  Harold  Hardrada  marshals  his  army  for 
the  fight.  The  shield-wall  is  formed  in  the  ahape  of  a  com- 
plete circle^  with  the  Land-waster  waving  in  its  centre.    A 
dense  wood  of  spears  bristles  in  front  of  the  circle,  to 
receive  the  charge  of  the  English  horsemen.    King  Harold 
of  Norway  rides  round  his  host ;  his  black  horse  stumbles, 
and  he  &lls ;  but  his  ready  wit  wards  off  the  evil  omen ; 
a  fall  is  lucky  for  a  traveller.     But  the  eye  of  his  rival  is 
upon  him ;  King  Harold  of  England  sees  his  fall.   "  Who,'^ 
asks  the  English  King,  ^'is  the  tall  man  who  fell  from 
his  horse,  the  man  with  the  blue  kirtle  and  the  goodly 

1  See  Appendix  FF. 

'  Snorro,  Johnston^  206 ;  Laing^  iii.  87.     **  peir  gordo  sva,  00  var  lidit 
^vi  meba,  er  niligair  t&r,  oc  aUt  at  sii,  sem  4  eina  ismbl  ami,  er  yapnin 
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CHAP.  XIV.  helm?"  "It  is  King  Harold  of  Norway."  "A  tall  man 
and  a  goodly  is  he,  bat  methinks  his  luck  has  left  him." 
Meeting  of  Then  foUows  the  yet  more  striking  scene  where  the  two 
Harolda.  Kings,  alike  in  name  and  in  mighty  meet  face  to  face  before 
the  battle.  Twenty  of  the  Thingmen,  clothed  horse  and 
man  in  armour^  ride  forth  to  the  host  of  the  Northmen. 
One  of  them  bears  to  Earl  Tostig  the  greeting  and  message 
of  his  brother  King  Harold.  Let  him  return  to  his  alle- 
giance, and  he  shall  again  have  the  Earldom  of  Northum- 
berland ;  nay  he  shall  have  a  third  of  the  Kingdom  to  rule 
together  with  the  King.  "What  then,"  asks  Tostig,  ''shall 
be  given  to  King  Harold  of  Norway?"  "Seven  feet  of 
ground,"  is  the  famous  answer,  "  or  as  much  more  as  he  is 
taller  than  other  men."*  "  Go  then,"  says  Tostig,  "  and  tell 
King  Harold  of  England  to  make  him  ready  for  the  battle. 
Never  shall  men  say  in  Norway  that  Earl  Tostig  brought 
King  Harold  Sigurdsson  hither  to  England,  and  then 
went  over  to  his  foes."  The  horsemen  ride  back  to  the 
host  of  England,  and  Harold  Hardrada  asks  who  is  the 
man  who  spoke  so  well.  Tostig  answers  that  it  was  King 
Harold  of  England.  "  Why  then,"  asks  Hardrada,  '*  was 
it  not  told  me  7  he  should  never  have  gone  back  to  tell  of 
our  men's  slaughter."    Tostig,  with  some  traces  still  left 

^  This  &inou8  saying  is  proverbiaL  We  find  it  ^plied  to  WilHam  in  the 
Peterborough  Chitmiole,  1087 ;  ''Se  )>e  wes  wtwc  rice  C3rng  and  maniges 
landee  hlaford,  he  nsfde  ]»  eaOee  landes  buton  seofon  fot  mael.*'  It  was  also 
long  afterwards  a|^ed  to  Charles  the  Bdd  by  the  Bemete  historian  Valerius 
/^PfyTTii?  (i.  143) ;  "  Der  Herzog  ....  ward  von  verachter  BCacht  mit 
sieben  Schuh  Erdrychs  zu  Buw  gesetzt  und  vemiigt.**  It  is  the  same 
general  idea  as  the  JSsdiylean  lines, 

Aw6aaif  Mil  ^ifUvotai  tearixftw, 

rSfw  /uyAXam  wfiiu¥  d/toipov$, 

Sept.  c.  Theb.  713. 
The  same  notion  also  comes  out  in  the  stcay  in  Eunapioe^  73 ;  5n  ^(Xiwot 
6  >fcur«8ctpr,  t6  ftirpow  {8«^  roO  ff^er4pou  94ffMT0$  (If  waXaitrrp^  ydp  kwt' 
irrdNVCi),  dtoro^Tcb  dird  rvS  vr^fmrca  oit^pwa  df^irt  X6y»^  <2w  Myfjv  Mrm- 
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in  his  soul  of  the  days  when  he  went  forth  with  an  honest  chap.  xiv. 
heart  to  curb  the  freebooters  of  Northumberland,  answers 
that  he  could  never  be  the  murderer  of  the  brother  who 
came  to  offer  him  friendship  and  dominion.  "  If  one  of  us 
must  die^  let  him  slay  me  rather  than  that  I  should  slay 
him."  To  this  sentiment  the  Norwegian  King  vouchsafes 
no  answer,  but  he  turns  to  his  comrades  with  the  remark 
that  '^  the  King  of  the  English  was  but  a  small  man,  but 
that  he  stood  weU  in  his  stirrups." 

If  this  &mous  dialogue  is  plainly  mythical,  the  glowing  Mythical 
narrative  of  the  fight  itself  is  so  still  more  plainly.  The  main  ^f  ^e 
strength  of  the  English  is  conceived  to  lie  in  their  horse-  "*^* 
men,  horsemen  whose  steeds  are  covered  with  armour,  ac-  tionofthe 
cording  to  an  use  which  had  not  yet  found  its  way  even  into  th^ttie. 
Normandy.  The  English  horse  charges  in  vain  against  the 
Norwegian  circle,  the  dense  shield-wall  and  the  bristling 
spears.  One  assault  after  another  is  beaten  off;  at  last  the 
Northmen^  proud  of  their  resistance,  become  eager  for  more 
active  success.  They  break  the  line  to  pursue  the  English ; 
as  soon  as  the  shield-wall  is  broken^  the  English  horsemen 
turn  and  overwhelm  them  with  javelins  and  arrows.  King 
Harold  of  Norway  stands  at  first  by  his  standard;  the 
inspiration  of  the  scald  comes  upon  him ;  he  sings  of  the 
fight  to  be  won  by  the  hand  and  the  sword  of  the  warrior, 
though  his  breast  be  unguarded  by  the  corselet.  When 
the  shield-wall  is  broken,  the  Berserker  rage  seizes  him, 
and  he  leaves^  like  Eadmund,  his  post  by  the  standard; 
with  his  huge  two-handed  sword  he  bursts  upon  the  ranks 
of  the  English  ;  helmet  and  coat  of  mail  give  way  before 
that  terrible  weapon ;  the  English  are  well  nigh  driven  to 
flight  by  his  single  arm ;  but  an  arrow  pierces  his  throat; 
the  mighty  form  falls  to  the  ground,  and  his  chosen  com- 
rades die  around  him.  The  battle  pauses  awhile;  each 
side  alike  rests,  as  it  were,  to  do  honour  to  the  fall  of  one 
so  mighty.     Tostig   takes  the   royal  post  by  the  Land- 
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CHAP.  XIV.  waster ;  Harold  of  England  again  employs  the  momentary 
lull  once  more  to  offer  peace  to  his  brother  and  quarter  to 
the  surviving  Northmen.  A  fierce  cry  from  the  Norwegian 
ranks  is  the  answer;  as  one  man  they  will  die  rather  than 
receive  quarter  from  the  English.  The  war-shout  is  raised, 
the  fight  begins  again,  and  the  second  act  ends  with  the 
fall  of  Tostig.^  The  reinforcement  now  arrives  from  the 
ships.  They  come  in  full  harness ;  their  chief  is  Eystein 
Orre,  the  personal  fiivourite  of  the  King  and  the  promised 
husband  of  his  daughter  Mary.  He  is  the  hero  of  the  third 
act  of  the  fight,  the  Storm  of  Orre,  as  it  was  called  in 
Northern  song.  He  and  his  men  come  up  wearied  with 
the  swifb  march  from  the  ships ;  still  they  begin  the  third 
struggle,  the  most  terrible  of  all.  Eystein  takes  the  post 
by  the  Land- waster  which  had  been  held  by  Harold  and 
Tostig ;  the  fight  is  waged  more  fiercely  than  ever ;  the 
English  are  well  nigh  driven  to  flight.  At  last  the  Ber- 
serker rage  seizes  on  the  Northmen ;  they  throw  away 
their  coats  of  mail ;  some  are  slain  by  the  English,  some 
fall  of  sheer  weariness  and  die  without  a  wound.  Still  the 
fight  is  kept  up  till  night-faU;  by  that  time  the  chief 
men  of  Norway  have  fallen,  and  the  remnant  of  the  host 
escapes  under  the  cover  of  the  darkness. 

Meagre-  Such  is  the  magnificent  legend  which  has  been  com- 
genuine  monly  accepted  as  the  history  of  this  famous  battle.  I  shall 
aooounta.  elsewhere  examine  the  whole  story  in  detail ;  it  is  enough 
to  say  here  that  the  geography  of  the  campaign  is,  in  the 
Saga,  wholly  misconceived,  and  that  a  story  which  repre- 
sents horsemen  and  archers  as  the  chief  strength  of  an 
English  army  in  the  eleventh  century  is  at  once  shown  to 

*  The  moment  of  ToBtig*8  death  h,  oddly  enough,  not  mentioned  in  the 
Soga.  But  the  oonstruction  of  the  tsUnry  oleariy  requirea  it  to  be  placed 
here.  Tostig  takes  Harold's  place  by  the  standaid.  Afterwards  Bystein 
takes  it.    Tostig  is  clearly  killed  betwe«[i  these  two  points. 
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be  a  tale  of  later  date.  And  it  is  dieappointing  that,  for  so  ohaf.  xiv. 
detailed  and  glowing  a  tale,  we  have  so  little  of  authentic 
history  to  substitute.  Still,  from  such  accounts  as  we 
have,  combined  with  our  knowledge  of  what  an  English 
army  of  that  age  really  was^  we  can  fonn  a  £Eiir  general 
idea  of  the  day  which  beheld  the  last  victory  of  Harold 
the  son  of  (rodwine,  the  last  victory  of  pure  and  unmixed 
Teutonic  England. 

King  Harold  then  marched  through  York^  and  found  Sudden 
a  part  at  least  of  the  Norweg^ian  host  on  the  right  bank  of  SS*^ 
of  the  Derwent,  wholly  unprepared  for  his  attack.    It  is  EngHdi. 
quite  possible  that  they  may  have  been,  as  the  story 
represents  them,  going  to  a  peaceAil  meeting  at  York. 
Anyhow,  the  invaders,  rejoicing  in  the  victory  of  Pulford^ 
in  the  capitulation  of  York^  in  the  promised  submission 
of  all  Northumberland^  had  no  thought  of  the  suddenness 
of  the  blow  which  was  coming  upon  them.    The  speed  and  Loyalfy 
secrecy  with  which  Harold  was  a6le  to  accomplish  thisgo^^, 
memorable  march  not  only  bears  witness  to  his  own  skiU 
and  energy^  but  also  speaks  well  for  the  discipline  of  his 
army  and  for  the  general  loyalty  of  the  country.    East  as 
Harold  may  have  pressed  on,  individual  spies  or  deserters, 
had  there  been  any  such^  could  always  have  outstripped 
him^  and  could  have  borne  ilie  news  of  his  coming  to 
the  enemy.    But  no  such  treason  marred  his  well-con- 
ceived and  well-executed  scheme.     He  came  on  the  North- 
.  men  unawares  ;^  the  men  who  deemed  that  all  Korthum- 
berland,  perhaps  that  aU  England,  was  their  own,  suddenly 
found  themselves  in  the  thick  of  a  new  Brunanburh^  a 
happier  Assandun.    A  leader^  the  peer  of  JEthelstan  and 
Eadmund^  commanded  a  band  of  tried  and  chosen  warriors 

<  Chron.  Ab.  "  Da  com  Hardd  Engla  cyning  heom  ongean  on  unwann 
begeondan  JwBre  brycge.**  Chron.  Wig.  "  Da  com  Hardd  ure  cyng  on 
onwsBr  on  ])a  Konaenn." 
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CHAP.  ziv.  such  as  jEthelstan  and  Eadmund  never  knew.  Eadwine 
and  Morkere,  with  their  hurried  levies,  had  doubtless  done 
their  best;  but  the  invaders  had  now  to  deal  with  quite 
another  enemy.  King  Harold  of  England  was  upon  them ; 
they  were  face  to  face  with  his  personal  following^  with 
those  terrible  Thingmen,  each  one  of  whom,  men  said,  was 
a  match  for  any  other  two.  But  Harold  Hardrada  and 
his  mingled  host  showed  no  lack  of  gallantry;  the  victory 
was  won  only  by  the  hard  fighting  of  a  whole  day.^  The 
The  battle  English,  unseen,  it  would  seem,  till  they  reached  the  low 
S^frighf  brow  of  Helmsley,  came  at  once  upon  that  part  of  the 
rided^the  Norwegian  army,  utterly  unprepared  and  seemingly  not 
fully  armed,^  which  found  itself  on  the  right,  the  York 
side,  of  the  Derwent.  They  were  of  course  imable  to  bear 
up  successfully  against  so  sudden  and  terrible  an  attack. 
But  the  resistance  which  they  made  no  doubt  gave  time 
for  their  comrades  on  the  other  bank,  with  their  King  at 
their  head,  to  form  in  the  full  array  of  the  shield-wall. 
This  division,  on  account  of  the  slight  slope  down  to  the 
river,  would  even  have  a  certain  advantage  of  ground  over 
the  English.  The  fight  then  begim  by  the  sudden  attack 
of  the  English  on  the  detachment  to  the  right  of  the  river. 
Yielding,  but  not  flying,^  the  unprepared  and  half-armed 
Northmen  were  driven  across  the  stream.  English  min- 
strels, fragments  of  whose  songs  crop  out  in  the  narrative 

^  Ghron.  Ab.  "  Swy^  beardlioe  lange  on  daeg  feohtende  wseron."  Chron. 
Wig.  "And  ]»er  wBstS  on  dieg  swiiSe  stranglic  gefeobt  on  ht  halfe.**  Flor. 
Wig.  "  Bex  Angiomm  Haroldtui  .  .  .  plenam  Tietoiiam,  lioei  aoerrime  png- 
natum  fuisset,  habuit." 

*  This  appears  not  only  in  the  Saga,  but  al^o  in  Marianus  (Pertz,  v.  559) ; 
''Araldus  Bex  Anglomm,  .  .  .  qnum  Araldnm  imparatmn  absque  lorida 
et  ceteris  ejusdem  lei  inyemsset^  betto  oooidit.'*  So  Saxo  207,  where  how- 
ever  there  is  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration ;  "  [Haraldi]  cunctationem  Kor- 
wagienses  timoii  consentaneam  rati,  negleetU  corporum  munimenUs,  perinde 
ac  securi  periculum  validius  pnedse  incubuerunt.  Sed  dum  incautius  mont 
sparsi  palantesque  ab  Anglis  nullo  negotio  (!)  trucidati  sunt.'* 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  763  B.  "Maximus  nuznenu  Anglorum  Nor- 
wagenses  cedere  sed  non  fogere  compulit.' 
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of  colder  annalists,  again  told  how  the  living  crossed  the  cbap.  xit. 

river  over  the  bodies  of  their  slain  comrades  which  choked 

its  stream.^    And  now  an  act  of  daring  devotion  placed  The  bridge 

A  nameless  Northman,  whose  deed  is  recorded  not  hj  his  by  a  dn^ 

countrymen  but  by  his  enemies,  on  a  level  with  Horatins  N**™""*"** 

on  the  bridge  of  Bome  and  with  Wul&tan  on  the  bridge 

of  Maldon.^    Alone  for  a  while  he  kept  the  pass  against 

tiie  whole  English  army;  forty  men  fell  beneath  his  axe;' 

an  arrow  was  shot  at  him  in  vain  ;^  at  last  an  Englishman 

found  means  to  creep  under  the  bridge  and  pierced  him 

through  beneath  his  corselet.^    The  hindrance  offered  by 

^  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H. 6.  763  6.  "Ultra  flnmen  igitur  r^olaiy  yivisBiiper 
mortnoB  tranaeuntibuB,  magnanimiter  restitenmt.**  See  the  use  of  the  same 
proverbial  expression  above,  p.  353. 

'  See  Yol.  i.  p.  370.  This  stoiyis  found  In  the  Abingdon  Chnmide,  being 
the  last  entry,  added  in  another  hand,  and  In  the  Northumlnian  dialect* 
Mr.  Earle  (Parallel  Chronicles,  p.  xxzviii.)  ingeniously  conceives  that  the 
•ooount  of  the  battle  in  this  Chronicle,  so  much  fbller  than  in  any  of  the 
others,  is  due  to  some  Northumbrian  yisitor,  who  at  last  took  up  the  pen  and 
wrote  a  little  himself.  The  stoiy  is  not  told  by  Florenoe,  but  it  is  found  in 
William  of  Malmesbuiy  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  with  some  vaiiati<mB. 

<  Win.  Mahos.  ii.  228.  "  Uno  et  altero  et  pluribus  nostns  partis  [Wil* 
liam  for  once  writes  as  an  Englishman]  interemtis.'*  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
(M.  H.  B.  762  B)  is  more  precise  or  more  romantio;  ''Plus  zl.  viris 
Anglorom  securi  cedens  elecUt.*' 

*  Chron.  Ab.  '*  pa  seite  an  Englisoe  mid  anre  flao,  ao  h!t  naotes  ne 
wiSstod."  The  shooting  of  one  arrow  seems  looked  on  as  an  exploit  on  the 
En^^ish  side.  William  of  Malmesbury  has  confounded  this  shot  with  the 
death-blow ;  ''XJnus  ex  oollateralibus  Regis  jaculum  ferreum  In  eum  eminua 
vibrat,  quo  ille,  dum  gloriabundus  proludit  ips&  seourttate  inoautior,  tera- 
faratuB,  victoriam  Anglis  concessit.** 

*  Chron.  Ab.  "And  ]»  com  an  o)»er  under  ^ere  brigge,  and  hine 
(mustang  en  finder  \>ere  brunie.**  Hen.  Hunt.  u.  s.  "Quidam  navim 
ingressus  per  foramina  pontis  In  oelandis  eum  percussit  jaculo.**  Compare 
the  death  of  Eadmund  Ironside,  voL  i  p.  698.  On  the  ''foramina  pontis** 
compare  a  bridge  described  by  Bicher  (iv.  50)  which  "tantis  et  tot 
faiatibns  patebaty**  &c  At  Boroughlnidge  In  1331  Humfirey  Eail  d  Here* 
ford  was  pierced  in  exactly  the  same  way.  See  Chron.  Galfredi  le  Baker, 
p.  65.  The  memory  of  the  Knglish  exploit  is  kept  up  on  the  spot  by  a 
yearly  baking  of  pies  of  pears,  made  In  the  shape  of  a  boat — "pear-boat 
pies**— at  the  foast  held  on  (I  think)  the  Monday  after  the  day  of  the 
battle. 
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this  yaliant  enemy  being  removed,  the  English  host,  their 
King  at  their  head,  passed  the  bridge,  and  now  the  fiercest 
fighting  of  the  day  began.  Details  are  lacking,  but  it 
needs  no  special  flight  of  the  imagination  to  see  the  slight 
slope  aboye  the  present  village,  where  a  newly-built  church 
has  lately  risen,  covered  by  the  bristling  ring  of  the 
Northmen,  the  fortress  of  shields,  so  often  sung  of  alike 
in  English  and  in  Scandinavian  minstrelsy.  We  may 
picture  to  ourselves  how  the  axes  of  England  rang  on  that 
firm  array  of  bucklers ;  how  step  by  step,  inch  by  inch,  up 
the  slopes^  on  to  the  Battle-flats,  the  Housecarls  of  King 
Harold  clave  their  way.  We  may  see  how,  step  by  step, 
inch  by  inch,  dealing  blow  for  blow  even  in  falling  back, 
Northman  and  Scot  and  Fleming*  gave  way  before  the 
irresistible  charge  of  the  renowned  Thingmen.  We  may 
Bee  the  golden  Dragon,  the  ensign  of  Cuthred  and  -Alfred, 
glitter  on  high  over  this  its  latest  field  of  triumph.  We 
may  hear  the  shouts  of  *'Holy  Rood"  and  '*  God  Al- 
mighty" sound  for  the  last  time  as  an  English  host  pressed 
on  to  victory.  We  may  see  two  kingly  forms  towering 
high  over  either  host ;  we  may,  if  we  will,  bring  the  two 
Harolds  face  to  face,  and  hear  the  two-handed  axe  of 
England  clashing  against  the  two-handed  sword  of  Nor- 
way. We  may  see  the  banished  Englishman  defiant  to 
the  last,  striking  the  last  blow  against  the  land  which  had 
reared  him  and  the  brother  who  had  striven  to  save  him 
from  his  doom.  We  may  call  up  before  our  eyes  the  final 
moment  of  triumph,  when  for  the  kst  time  Englishmen 
on  their  own  soil  had  possession  of  the  place  of  slaughter,^ 
and  when  the  Land- waster  of  Norway  was  lowered  before 
the  victorious  Standard  of  the  Fighting  Man.     At  least 


'  The  presence  of  Flemings,  foUowen  no  doubt  of  Tostig,  is  attested  in 
the  addition  to  the  Abingdcm  Chronicle ;  "  And  ))ere  michel  wel  geslogon, 
ge  Norweis  ge  FIsming.** 

'  Chron.  Wig.    "  And  Engle  ahton  wselstowe  geweald  ;**  the  old  fonnola. 
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we  know  that  the  long  struggle  of  that  day  was  crowned  chap.  xit. 
by  complete  victory  on  the  side  of  England.     The  leaders 
of  the  invading  host  lay  each  man  ready  for  all  that 
England   had  to  give   him,   his  seven    feet    of  English 
groimd.     There  Harold  of  Norway,  the  last  of  the  ancient  Death  of 
Sea-Kings,  yielded  up  that  fiery  soul  which  had  braved  Haidrada, 
death   in   so   many  forms   and   in  so  many  lands.     The 
warrior  of  Africa,  the  pilgrim  of  Jerusalem,  had  at  last 
met   his    fate   in   an   obscure   comer   of  Britain,  whose 
name  but  for  him  might  have  been  unknown  to  history. 
There  Tostig  the  son  of  God  wine,  an  exile  and  a  traitor,  of  ToaUg, 
ended  in  crime  and  sorrow  a  life  which  had  begun  with 
promises  not  less  bright  than  that  of  his  royal  brother. 
There  died  the  nameless  prince  whom  the  love  of  warfare  of  the 
or  the  hope  of  plunder  had  led  from  the  land  which  had        ^^' 
once  sheltered  the  English  King  in  his  days  of  exile.     The 
whole  strength  of  the  Northern  army  was  broken ;  a  few 
only  escaped  by  flight,  and  found  means  to  reach  the  ships 
at  Riccall.^    Among  these  was  the  Wikdng  who  had  come  Escape  of 
from  the  furthest  North  to  win  his  share  in  the  plunder  ^^""^^^ 
of  conquered  England.     Godred   survived  when   Harold 
and  Tostig  fell ;  but  he  went  not  back  to  his  Iceland  home ; 
he  found  a  nearer  shelter  with  his  namesake  the  son  of 
Sihtric.     He  fled  to  the  isle  where  he  was  himself  to 
reign  as  a  conqueror,  and  to  make  his  Kingdom  of  Man 
the  centre  of  victorious  war&re  against  Dublin  and  all 
Leinster.^   But  the  great  mass  of  the  huge  host  of  Hardrada  utter 
lay  dead  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent.^    Beside  those  who  of  the  Not^ 

>  Chion.  Wig.    "0^  )»t  hig  Bume  to  Bcype  ooman.** 

'  See  above,  p.  347. 

'  The  Woroeflter  ChioniGle  says  en^hatioaDy,  *'ptBr  wes  lyt  to  lafe.** 
So  the  Abingdon  writer ;  "  per  wsbb  Hardd  cyning  of  Norwegan  and  Tostig 
eorl  ofidagen  and  tmgerim  fences  mid  heom,  seg'Ser  ge  Normana  ge  Engliaca.** 
Cf.  Orderic  (500  A);  "Nimiiu  Bangais  ez  utr&qne  parte  effhsos  est  et 
immmerabilifl  [nngetfm]  hominnm  bestiali  rabie  foreniimn  mtdtitado 
truddata  est.*' 
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OHAP.  ziv«  fell  beneath  the  English  axes,  many  were  drowned  in  the 
^^■**       river ;  others  died,  we  know  not  how,  by  fire/    Only  a  few 
of  that  great  host  could  have  found  even  that  small  allow- 
ance of  English  earth  which  was  to  be  granted  to  their 
leader.     We  need  not  believe  the  tale  which  told  how  the 
heads  of  Tostig  and  Harold  of  Norway  were  brought,  as 
savage  trophies  of  victory,  into  the  presence  of  the  English 
The  body    King.*    "We  know  on  better  authority  that  the  body  of  his 
found  and   fEtllen  brother  was  sought  for  and  found  among  the  slain  by 
y^J^  •*    a  distinctive  mark  of  his  body.'    The  woimds  dealt  by  the 
Danish  axe  were  deep  and  ghastly ;  a  head  cloven  to  the 
chin  with  the  full  strength  of  the  two  arms  of  an  English 
Housecarl  would  show  but  few  features  by  which  Gytha 
or  Judith  could  have  recognized  the  slain.*    The  giant 
form  of  Hardrada  doubtless  needed  no  mark  to  distinguish 
him  from  lesser  men.    We  know  not  where  he  found  his 
promised  allotment;'  but  the  tie  of  kindred  pleaded  for 
Tostig^  and  the  body  of  the  banished  Earl  of  the  Northum- 

^  Chion.  Wig.  "Sume  adrunceii  and  Bome  eac  fortMemde,  and  swa 
mialloe  fiMarano.**  So  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  76a  B) ;  "  Angli 
.  •  .  totam  Norwagensiam  adem  vel  annis  Btraveront  vel  igne  deprehenaos 
oomboaBenmt.**  Compare  tlie  stoiy  in  the  Saga  (Laing;  iii.  95)  of  Waltlieof 
burning  the  Normans  after  Senlac.  Stories  of  the  same  kind  are  told  of 
Kleomenfis  at  Aigos  (Herod,  vt  79)  and  of  Gorbulo  in  Armenia  (Tadt. 
AnUi  xiv.  33).  There  is  also  the  story  of  the  fiskte  of  Yalens  in  Zoeimos,  iv. 
24,  and  Ammianus,  zxd.  13,  who  refers  to  the  like  fitte  of  Gnaeus  Sdplo. 
See  livy,  zzzv.  36. 

*  liber  de  HydA,  p.  293.  "Haroldus  .  .  .  .  et  ToeUus  ....  victi  oc- 
cnbu0runt>  sectaque  eorom  oapita  Begi  Haroldo  sunt  deportata.*'  So  Guy 
of  Amiensy  37; 

"  Invidus  ille  Cain  fratris  ci^ut  amputat  ense, 
Et  caput  et  ooipus  sio  sepelivit  humo." 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  253.  "Cadaver  eju^  indido  vermcsB  mter  duas 
BciynlaB  agnitum.**    Can  this  account  be  reconciled  with  the  other  t 

*  Cf.  Ammfanns,  zzxi  7.  ''Quorumdam  capita  per  medium  frontis 
et  vertida  muoraae  distiaeta  in  utnunque  humerum  magno  cum  terrore 
pendebant." 

"  The  Hyde  writer  (u.  s.)  sends  him  to  be  buried  in  Norway;  "Corpus 
delimoti  Regis  his  qui  remanserant  deportandum  in  prQ|irium  regnum  Rex 
Harddus  oonoesdt.** 
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imans  found  a  grave  within  the  walls^  no  doubt  within  the  dHAP.  ziv. 
primatial  minster,  of  the  city  where  he  had  ruled  so  sternly.^ 
But  no  funeral  rites  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  meaner  dead  of 
the  invading  army.  The  bones  of  the  slain  remained  on  the 
gpt)und  for  many  years,^  bearing  witness^  in  the  days  of . 
-England's  bondage,  how  hard  fought  had  been  the  last 
victorious  fight  of  her  last  native  King.      For  in  truth  Heavy  loss 
the  vanquished  invaders  had  sold  their  lives  dearly.     The  EnglLh. 
English  host  was  far  from  coming  forth  scatheless  from 
that  awful   struggle.     Many  a  faithful  Housecarl^  many 
a  noble  Thegn/  had  given  his  life  for  England  and  for 
her  chosen  King.     But  the  victory  was  a  victory  as  de- 
cisive as  any  to  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  human 
war&re.     Harold  had   swept  from  the  earth  an  enemy 
compared  with  whom  ^Ifgar  and  6ru%dd  might  seem 
but  as  the  puppets  of  a  moment.     He  stood  victorious 
after  a  day  of  slaughter^  compared  with  which  the  hardest 
struggles  of  his  Welsh  campaigns  might  seem  but  as  the 
mimic  warfiEure  which  men  wage  against  the  stag  and  the 
wild  boar.^ 


>  WilL  MalniB.  iiL  252.     "Cadaver  .  .  .  Bepaltaram  Eborad  meruit.** 

'  Ord.  Vit.  500  A.  "Locns  etiam  beDi  pertraiiBeuntibiifl  eridenter  patet^ 
qU  magna  ocmgeriee  ofidom  mortuormn  usque  hodie  jaoet,  et  indidum  ruliue 
multi^Uds  utriuaque  gentiB  exhlbet.** 

'  Ekr.  Wig.  "Lioet  de  tot&  Anglift  fiirtioree  quoeque  in  prcBUis  duobna 
bene  adret  jam  ceddiflse.*' 

*  The  death  of  Harald  Hardrada  was  followed  by  a  time  of  unusual  quiet 
in  the  North.  He  was  suooeeded  by  his  sons  Olaf  and  Magnus,  of  idiom 
Magnus  died  in  1069,  after  whidi  Olaf  reigned  alone  till  1093.  He  was 
suooeeded  by  his  son  Magnus  Barefoot^  who  figures  in  JBnglish  history  as 
the  invader  of  Anglesey  in  1098  (see  above,  p.  543).  Snorao  (Johnstone, 
aai ;  Laing,  iiL  98)  says  that  Harold  Hardrada^s  daughter  Maty  (see  above, 
iqx  34a,  345,  368)  died  suddenly  in  Orkney  on  the  same  day  that  her  hAhsr 
and  her  lover  Eystein  died  at  Stamfordbiidge. 

Tostig  left  two  sons  by  Judith,  Skule  and  KetiL  They  returned  to 
Norway  with  Olaf  (Snorro^  ap.  Johnstone,  aaa ;  Laing^  iii.  97-99)*  from 
whom  they  both  received  gnats  of  land  in  Norway,  where  they  beoame 
founders  of  fomiHes— repreeentatives  of  the  male  line  of  Eail  Godwins. 
Skule  espedally  was  in  high  honour  with  Olafl    Their  mother  Judith  re* 
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CHAP.  XIV.  But  the  conqueror  of  Stalnfordbridge,  during  the  fe^ 
mild  deal-  ^7^  ^^  ^^®  *^^  kingship  which  still  were  his,  was  to  show 
togswiUi  Mmself  in  a  nobler  light  than  that  of  a  conqueror, 
the  rem-  That  mild  and  conciliatory  spirit,  which  was  as  marked 
Northmeiu  ^  ^^^  character  of  Harold  as  his  valour  and  energy,  was 
now,  as  ever,  extended  to  enemies  who  could  no  longer 
resist.  He  had  shown  forbearance  to  domestic  traitors; 
he  had  shown  it  to  rebellious  vassals ;  he  had  now  to  show 
it  to  men  who  had  borne  their  share  in  an  unprovoked 
invasion.  The  Norwegian  ships  still  lay  in  the  Ouse. 
After  the  utter  defeat  of  the  land  army,  naval  operations 
were  hardly  needed  against  them;  the  fleet  which  had 
been  arrayed  at  Tadcaster  was  not  called  into  action,  but 
the  King  of  the  English  sent  to  Olaf  and  the  Orkney 
Earls,  and  offered  them  peace.^  ''They  came  up  to  our 
King,"^  seemingly  to  his  coiurt  at  York ;  they  gave  hostages 
and  swore  oaths  that  they  would  for  ever  keep  peace  and 
friendship  with  this  land.  In  four  and  twenty  ships,  the 
remnant  of  the  host  of  Hardrada  sailed  away  firom  the 
shores  of  Northumberland.  Since  the  day  of  Stamford- 
bridge  the  kindred  nations  of  Scandinavia,  bound  to  us  by 
so  many  ties,  have  never  appeared  on  English  ground  in 
any  guise  but  that  of  friends  and  deliverers.^ 
Hiirald  This  negotiation  may  have  taken  up  the  two  or  three 

days    immediately    following    the    battle.     Uigentiy    as 

married  with  Welf,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  son  of  the  Marquess  Axo  (see  above, 
p.  I97\  ard  was  thus  an  ancestress  of  the  House  of  Brunswidc.  Some  of 
the  Grerman  historians  mistake  her  for  the  widow  of  Harold  instead  of  the 
widow  of  Tostig.  See  Appendix  O,  where  I  have  also  spoken  of  her  degree 
of  kindred  to  Baldwin  the  Fifth  (see  voL  ii.  p.  133). 

^  Chron.  Wig.  "Se  kyng  ]»  geaf  gryfS  Olafe  Jnes  Notdb  oynges  suna, 
and  hewa  Bisoc^  and  [)an  eorie  of  QroanCge,  and  eall<m  ]>an  ))e  on  ^am  scy- 
pum  to  lafe  wseron.**  Florence  gives  the  Orkney  Earl  his  name  Paul,  and 
the  addition  to  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  strangely  calk  Olaf  "  Hetmundus.** 
*  Chron.  "Wig.  ^' Hi  fraon  ]»  upp  to  uran  kyninge.*' 
'  Compare  the  auxiliaries  sent  by  Swegen,  of  whom  more  in  the  next 
volume,  and  the  Danes  and  Swedes  who  came  with  William  the  Third. 
Hacaulay,  ii.  489;  iii.  6J5. 


at  York. 
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Barold's  presence  was  needed  in  the  southern  part  ofoHAP.xiv. 
his  Kingdom,  he  conid  not  refuse  a  few  days  for  the  need- 
ftd  rest  of  himself  and  his  host.     His  presence  too  was 
needed  for  the  settlement  of  the  troubled  affairs  of  North- 
humberland,   and  even  for  the  mere  celebration   of  his 
triumph.     His  victory  was  saddened  by  the  &te  of  his 
brother ;  it  was  purchased  by  the  blood  of  many  of  his 
valiant   comrades;    his  mind    must   have  been   weighed 
down  by  the  thoughts  of  the  toils  and  dangers  which  were 
yet  in  store  for  him  elsewhere.     Still  the  victor  could  not  The  Feast 
shrink  from  the  wonted  celebration  of  so  great  a  victory.  ^   *    ^' 
The  King  was  at  the  banquet/  when  a  messenger  ap-l^^l^tof 

,  the  I^Ttfllwcr 

peared,  who  had  sped,  with  a  pace  fleeter  even  than  that  of  wmiun. 
of  his  own  march^  from  the  distant  coast  of  Sussex.^    One  ^J^^^' 
blow  had  been  warded  off,  but  another  blow  still  more  ^^-l 
terrible  had  fallen.    Three  days  after  the  fight  of  Stam-  October  i  ? 
fordbridge,  William  Duke  of  the  Normans,  once  the  peace- 
ful guest  of  Eadward,  had  again^  but  in  quite  another  guise^ 
made  good  his  landing  on  the  shores  of  England. 

'  I  accept  this  inddent,  as  one  likely  to  be  remembered,  from  Henry  of 
Himtmgdfm  (M.  H.  6.  763  C)  and  the  Bamsey  Histoiy  (cap.  cool,),  though 
they  absurdly  represent  the  feast  as  held,  and  the  message  as  brought,  on 
the  day  <^  the  battle,  when  William  had  not  yet  landed.  So  Waoe  says  of 
his  Tliegn  who  brought  the  news  from  Sussex ; 

"  Ultre  le  Humbre  Ta  troy^ ; 
En  une  yUle  aveit  disn^.** 
The  writer  of  the  De  Inventione  (c.  xz.)  most  strangely  makes  Harold  go, 
after  the  battle,  to  Waltham,  and  hear  the  news  there ;  "  Waltham  rediit, 
ubi  de  ^plicatione   Nonnannorum   nimis  verididk   narratione   nuntium 
suscepit.'^ 

*  See  the  next  Chapter,  |  3. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  NOBMAN  INVASION  AND  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  HASTINGS.^ 


§  I.   TAe  Building  of  the  Fleet. 
SuooeM  We  left  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  successM  in  eyery 

ofall  ...  .  . 

William  ■    negotiation  which  concerned  his  enterprise^  both  with  his 
SonsT*       ^^^  subjects  and  with  strangers.     We  saw  his  cause,  after 

^  Throughout  this  Chapteri  the  Nomum  and  Engtiah  aooountB  bare  care- 
fully  to  be  compared,  but  it  is  from,  the  Norman  authorities  that  we  have  to 
draw  most  of  our  detaUs.  The  English  writers  seem  to  have  shrunk  firom 
dwelling  at  length  on  the  "great  memory  of  soitow,**  so  that  all  their 
accounts  are  comparatively  meagre.  At  this  point  also  we  lose  the  Abingdon 
Chronicle  altogether,  which  ends  with  the  Battle  of  Stamfordbridge.  Among 
the  Norman  accounts,  the  first  places  belong  to  the  Tapestry  and  to  William 
of  Prntiers.  The  Tapestxy,  which  gave  us  no  help  during  the  period  of 
negotiation,  begins  to  be  most  minute  as  soon  as  we  get  to  the  beginning  of 
actual  military  preparations,  and  it  continues  to  be  of  primary  importance 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Battle  of  Senlac.  The  high  authority  of  William  of 
Poitiers,  as  a  contemporary  and  seemingly  an  eyewitness,  is  somewhat 
balanced  by  his  constant  strain  of  panegyric  on  William  and  by  his  no  leas 
constant  sacrifice  of  chronological  order  to  the  demands  of  his  riietoric. 
Wace,  the  honest  and  painstaking  inquirer  of  the  next  century,  has  been 
valuable  before,  and  he  beoomee  stiH  more  valuable  now.  His  contempo- 
raries and  fellow-poets,  Benolt  in  French  and  the  writer  of  the  Draco  Norman- 
nicus  in  Latin,  are  in  every  way  inferior  to  him.  We  are  now  also  reinflDroed 
by  another  important  narrative  on  the  Norman  side,  the  "Oarmen  de  BeUo 
Hastingensi**  by  Guy,  Bishop  of  Amiens  (see  above,  p.  135),  printed  in 
Giles*  Scriptores  Berum  Gestarum  Willelmi  Conquestoris,  in  the  CSironiques 
Ang^NormandeSy  and  in  the  Monumenta  Historioa  Britannica.  This  poem 
is  referred  to,  and  coupled  with  William  of  Poitiers,  by  William  of  Jumi^ges, 
or  rather  by  his  continuator  (vH.  44) ;  "Si  quis  vero  plenius  iHa  ndsse  de- 
siderata lifarum  Willelmi  Pictavensis,  Luzoviorum  Arcfaidiaooni,  eadem  gest% 
■icut  copiose,  ita  eloquenti  sennone  affiktim  continentem,  l^gat.    Edidit 
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some  hesitation,  zealously  taken  up  by  his  own  people,  chjlp.xv. 
iKrhile  volunteers  flocked  eagerly  to  his  muster  from  the 
territories  of  all  the  neighbouring  princes.  We  have  seen 
his  undertaking  receive  the  highest  of  religious  sanctions 
in  the  blessing  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Had  the  enterprise 
been  one  against  Anjou  or  France,  warfare  would  have 
begun  long  before  the  season  of  the  year  which  we  have 
now  reached.  But  William's  present  warfare  was  aimed 
at  a  realm  whose  insular  position  shielded  it  at  least  for 
a  while.  England  could  be  reached  only  by  sea,  and  the 
Normandy  of  those  days  had  ceased  to  be  a  naval  power. 
The  army  destined  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  England 
had  to  be  carried  across  the  channel.  A  vast  fleet  was 
therefore  needed,  and  a  fleet  had  to  be  created  for  the 
purpose.  The  creation  of  that  fleet  was  the  work  of  the  Formatloii 
summer  of  the  great  year,  while  King  Harold  of  England  Nonnan 
was  so  careftdly  gniarding:  his  southern  coasts.^    As  soon  f  ®®*' 

Joo  Summer, 

as  the  undertaking  was  finally  determined  on,  the  woods  1066. 
of  Normandy  began  to  be   felled,^  and   the  havens  of 

pneterea  e&dem  materiA  opva  mm  oontenme&dum  Gnido  Epiaot^HH  Ambia- 
nendsy  heroioo  metro  ezaralam.**  So  Orderio,  503  D  ;  "  Do  cajus  [GuiUelmi 
Regis]  proMtate,  et  ezimiis  moribus  ac  proiq>eriB  eventibiu  et  strenuis  ad- 
mirandiBque  aotibiis  GuillelmaB  PicftaymuB,  LezoviensU  Azchidiaooniifly 
afflaenter  traetayit»  et  Ubrum  polito  sermone  et  magni  senBCks  prolimditate 
pnedaram  edidit.  Ipse  aiquidem  pnedioti  Begis  capellanus  longo  temp(»« 
ezBtitity  et  ea  quae  oculis  sais  viderit  et  quibiu  interfuerit  kmgo  relata  yel 
cofioBo  indubitanter  enudeare  studuit,  quamviB  librum  usque  ad  finem 
Begis  adversis  oasibuB  impeditos  perduoere  nequiyeiit  Gtddo  etiam  pnesol 
Ambianensis  metriotim  cumeii  edidit,  quo  Maronem  et  Pi^iniiim  gesta 
heronm  pangeates  imitatus  Se&lacium  beUum  descripBit,  JfferaUkun  vUu' 
peramH€(mdemnafU,(hnUermtmiveweoUa»daMetf^^  This  is  at 

least  as  true  of  the  Ardideacoii  as  it  is  of  the  Bishop.  Guy*B  work  howerer 
is  useful  fat  the  details  of  the  voyage  and  the  batt>  and  for  some  of  the 
events  after  the  batUe.  With  these  Norman  aooo^.  its  we  have  of  course 
to  compare  the  short  narratives  in  our  own  Ghranides  and  in  Florence ; 
some  particular  &ots  of  importance  may  also  be  ^eaned  from  William  of 
Mafaneebuxy,  i^rom  the  Waltham  writer  J>e  InvenUone,  and  from  others 
of  the  Bubsidiaay  autiiots. 

'  See  above,  p.  326. 

'  Hie  cuttGbg  down  of  the  trees  is  grsphicaliy  shown  in  the  Tapestry, 
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CHAP.  XV.  Normandy  resounded  with  the  axes  and  hammers  of  ear-* 
Cantaibu-  penters  and  ship-huilders.^  A  large  proportion  of  the 
ahipe.  ships  were  the  offeriogs  of  the  great  barons  and  prelates 
of  the  land.^  William  Fitz-Osbern,  who  had  been  the 
first  man  in  Normandy  to  pledge  himself  to  the  enterprise, 
now  redeemed  his  pledge  by  the  gift  of  sixty  ships.  The 
same  large  number  was  contributed  by  Roger  of  Mont- 
gomery and  by  Roger  of  Beaumont,  and  also  by  Hugh  of 
Avranches,  the  future  Earl  of  Chester.  Fifty  ships^  with 
sixty  knights,  formed  the  contingent  of  Hugh  of  Mont- 
fort.  Two  less  famous  men,  Fulk  the  Lame  and  Gerald 
the  Seneschal,^  contributed  forty  each.    The  gift  of  Walter 

pi.  8.  This  beginmng  at  the  b^gixming  reminds  one  of  Odjasens  when 
about  to  leave  Kalyps6*8  island ;  abr^  6  rdftytro  9ovpa  k.t.X,  (Od.  y.  243), 
and  seemingly  we  may  add,  O0&9  94  ol  ijvvTo  ipyov, 

^  They  may  be  seen  at  work  in  the  IVtpestiy.  Wace  too  (11473)  gives 
a  vivid  aoooant ; 

"Fevies  4  charpentiers  manda ;        Cheviles  fere  et  boiz  doler, 
Xhuic  v^isdez  k  granz  esforz  N^  et  esquiz  aparelUier, 

Par  Nonnendie  2k  toz  li  pon,  Yeiles  estendre,  mast  dreder 

Mairrien  atraire  h  fiist  porter,        A  grant  entente  et  k  grant  cost.** 
Cf.  the  great  speech  of  Dikaiopolis  in  the  Achamiansy  471  et  seqq.,  espe- 
cially  526  et  seqq. ;  rb  ¥§S>piw  h*  a?  Kwriwif  wXarovftipM^,  jt.t.X. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  494  A.  "In  Nenstrift  multn  naves  cum  utensilibus  diligenter 
paratsB  sunt,  quibus  fitbrioandis  derid  et  laid  studiis  et  simiptibus  adhibitis 
pariterintenderunt.**  Wace  (11304)  names  some  of  the  contributors,  and 
a  fuller  list  is  printed  in  Lord  Lyttdton's  Appendix,  i.  465,  and  in  Giles, 
Scriptt  Win.  Conq.  21. 

'  I  cannot  identify  Fulk  the  Lame,  who  seems  not  to  occur  in  Domesday. 
A  Fulk  of  Parmee  signs  a  charter  in  the  Cartulary  of  the  Hdy  Trinity  at 
Bouen  (p.  465),  and  a  Fulk  of  Caldri  was  a  beneBnctor  of  the  same  house 
in  1084  (p.  466).  As  his  charter  is  confirmed  by  King  Philip  and  not  by 
William,  he  was  doubtless  a  Frenchman.  Grerald  the  Seneschal  {**  Di^er,** 
"  Senescallus*')  signs  a  diarter  of  Boger  of  Montgomery  (p.  442)  on  behalf 
of  the  Trinity  monastery  at  Rouen  in  this  very  year  ("anno  dominiosB 
incamationis  mlxv,  tunc  sdlicet  quando  Ncmnannorum  Dux  Gruilldmus 
cum  dassioo  apparatu  ultra  mare  erat  profecturus'*).  He  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  Gerald  the  Marshal  (Marescalous)  who  appears  in  the  Suffolk 
Domesday  (438  h)  as  hdding  a  former  possession  of  Earl  w^I^gar.  In  the 
same  Cartulary  (p.  451)  we  find  the  donation  of  a  companion  of  William, 
who  seems  to  have  heesa  mortally  wounded  or  worn  out  in  the  campaign ; 
"  EA  tempestate  quft  GuiUelmus,  Dux  Normannorum  egr^us,  cum  dasdoo 
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Giffatd  was  thirty  ships  with  a  hundred  knights.  The  same  chap.  xv. 
number  of  ships,  with  their  crews,  were  supplied  by  Vul- 
g^rin,  the  pious  and  peaceful  Bishop  of  Le  Mans.  He,  we 
are  told^  was  specially  zealous  in  the  Duke's  cause,^  looking 
on  him  doubtless  as  the  champion  of  Rome  and  of  Christen- 
dom. But  greater  even  than  these  great  contingents  were 
the  gifts  of  the  Duke^s  own  kinsfolk^  of  the  members  of 
the  ducal  house  no  less  than  of  those  sons  of  his  mother 
whom  his  bounty  had  so  lavishly  enriched.  A  hundred  and 
twenty  ships,  the  largest  offering  in  the  whole  list^  were 
the  contribution  of  the  Coimt  of  Mortain.  A  giffc  second 
only  to  that  of  his  brother,  a  gift  of  a  hundred  ships,' 
was  the  contribution  of  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux.  William  of 
Evreux  gave  eighty,  Robert  of  Eu  sixty.  The  monk 
Nicolas^  the  son  of  Duke  Richard  the  Third,  now  Abbot 
of  the  great  house  of  Saint  Ouen^  gave  twenty  ships  with 
a  hundred  knights.  Others  of  less  degree  gave  one  ship 
or  more,  according  to  their  means.^  And  among  these  was 
another  monk,  of  less  lofty  birth^  but  of  higher  personal 
renown,  than  the  princely  Abbot  of  Saint  Ouen's.  A 
single  ship  with  twenty  knights  was  the  offering  of  Re-  Renaigiaa 
migius,  then  almoner  of  the  house  of  F^mp,^  but  who  first  Buhop 
was  in  aftertimes  to  be  the  last  Bishop  of  the  ancient  see  1067-ioaj. 
of  Dorchester^  the  first  who  placed  his  throne  on  the  lordly 
steep  of  more  famous  Lincoln.  But  one  gift,  though  the 
gift  of  a  single  ship  only,  had  a  value  beyond  all  others  in 
the  eyes  bf  the  Duke.    The  ship  which  was  destined  for 

Apparatu  ingentique  ezerdtu  Anglomm  temm  expetUt^  quidam  mUes, 
nomine  OsmonduB  de  Bodes,  cum  aliis  iliac  profectns,  et  languore  correptos 
fttqne  ad  extrema  perductus,  pro  animsB  biub  remedio,  dedit  SanctsB  Tiinl- 
tad  onmem  dedmam  terrse  bus  in  alodio/'  8cc, 
'  Roman  de  Bou,  11309.     "Mult  voleit  11  Dus  avaader.*' 

*  So  the  list  in  Lyttelton ;  Wace  (1 1305)  outs  down  Odo^s  gift  to  forty. 

'  "Extra  has  naves  ....  babuit  Dux  a  quibusdam  suis  hominibus, 
secundum  posaibilitatem  unius  navis  cujusque,  multas  alias  naves.*' 

*  "A  Bomo  vel  Bnmi  eleemoeynajrio  Fescanni,  postea  Episoopo  Lin> 
edniensi,  unam  navem  cum  xx.  milittbus.** 
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CBAP.  xv;  his  own  use,  the  ship  which  was  to  bear  William  and  his 

fortune,^  was  the  offering  of  the  conjugal  love  of  the 

'Wi]Ham*B    Duchess  Matilda.    This  chosen  vessel  bore  the  name  of 

ship  the         J      -wr 

"Mora,**    the  Mora,  a  name  not  yeiy  easy  to  explain.    Either  at  its 

Ma^da.^    prow  or  at  its  stem  it  bore  the  likeness  of  a  boy  wrought 

in  gold  blowing  an  ivory  horn  pointing  towards  England.^ 

Kmnberof      The  whole  number  of  the  fleet  thus  gathered  together 

Ysriou^    is  variously  stated.     The  lowest  reckoning  gives  the  exact 

■**^'       number  as  six  hundred  and  ninefcy-six;  the  largest  of  those 

accounts  which  are  at  all  credible  raises  it  to  an  indefinite 

number  above  thr^  thousand.^    Exaggeration  is  always  to 

*  Plut.  CsM.  38.  I9i,  1^,  y(yrti7t,  rSXfta  not  UMi  iiifikif  "Kaiaapa 
^/>cu  mil  T^  Ealffopot  'ruxVi^  ffVfiir\4ovir<xy. 

*  Lyttelton,  i.  464.  "  Matildis,  postea  Begina,  ejusdem  "Duds  vaor,  ad 
honorem  Duois  fed^  effici  navem  qus  yocabatur  Mora,  in  quft  Ipse  Dux 
Tectufl  est.  In  prorft  ejusdem  navis  fecit  fieri  eadem  Matildis  infuituliim  d0 
auro,  dextro  indioe  monstrantem  Angliam,  et  Bini8tr&  manu  iniprimentem 
oomu  ebumeum  ori."    Wace*8  acoount  (11 594)  is  somewhat  difierent ; 

"  Sor  li  chief  de  la  nef  devant.  Vers  Engletenre  out  son  viairoy 

Ke  marinier  apelent  brant,  Et  U  fiiseit  semblant  de  traire, 

Out  de  coiyre  fet  un  enfiint,  Ki  kel  part  ke  la  nef  ooreit, 

Saete  et  arc  tendu  portant,  Semblant  de  traire  ayant  fitfeit.** 

In  the  Tapestiy,  pi.  9,  the  child  with  his  horn  is  plain  enough,  and  he  lookfl 
towards  England ;  but  he  is  at  the  stem  of  the  ship,  and  not  at  the  prow, 
and  in  his  left  hand  he  bears  a  pennon. 

*  The  most  exact  acooimt  is  that  of  Waoe  (i  1564),  who  heard  the  number 
ftom  his  &ther ; 

"  Maiz  jo  61  dire  h  mon  pere,  A  porter  armes  b  hemeb. 

Bien  m'en  sovint,  maiz  varlet  ere,        E  jo  en  escript  ai  trov^, 
Ke  set  oenz  n^s,  quatre  meins,  furent,  Ne  sai  dire  s'est  Tetit^ 
Quant  de  Saint-Val^  s^esmurent,       Ke  il  i  out  treis  miles  n^ 
Ke  hAb,  ke  batels,  ke  esqueis  Ki  porterent  veilee  h  tr^.** 

Tbia  exactness  reminds  one  of  ^SJschylus'  reckoning  in  the  Pendans,  333,- 
335.  With  this  neariy  agrees  the  account  of  Hugh  of  Fleury  (Pertz,  ix.  390) ; 
"  WUlelmus  oopiosum  adunavit  exerdtum,  et  cumseptrngentis  navibus  eo  navi- 
gavit."  William  of  Poitiers  (125)  naturally  has  his  head  full  of  Agamemnon ; 
"  Memorat  antiqua  Qnscia  Atridem  Agamemnona  firatemos  thalamos  ultum 
iyisse  miUe  navibus :  proiestamur  nos  Willehnum  diadema  regium  reqinsine 
pluribuB.'*  William  of  Jumi^^  (vii.  34)  makes  the  number  "ad  tzia 
miUia.'*    Benoit  (37004)  slightly  improves  on  this ; 

**  Si  out  treis  mile  nefis  au  meins ; 
De  oe  nos  hit  Tautor  certains.** 
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be  looked  for  in  such  accounts ;  but  so  great  a  difference  chap.  xv. 
can  hardly  be  accounted  for  wholly  by  exaggeration.    It  is 
evident  that  our  different  accounts  follow  different  ways  of 
reckoning;   some,  for  instance,  seem  to  count  only  the 
ships  strictly  so  called,  while  others  reckon  also  the  small 
craft  of  eyery  kind«    The  shipe^  after  all^  were  only  large  character 
open  boats  with  a  single  mast  and  sail,  and  with  a  smaller  ^^ 
boat  attached.     It  is  plain  that  they  were  designed  almost 
wholly  for  transport^  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  in  any 
way  equalled  those  mighty  horses  of  the  sea^  which  had 
borne  Swegen  and  Cnut  to  the  conquest  of  England. 

Bat  while  William  was  thus  busily  pressing  his  warlike  WflUam's 
preparations,  he  was,   no  less  characteristically,  htigely  to  eode^ 
occupied  with  ecclesiastical  affurs.     Indeed  the  ^^hoeenjj^^ 
champion  of  the  saints  and  of  their  honour,  the  armed 
missionary  who  was  setting  forth  to  convert  the  stiffnecked 
islanders  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  was  bound,  more 
than  ever,  to  show  himself  a  faithful  nursing-feither  to  the 
Church  at  home.     In  a  court  or  council  which  the  Duke  Comica  at 
held  at  Bonneville  in  the  month  of  June  two  important  J^®^^ 
ecclesiastical  appointments  were  made.    Two  great  abbeys 
needed  chiefs.    The  chair  of  Saint  Evroul  was  void  by  the 
death  of  Abbot  08b€a*n,  and  the  new  monastery  of  Saint 
Stephen  was  now  fSsur  enough  advanced  toward  perfection 
for  the  brotherhood  to  be  regularly  organized  under  an 
Abbot.    The  monks  of  Saint  Evroul  petitioned  the  Duke  Appoint- 
for  the  appointment  of  a  new  head  of  their  body.    William,  Mainer  at 
after  consulting  with  the  diocesan  Hugh  of  Lisieux,  placed  ^^^ 
the  pastoral  staff  in  the  hand  of  the  Prior  Mainer,  who 

So  in  Diaoo  Nonnannictia  (L  1319)  William  is  made  to  lay; 
"  Non  tamen  est  nobis  regionum  oopia  parva, 
Qamn  ter  mille  rates  impleat  ista  phalanx." 
Gaimar  (5248)  goes  beyond  all  of  them.  The  French,  as  he  calls  them,  hare 
"  bien  anae  mil  nefb.'*    Another  reading  makes  it  only  nine  thousand. 
^  See  voL  i.  p.  319  for  the  "TO-heogestas.**    Gf.  the  Ghroololes,  1003. 
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CHAP.  XV.  presently  received  the  abbatial  benediction  from  the  Bishop.* 
But  a  greater  than  Mainer  was  on  this  same  day  advanced 
from  the  second  to  the  highest  rank  in  monastic  dignity. 

and  of       It  was  at  this  court  at  Bonneville  that  the  renowned  Prior 

Laninno  _ 

at  Saint      of  Bec,  the  friturc  Primate  of  Canterbury,  the  man  whose 

*®P  w^"*   acute  and  busy  spirit  made  him  well  nigh  the  soul  of  his 

master's  enterprise,  became  the  first  chief  of  his  master's 

great  foundation.     The  sciruples  of  the  great  scholar  and 

diplomatist  had  at  last  been  overcome,  and  in  the  same 

hour  in  which  Mainer  received  the  staff  of  Saint  Evroul, 

Lanfranc  also  received  the  staff  of  the  still  more  fiunous 

Motives  to  house   of  Saint    Stephen.'     The   policy   of  pushing   on 

^^^^     the   two   great  expiatory  foundations   at  this  particular 

at  this        moment  is  obvious.     The  champions  of  the  Church  must^ 

tune. 

as  far  as  might  be,  wipe  out  all  memory  of  their  former 
sin.  William  must  set  out  on  his  holy  enterprise  with 
perfectly  clean  hands,  and  Matilda  must  be  able  to  lift  up 
hands  no  less  clean  as  she  prayed  for  his  safety  and  victory 
before  the  altars  which  she  had  reared.  Indeed,  even  with- 
out this  overwhelming  motive,  the  eve  of  so  great  and 
hazardous  an  undertaking  was  a  moment  which  specially 
called  for  works  of  devotion  of  every  kind,  and  we  have  seen 
that  it  was  so  felt  by  others  in  Normandy  besides  the  Duke 
Conaecra-  and  Duchess.^  At  this  time  therefore,  besides  the  orirani- 
Holy  zation  of  William's  foimdation  under  its  first  and  greatest 

^^  *^   Abbot,  the  material  fabric  of  Matilda's  foundation  was  so 

June  1 8. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  494  B.  "Denique  hortatn  HngoniB  Episcopi  aliorumqne 
sapienttUD  Maineriom  Prforem  el^t,  eique  per  pastoralem  bacolom  ex- 
teriorem  curam  tradidit,  et  pnedicto  antistiti  ut  ea  que  sibi  de  spirituali 
cvatk  competebant  rappleret  pneoepit.**  Here  again  we  get  a  good  illos- 
tiation  of  the  relations  between  Church  and  State  in  Normandy,  and  no  bad 
comment  on  our  own  thirty *Beventh  Article. 

'  lb.  "Eodem  die  Dux  Donmum  Lanfirancimi  Beocenaium  Ptiorem 
coram  se  adeeie  imperayity  dque  abbatiam  quam  ipse  Dux  inh  onore  Sancti 
Stephaai  prot(»nartyri8  apud  Cadomum  honorabiliter  fundaverat  oommen* 
davit." 

*  See  the  charter  of  Roger  of  Montgomety  quoted  above,  p.  380, 
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eagerly  pressed  on  that  the  unfinished  minster  was  hallowed  ohap.  xt. 
three  days  after  the  appointment  of  the  two  Abbots.^    As  Dedication 
part  of  that  great  ceremony,  the  ducal  pair  offered  on  the  poke's 
altar  of  God  an  offering  more  costly  than  lands  or  build-  ^^^*^ 
ings  or  jewelled  ornaments.     In  a  milder  sense  than  that 
in  which  the  words  were  used  by  the  ancient  prophet,  they 
gave  their  first-bom  for  their  transgression,  the  fruit  of 
their  bodies  for  the  sin  of  their  souls.     The  Duke's  eldest 
daughter  Cecily^  now  a  child,  but  in  after  days  to  become 
a  renowned  Abbess  of  her  mother's  foundation,  was  dedi- 
cated by  her  parents  as  a  virgin  set  apart  for  God's  service.^ 
It  was  not  however  till  nine  years  later  that  her  lips  pro- 
nounced the  irrevocable  vows.^ 

These  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  are  the  last  Norman 
events  of  a  peaceful  kind  which  I  have  to  record  during 
this  year  of  wonders.  They  answer  to  the  ecclesiastical 
events  which  happened  in  England  at  a  time  a  little  earlier. 
The  establishment  of  Lanfranc  at  Saint  Stephen's^  the  con- 
secration of  the  minster  of  the  Trinity,  answer  to  King 
Harold's  renewed  gifts  to  Waltham,  to  his  labours  for 
ecclesiastical  reformation  at  Ely.^  On  each  side  of  the 
Channel  the  rival  princes  and  their  subjects  were  striving 
to  win  the  favour  of  Heaven  by  acts  of  special  devotion. 
We  have  now  to  turn  away  from  ecclesiastical,  and  from  all 
other  peacefrd  affairs,  to  that  great  struggle  between  the 
two  contending  chiefe  on  the  last  act  of  which  we  are  now 
fidrly  entered. 

*  See  tixive,  p;'io8. 

'  The  cbarter  in  Gallia  ChiiBtiaiia»  xi.  6i,  gives  the  aooount  of  her  dedi- 
cation ;  "PneffktuB  comes  glcniosissimus  et  uxor  ejus  cmn  filiis  snis  Dimdoo 
eodem  die  [14  KaL  Jul.  1066]  obtuleront  filiam  soam  OBBdUam  nomine, 
&Tente  Archiepisoopo  Bothomagensi  cum  OGeteris  pnesuUbus,  quatenus  in 
eodem  looo.  Deifies  yidelioet  Trinitatisy  Ipsi  in  habitu  xeUgionis  per^miter 
serriret."    Bee  Mrs.  Green's  Princesses,  i.  5. 

•  Ord.  Vit.  548  B. 
'  See  above,  p.  68. 
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OHAP.  XV. 


§  2.   The  JEfnbarcalion  and  Voyage  of  William, 
August — September^  io66. 

The  fleet         At  last,  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  August,^  the  Noi^ 
mouth  of    'o:>sj\,  fleet  was  ready  to  set   sail  on  its  great  enterprise. 

AmraBt  I  a  ?  ^^1^^*""^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  Occupied  with  war,  and  with  war 
alone.  He  entrusted  the  government  of  the  Duchy  to 
Matilda,  with  the  help  of  a  council  of  wise  men,  at  whose 
head  stood  the  famous  Roger  of  Beaumont.  The  age  of 
Roger  made  him  fitter  for  counsel  than  for  action ;  so  he 
tarried  at  home,  while  his  son  went  to  the  war.'  The  Duke 
himself  hastened  to  the  spot  which  had  been  chosen  for  the 
embarcation.  This  spot  lay  close  to  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  memorable  of  William's  exploits.  The  mouth  of  the 
Dive,  where  the  fleet  of  Normandy  was  now  gathered  for 
the  unprovoked  invasion  of  England,  lies  only  a  few  miles 
below  that  ford  of  Yaraville  where  the  Norman  Duke  had 
once,  in  a  more  righteous  cause,  dealt  so  heavy  a  blow 
Desoto-  against  the  French  invaders  of  his  Duchy.  The  river 
plaoe.  there  pours  itself  into  the  sea,  under  the  shelter  of  heights 
"^  which  are  a  close  continuation  of  the  hills  from  which 

King  Heniy  had  looked  down  to  see  the  slaughter  of  his 
rear-guard.^  The  course  of  the  stream  has  no  doubt  greatly 
changed ;  the  harbour,  largely  blocked  up  by  sand,  has  lost 

^  Ab  they  were  ddajed  a  month  at  the  Dive,  and  a  hnther  time  at  Saimt 
Valeiy,  the  time  of  the  first  assembling  of  the  fleet  is  carried  back  to  the 
month  of  Augast,  and  not  to  the  last  days  of  the  month.    See  p.  297. 

'  WilL  Piot.  155.  "HUiib  [Matildis]  pmdentiam  viri  adjuTere  ooosilio 
utiUsfimi ;  in  qmbus  locum  dignitatis  primum  tenebat  Rogems  de  Bello- 
monte  .  .  .  ob  maturitatem  SBvi  Uberior  ad  negoda  que  domi  geruntur; 
filio  adolesoente  .  .  .  officio  miHtari  tradito.**  On  Roger,  see  above,  p.  288, 
and  TdL  ii.  p.  197.  Orderic  (708  D)  described  him  as  "  sapiens  et  mo- 
destuB  hraos,  qui  dominis  suis  dodbus  Nonnanniffi  fidelis  semper  exstitit.** 
In  666  A  he  is  ''callidus  senex.**  On  William's  possible  precautions  with 
regard  to  Maine,  see  Appendix  U. 

'  See  above,  pp.  174,  176. 
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much  of  its  importance  as  a  harbour,  though  it  is  now  ohap.  xv. 
awaking  to  a  kind  of  renewed  life  in  the  form  of  a  modem 
watering-place.  A  large  and  singular  church,  still  keeping 
its  massive  central  arches  of  Norman  work,  is  the  only  piece 
of  antiquity  which  remains  in  the  original  small  town  of 
Dive.  A  modem  colunm  and  inscription  on  the  height 
above  shows  that  the  historical  interest  of  the  spot  is  not 
forgotten,  and  the  name  of  the  g^reat  Duke  is  still  attached 
to  the  lowly  hostelry.  In  this  harbour  then  the  ships  were 
gathered ;  the  host  lay  encamped  on  the  hills,  waiting  for 
the  south  wind  which  was  to  bear  them  across  to  the  land 
of  promise.  The  view  from  those  hills  is  a  noble  one.  To 
the  west  the  eye  ranges  over  the  whole  low  country  and 
over  the  gentler  heights  which  bound  it  in  the  extreme 
distance.  At  the  foot  of  the  heights  the  Dive  rolls  along 
its  winding  course,  then  no  doubt  pouring  itself  into  the 
sea  with  a  wider  and  more  open  fiood  than  it  can  now  boast 
of.  Beyond  it  glistens  the  Ome^  the  stream  which  flowed 
by  the  rising  minsters  of  Caen^  the  stream  whose  flood, 
like  Kishon  of  old,^  had  wrought  such  help  for  William's 
cause  on  the  day  when  he  won  his  spurs  at  Yal-^s-dunes.^ 
To  the  north-east  stand  forth  the  rocks  which  guard  the 
entrance  to  a  yet  greater  stream,  the  rocks  by  which  Wil- 
liam's Wiking  foreMhers  had  so  often  sailed  to  threaten 
the  great  cities  on  the  Seine,  and  which  now,  under  Nor- 
man guardianship,  served  as  it  were  to  keep  the  lord  of 
Paris  imprisoned  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  inland 
realm. 

The  south  wind  for  which  William  so  eagerly  waited  was 
as  slow  in  coming  as  the  east  wind  which  was  so  eagerly 
looked  for,  when  a  later  William  was  waiting  to  set  forth 
for  the  shores  of  England  on  a  yddely  different  errand.^ 
The  fleet  was  kept  for  a  whole  month  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  Deb^j  »t 

the  Dive. 

^  Judgw  T.  ai.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  a6o. 

*  See  Maoaulay,  ii.  465. 
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OHAP.  XV.  Dive,^  and  the  panegyrist  of  William  grows  eloquent  on  the 
Good  order  wonderful  ffood  Order  and  peaceable  demeanour  of  the 

maintained  .    . 

in  Wil<  host  which  had,  no  doubt  most  unwillingly,  to  bear  this 
i^^my"  untoward  delay.  The  excellence  of  the  Duke's  commis- 
sariat is  set  forth  in  such  glowing  colours  that  we  cannot 
help  longing  to  know  the  details  of  his  arrangements. 
The  whole  army,  we  are  told,  received  regular  pay  and 
regular  provisions  during  the  month  which  was  thus 
doomed  to  inactivity.^  All  plunder  was  forbidden,  and  we 
are  told  that  William's  orders  to  this  effect  were  carried  out 
with  a  degree  of  success  which  seems  incredible.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  surrounding  country  learned  to  pass  without 
fear  among  the  motley  host,  a  host  made  up  not  only  of  their 
own  countrymen  but  of  adventurers  from  every  province  of 
GFaul.^  The  flocks  and  herds  fed  undisturbed  in  their 
pastures ;  the  ripening  com  remained  alike  uncut  and  un- 
trampled  by  the  dangerous  visitors.^  In  all  this  there  is 
doubtless  much  of  the  exaggeration  of  a  professed  panegy- 
rist. But  we  can  well  believe  that  the  strong  will  of  the 
great  William  was  reaUy  able  to  keep  a  greater  degree  of 
good  order  among  the  mixed  multitude  which  he  com- 
manded than  a  lesser  man  might  have  found  the  meant 
of  keeping  even  among  an  army  of  his  own  subjects. 
The  numbers  of  the  host  which  William  had  now  assem- 

*  Win.  Pict.  I  a  a.  "Yentorum  inoommoditas  ad  Portum  Div»  dednebat 
moHt  menstrtift.**  Ord.  Vit.  500  A.  "daads  Normannomm  spatio  .  .  . 
nnins  mensia  in  ostio  Divn  vidnisque  portubiiB  Nothum  [Nottxm,  so.] 
prsBstolata  est.** 

*  Will.  Pict.  u.  B.  "BapinU  onmi  interdicts,  stippendio  ipdus  millia 
militom  quinquaginta  alebantur  .  .  .  .  ea  iHios  temperantla  fuit  ao  pru- 
dentia.*' 

'  lb.  ''Homo  imbedUis  aut  inennis  equo  cantans  qua  libuit  yectabator, 
turmas  militmn  cemens,  non  exbarrescens.** 

*  lb.  "MilitibtiB  et  hoi|)itibna  abunde  snmptos  ministrabatur,  nemini 
rapere  qnippiam  concedebatur.  Proyinoialium  tuto  annenta  Tel  greges 
pascebantur  sen  per  campestria,  seu  per  teaqoa.  Segetes  fitdcem  oultoris 
intaotsD  expeotabant,  quas  nee  attrivit  superba  eqnitum  effUdo,  nee  demessuit 
pabtdator.** 
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bled  are  as  yarionsly  stated  as  the  number  of  the  ships  ohajp.  xt. 
which  were  to  carry  them.  The  sum  total  is  commonly  5^^ 
gfiven  at  sixty  thousand,  or  even  more;  but  there  arellam's 
authorities  which  bring  it  as  low  as  fourteen  thousand.^ 
Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ships,  while  we  must  allow  for 
error  and  exaggeration,  we  must  also  allow  for  different 
systems  of  reckoning.  The  higher  amoimt  may  be  meant 
to  take  in  all  the  armed  men  of  every  class,  while  the 
lower  may  give  only  the  number  of  knights — what  in  the 
military  language  of  a  later  age  would  have  been  called 
the  number  of  lances.  In  the  histoiy  of  all  ages  nothing 
is  so  little  trustworthy  as  ihe  figures  which  profess  to 
set  before  us  the  numbers  of  armies.  And  I  fear  that 
the  exact  number,  or  even  any  near  approach  to  the  exact 
number,  either  of  the  Norman  invaders  or  of  the  English 
defenders,  is  one  of  the  things  which  the  historian  must, 
however  unwillingly,  leave  uncertain. 

It  was  while  the  Norman  fleet  was  still  at  the  mouth  of  Si^ee  sent 
the  Dive,  while  the  whole  southern  coast  of  England  was  so  ^ 
strongly  guarded  by  the  watchful  care  of  Harold,^  that  an 
incident  is  said  to  have  happened,  which,  though  it  has 
been  mi^ed  up  with  events  not  belonging  to  it  in  date,  is 
most  likely  not  without  some  foundation  in  &ct.  The 
King  of  the  English,  among  his  precautions  for  the  defence 
of  the  country,^  did  not  forget  to  seek  for  such  knowledge 

*  The  Chronicle  of  Saint  MaxentinB  (LabH  >^  3")  ^7^  "Feiinr 
habnine  in  ezercita  suo  qufttuordeoim  millia  hominmn."  But  WilUaim  of 
Poitien,  in  the  paflsage  just  quoted,  speaks  of  "miDia  militmn  quinqua- 
ginta;**  and  afterwards  he  makes  William  (laS)  say  that  he  will  fight 
Harold,  "tametsi  decern  sola  millia  viromm  haberem,  qnalee  ad  sexaginta 
millia  adduzi/'  Orderic  (500  B)  gives  him  "qmnqnaginta  miOia  militnm 
cmn  oopift  peditmn.**  A  good  deal  turns  on  the  ambiguous  wcod  "miles." 
But  Hugh  of  fleuiy  (Perts,  ix.  390)  says,  "  In  prcelio  habuit  pnefi^us 
WiUefanuB  in  agmine  suo  centum  quinquaglnta  miMa  hominum.*' 

*  See  above,  p.  526. 

*  It  is  now  that  William  of  Pmtiers  (123)  gives  that  notice  of  Harold*s 
preparations  which  I  referred  to  above,  p.  358;    "Heraldus  .  .  .  callide 
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CHAP.  zv.  as  he  oonld  g^et  as  to  the  condition  and  numbers  of  the 
One  is  enemy.  He  sent  spies  across  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dive. 
bo^Wfl-  One  of  them  was  seized  and  led  before  the  Duke.  We  are 
i^SflUm  ^^^  ^^^  whether  William  followed  the  magnanimous  or 
back  with   ostentatious  example  of  Xerxes  ^  in  showinfif  the  Eng^lish- 

athreaten-  « 

ing  mee-     man  the  whole  strength  and  numbers  of  the  Norman  host ; 

^^^       but  he  at  least  sent  him  home  unhurt,  though  charged  with 

a  threatening  message  to  his  sovereign.     When  the  spy 

strove  to  hide  his  errand  under  some  of  the  usual  subter* 

fuges,^  William  showed  him  at  once  that  no  disguises  could 

avail  with  him.     Harold  might  forbear  to  waste  his  gold 

and  silver  in  paying  spies  to  search  out  William's  resources ; 

sooner  than  Harold  looked  for,  he  would  himself  come  as 

his  own  messenger,  and  would  teach  him  on  his  own  soil 

William's    what  the  power  of  Normandy  was.*'    And  it  was  now,  we 

J^J^^^*^  are  told,  that  the  Duke  made  that  most  singular  compari- 

^J^"***  son  between  himself  and  his  rival  of  which  I  have  already 

spoken.     He  had  promised  away  all  the  goods  of  Harold 

beforehand,  while  Harold  had  not  the  strength  of  mind 

sabomatos  traiiBmigit  expIoratoTes.**  Tliis  sort  of  expressicm,  and  some  of 
the  wofdB  presently  put  into  WiUiam^s  month  ("  Non  indiget  Heraldus  auri 
sui  Tel  aigenti  jacturft  toam  aliorumque  fidem  atqne  sollertiam  emere'*), 
might  lead  one  to  fiuocy  that  these  spies  were  Norman  subjects  won  over  by 
English  gold.  But  the  word  "  transmisit  **  seems  to  forbid  this  notion.  The 
tmth  is  that  WiOiam^s  panegyrist  cannot  understand  the  position  of  an 
Knglishman  futhfiilly  senring  the  English  King. 

*  Herod,  vii.  146. 

'  Will.  Pict.  123.  ''Qnorom  deprehenso  tini,  oanssamqne  sni  adventfts 
qui  praeoeptom  est  spede  obtegere  conato,  Dox  animi  sui  magnitndin^n 
prodidit." 

'  lb.  "Quid  conBulatur,  quid  af^paretur  apud  nos,  oertior  eum  quam 
ve]it»  et  opinione  ejus  dUoir,  index,  quippe  mea  praasentia^  docebit.*^  This 
"  index"  is  exactly  the  o^dt  Si/yytXo*  of  Herodotus. 

It  is  here  that  William  of  Poitiers  brings  in  those  fears  and  hesitationB 
among  the  Normanfl^  which,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere  (see  above,  p.  295, 
and  Appendix  Z),  dearty  belong  to  another  part  of  the  story.  William  b 
made  to  tell  the  spy  that  he  will  be  in  England  within  a  year,  and  the  Nor- 
mans say  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  fleet  should  be  got  ready  within  the 
year.  This  language  could  not  have  been  used  at  a  moment  when  the  fleet 
was  ready  to  safll,  and  was  simply  waiting  lor  a  Mr  wind. 
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to  promise  anything  of  his.^  He  goes  on  to  say  that  ohap.  xv. 
Harold  would  fight  only  to  keep  what  he  had  wrongfully 
seized,  while  he  would  fight  to  win  possession  of  the  g^ft 
of  his  departed  firiend  which  he  had  earned  by  his  services 
towards  him«^  Success  was  certain ;  the  fleet  was  of  such 
a  number  as  to  be  fully  enough  for  any  purpose  that  was 
needed,  while  he  was  not  cumbered  with  any  useless  multi- 
tude of  ships.  And,  as  for  the  army,  the  fate  of  campaigns 
was  decided,  not  by  the  number  of  armies,  but  by  their 
valour.' 

A  month  was  thus  lost  at  the  Dive,^  and  yet  the  south  Wflliam  re- 
wind came  not.    The  Duke  at  last  resolved  to  change  his  chiu^  his 
position  and  his  place  of  embarcation.     He  had  many  good  P<«^<»^* 
reasons  for  doing  so.     Had  he  stayed  much  longer  in  his 
first  quarters,  his  supplies  would  most  likely  have  fiftiled 
him,  and  he  would  no  longer  have  been  able  to  keep  back 
his  troops,  especially  the  foreign  mercenaries,  from  plunder. 
Meanwhile  the  same  fiEulure  of  provisions  which  William 
merely  dreaded  had  actually  defeated  all  the  schemes  of  the 
English  King.    While  William  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Influence 
Dive,  Harold's  great  fleet  and  army,  which  had  so  longi^^^^^f 
guarded  the  English  coast,  was  finally  disbanded,  and  the  ^^!|1^ 
mass  of  the  ships  went  back  to  London.^    It  had  in  £Eict  wmy* 

^J  ^^^i^^k  ^^WM^  fc^^^^W 

been  a  sort  of  involuntary  struggle  between  the  two  rivals,  g. 
which  could  keep  an  army  for  a  longer  time  on  foot  without 
fighting  or  plundering.  In  this  struggle  William  had  suc- 
ceeded. The  host  with  which  Harold  had  lined  the  whole 
West-Saxon  coast  was  doubtless  &r  larger  than  the  host 
which  WiUiam  had  gathered  at  a  single  haven  of  Nor- 
mandy.    But  William's  host,  gathered  from  all  parts  of 

^  See  above,  p.  aSa. 

'  Win.  Pict.  134.     "Pnaterea,  ne  n^smun  amittat  ille  pognabit;  noe 
que  dono  aooepunns,  benefidls  oomparavimua,  requirimuB.** 
'  lb.     *'  Vfatnte  meliuB  quam  nmneio  militam  bella  gerontor.** 
*  Old.  Vit.  500.     "Spatio  tmiaa  menaiB."  *  See  above,  p.  339. 
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oHiP.  xv.  Graul,  was  far  more  largely  made  up  of  professional  soldierd 
than  Harold's.  It  contained  a  far  smaller  proportion  of  the 
general  levies  of  the  coantry,  eager  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  harvests.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  endurance  of  Wil- 
liam's army  outlasted  the  endurance  of  the  army  of  Harold. 
But  William  had  doubtless  by  this  time  exhausted  the  sup- 
plies afforded  by  the  lands  near  the  Dive,  and  he  found  it 
expedient  to  remove  to  quarters  whose  resources  were  still 
untouched.  And  the  disbanding  o(  Harold's  fleet  and  army 
supplied  another  motive  equally  strong.  Now  that  the 
shores  of  England  were  left  comparatively  defenceless^  now 
that  the  English  fleet  no  longer  rode  triumphantly  in  the 
Channel,  it  became  a  matter  of  importance  with  William 
to  be  nearer  to  the  English  shores^  ready  to  sweep  down  on 
any  unguarded  spot  at  any  favourable  moment.  William 
therefore  took  advantage  of  a  west  wind^  to  hasten  from  the 
Dive  to  a  point  which  far  more  closely  threatened  the  southern 

^^^IHam     shores  of  Em?land.     He  passed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Seine 

sailato  ^  r  j 

Saint  Va-  and  by  the  whole  coast  of  Upper  Normandy,  and  took  up 
^^^onjijer  ^^  position  at  a  spot  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  imme- 
<^'  diate  dominion,  within  the  territories  of  his  now  faithful 

History  of  vassal  6uy  of  Ponthieu.^    Near  the  mouth  of  the  broad 
of  Saint      ©stuary  of  the  Sonmie^  on  a  low  height  overhanging  the 
Y^l^  ^  water,^  stood  a  minster,  commemorating  the  good  deeds  of 
Walaric,  a  saint  of  Merowingian  times  who  had  done  much 
to  evangelize  the  still  heathen  lands  of  Noriinem  Gaul/ 

>  WOLPiot.  124.  "Jam  tota  daaoB  providentiasime  exomata  ab  ostio 
DivsB  vioinisque  portubnSy  abi  Notam  quo  transmitterent  diutius  exEpec- 
Ukveee,  Zef^yri  flatu  in  etationem  Sancti  Walerici  delate  est."  SoOid.  "S^t. 
500  A. 

'  On  the  homage  of  Guy  to  William  for  Ponthien  see  aboye^  p.  157.  He 
now  also  held  lands  in  Konnandy  itselfl    See  p.  226, 

*  The  position  is  well  marked  by  Guy  of  Amiens,  5a  ; 

"  Desuper  est  castrum  qnoddam  sancti  Walarid." 

*  Something  about  the  early  history  of  Saint  Yalery  may  be  gleaned  fiom 
the  work  of  M.  Lefils,  Hittwre  Civile,  PoliUqm,  el  Rdigituae  de  Sidni^  VdUry 
et  du  Comti  du  Vimeu  (Abbeville,  1858),  but  the  book  is  vastly  inferior 
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Like  80  many  other  foundations  originally  eecular,  it  had  ohap.  xv. 
seen  its  canons  give  way  to  monks^  and  the  monastery  now 
ranked  high  among  fomidations  of  its  own  class.     Near  its 
gate  a  small  town  had  arisen,  bearing,  like  the  abbey  itself, 
the  name  of  its  ancient  patron,  but  in  a  form  which  French 
pronmiciation  had  moulded  into  a  likeness  to  the  great 
Valerian  house  of  Eome.     The  Abbey  of  Saint  Valeiy,  like 
many  other  monasteries,  had  suffered  through  its  own  re- 
nown ;  the  relics  of  its  founder  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
pious  thefb  of  a  Count  of  Flanders,  and  had  been  restored  by 
the  picas  intercession  of  a  Duke  of  the  French.^   Like  many 
other  monasteries  too,  the  duty  of  its  defence  had  given 
a  title  to  a  line  of  temporal  nobles.    The  Advocates  of  Saint  The  Advo- 
Valery  were  powerful  lords ;  one  of  them^  as  we  have  seen,  gai^t 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Normandy,  and  a  younger  ^•^®^' 
branch  of  his  race  filled  a  high  and  honourable  place  among 
the  great  houses  of  the  Norman  land.^    Of  this  famous  Descrip- 
abbey  the  vast  encircling  wall  still  remains,  but  the  remains  ^^^ 
of  the  church  are  small,  and  of  a  date  somewhat  later  than 
the  days  with  which  we  are  concerned.     But  the  ancient 
town,  rising,  with  its  parish  churchy  above  the  modem 
port  which  has  arisen  rather  higher  up  the  river,  still  re- 
tains its  wbOb  and  gateways  and  general  medisBval  look  in 
singular  perfection.     Below,   immediately  on  the    coast, 
stands  a  ruined  tower  of  rude  work,  to  which  an  inaccurate 
or  misunderstood  legend  has  attached  the  name  of  Harold 

to  the  exoeUent  looal  works  which  have  helped  me  so  much  In  Norman 
matters.    On  Saint  Walaric  or  Valezy  himsftlf,  see  p.  ai. 

1  As  the  stoiy  i^pears  In  the  Lifb  of  Burchard  of  Vend6me  (Dach^ane,  Ber. 
Franc  iv.  I3i),  the  Count  of  Flanders  concerned  is  the  younger  Amulf, 
and  the  restoration  is  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  King  Robert  and 
the  personal  agency  of  Count  Burchard.  But  this  account  is  veiy  confbsed. 
The  body  was  really  oanied  off  by  the  elder  Amul^  and  the  restoration  was 
eflboted  in  981  by  Hugh  Ci^>e<;^  who  also  changed  the  secular  canons  of 
Saint  Valeiy  into  mcmks.  See  the  Belatio  in  Mabillon,  Act.  Ord.  Ben. 
vii.  546. 

•  See  above,  p,  131. 
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OHAP.  XV.  of  England.^  The  spot,  even  apart  from  its  historical  as- 
sociations, is  in  every  way  striking.  The  broad  estuary, 
the  wooded  heights  above  it,  the  ancient  and  the  modem 

Gathering  town,  unite  to  form  a  singularly  varied  landscape.     It  was 

fle^^  its  ^®'^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^®  expanse  of  water  into  which  the  mouth 
loflses.  of  the  great  Picard  river  spreads  itself,  that  the  fleet  of 
William  rode^  still  waiting  for  the  long-looked-for  south 
wind  which  should  at  once  bear  him  and  his  host  to  the 
shores  of  Sussex.  Its  numbers  seem  to  have  been  some- 
what lessened  from  the  numbers,  whatever  those  numbers 
were^  of  the  fleet  which  had  been  gathered  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dive.  We  hear  of  losses  from  shipwreck,  and  of  losses 
from  desertion  ;^  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  we  ought  to  add  losses  from  at  least  partial  actions 
with  English  ships.'  At  any  rate,  from  what  cause  soever, 
a  good  many  men  were  missing  from  William's  muster ; 
and  we  are  told  that  he  imitated  the  well-known  stratagem 
of  Xerxes,*  by  causing  the  recovered  bodies  of  the  drowned 
men  to  be  buried  as  secretly  as  might  be,  lest  the  know- 
ledge of  their  losses  might  serve  to  dishearten  his  followers." 

Further  ^^^^^  ^^®  ^^^<^  ^^  ^^^  favourable;  the  west  wind  had 
^^  **  brought  the  fleet  to  Saint  Valery,  but  the  south  wind  was 
Valeiy.      not  yet  willing  to  bring  it  to  any  English  haven.    All  the 

September 
13-17. 

'  See  LefilB,  p.  64.    I  will  not  enter  into  any  controversy  ae  to  the  date 

of  the  80-called  Tower  of  Harold,  or  as  to  the  origin  of  its  name.    It  may  be 

oalled  alter  some  other  Harold,  or  the  name  may  be,  aa  M.  Lefils  aaggestay 

a  oormption  of  something  quite  different.   Bat  in  any  case  it  was  not,  what 

the  legend  makes  it,  the  place  of  the  imprisonment  of  Harold  the  son  of 

Godwine,  which  was  undoubtedly  at  Beaurain.    See  above^  p.  334. 

*  Will.  Pict.  326.  "  Prinoepe,  quem  neque  mora  siye  oontrarietas  yent^ 
neque  tembilia  nAufragi%  neque  pavida  fuga  multorum  qui  fidem  spopon* 
derant,  firangere  pneralent'* 

'  See  above,  p.  539.  I  am  by  no  means  dear  that  some  trace  of  these 
engagements,  probably  of  no  great  importance,  may  not  lurk  in  the  "  pavida 
fuga'*  of  William  of  Poitiers.    See  Appendix  DD. 

*  Herod,  viii.  34. 

'  WilL  Pict.  135.  "Quin  et  consilio  adversitatibus  obvius,  submersorum 
interitus  quantum  poterat  oocultavit»  latentius  tumulando.** 
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time  then  that  Harold  was  engaged  in  his  great  Northern  chap.  xt. 
march  and  in  his  victory  at  Stamfordbridge,  William  was 
still  lying  inactive  in  his  second  naval  quarters  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Somme. 

Bat  with  William  time  was  never  idle;  he  had  ever  The  anny 
at  his  command  the  resources  of  both  worlds  to  fill  np^^^^^. 
any  time  of  constrained  inaction.     He  was  even  more*^°?*"^ 

•^  ^  religious 

bound  to  respect  the  property  of  his  allies  and  vassals  oeremo- 

iiiee* 

than  to  respect  that  of  his  own  subjects.  He  occupied 
himself  as  diligently  in  care  for  his  commissariat  at  Saint 
Valery  as  he  had  done  at  the  Dive.*  By  constant  ex- 
hortations he  kept  up  the  spirits  of  those  of  his  men  who 
were  already  beginning  to  shrink  from  the  enterprise.' 
And  the  champion  of  the  Churchy  the  pious  leader  of  the 
great  expedition  for  the  second  conversion  of  the  erring 
EngUsh^  was  not  likely  to  be  sparing  at  such  a  moment 
in  those  means  of  spiritual  excitement  of  which  he  so  well 
knew  the  value.  Prayers  and  sacred  rites  of  every  kind 
were  employed,  in  order  to  move  Heaven  to  send  the 
looked-for  wind  which  should  wafb  its  servants  to  do  its 
bidding  beyond  the  sea.  The  Duke  himself  was  unwearied 
in  his  devotions  within  the  minster  of  Saint  Yalery,  nor 
did  he  pay  less  regard  to  the  outside  of  the  temple  than 
to  the  inside.  His  eyes  were  ever  watching  the  weather- 
cock on  the  minster  tower;  when  he  saw  it  pointing  to 
the  souths  his  heart  was  downcast  and  his  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears,  but  the  least  turn  in  the  opposite  direction 
again  kindled  his  hopes.  Still  the  wind  came  not;  the 
sky  was  cloudy;  the  weather  was  cold  and  rainy;  for 
fifteen  days  all  the  powers  of  the  air  seemed  steadily  bent 
against  the  enterprise.*    At  last  recourse  was  had  to  a 

^  WiU.  Pict.  135.     "CQimmeattim  indies  augendo  inopiam  lenivit.** 

'  lb.     "  Ad  hoc  hortanuiie  diveno  refcnudt  ezterritosy  animavit  payentes.** 

■  Wid.  Amb.  54; 

"Nam  ter  quinque  dies  oompMeti  finibus  illis, 
Ezspectans  sumiiii  Judids  auxfUum. 
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CHAP.  XV.  ceremony  of  special  solemnity,  one  which,  it  was  thought, 
l^weraon  could  not  fail  to  wrinff  the  lonff-wished-for  boon  from  the 

of  the  body      .  ,^  ° 

of  Saint      saints  and   from   their   Creator.     At  the  request  of  the 

^'      Duke  and  his  army,  the  Abbot  and  monks  of  Saint  Valery 

came  forth  from  their  church  in  solemn  procession,  bearing 

the  shrine  which  held  the  wonder-working  body  of  their 

glorified  patron.     A  carpet  was  spread  on  the  ground,  and 

the  shrine  was  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  army,  awaiting 

their  devotions  and  their  offerings.     The  Duke  and  all  his 

host  knelt  in  prayer  for  the  withdrawal   of  the  adverse 

breeze  and  the  sending  of  one  more  favourable.     Nor  was 

their  bounty  less  than  their  faith;    the  shrine  of  Saint 

Valery  was  hidden  by  the  pieces  of  money  showered  down 

as  offerings  by  his  worshippers.^ 

The  south       The  dcvotiou  and  the  pious  liberality  of  the  Norman 

blows.        ^^®^  ^^^  ^^^  P*®®  imrewarded.     The  prayers  and  the  gifts 

Wednes-     ^f  William  and  his  followers  did  their  work.    The  costly 

Sept.  a/,     offerings  at  Caen,  the  crowning  act  of  devotion  at  Saint 

Ecdesiam  sancti  devot&  mente  frequentans, 

nil  pun  dftbas  ingeminaado  preoes. 
Ini^iciB  ei  templi  gallus  quiL  veititur  aur& ; 

Auster  si  spirat^  lastus  abinde  redxs : 
Si  Bubito  Boreas  Austrum  dlyertit  et  arcet, 

Effusis  lacrimig  fletibus  ora  rigas. 
DesdlatuB  eras :  frjgus  fiKsiebat  et  imber, 
Et  poluB  obteotus  nubibus  et  pluTiis.'* 
The  edition  in  the  Monumenta  Historica  Britannica  has  "ter  quinque  dies," 
while  those  of  Griles  and  Miohd  have  **  turn  quinque.**    The  fbimer  reading 
is  obviously  right,  as  explaining  the  expression  in  v.  53  of  "longa  diffi- 
cilisque  mora.**    With  William's  looking  at  the  weatheroobk,  compare  the 
passage  of  Maoaulay  referred  to  in  p.  387. 
'  These  last  details  come  from  Waoe,  11579 ; 
"  Pols  unt  tant  li  covent  pr^i^  CQ  ki  debreient  mer  passer ; 

Ke  la  chasse  Saint-Yaleri  Tant  i  ont  tuit  deniers  offjsrt, 

Mistrent  as  chams  sor  nn  tapt.        Tot  li  cors  saint  en  ont  ooyert.'* 
Als  con  saint  vinrent  tuit  orer 
The  bringing  out  of  the  body  of  the  saint^  which  evidently  made  a  deq> 
impression,  is  also  recorded  by  William  of  PoiUers  (125),  Orderic  (500  B), 
and  William  of  Mafanesbury  (iii.  338).    Quy  of  Amiens,  whom  we  should 
have  e3q>ected  to  be  eloquent  on  the  subject,  holds  his  peace. 
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Valery,  at  last  availed  to  release  the  new  Agamemndn  from  chap.  xv. 
his  unwilUng  sojourn  at  another  Aolis.^  In  the  milder 
belief  of  William's  age  the  virginity  of  Cecily  was  an 
offering  more  acceptable  to  Heaven  than  the  bloody  sacri- 
fice of  Iphigeneia.  And  at  last  so  many  prayers  were 
heard.  On  Wednesday  the  twenty-seventh  of  September, 
two  days  after  Harold's  victory  at  Stamfordbridge,  the 
south  wind  blew." 

The  camp  was  in  a  tumult  of  joy  and  thankfulness.  The  The  em- 
wished-for  hour  was  at  last  come.  England  and  its  spoils 
seemed  to  lie  before  them,  ready  to  be  grasped  by  the 
hands  of  the  champions  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Norman 
saints.  Men  were  seen  everywhere  lifting  up  their  hands 
to  heaven,  exhorting  one  another  and  rejoicing  that  the 
hours  of  weariness  were  over,  that  the  moment  of  action 
at  last  had  come.'  In  the  midst  of  the  general  joy  came 
the  Duke's  orders  for  immediate  embarcation.  William, 
as  eager  by  temper  as  he  was  cautious  by  reflexion,  was 
foremost  in  urging  his  followers  to  hasten  on  board  their 
vessels,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  making  for  the  promised 

1  WflUam  of  Poitien  has  his  head  fliH  of  Agunemndn  and  of  Xerx^ 
but  this  obvious  analogy  does  not  seem  to  haye  oconned  to  him.  Yet  who 
can  help  thinVing  of  the  northem  blastsi,  the  wroai  dvd  lTpi6/*a¥o$  ftoXovcat 
(.£Bch.  Ag.  185  et  seqq.),  which  delayed  the  fleet  of  the  Achaians,  and  of 
the  sacrifice  by  which  alone  hdp  could  be  gained  ? 

'  AH  our  accounts  directly  connect  the  £ayourable  wind  with  the  religious 
ceremony  which  had  just  been  performed.  William  of  Poitiers  (135)  de- 
scribes the  rite,  and  immediately  adds,  "Spirante  dein  aur&  exepectatft." 
So  Qrderic  (500  B) ;  **  Denlqne  dum  prosper  ventus  multorum  yotis  optatus, 
Deo  yolente,  snUto  q)ir»yit.**  V^iUiam  of  Mahneebury  (iii.  213S)  is>  if  pos- 
slide,  still  more  emphatic ;  **  Nee  mora  interoessit,  quin  prosper  flatus  car- 
basa  impleret.**  Guy  of  A  mi  wis  (70),  not  mentioning  the  special  ceremony, 
attributes  the  change  of  weather  to  William's  prayers  generally; 

"Velle  tuum  tandem  plus  ut  Deus  est  miseratus, 
Pro  yotoque  tibi  suppeditavit  qpus.** 

'  V^ilL  Pict.  125.  "Voces  cum  manibus  in  ccelum  gratificantee^  ac  simul 
tumultus  inyicem  incitans  toUitur.**  Both  this  writer  and  Guy  of  Amiens 
give  very  full  and  vivid  accounts  of  the  voyage. 
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OHAP.  XT.  land.^  But  his  troops  needed  little  urging;  the  dread  of 
the  unknown  sea  and  of  the  unknown  land,  the  dread  of  the 
wealth  of  England  and  of  the  might  of  her  defenders,*  had 
all  passed  away.  The  Norman  warriors  were  so  clearly 
the  favourites  of  Heaven,  the  sign  which  they  had  just 
received  so  clearly  showed  that  their  cause  was  the  cause 
of  righteousness,  that  doubt  and  fear  no  longer  lingered  in 
the  mind  of  any  man.  Men  rushed  to  the  shore ;'  one  man 
exhorted  his  followers,  another  his  comrades;  each  was 
eager  to  be  first  on  board,  to  be  foremost  in  the  holy  work. 
The  captain  outstripped  his  soldiers ;  the  soldier  outstripped 
his  companions;  men  left  behind  them  their  goods  and 
their  necessary  stores,  having  one  fear  only  before  their 
eyes,  lest  by  any  mishap  they  should  themselves  be  left 
behind.^  Some  bore  on  their  shoulders  the  swords,  the 
spears,  the  coats  of  nuul,  which  would  be  needed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  Some  yoked  themselves  to  wag- 
gons loaded  with  spears,  and  loaded  also  with  casks  of 
wine.  This  last  was  the  only  kind  of  provision  of  which 
any  great  quantity  seems  to  have  been  thought  needful ; 
conquered  England  was  to  find  the  rest.*    Some  were  busy 


1  WilL  Pict.  125.  "Increpat  atque  uiget  inpuppoB  ardens  vehementia 
DudSy  si  quo6  ullAtenus  moram  nectere  notat.** 

*  See  above,  p.  395. 

*  Will.  Pict.  u.  B.  "Terra  quam  pn^perantiaaime  deseritur,  duUmn 
iter  quam  cupientisidme  initur."    So  Guy  of  AmieiiB,  78 ; ; 

'*  ProdnuB  uzia  fiiit  mens  omnibuB,  nqua  volontai, 
Jam  bene  pacato  credere  se  pelago. 
Quamquam  divend  tamen  adsunt  latificati ; 
Nee  mora,  quiaque  suum  currit  ad  offidum.** 

*  Win.  Pict.  125.  "Eo  celeiitatia  mota  impdluntur,  ut  qnmn  armi- 
gerum  hie,  sociimi  indamet  iUe,  plerique  immemc^'es  dientum,  aot  aodo- 
rum,  aat  renim  neoeaflariarqm,  id  aolton,  ne  reUnquantor,  ocgitant  et 
fesdiiaiit.** 

*  Tapestry,  pL  9.  '*  Istl  portant  armas  ad  naves,  et  hie  trahnnt  oacrum 
com  vino  et  arnds.**  We  shall  hear  presently  of  the  nature  of  the  drink,  at 
least  on  board  the  ducal  ship.  William  dther  despised  or  knew  not  of  the 
wine  of  Gloucestershire.     See  voL  ii.  p.  143. 
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in  setting  up  the  masts^  some  in  unfurling  the  sails  ;*  the  chap.  xv. 
special  work  of  the  horsemen  was  the  harder  task  of 
bringing  their  horses  on  board  the  vessels.^  The  ships 
resounded  with  music;  the  pipe,  the  zittem,  the  drum, 
the  cymbcds,  all  were  heard,  and  the  Toiee  of  the  trumpet 
sounded  proudly  over  all.'  Meanwhile  the  Duke  once  more 
made  his  way  to  the  minster  of  Saint  Yalery,  and  offered 
his  last  prayers  and  gifts  on  Graulish  ground  before  he 
went  forth  to  the  conquest  of  the  island  realm/  Before 
he  reached  his  ship,  evening  had  set  in.  The  moon  was 
hidden  and  the  heavens  were  clouded  over.  The  Duke 
therefore  ordered  every  ship  to  bear  a  light,"  while  on  the 
top  of  the  mast  of  his  own  Mora  a  huge  lantern  blazed 
to  be  the  guiding  star  of  the  whole  navy.  William  now  William 
went  on  board ;  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  the  voice  of  the 
herald  annonnoed  the  Duke's  last  orders  before  setting  sail. 
The  ships  were  to  keep  as  near  together  as  might  be,  and 
to  follow  closely  after  the  beacon-light  of  his  own  ship. 
When  they  were  well  out  to  sea,  they  were  to  rest  a  while 
in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night,  till  the  signals  speaking 
alike  to  the  eye  and  ear  had  again  issued  the  ducal  com- 

>  V^d.  Amb.  8a  ; 

**  SubUmant  alii  maloe^  aliique  laborant 

Ereotis  malia  addere  vela  super.** 
»Ib.  84; 

"  Plnrima  oogit  equos  equitum  pan  scandere  naves.** 

'  lb.  90; 

"Wbc  Teeooando  tub«  varies  daat  mille  boatus, 

Flstida  cum  calamls,  et  fidibos  dUiara ; 

Tymp9aaA  tamrinis  Implent  mugitibiis  anias ; 

Alteniant  modules  cymbala  dara  sues.** 

*  lb.  98; 

"  Sed  tu  templa  petis  saocti  supra  memorati^ 

Muneribusque  datis  curris  adire  ratem." 

•  lb.  106; 

"  NoK  ubi  onca  polum  tenebroeis  oocupat  umbris, 

Et  negat  obsequium  Cynthia  tecta  Ubi, 
Imples  non  aliter  fikdbus  rutHantibus  undas, 

Sidera  quam  ooelum,  sole  mente,  replent. 
Quot  f^erant  naves,  totidem  tu  lumina  spai^g^.'* 


n 

I 
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CHAP.  XV.  mands  from  the  ducal  vessel.*  The  fleet  set  sail ;  the 
vessels  halted  and  rested  as  the  Duke  had  ordered.  But 
before  day-break  the   trumpet  again  sounded   from  the 

DetAOfl  of  Mora,  and  the  lantern  again  blazed  at  her  mast.  The  ships 
^*^^^*^'  again  set  sail ;  but  the  ship  which  carried  William  and 
his  fortunes,  guided  by  the  skilfril  hand  of  her  pilot 
Stephen,*  fiir  outstripped  all  her  followers.®  We  are  told 
that  the  speed  of  the  vessel,  like  that  of  the  divine  barks 
of  Scheria,  adapted  itself  to  the  eagerness  of  her  master  ;^ 

^  Will.  Pict.  125.  "Dat  pneoonis  voce  edictum,  uty  quum  in  altmn  sint 
deductae,  paolluluin  noctis  conquiescant  non  longe  a  suk  ratee  ouncte  in  an- 
ooris  fluitanteB,  doneo,  in  ejus  mall  summo  lampade  oonspectft,  eztemplo 
bucdnse  dangorem  cnntbi  aodpiant  Bignum."    So  Roman  do  Rou,  1 1588 ; 

**  Une  lanteme  fist  11  Dub 
Metre  en  sa  nef  el  mast  de  sub.** 

The  lantern  on  the  Duke*8  mast  ie  shown  plain  enough  in  the  Tapestiy, 
pi.  9 ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  Guy ;  unless  it  lurks  in  the  more 
general  words  (m), 

"  ImpoaitaB  malis  permult&  luoe  latemse 
Trsmite  directo  per  mare  vda  regunt.** 
He  then  goes  on  to  mention  the  order  for  the  mid-sea  halt^  mudi  as  in 
WiUiam  of  Poitiers. 

€k>mpare  the  description  of  the  voyage  of  Scipio  in  livy,  xxix.  35  ;  "  Lu- 
mina  in  navibus  singula  rostrats,  bina  onerarie  haberent ;  in  prBetoii&  nave 
insigne  noctumimi  trium  luminum  fore."  See  also  the  description  of  the 
Toyage  of  the  other  William,  Macaulay,  ii.  477. 

*  We  get  the  name  of  "Stephanus  filius  Airadri**  from  Orderio,  868  A, 
where  his  son  is  made  to  say  to  Henxy  the  First,  "  Ipse  in  omni  vita  sua 
patri  tuo  in  man  servivit.  Nam  ilium  in  8u&  pu[^  vectum  in  Anglim.in 
conduzit^  quando  contra  Haraldum  pugnaturus  in  Angliam  peirezit.  Hujus- 
modi  autem  officio  usque  ad  mortem  fiunulando  ei  placmt,  et  ab  eo  multis 
honoratus  exeniis,  inter  oontiibules  sues  magnifioe  floruit."  But  if  we 
accept  the  story  of  Matilda's  gift»  the  words  "  sua  puppis"  must  be  taken 
as  meaning  merely  that  'William  went  in  the  ship  that  Stephen  steered,  not 
that  the  Mora  was  Stephen's  property. 

'  'W11L  Pict.  1 26.  "  Sdutis  noctu  post  quietem  navibus,  vehens  Ducem 
retro  ceteras  agiUime  reliquit." 

*  lb.  "  [Navis]  ardentius  ad  victoriam  properantis  imperio  susb  velod* 
tatis  parilitate  quasi  obtemperans.**   So  Od.  viii.  577; 

dk\'  abrai  tacun  voffftara  teal  *ppiva»  6arhf&¥. 
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bnt  it  is  plain  that  one  reason  for  the  special  fleetness  of  ohap.  xv. 

William's  ship  was  that  she  was  one  of  the  few  vessels  in 

the  fleet  which  were  unencumbered  by  horses.*    The  day 

was  now  dawning,  and  the  ducal  ship  was  alone.     At  the 

Duke's  bidding  a  sailor  oUmbed  the  mast  to  see  whether 

any  of  the  other  vessels  were  in  sight.    But  the  morning 

light  as  yet  showed  him  nothing  on  all  sides  but  the  sea 

and  the  sky.^    The  Duke  ordered  a  halt ;  the  anchor  was 

cast,  and  William,  as  if  in  his  own  house,   ordered  a 

plentiful  breakfast  to  be  served  up.    The  rich  contents  of 

one  of  the  casks  of  wine  were  not  forgotten  ;  and  William  in 

cheerful  mood  bade  his  men  be  of  good  heart  and  assured 

them  that  their  comrades  would  soon  overtake  them ;  God, 

in  whose  cause  they  were  setting  forth,  would  watch  over 

the  safety  of  all  the  host.^    The  sailor  was  again  sent  to 

the  mast-head,  and  he  could  now  say  that  four  ships  were 

in  sight.    Before  long  he  saw  such  a  multitude  that  their 

masts  looked  like  a  forest  upon  the  waves.^    The  heart  of 

William  was  lifted  up  in  thankfulness.^    The  south  wind 

still  blew ;  in  the  morning  light  the  lantern  was  no  longer 

needed ;   the  chequered  colours  of  the  sails  of  the  Mora 

were  now  the  beacon  on  which  every  eye  in  the  whole 

fleet  was  fixed.^    England  was  soon  in  sight,  and  by  nine 

'  In  the  Tapeetry,  pU.  g,  lO,  horaeB  are  seen  in  all  the  ahipB  except  in  the 
1>iike*8  own  and  in  one  other  near  to  it. 

'  Will.  Pict.  ia6.  "JxtasuB  mane  remez  mali  ab  alto  nmn  qiuB  yeniant 
oanseqmB  Bpeculari,  prseter  pdagus  et  aera  prospeotui  bvlo  alind  nihil  com* 
puere  indicat.*' 

'  lb.  **  Confattim  ancoorft  jactai  ne  metus  atque  moaror  comitem  tnibam 
confunderet^  abnndans  piandium,  nee  Baccho  pigmentato  carens,  animo- 
sifliimus  Dux,  aoai  in  coenaculo  domestioo,  memorabili  cum  hilaritate  aooepit, 
ctmctofl  actutum  affore  promittens,  Deo  cujns  eos  tutels  credidit  addncente." 

*  lb.  "Inquisitus  denno  speculator,  naves  quattuor  adyenire,  tertio 
tantaa  ezdamat  nt  arborum  yeliferarum  uberrima  densitaB  n^noris  pioBstet 
nmilitudinein.'* 

'  lb.  ia6.  "Quam  ex  intimo  corde  divinam  glorificayeiit  pietatam  con* 
jidendum  cmvis  relinqnimus."  The  beholderB  of  William's  devotions  were 
admitted  into  the  Palace  of  Truth. 

*  Win.  Malms,  iii.  238.     "Omnibus  itaqne  ad  pnetorie  puppis  venni- 

VOL.  m.  D  d 
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•OBAV.xv.  in  the  morning  of  Tharsday  the  twenty-eighth  of  Sep- 
Wiiiiam  tember,  the  Norman  claimant  of  her  Crown  had  already 
Peyensey.   Set  foot  upon  her  shores.^ 

ThundAy, 
September 

'^*  He  landed  at  a  spot  so  memorable  in  the  earliest  English 

history  that,  to  one  who  muses  there,  the  landing  even  of 
William  himself  seems  but  of  secondary  interest.'  William 
came,  as  it  might  seem,  to  pour  a  new  Latin  and  Celtic  in- 
fusion into  Teutonic  England.  He  brought  his  Romanized 
Northmen  and  the  Welsh  of  the  Lesser  Britdn  to  bear 
rule  over  Saxons^  Angles,  and  Danes  who  had  never  fallen 
Descrip-  away  from  their  Teutonic  heritage.  He  came  to  begin 
historical  liis  work  on  a  spot  where  the  Saxon  of  old  had  dealt  one 
^^^  of  the  heaviest  of  all  his  blows  against  the  Roman  and 
the  place,  the  Briton.  He  came  to  subdue  England  on  one  of  the 
spots  which  had  seen  most  done  to  turn  Britain  into 
England.  A  north-west  course  from  Saint  Yalery  had 
brought  the  invading  fleet  to  a  point  in  that  eastern  part 
of  the  South-Saxon  coast  which^  trending  to  the  north-east^ 
is  cut  off  in  a  marked  way  by  the  promontory  of  Beechy 
Head  from  that  long  and  nearly  straight  line  of  coast 
which  reaches  westward  to  Selsey  Bill.  At  Beechy  Head 
to  the  west,  and  again  near  Hastings  to  the  east^  the 
high  ground  comes  down  to  the  sea.  Between  these 
points  lies  a  long  flat  shore,  where  the  waves  now  break 

cnlatum  velum  ooiiTblantibtu."  The  epithet  would  apply  to  the  lailB  of  all 
the  ships  as  shown  In  the  Tapestry;  but  the  sails  of  the  Duke's  ship,  and 
of  those  of  two  others  near  him — ^perhi^  those  of  his  two  brothers— 
haye  the  ooIouib  arranged  in  a  di£Eerent  waj  from  any  of  the  others. 

>  Wid.  Amb.  123; 

"Tertia  tellnri  supereminet  ham  diel, 

Quupi  mare  postponens  littora  tuta  tenes.*' 
On  the  data,  tee  Appendix  IT. 

>  "  Yenit  ad  Pevenese,"  says  the  Tapestry,  pi.  9.  So  William  of  Pcitifln 
(ia6)  and  WlUiam  of  Jomidges  (tH.  34).  William  of  Mahnesbuiy  (ill.  258) 
says  carelessly,  "Pladdo  cursu  Hastingas  appulemnt.*'  So  Waoe  (11618), 
who  altogether  reverses  the  geography,  making  the  army  land  at  Hastings 
and  go  to  Pevensey  afterwards. 
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on  a  vast  mass  of  shingle,  which,  at  some  points,  stretches  ohap.  xv. 
a  long  way  inland,  forming  a  wilderness  of  pebbles,  slightly 
relieved  by  small  patches  of  gorse  and  thin  herbage.  Be- 
tween the  coast  and  the  hills — the  hills  which  form  a 
jMurt  of  the  great  Andredes^weald — ^there  lies  a  wide  level, 
but  here  and  there  slight  and  low  projections,  feeble  off- 
shoots from  the  high  ground,  stra^le  down  towards  the 
tK>a8t.  One  such  post,  commanding  alike  the  sea  and  the  PevenBey 
inland  country,  had  been  chosen  as  the  site  of  a  Boman  j^aerida^ 
city,  and  Anderida,  the  Andredes-ceaster  of  our  forefathers, 
became,  in  the  later  days  of  Boman  rule  in  Britain,  one  of 
the  chief  of  the  fortresses  which  guarded  the  Saxon  Shore.^ 
In  those  days,  and  in  the  days  of  William  also,  Anderida 
was  a  haven  of  the  sea.  The  great  stretch  of  shingle  is 
owing  to  the  later  siltings  which  have  choked  up  so  many 
harbours  along  this  coast;  in  the  fifth  century  and  in  the 
eleventh  the  sea  still  washed  the  foot  of  the  slight  eminence 
occupied  by  the  city,  and  ships  could  ride  at  anchor  beneath 
the  Boman  walls.*  Of  those  walls  and  of  their  massive  Bemabs  of 
towers  large  portions  still  iremam ;  but  not  a  single  human  ^^^ 
dwelling*p]ace  survives  within  their  circuit.  In  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  Boman  city,  the  mediseval  castle  of 
Pevensey,  a  foimdation  of  William's  brother  Bobert,'  has 
arisen  and  has  fallen  into  decay.  And  just  without  the 
ancient  walls,  the  villages  of  Pevensey  and  West  Ham, 
each  with  its  Old-English  name  and  its  mediseval  church, 
seem   to   show  by  their  'position  that  the  first  Teutonic 

'  On  the  true  meaning  of  this  formula  see  vol.  i.  p.  1 1. 

*  The  question  as  to  the  site  of  Anderida  may  be  looked  on  as  decided  by 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hussey  in  the  Sussex  Archseolpgioal  Cktllectionsy  ▼!. 
90.  See  also  Mr.  T.  Wright^  Wanderings  of  an  Antiquaiy,  p.  137.  Their 
views  are  confirmed  by  Dr.  Guest,  Salisbury  Proceedings,  p.  55.  The  place 
is  well  described  in  the  Gesta  Stephani  (127);  "  £st  quidem  Penevesel  cas- 
tdlum  editissimo  aggere  suUatum,  muro  venustissimo  [Yetustissimo  ?]  un* 
dique  premunitum,  gurgite  marine  abluente  inezpugnabiliter  vallatum,  lod 
difficultate  pene  Inaccessum." 

'  Domesday,  20  h,  where  the  usual  account  of  the  town  dues  is  given. 

nd  2 
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oHAP.xv.  settlers  in  Britain  shrank,  from  whatever  reason,  firom 
fixing  their  own  dwellings  on  the  Roman  sites.  Few 
groups  are  more  striking  in  themselves  than  this  as- 
semblage of  antiquities  of  various  dates  and  kinds,  Boman 
and  mediaeval,  ecclesiastical  and  military.  But  the  true 
charm  of  the  spot  comes  from  the  memory  that  there  was 
dealt  one  of  the  most  awful  of  those  awM  blows  which 
landing  of  made  our  race  dominant  in  this  our  island.  Second  amon&r 
ChicheBter  the  Teutonic  settlements,  first  among  the  strictly  Saxon 
477.  ^  settlements,  the  followers  of  Mile  and  Cissa  had  for  four- 
teen years  been  fighting  their  way  onwards  from  their 
first  landing-place  on  British  soil.  The  foundations  of  the 
South-Saxon  Kingdom  had  been  laid  at  Cymenes-ora,^ 
in  the  haven  which  in  after  days  came  to  be  called  after 
the  city  to  which  the  younger  conqueror  gave  his  name.* 
Since  that  day,  the  Saxons  had  been  gradually  spreading 
eastward  towards  the  frontiers  of  their  Jutish  kinsfolk  in 
Taking  of  Kent.  At  last^  as  we  read  in  our  Chronicles,  "iEUe  and 
^91.  '  Cissa  beset  Andredes-ceaster,  and  slew  all  that  were  therein, 
nor  was  there  a  Briton  left  there  any  more."'  So  it  was 
that  our  fathers  did  their  work;  but  so  it  was  that  Eng- 
land became  England.  The  fall  of  Anderida  put  the  last 
stroke  to  the  Teutonic  conquest  of  south-eastern  Britain. 
The  long  range  of  coast^  once  part  of  the  Saxon  Shore 
in  the  elder  sense,  now  became  fiir  more  truly  a  Saxon 
shore  under  the  rule  of  our  first  Bretwalda.* .  The  walls 
which  were  stormed  by  j^le  and  Cissa  have^  from  that 

*  Chroim.  477. 

'  Gissftnoeaster  or  ChieheBter,  the  Engliah  name  of  the  Boman  Begnum. 
On  the  whole  settlement,  see  Guest,  Salisbury  Prooeedings,  p.  54. 

*  Chionn.  491.  ''Her  JElle  and  Cissa  ymbseton  Andredes  ceaster,  and 
oMogon  ealle  J^a  ))8ar  inne  eardedon ;  ne  wearO  |wBr  for)K>n  an  Bret  to  lafe.*' 
This  is  the  passage  which  Gibbon  (cap.  xxrviii.  note  143,  vol.  vi.  p.  57a 
Milman),  quoting  it  in  the  Latin  version,  calls  "  an  expression  more  dreadM 
in  its  simplioity,  than  all  the  vague  and  tedious  lamentations  of  the  British 
Jeremiah  [Gildas].*' 

*  See  vol  i.  r).  33,  137. 
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day  to  this,  remained  as  the  mighty  monument  of  a  fallen  chap.  xv. 
power,  the  sepulchre  of  the  races  which  our  fathers  swept 
away.  In  the  days  of  William,  as  now,  those  walls 
had  already  long  ceased  to  surround  the  dwelling-places 
of  men.^  The  forsaken  city  could  at  most  have  served  as 
.an  occasional  place  of  shelter  for  the  people  of  the  two 
English  settlements  which  had  arisen  at  either  end  of  it. 
Beneath  those  awful  ruins^  among  the  memorials  of  ancient 
English  victory,  the  Norman  Duke  now  landed.  He  came, 
as  it  might  seem  to  a  careless  eye,  to  undo  the  work  of 
-^Ue  and  Cissa,  to  suhject  the  sons  of  the  destroyers  of 
the  Briton  and  the  Roman  to  men  speaking  the  tongue 
of  Bome,  and  in  the  veins  of  many  of  whom  still  flowed 
the  hlood  of  the  British  exiles  of  Armorica.  In  truth 
the  errand  on  which  he  came  was  the  exact  opposite.  He 
came,  a  chief  of  Danes  and  Saxons  who  had  &llen  from 
their  first  love,  who  had  cast  away  the  laws  and  the  speech 
of  their  forefathers^  but  who  now  came  to  the  Teutonic 
island  to  be  won  back  into  the  Teutonic  fold,  to  be  washed 
clean  firom  the  traces  of  their  sojourn  in  Boman  lands, 
and  to  win  for  themselves,  among  the  brethren  whom  they 
were  to  meet  as  momentary  enemies,  a  right  to  an  equal 
share  in  the  name,  the  laws,  and  the  glories  of  Teutonic 
England. 

Pevensey  then,  the  English  name  which  had  supplanted  Defenoe- 
the  ancient  Anderida,  was  the  place  of  William's  landing,  the  coast 
The  town  is  mentioned  among  those  ports  on  the  southern  ^^|i.*^* 
coast  which  Harold  had  taken  special  care  to  supply  with  liam'sland- 
garrisons.'    But  at  the  moment  of  William's  landing  the 

^  Henry  of  Huntizigdoii,  who  gives  (M.  H.  B.  710  C,  D)  a  ftdler  aooount 
<^  the  riege,  evidently  taken  firom  ballads,  winds  up  his  aooount  thns ; 
^'Qidi^  tot  ibi  danma  toleraverant  eztranei,  ita  nrbem  destruxerunt  quod 
nmnqnam  postea  resedifioata  est;  locus  taiitum,  quasi  nobiUfrinMB  urbis, 
transeuntibuB  ostenditur  desolatus.** 

*  Old.  Yit.  500  A.     "Henddus  .  .  .  Hastingas  et  PeneveeeUum,  alios- 
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CHAP.  XT,  post  was  either  wholly  undefended^  or  defended  by  a  force 
which  found  it  hopeless  to  offer  resistance.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Housecarls  had  gone  northward  with 
the  King,  and  that  the  irregular  levies  which  had  guarded 
the  coast  only  three  weeks  before  were  now  scattered  every 
man  to  his  own  home.^  Any  force  then  which  still  held 
Pevensey,  or  any  other  point  of  the  South-Saxon  coast, 
is  likely  to  have  been  intended  as  a  mere  outpost  to  watch 
and  to  give  the  alarm,  rather  than  to  have  been  placed 
there  with  any  hope  of  seriously  withstanding  the  in- 
vaders. Harold  had  doubtless  hoped  that  the  winds  which 
had  delayed  William  so  long  would  still  work  in  the  cause 
of  England.  He  trusted  that  the  enemy's  passage  would 
be  delayed  till  he  could  himself  return  to  the  southern 

Lucky       coast  at  the  head  of  the  victors  of  Stamfordbridge.     But 

moment  of  .  .  , 

wmuun*B    the  fortune  of  William  bore  him  to  the  English  shore 
voyage,       ^^  ^^^  ^^^  moment  which  suited  his  purpose.     A  little 

earlier  or  a  little  later,  he  would  have  met  with  a  vigorous 
and^  in  all  likelihood,  a  successful  resistance.  On  that 
Saint  Michael's  Eve  he  met  with  no  resistance  whatever. 
There  were  neither  ships  to  hinder  him  from  drawing  near 
to  the  shore,^  nor  soldiers  to  withstand  him  in  the  act 
He  landa    of  landimr.    The  crews  of  the  whole  Norman  fleet  dis- 

without  ~®   .  ... 

renstonce.  embarked  without  a  blow  being  struck  against  them.^   But 
the  array  in  which  they  disembarked   seems  plainly  to 

que  partus  maris  Neustriie  oppositosy .  . .  toto  azmo  iUo  oum  multb  navibua 
et  militibufl  callide  servaverat." 

*  See  above,  p.  339. 

*  I  look  with  great  suspksSoii  on  tlie  statement  of  WOUam  of  PoitierB  and 
Guy  of  AmieoB  about  Harold  sending  a  vast  naval  force  to  hinder  William*f 
landing.  See  Appendix  DD.  At  all  events  no  English  ships  were  near  at 
the  time. 

'  Win.  Piot.  126.  "Ubere  naves  egreditur,  pugni  nullA  obstante." 
Ord.  Vit.  500  B.  "Nemine  resistente  littus  maris  gaudens  arripuit.**  So 
Guy  of  Amiens,  127; 

**  Debita  terra  tibi,  pavidis  nudata  oolonii^ 
LsBta  sinu  pladdo  teque  tuoeque  capit." 


of  the 
omen. 
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show  that  thej  had  at  least  reckoned  on  meeting  with  (sap.zy. 
armed  resistance.     The  fleet  was  not  allowed  to  be  scat-  Details  of 
tered ;  the  ships  all  steered  for  the  same  point,  and  cast  ^ .  ^^^ 
anchor  as  near  together  as  might  be  in  the  one  haven  ^^?^ 
of  Pevensey.*    The  wide  stretch  of  shore  at  this  point 
would  render  such  a  course  especiallj  easy.    As  soon  as 
the  anchors  were  cast,  the  ships  were  run  ashore,  the  masts 
were  lowered,  the  shields  and  saddles  were  unladen,  the 
horses  were  set  free  from  their  unfamiliar  prisons.^    The 
fighting  men  then  landed  as  nearly  as  might  be  in  battle 
array.     The  first  armed  man  who  set  foot  on  English 
ground  was  Duke  William  himself.  As  he  came  down  from  WOHam 
his  ship,  his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell  with  both  his  hands  r^y  use 
npon  the  ground.    A  loud  cry  of  grief  was  raised  at  the 
evil  omeo.     But  the  ready  wit  of  William  &iled  him  not. 
"  By  the  splendour  of  God,^'  he  cried,  '*  I  have  taken  seizin 
of  my  kingdom^  the  earth  of  England  is  in  my  two 
hands.^^     It  is  added  that  a  soldier,  of  kindred  spirit  with 
his  leader,  ran  forward,  and  plucking  a  handful  of  thateh 

*  It  is  plain  that  the  ships  were  brought  to  shore  as  near  together  as 
im^t  be.    Waoe  (1x619)  dSstinctly  asserts  this;    <'L*ime  aef  4  VaXtxe 
aoosterent.**    There  is  no  ground  for  the  notion  of  Mr.  Hayley,  quoted  by 
Sir  Heniy  Ellis  (i.  316),  "That  William  did  not  land  his  army  at  any  one 
particular  spot,  at  Bulverhithe  or  Hastings,  as  is  supposed ;  but  at  all  the 
several  proper  places  for  landing  along  the  coast  team  Bexelei  to  WinchelBea.*' 
'  This  prooe^  is  graphically  shown  in  the  Tapestiy,  pi.  10 ;  ''  Hie  exeunt 
caballi  de  navibus." 
'  Roman  de  Bou,  11711 ; 
"  Quant  U  Dus  primes  fbrs  issi,  Seignon^  par  la  resplendor  D^, 

Sor  sez  dous  palmes  fors  ohal ;  La  terre  ai  as  dous  mainz  seizie ; 

Sempree  1  oat  lev^  grant  ori  Sans  chalenge  n^iert  maiz  guerpie ; 

£  distrent  tuit :  mal  signe  est  d;    Tote  est  nostre  quant  quH  i  a ; 

Et  il  lor  a  en  haut  cri^ ;  Or  verrai  ki  hard!  serra.** 

William  of  Midmesbuiy  0^,  338)  seems  to  mix  up  this  saying  of  the  Duke's 
with  the  saying  of  the  8<^er  quoted  directly  afterwards ;  '^  In  egressn  navis 
pede  lapsus,  eventum  in  melius  oommutavit>  aodamante  ta\A  proximo  mtUtei, 
'Tenes,*  inquit»  <AngHam»  ComeB,  Bex  fatnms.' *  Bir  T.  B.  Hardy,  in  his 
note,  suspects,  peihaps  with  reason,  the  whole  story,  on  account  of  its  like- 
ness to  the  stocy  of  OesBr  (Suet.  JuUns,  59) ;  "Plral^Mnis  in  egraHO  navis^ 
verso  ad  melius  omine,  'Teneo  te,*  inquit,  'Afiica.**' 
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OHAP.  XV.  from  a  cottage,  placed  it  in  the  Duke's  hand  as  seizin,  not 
only  of  England,  but  of  all  that  England  held  within  it. 
"  I  accept  it,"  answered  the  Duke ;  "  and  may  God  be 
with  us."^ 
^f^^^         The  whole  army  now  landed  in  order.     First  came  the 
ing.  archers,  ready  for  fight,  with  bended  bows  and  quivers 

slung  at  their  sides*  They  scoured  the  whole  of  the 
neighbouring  shore,  but  they  nowhere  found  an  armed 
enemy  to  resist  them.^  Next  came  the  knights,  all  in 
their  helmets  and  harness.  They  at  once  moimted  their 
horses,  and  formed  in  the  plain  as  if  to  call  forth  the 
hidden  defenders  of  England  to  battle."  But  not  a  blow 
was  struck;  Pevensey  was  occupied  as  the  first-fruits  of 
the  invasion;  a  garrison  was  left  to  secure  William's  first 
possession  on  English  ground,  and  the  words  of  one  of  our 
informants  might  almost  imply  that  some  part  of  the 
Roman  ruins  was  once  more  turned,  in  the  rough  and 
hurried  way  which  was  all  that  the  time  allowed,  to  pur- 
poses of  defence.  One  object  of  this  fortification  and 
garrison  was  to  guard  the  ships,  which  had  been  drawn 
on  shore  and  which  were  now  to  be  left  behind,*    For  the 

^  Boman  de  Bou,  11725  ; 

"  Sire,  dist-il,  avant  venez,  Yoetre  est  saanz  dote  li  pais. 

Ceste  saisine  recevez ;  E  li  Dus  respont :  Jo  Totrei, 

De  ceste  teire  vos  saisis,  E  Dex  i  seit  ensemle  od  meiJ" 

'  lb.  1 1636; 

"  li  rivage  unt  tuit  porcac^. 
Kill  hoem  ann4  n*i  ont  troYd." 

•  lb.  1 1642; 

"  Ensemble  vindrent  al  gravier,       Tuit  orent  cemtes  les  esp^, 
Chescun  ann^  sor  son  destrier.     Et  plain  yindrent  lances  lev^.*' 

*  William  of  Poitiers  (127)  says  of  the  forts  both  at  Pevensey  and  at 
Hastings,  that  they  were  "qiue  sibi  reoeptaculo,  navibus  propngnaculo, 
fbrent."    So  Guy  (141 ;) 

^'littora  oustodis,  metuens  amittere  nayes, 
Moenibufl  et  munu^  oastraque  ponis  ibL" 

This  shows  the  fisJs^ood  of  the  story  of  William  baming  his  ships,  of  which 
the  first  traces  appear  in  Wace,  11731 ; 
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stay  of  the  Norman  tost  at  Pevensey  was  not  a  long  one.  chap,  xv. 
No  great  amount  of  provisions  had  been  brought  with 
them,  nor  could  the  town  of  Pevensey  and  its  neighbour- 
hood supply  food  for  so  great  a  multitude.^    It  was  needfiil 
to  move  to  some  wealthier  and   more  convenient  post, 
which  would  afford  better  head-quarters  for  the  army, 
and  which  might  serve  as  a  central  point  for  a  systematic 
harrying  of  the  country.     Only  one  day  therefore  was  The  anny 
spent  at  Pevensey;  on  the  next  day,  the  feast  of  the  Arch-  HMtmgs. 
angel  so  deeply  reverenced  by  Norman  devotion,  the  army  j^^*^' 
marched  on  eastward,  probably  along  the  line  of  a  Boman 
road,  and  came  to  the  town  which  William  chose  as  his 
base  of  operations  for  this  memorable  campaign.    That 
campaign  can  be  called  by  no  name  so  fitting  as  the 
Campaign    of   Hastings;   for    Hastingps    was    the    head- 
quarters of  William,  the  centre  of  the  whole  operations 
of  the  campaign.    But  in  speaking  of  the  great  battle 
itself,  the  name  of  Hastings  simply  leads  to  geographical . 
confdsions.  I  speak  therefore  of  the  Campaign  of  Hastings, 

"Dune  fist  a  ioz  dire  h crier,  A  terre  tndteB  d  percies, 

Et  as  marmierB  comander  Ke  li  coarz  ne  revertissent 

Ke  li  n^  fussent  desp^es,  Ne  par  H  n^  ne  s^enfoissent.*' 

Willittn  of  Jumibgefl  (vii.  34)  certainly  makes  the  most  of  the  ^cxrt  at 
PeveDsey;  ''Statim  firmissimo  vallo  castrum  oondidit,  probisque  militibus 
commisit."  The  notion  that  some  part  of  the  Boman  walls  was  made  use 
of  is  suggested  by  the  words  of  Guy  (143) ; 

**  Diruta  qusB  fherant  dudum  casteDa  reformas ; 
Ponis  custodes  ut  tueantur  ea.'* 
Hie  present  castle  of  Pevensey  stands  within  the  walls,  and  is  fax  more 
shattered   than   they.     It  doubtless  represents  the  castle  of  Bobert  of 
Mortain  spoken  of  in  the  Chronicle  and  Florence,  1088,  and  that  doubtless 
grew  out  of  the  first  fort  of  William. 

^  See  the  Tapestry,  {d.  10.  "Festinayerunt  Hastinga  ut  dbum  rape- 
rentur."  They  are  going  as  fi»t  as  the  messengers  sent  to  Guy  of  Ponthleu 
(see  above^  p.  225),  but  they  are  not  bare-headed. 

It  is  impossible  to  guess  where  Thierry  (i.  273)  found  that  '*h  Pevensey, 
Heu  de  d^barquement  de  Tann^  les  soldats  Normands  partag^rent  entre 
euz  les  maisons  des  vaincus.**  He  refers  to  Domesday,  26,  where  there  is 
not,  and  coi^  not  well  be^  anything  of  the  kind. 
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OHAP.  xv.  while  to  the  battle  itself  I  restore  its  true  ancieat  name  of 

Senlao.^ 
Descrip-         The  town  and  port  of  Hastings^  is  one  which  has  been 
early         more  than  once  mentioned  in  the  earlier  stages  of  our 
^^^^^   lustory.'    Its  uame  has  been  made  memorable  by  the  zeal 
and  energy  which  its  seamen  showed  in  their  pursuit  of 
1049.     the  pirate>ships  of  Swegen  after  the  murder  of  Beom/ 
Like  Pevensey,  it  had  been  garrisoned  by  Harold.'    And 
yet  the  town  seems  to  have  surrendered  to  William  with- 
out striking  a  blow.     Hastings,  like  most  other  English 
towns,  had  most  likely  no  fortifications  whidi  could  resist 
Norman  arts  of  attack,  and  the  prowess  of  the  seamen, 
whose  force  would  at  any  time  have  been  weak  against 
the  vast  fleet  of  William,  was  utterly  useless  now  that  tiio 
invaders  had  actually  landed.    The  town  is  placed  on  a 
part  of  the  coast  where  the  hills  come  close  down  upon  the 
sea,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  wide  open  flats 
which  the  Normans  had  just  left  behind  them  at  Peyensey. 
Two  gorges  between   hiUs  open  immediately  upon  the. 
water ;  the  eastern  opening  is  filled  up  by  the  elder,  the 
western  by  the  more  modern,  town  of  Hastings.    The 
hill  which  divides  the  two  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  which  doubtless  marks  the  sight  of  William's  head* 
Import-      quarters.     The  position  was  an  important  one;  it  com- 

M106  of  the 

podtiim.  manded  the  great  roads  east  and  west,  and  also  the  north 
road  leading  directly  between  London  and  the  coast. 
William  therefore  chose  Hastings  as  a  permanent  camp.* 

^  See  Appendix  NN. 

*  The  French  Biogn^er  of  Eadwaid  (4333)  gives  an  aTnnring  origin  lor 
the  name.    William 

'*  Tine  tnr  feme  e  rsnuyeie,  HcuOvemeni  ke  fti  feacmbe, 

Ke  li  Dues  Hawtjnges  i^>^e,  E  pur  00  fn  b  appdfe.** 

So  M.  Paris,  Abbreviatio  Chronioonnm,  iii.  169 ;  ''Caatrnm  qood  festl* 
nanter  tonstmxerat  Hasthigam  a{^)eiIlaTit.* 

*  See  ToL  i.  p.  347.  *  See  toL  il.  p.  105. 

'  See  above,  p.  405. 

*  Chron.  Wig.     "  Hi  .  .  .  woriiton  oastd  at  HsBstlngi^xyrt** 
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After   consultation   with   his  brothers,   Bishop   Odo  and  ohap.xv. 
Count  Robert,  he  gave  orders  for  the  building  of  one  of  ^j|^^^ 
those  wooden  fortresses  which  were  so  constantly  run  up  entrenched 
for  sudden  emergencies  in  Norman  warfare,  and  which  the  hilL 
often  proved  the  forerunners  of  more  lasting  fortresses  of 
stone.    The  time  at  William's  command  allowed  only  of 
the  digging  of  a  trench,  the  casting  up  of  a  mound,  and 
the  fortification  of  its  summit  with  a  castle  of  wood.^    But 
it  was  doubtless  this  temporary  work  which  formed  the 
germ  of  the  stately  castle  which  in  after  days  crowned 
the  height  of  ELastings,  and  within  whose  walls  arose  a 
church  and  college^  whose  chief  stalls  less  than  a  hundred 
years  after  this  time,  formed  one  of  the  countless  pre- 
ferments of  the  worldly   Archdeacon  who  was  so    soon 
to  be  transformed  into  the  champion  and  martyr  of  the 
Church,* 


It  is  not  clear  whether  it  was  at  Pevensey  or  at  Hastings  Slight  loss 
that  the  Duke  reviewed  his  troops,  and  found,  so  we  are  on  the 
told  in  one  account,  that  two  only  of  his  ships  had  he&a''''^^ 

>  WnHam  of  Poitiers  mentioais  the  fortifica4ion8  at  Pevensey  and  at 
Hastings  in  the  same  breath.  See  above,  p.  408.  William  of  Jumifegefl^ 
having  mentioned  that  of  Pevensey,  goes  on  (vU.  34)  to  say,  **Festinus 
Hastingas  venit,  ibiqne  cito  opere  aUud  firmavit.*'  (It  must  be  this  passage, 
or  some  other  to  the  same  effect,  that  suggested  the  grotesque  bit  of  ety- 
mology whloh  I  have  just  quoted.)  In  the  Ttupestrj  (pi.  ix)  -we  see  the 
Buke  in  consultation  with  his  brothers ;  then  follows,  "Iste  jossit  nt/o<2e- 
rdur  castellum  at  Hastingaoeastra.*'  The  pickaxe  and  spade  are  being 
laigely  used,  the  ''agger**  Is  risingv  and  the  buildings  seem  to  be  of  wood. 
SoWace(ii656); 

''Parcunseil&ent  esgaider  li  cheviles  tutes  dd^ 

Been  Heu  k  fort  chastel  garder.  Orent  en  grana  baris  port^ ; 

Bono  ont  des  n^  mairricsi  get^  Ainz  ke  11  fust  bien  aveqc^ 

A  la  tene  Tont  kaln^  En  out  at  nhastelrt  fenn^*' 
Trestui  peroi^  i  tut  dol^ ; 

Waoe*8  confusion  of  geogc^diioal  order  must  not  be  feigotten,  bat  no  doubt 
the  descr^ytion  of  one  fiort  would  do  equally  well  for  the  n/ihear. 
'  Wm.  Kl.  Steph.  193. 
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OHAP.  XV.  lost  on  the  passage.^    But  one  rather  remarkable  life  had 
Fate  of  the  been  lost  with  them.    A  clerk,  who  pretended   to  the 

Boothsayer.  ^  * 

power  of  soothsaying^  had  assured  the  Duke,  not  only 
that  his  voyage  would  be  prosperous,  but  that  he  should 
win  England  without  a  blow.  Harold  would  of  his  own 
accord  again  bow  to  him  and  become  his  man.  Half 
the  prophecy  was  already  fulfilled ;  it  remained  to  see  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  the  other  half.  But  the  prophet 
himself  came  not  to  the  muster.  He  had  embarked  in 
one  of  the  missing  ships  and  was  returned  as  drowned.^ 
"  A  poor  diviner  must  he  have  been,"  said  William,  '*  who 
could  not  divine  the  way  and  time  of  his  own  death. 
Foolish  would  he  be  who  should  put  feith  in  the  words 
Waa  fchiB  of  such  a  soothsayer  as  this."^  One  hardly  knows  whether 
theafi&drof^^^^  dark  allusions  to  lost  ships  and  lost  men  are  to  be 
^*™^®y'  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that,  at  some  stage  of 
the  campaign  before  the  great  battle,  certain  stragglers 
from  the  Norman  Beet  or  army  had  made  their  way 
eastward  as  &r  as  Bomney,  and  had  there  fallen  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  townsmen.*  The  words  of  our  accounts 
leave  it  uncertain  whether  a  portion  of  the  fleet  lost  its 
way  on  the  passage,  or  whether  a  detachment  of  the  army 
wandered  thither  from  Hastings.    In  any  case,  this  and 

^  Eoman  de  Bou,  11602 ; 

<<De  la  flote  ki  fii  si  grant  ITi  out  ke  dui  n^  perilliee, 

E  de  la  gent  dont  i  out  tant         Ne  sai  8*el  fluent  trop  ohaigiee.*' 

•  lb.  11697; 

**  En  mer  erteit,  90  dist,  n^^ 
Et  en  un  nef  perilli^.** 

'  Waoe,  1 1697.    William  does  not — as  an  inyader,  he  could  not — ^rise  to 
the  full  greatness  of  the  saying  of  Hektdr. 

*  Will.  Pict.  139.    "Illuc  errore  appulsoe  fera  gens  adorta  prodio,  oiun 
utriusque  partis  maximo  detrimento,  fuderat."    BenoH,  37682 ; 

"  Qu*ariy^  i  out  de  sa  gent,  Mais  11  Englda  pesme  e  fekm 

Je  ne  sal  par  quel  achaison ;  Les  11  odstrent  par  peochi^^* 

All  we  can  see  ia  that  the  encounter,  however  caused,  happened  before  the 
great  battle. 
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some  other  signs  which  we  have  already  seen^  all  tend  ohap.xy. 
to  show  that  the  fight  on  Senlac  was  not  absolutely  the 
first  time  that  Normans  and  Englishmen  met  with  arms  in 
their  hands  during  this  memorable  year. 

William^  it  will  be  remembered,  while  encamped  in  his  wmiam 
own  territory  and  in  that  of  his  vassal  of  Ponthieu,  had  ^j^™* 
carefully  maintained  his  troops  at  his  own  cost,  and  had  at  ^^^^ 
least  done  his  best  to  hinder  all  plunder  of  the  surrounding  oountiy. 
country.     But  England,  though  a  realm  which  William 
claimed  as  his  own  by  inheritance,  was  not  to  be  dealt  with 
so  tenderly.^    A  poet  in  the  Norman  interest  tells  us  that 
whatever  damage  the  English  sufiered  was  only  the  fitting 
punishment  for  their  stubbornness  in  not  at  once  admitting 
the  manifest  rights  of  their  lawful  King.^     However  this  Object 
may  be,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  William's  ravages  ^*a^- 
were  not  only  done  systematically,  but  were  done  with  a  fixed  ^  *«°JP* 
and  politic  purpose.     It  was  William's  object  to  fight  a  to  fight, 
battle  as  soon  as  might  be.     But  it  was  not  his  object  to 
advance  for  this  purpose  far  into  the  country,  to  seek  for 
Harold  wherever  he  might  be  found.    So  to  do  would  have 
been  to  cut  himself  off  from  his  own  powerful  base  of 
operations  and  from  his  only  hope  of  retreat  in  case  of 
defeat.     It  was  William's  object  to  bring  Harold  down  to 
the  sea-coast^  to  tempt  him  to  an  attack  on  the  Norman 
camp,  or  to  a  battle  on  the  level  ground.     In  either  of 
these  cases   the  Norman  tactics  would  have  a  distinct 
advantage  over  the  English.     It  is  impossible  to  doubt 

^  See  Appendix  DD. 

'  On  these  syiterafttie  ravages,  see  Appendix  GO. 

»  Wid.  Amb.  147 ; 

"  Neo  minim.  Begem  quia  te  plebs  stnlta  negabat, 
Eigo  perit  juste,  vadit  et  ad  mhilmn.** 
We  find  the  same  sentiment  in  William  of  Poitiers*  aooomit  of  the  battle 
(134) ;  "  Straiit  advennm  gentem,  qvm  siln^  Begi  suo,  rebeUans  oommemit 
mortem.*' 
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CHAP.  zv.  that  the  systematic  hanying  of  the  whole  country  round 
Hastings  was  done  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  pro- 
voking the  English  King,  and  of  bringing  him  in  all 
Lasting  haste  to  defend  his  subjects.  The  work  was  done  with  a 
William*B  completeness  which  shows  that  it  was  something  more 
^"3^'  than  the  mere  passing  damage  wrought  by  an  army  in 
need  of  food.  The  traces  of  the  ravages  done  at  this  time 
are  recorded  in  the  great  Survey  twenty  years  later.  The 
Tapestry  not  only  vividly  sets  before  us  the  way  in  which 
provisions  of  all  sorts  were  brought  in  for  the  use  of  the 
camp  ;^  it  also  represents  an  incident  which  at  once  goea 
to  the  heart.  A  house  is  set  on  fire ;  the  inmates,  a 
woman  and  a  child,  are  coming  forth  from  their  burning 
dwelling.^  This  is  doubtless  one  instance  among  thousands 
of  the  cruel  destruction  which  was  fast  spread  over  the 
country,  as  far  as  William's  plunderers  could  reach.  Men 
fled  everywhere  with  such  of  their  goods  and  cattle  as  they 
could  BSLvej  and  sought  for  shelter  in  the  churches  and 
churchyards.'  It  would  doubtless  be  the  policy  of  the 
pious  Duke  to  keep  his  followers  back,  as  far  as  might  be, 
from  all  damage  towards  those  who  thus  put  themselves 
imder  the  direct  protection  of  religion.  Elsewhere  all  was 
havock.  It  was  to  save  his  people  from  the  horrors  of 
war  in  their  most  barbarous  form  that  King  Harold 
jeoparded  his  life  and  Kingdom.^ 
^Jjl*  At  the  moment  of  William's  landing,  and  even  at  the 

Kortiiem    moment  of  his  occupation  of  Hastings,  he  must  have  been 
6&awS^    quite  uncertain  as  to  the  fortunes  of  his  rival  in  the  North. 

^  See  the  graphic  picture  in  jd.  lo,  where  we  find  our  friend  Wadard. 
See  Appendix  A. 

*  Ti^pestiy,  pi.  II.     "Hie  domns  inoenditur.'*   So  Qnj  of  Am\mn,  153  ; 
'<  Yulcano  flammiB  depopulante  domos." 

'  Boman  de  Ron,  11751 ; 

"  Done  v^issiez  Engleix  fblr.  As  oemetlent  tot  atraient^ 

Bestes  chafAer,  mezons  gueipir ;       £t  enoor  li  forment  B^esmaient.** 

^  Win.  Piot.  131.     "Aocderabat  enim  eo  magia  Rex  furlbundus,  quod 
propinqua  caatris  Normannoniin  vastari  audierat." 
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It  was  perfectly  possible  that  he  might  never  have  to  oon-  obap.  xt. 
tend  with  Harold  of  England  at  all.    The  result  of  the  at  the 
Northombrian  campaign  conld  hardly  have  been  known  in  wmiun*B 
Sussex  two  days  after  the  fight  of  Stamfordbridge,  and  it  '•'>*^* 
was  one  of  the  possible  chances  of  war  that  William 
might  have  to  fight  for  the  Crown  of  England  against  the 
victorious  host  of  Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrada.    But  the 
two  great  rivals  were  not  long  kept  in  ignorance  of  each 
other's  movements  and  purposes.    The  news  was  brought  Bobert 
to  William  by  a  message  from  an  English  landowner  of  ^1^^ 
Nonnan  birth,  in  whom  it  is  easy  to  recc^niize  the  Staller  ^'^^  *^® 

"  news. 

Bobert  the  son  of  Wymarc,  him  who  had  stood  at  the  His  pod- 
bed^s  head  of  the  dying  Eadward.^    We  know  not  whether  estimate 
he  had  kept  his  stallership,  or  any  other  o£Bce,  ^^^er^^^^ 
Harold.    But  it  is  plain  that  he  had  become  the  man  of 
the  new  King,  for  he  was  living  in  England  under  the 
King's  peace  and  in  full  possession  of  his  lands.^    There 
is  nothing  in  his  present  conduct  which  sets  him  before  us 
as  a  traitor  to  his  new  allegiance.     It  is  scarcely  ground 
enough  for  such  a  charge  to  say  that  he  could  hardly  have 
been  with  Harold  at  Stamfordbridge.'    His  conduct  in  fact 
seems  to  have  been  that  which  was  really  right  and  honour- 

^  See  above,  p.  9. 

*  WilUam  of  Pdtien  (138)  introdoces  him  as  <' Dives  quidam  finiom 
inOTmn  inquilinus,  natione  NormanmiH,  Botbertus  filius  Wimare  ndtUU 
mulierU,**  Without  this  descripticHi  one  would  not  have  taken  Wymarc 
lor  a  female  name,  but  we  find  a  "Wymazo  rdicta  Johannis  Franoeche- 
vaQer**  in  the  Glouoester  History,  i.  354.  Wace  (11849)  does  not  know 
Bobert*8  name ; 

"Enlateireaveit  unbaron,  Ki  mult  aveit  li  Dus  am^, 

Mais  jo  ne  Bid  dire  son  noo,  £  se  Maeit  de  U  pciv^.** 

So  Benolt,  37050 ; 

*'  Un  produem  liche  e  nirrmrr  Mais  en  oele  terre  maneity 

Qui  de  Normendie  esteit  nez,  Ou  lichement  se  oonteneit.** 

Tha«  is  nothing  in  the  earlier  narrative  to  imply  that  Robert  had  held  any 
diskyal  oomspondeooe  with  William. 
I  cannot  find  that  Bobert  held  any  lands  in  Sussex.    See  Ellis,  ii.  ao6. 

*  Yet»  if  we  plaoe  the  message  somewhat  Ute  in  William^s  stay  at  Has- 
tfaigs,  the  presence  of  Bobert  at  Stamfordbridge  is  just  possible. 


^16 
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He  0(mn< 
sels  Wa- 
liam  to 
go  home. 


OHAP.  XT.  able  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  stood.  He  had 
to  reconcile  his  good  will  and  his  duty  towards  his  adopted 
country  with  his  earlier  good  will  and  earlier  duty  towards 
his  natural  sovereign.  He  sent  a  messenger  to  Hastings,^ 
with  a  message  meant  to  persuade  the  Duke,  in  the 
interest  of  all  parties,  to  give  up  his  enterprise,  and  to  go 
quietly  back  to  his  own  land.  He,  Robert,  counselled 
him  as  a  friend  and  kinsman;^  he  would  be  deeply  sorry 
if  any  harm  befell  him  or  his  army,  and,  if  he  stayed  in 
England,  he  and  his  army  would  meet  with  certain  destruc- 
tion. It  was  hopeless  for  William  to  think  of  striving 
against  the  forces  of  England.  King  Harold  had  just 
defeated  the  Norwegian  invader  with  a  slaughter  of  twenty 
thousand  men;^  Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrada  were  slain; 
the  King  of  the  English  was  coming  southwards  with  a 
countless  host,  a  host,  men  said,  of  a  hundred  thousand.^ 
Against  the  English  King  and  the  English  army,  flushed 
with  their  victory  over  the  greatest  warrior  in  the  whole 
world,^  it  would  be  madness  to  risk  a  battle.  Neither  in 
number  nor  in  strength  were  the  Normans  fit  to  do  battle 
against  King  Harold  and  the  English.  Against  them,  in 
short,  William's  army  would  count  for  no  more  than  so 


*  I  Buppose  he  is  repreeented  in  the  Tapestry,  pL  ii  ;  "  Hie  ntmUatnm 
est  WiUehno  de  Harold." 

'  WiU.  Plot.  128.  "  Hastingas  Bud,  domino  suo  et  contanguinto, 
nnntium  destinavit.**  The  kinsfolk  both  of  William  and  of  Eadward  are 
endless. 

*  Benott,  37064 ; 

''Coment  Heraut  s*ert  oombatnz         E  oens  qu^il  amena  od  sei. 
Qui  ceus  de  Norwege  out  yenonz      Oh  plus  avdt  de  Tint  mmierB." 
Et  ods  son  frere  e  le  rd, 
William  of  Pdtiera  (a.  s.)  only  says  ''ingentes  eorum  ezerdttis  delevit.** 

*  Benotty  37070 ; 

"  Od  plus  a  de  cent  mile  annes." 
Wmiam  again  says  only,  "  Animatus  eo  successu  festinus  redit  in  te,  nume- 
rodssimum  populum  dnoens  ac  robustissimum.** 

*  Will.  Pict.  u.  B.  "  Prodiatus  cum  finatre  proprio  Bex  Henldus  et  oum 
R^ge  Noricoram,  quo  fbrtiorem  sub  ccelo  nullum  vivere  opinio  fuit*** 
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many  barking  cors.^  The  Duke  was  a  prudent  man,  and  chap.  zv. 
had  hitherto  always  acted  prudently .^  Let  him  act  pru- 
dently now;  let  him  go  home ;  let  him  at  all  events  keep 
within  his  entrenchments  and  not  risk  a  battle.^  If  he 
did  go  forth  to  fight,  his  rashness  would  certainly  bring 
about  his  utter  overthrow. 

Such  counsel  as  this,  addressed  to  William  the  Con^ 
queror,  speaks  much  more  highly  for  the  good  intentions 
of  Bobert  than  for  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  above  all 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  man  with  whom  he  was  dealing.* 
William  had  not  crossed  the  sea  for  nothing ;  he  was  not 
like  the  King  in  the  Gospel,  who  had  to  stop  on  his  march 
to  think  whether  he  were  able  with  his  ten  thousand 
to  meet  him  who  came  against  him  with  twenty  thousand.^ 
It  was  perhaps  not  without  a  reference  to  that  parable  that  William's 
William  answered  that,  had  he  only  ten  thousand  men^  ^^  ^^* 
such  as  those  of  whom  he  had  sixty  thousand,  he  would  ^^^^  ^ 

''  \  anycaae. 

not  draw  back ;  he  would  not  cross  the  sea  again  without 
avenging  himself  of  ms  enemy.  He  would  not  even  keep 
himself  within  his  entrenchments;  whatever  were  the 
numbers  on  either  side,  he  would  go  forth  and  meet 
Harold  &ce  to  face.^    He  deigned  to  thank  Bobert  for 

^  win.  Pict.  128.  "AdvenuB  quern  non  amplius  tuos  quam  totidem 
de^tectabiles  canes  sestimo  valere.*^  See  above,  p.  535,  for  the  r^utation 
of  the  English  Housecazls  in  Norway. 

'  lb.  "  Prodens  vir  cQmpittari%  domi  miHtiseque  cuncta  hactenus  pra- 
denter  egisti.**  The  tone  seems  patronizing^  but  it  perhaps  expresses  the 
general  opinion  of  William  up  to  this  time.  He  had  certainly  been  mainly 
remarkable  for  amazing  prudence  and  amaring  good  luck,  rather  than  for 
the  winning  of  great  battles. 

'  lb.  "  Suadeo,  inter  munitiones  mane,  manu  ad  prssens  confligere  nolL** 

*  There  are  few  cases  in  which  we  can  better  apply  the  familiar  words  of 
Thucydides  (y.   105),  pmeofiawrr^  if/tav  rd  dMUp6MaKcv  ob  (rjXovfiitif  rd 

*  St.  Luke  xiv.  31. 

*  Will.  Pict.  128.  "Non  me  tutarer  yalli  aut  moRnium  latebris,  sed 
oonfligerem  quamprimum  ciun  Heraldo.'*  He  then  goes  on  to  make  the 
stat^nent  about  hib  numbers  which  I  have  quoted  in  p.  389. 

VOL.  in.  B  e 


^ 
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CHAP.  XV.  the  kindly  interest  which  ho  took  in  his  welfare,  but 
he  hinted  that  the  words  in  whiqh  he  had  contrasted 
Norman  and  English  prowess  would  better  haye  been 
spared.^  The  Duke  had  no  need  of  such  counsels  as 
those  which  were  pressed  upon  him  by  his  cousin's 
fayourite.  He  had  come  into  England  to  win  his  Crown, 
and  his  Crown  he  would  win  at  all  hazards. 


§  3.  The  Southern  March  of  Harold, 
October  1-13,  1066. 

The  news  I  have  already  told  how  the  news  of  William's  landing 
Harold  at  ^^  brought  to  King  Harold  at  the  feast  of  victory  at 
^^^j^  York.*  That  feast  must  have  been  saddened  by  the 
thought  of  the  many  brave  men  who  had  fallen  at  a 
moment  when  England  needed  the  help  of  all  her  sons, 
by  the  thought  that  England  had  been  saved  only  by 
the  death  of  a  brother  of  her  Kingjby  the  thought  that, 
while  King  and  people  were  rejoicing  at  the  victory  which 
had  just  been  gained  over  one  enemy,  another  enemy, 
certainly  not  less  terrible,  was  daily  threatening  the 
defenceless  southern  coast.  And  in  the  very  moment  of 
triumph  the  news  came  that  the  blow  had  actually  fallen. 
Men  now  heard  that,  while  Harold  was  letting  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Norwegian  army  depart  in  peaoe^,  the  Duke 
of  the  Normans  had  actually  landed,  that  he  was  ravaging 
English  ground  far  and  wide,  that  a  portion  of  English 
ground  was  already  entrenched  and  palisaded,  and  change^ 
into  a  Norman  fortress.^    The  Norman  poet  gives  us  a 

'  WiU.  Plot.  1 28.  "'Pro  maadaio^*  inquik,  'quo  milii  dominua  tuns  vult 
6886  cautom,  quamquam  ame  ooaiumeUA  suadere  decuerit,  gratias  v^  et  hara 
refer/  " 

*  See  above,  p.  377. 

'  Roman  de  Bou,  1 1831 ; 

"  Un  ohagtel  i  ont  form^ 
De  breteschea  ^  de  foas^.*' 
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graphic  deseription  of  the  way  in  which  the  news  wflfii  cHAr.xr, 
brought  to  the  Englkih  King.     A  Thegn  of  the  cotmtrj  The  news 
heard   the   criei   of  grief  and   dismay  with   which   the  a'south-  ^ 
Soath-Saxon  churls  beheld  the  approach  of  the  Norman  ^^   ^ 

^        *  ^  Thegn  who 

fleet.^    He  went  forth ;  he  hid  himself  in  a  convenient  saw  the 
lurking-place,  and  bebeld  in  lafefy  tiie  landing  of  ih^"^"^' 
whole  Norman  army*^     He  saw  first  the  archers  and 
then  the  knights  disembark.    He  saw  the  shields  and 
armour  buDUght  out  of  the  ships;  he  saw  the  carpenters 
come  out  with  their  axes;  he  saw  the  fosse  dug,  and 
the  palisade   thrown   up.^     The  sight  was  enough;  the  He  hastens 
heart  of  the  English  Th^^n  was  troubled;   he  took  his^^^^ 

*  R01MU&  de  TUm,  11755 ; 

^  Ub  ehevaller  de  la  euntree  Ke  paisant  h  tflain  firent. 

Ox  la  noise  h  la  cri^  Ki  la  grant  flote  arriver  virent.*' 

*  lb.  11761 ; 

"  En  dreii  un  tertre  s'arestut,  Hoc  s*estat»  si  esgarda 

Ke  alquanz  d^els  ne  Tapar^ut ;  Coment  la  grant  floie  ariva.** 
Waee*8  acoowit  is  of  oonne  confused  by  his  primary  blunder  of  reversing 
the  geographical  order,  by  making  William  land  at  Hastings,  and  thence  go 
to  Pevensey  (see  above,  p.  402).  His  Thegn  is  therefore  made  to  set  out  from 
Hastings,  and  the  scene  seems  to  be  laid  at  Hastings.  For  Waoe  makes 
the  Thegn  hide  himself  behind  a  hill  ("  tertre  **),  which  it  would  be  easy 
to  do  at  Hastings,  but  hard  at  Pevensey,  as  the  mound  of  the  later  castle, 
then  dose  to  the  landing-plaoe,  would  hardly  serve  the  purpose.  The 
expression  is  dearly  borrowed  firom  Guy  of  Amiens*  description  of  his 
mesB^iger  from  HawtingH  (149) ; 

"  Ex  Anglis  unus,  latitans  sub  rupe  marinA." 
But  a  man  who  saw  the  actual  landing,  and  at  once  started  for  York,  must 
halve  started  from  Pevetisey,  and  the  fort  which  he  saw  thrown  op  must 
have  been  the  fori  ait  Pevensey,  not  the  fort  at  Hastings.  No  doubt  st 
n^etseiiger  from  Hastings,  the  mesBsniger  described  by  Guy  of  Amiens^ 
would  soon  follow  the  messenger  from  Pevensey,  and  Wace,  in  his  geo- 
graphical confusion,  roUad  the  two  into  one. 

The  words  of  Floreaee  also  woidd  imply  that  news  was  brought  straight 
from  Pevensey ;  "  Nontiatum  est  ei  WiHebntun  Comitem  gentis  Nor- 
mannicsB  ....  advenisBe  ....  et  in  loco  qui  Pefiftesea  didtur  suam 
dassem  adpulisse.** 

'  Boman  de  Bou,  11770 ; 

"  Vit  H  diastd  fere  ^  former ; 
Yit  li  foes^  envirun  foire.*" 

£e   2       • 
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OHAP.  X7.  weapons,  his  sword  and  his  javelin;^  he  monnted  his  horse, 
and  rode  straight  to  bear  the  news  to  his  lord  King 
Harold.  He  hastened  on  with  all  speed  night  and  day; 
he  rested  late  and  rose  early,*  till  he  found  the  victor  of 
Stamfordbridge  in  the  banquetting-hall  at  York.  Here 
he  at  once  told  his  errand.  The  conntless  host  from  all 
Graul,  the  host  of  horsemen  and  archers  and  slingers  wha 
had  gathered  under  the  banner  of  Duke  William,^  had 
landed  at  Pevensey.  They  had  already  built  a  fort  and 
had  fenced  it  with  a  palisade.*  Presently  another  mes- 
senger, a  churl^  came  from  Hastings  itself.^  He  had 
yet  more  news  to  tell  of  the  cruel  harrying  of  the 
South-Saxon  land.  The  host  of  Normans,  Frenchmen, 
and  Bretons,  a  host  that  no  man  could  number^  a  host 
like  the  stars  of  heaven  or  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  was 
ravaging  far  and  wide.^     Men  were  slain ;  their  widows, 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  11774;  "S'eepte  odnt  h  prist  sa  lanoe."  Waoe 
perhapa  anns  his  "RngliBh  Thegn  a  little  too  much  in  continental 
fiwhion.  For  Waoe*8  "lance/*  I  have  therefore  stibstituted  the  English 
javelin.  But  f<^  such  a  ride  the  sword  would  be  a  more  convenient  wei^n 
than  the  axe.  Sword  and  javelin  were  the  equipment  of  Harold  when 
riding  round  his  camp.    See  the  Tapestry,  pi.  13. 

«  lb.  11777; 

"  Astant  se  mist  cQ  el  chemin,         Tant  a  err^  ke  noit  ke  jor 
Tart  se  colcha,  leva  matin ;  Por  Heraut  querre  son  Seignor.** 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  "Cum  innimierft  multitudine  equitum,  fundibaliorum, 
sagittariOTum,  peditumque  ....  u^te  qui  de  tot&  Gallili  sibi  fortes 
auziliarios  oonduxerat.** 

♦  See  above,  p.  408. 

*  I  get  my  second  messenger  from  Guy  of  Amiou  (149-167).    He  is 
<  "rustaous;**    the  other  "chevalier.**     As  the  Thegn  saw  and  describes 

the  actual  landing,  the  churl  saw  and  describes  the  later  ravaging.    Wid. 

Amb.  150; 

"  Gemit  ut  effusas  innumeras  ades, 

£t  quod  agri  fulgent  pleni  radiantibus  annis, 
Vulcano  flammis  dqp<^ulante  domes, 

Peifidis  gentem  farro  bacchante  perire, 

Quasque  dabant  lacrimas  cede  patrum  pueri.** 

•  Wid.  Amb.  159 ; 

"  Dux  Normannorum  cum  Gallis  atque  Britaonis 
Invasit  terram,  vastat  et  igne  cremat. 
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their  sons,  their  daughters,  their  flocks  and  their  herds^  ohap.  xv. 
were  becoming  the  prey  of  the  stranger.  >  Each  mes- 
sage enforced  the  same  truth;  the  King  must  march 
at  once  to  the  defence  of  his  southern  coasts,  or  the 
whole  land  would  be  wrested  from  him.  Harold  is  re- Answer  of 
ported  by  the  Norman  poet  to  have  said  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  given  Tostig  all  that  he  asked,' 
so  that  he  might  have  been  himself  in  the  south  to  hinder 
the  landing  of  the  French  invaders.  Such  a  speech  cannot 
have  been  uttered  by  Harold^  as  it  misconceives  all  the 
relations  between  him  and  his  brother.  The  situation  is 
better  conceived  when  the  King  is  made  to  say  that,  had 
he  been  on  the  South-Saxon  shore^  the  strangers  would 
never  have  made  good  their  landing.  Either  they  would 
have  been  driven  back  into  the  sea^  or  they  would  have 
escaped  its  dangers  only  to  perish  on  English  ground. 
*'But,"  he  added,  'Hhe  mischance  was  the  will  of  the 
King  of  Heaven,  and  I  could  not  be  everywhere  at  the 
same  moment."^ 

And  so  of  a  truth  it  was.    The  event  of  this  great 

Millia  si  qusriB,  Ubi  dioere  nemo  valebit : 

Quod  mare  fert  piscee,  tot  dbi  stmt  equites ; 
Et  veluti  stellM  cceli  numerare  nequiree, 
IJjus  do  aciee  nee  numerare  vales.'* 
"  French,"  ''  Frand  **  in  the  Tapestry,  is  the  only  name  which  takes  in  the 
whole  of  William*s  anny  as  thus  described. 
»  Wid.  Amb.  165  ; 

^*  Gaptiyos  dudt  pneros  ci^tasque  paellas, 
Insuper  et  vidoas  et  simul  omne  pecus.** 
'  Boman  de  Bou,  11836 ; 

*'  Biielx  me  venist  avelr  perdu 
Quant  ke  Tosti  out  demand^." 
•  lb.  1 1838; 
"  Ke  jo  n*4usse  e  port  eet^,  Jk  nieni  del  noetre  ne  prdissoit ; 

Quant  WiUame  vint  el  riyage ;       Jk  de  morir  garant  n*^ussent, 
Bien  defendisse  11  passage.  Se  la  mer  tote  ne  b^uawnt ; 

Tant  en  fiHsse  en  mer  plungier,       Maiz  issi  plout  el  Bel  celeste, 
E  tant  en  fdsse  ndiar,  Jo  ne  poiz  mie  par  tut  estre.** 

Jk  k  la  terre  ne  venissent. 
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9HAP.  ipv.  campaign^   the   overthrow  of   Harold  and   of  England, 
^!^d\^^  turned  wholly,  setting  aside  the  mere  accidents  of  battle, 
tween  the   on  the  inability  of  Harold  himself  to  contend  against  two 
vi^en.       invasions,  or  to  be  at  the  two  ends  of  his  kingdom  at  the 
same  time.     Of  the  two  invasions,  the  Norwegian  and  the 
Norman,  each  rendered  the  other  possible.     Or  even  had 
the  south  wind  blown  sooner  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dive, 
the  southern  coast  of  England  would  have  been  found 
guarded  against  any  attack,  and  Harold  would  most  likely 
have  gone  to  meet  his  namesake  of  Norway  flushed  with 
victory  over  William  and  his  host.    As  it  was,  the  fate  of 
England,  as  ever  in  that  age,  rested  on  one  man,  and  that 
one  man  could  not  be  at  once  in  Sussex  and  in  Nortb- 
humberland.     Harold,  too  late  to  binder  the  landing  of 
the  Normans,  had  now  before  him  the  fSur  harder  task  of 
dislodging  them  when  they  were  already  in  the  laud.    It 
was  a  hard  lot  to  have  to  hasten  at  once  on  such  an 
errand,  after  scarcely  a  moment's  rest  from  the  toils  and 
the  glories  of  Stamfordbridge.     One  terrible  campaign  was 
hardly  over,  when  another  yet  more  terrible  had  to  be 
begun.     But  the  heart  of  Harold  failed  him  not,  and  the 
heart  of  England  beat  in  unison  with  the  heart  of  her 
Harold       King.     As  soon  as  the  news  came,  King  Harold  held  a 
^^  to     Council  of  the  leaders  of  Stamfordbridge,^  or  perhaps  an 
London,     armed  Gem6t,  such  as  we  have  already  heard  of  more  than 
once.^     He  told  them  of  the  landing  of  the  enemy;,  he  set 
before  them  the  horrors  which  would  come  upon  the  land 
if  the  invader  succeeded  in  his  enterprise.^    A  loud  shout 
of  assent  rose  from   the  whole  Assembly.    Every  man 

'  Wid.  Amb.  169.  "  Advocat  Ipse  daces,  comites,  temeque  poteatea.^ 
'  $e«  voL  ii  pp.  X03,  139. 
»  Wid.  Amb.  185. 

'^QuantoB  erit  luotua,  quantus  dolor  et  pudor  ingeos, 
Regni  quanta  Inea,  qoam  tenebrooa  dieiiy 
Si  quod  quaerit  habet,  ri  regni  sceptre  tenebit  i 
Hoc  omnee  fiigiant  vivere  qui  cupiunt.** 
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pledged  his  faith  rather  to  die  in  arms  than  to  acknowledge  chap.  xy. 
anj   King  but   Harold.^     The   King  thanked   his  loyal 
followers,  and  at  once  ordered  an  immediate  march  to  the 
souths  an  immediate  master  of  the  forces  of  his  kingdom. 
London  again  was  the  tryeting-place.^    With  speed  and 
energy  equal  to  that  which  had  carried  him  to  his  northern 
capital,  he  now  set  out  on  the  return  march.     He  himself 
pressed  on  at  once,  at  the  head  of  such  of  his  Housecarls 
and  others  of  his  immediate  following  as  had  survived  the 
fight  of  Stamfordbridge.      Eadwine  and  Morkere  were 
bidden  to  fbllow  with  the  whole  force  of  their  Earldoms. 
Meanwhile  the  command  of  the  North  was  entrusted  to  the  Merleewe- 
Sheriff  Merleswegen.*    We  shall  hear  of  him  again  among  ^^^™ 
the  patriots  of  a  time  a  few  years  later,  and  we  cannot  doubt  *^®  North, 
that  this  great  command  was  put  into  his  hands  because 
he  was  known  to  be  one  more  worthy  of  the  trust  than 
the  King's  own  brothers-in-law.     And  so  it  proved.    Even  Eadwine 
the  great  salvation  of  Stamfordbridge,  the  deliverance  of  Morkere 
Northumberland  from  the  vety  jaws  of  her  enemy,  could  ^®^  ^^ 
not  bind  the  sons  of  jElfgar  to  thankfulness  or  to  good  war« 
&ith  towards  the  West-Saxon  King.     In  their  eyes,  no 
doubt,  the  landing  of  William  only  offered  another  chance 
of  bringing  about  their  darling    scheme    of   a  divided 

'  Wid.  Amb.  191 ; 

'*  NaBdtur  extemplo  dainor  qui  perculit  astns 
£t  vox  oommtmis  omnibus  una  fuit ; 
'BeDa  magis  cuphnua  qusm  sub  juga  coUa  reponi 
AlteriuB  regis,  vel  magis  inde  morL'  *' 
'  Boman  de  Bon,  11879 ; 
"  Heraut  vint  k  Lundres  ptdgnant,     E  mult  apaieiUiement, 
De  totes  parz  Sngleiz  mandant,        El  terme  k*il  lor  out  mandc^, 
Ke  tnit  Tieng^it  deHvrement  Sainz  eeoigne  ferz  d*enfert^/' 

»  Gaimar,  5255  (M.  H.  B.  827) ; 

**  Marieswain  done  i  leesat ; 
Pur  oet  mander  en  suth  alad/' 
See  Ems,  ii.  185.    Merieswegen  held  lands  in  various  parts  from  Cornwall 
to  Yorkdiire ;  it  was  of  Lincolnshire  that  he  was  SheriiBT.    See  Domesday, 

376. 
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oHAP.  zv.  kingdom.  William  had  a  quarrel  with  Harold ;  he  had 
none  with  Eadwine  or  Morkere.  They  had  not  forsworn 
themselves  to  their  lord  or  done  despite  to  any  holy  relics. 
The  invader  might  well  he  content  with  the  immediate 
territories  of  his  enemy  and  his  house.  William  might 
rule  over  Wessex  and  East-Anglia,  and  might  leave  Mercia 
and  Northumherland  to  the  house  of  Leofric.  It  was 
most  likely  with  some  such  designs  as  these  that  the 
Northern  Earls  held  themselves  and  their  forces  back 
from  the  struggle.  But,  whatever  were  their  motives,  the 
fact  that  they  did  hold  themselves  back  is  certain.'  The 
main  forces  of  Northumberland  and  north-western  Mercia 
came  not  to  King  Harold^s  muster.^ 
General  But  dsewhere  another  spirit  reigned.^     Men  well  knew 

nation.       what  was  at  stake.     They  went  forth,  as  loyal  subjects, 
as  true  men  to  their  lord,  to  fight  for  the  King  whom 
they  had  chosen.     But  they  went  forth  also  on  a  higher 
errand  still,  to   save  the  land   of  their  birth  from  the 
grasp  of  the  invader,  an  invader  of  wholly  alien  speech 
and  feeling,  an  invader  who  could  never  be  as  Cnut  or 
even  as  Harold  of  Norway.     The  presence  of  the  French- 
men in  the  land  awoke  a  spirit  in  every  English  heart 
Chaigeof   which  has  never  died  out  to  this  day.     We  hear  indeed 
^^^^'^^  vague  stories  how  Harold  lost  favour  with  the  victors  of 
^^»«*^^-      Stamfordbridge  by  refusing  to  share  among  them  the  rich 
plunder  of  the  Norwegian  host.*    We  hear  how  he  left 
the   plunder   untouched   imder    the   care  of  Archbishop 

*  Fl.  Wig.  1066.  "Comitea  EdwinuB  et  Morkanis,  qui  se  cum  buU  cer- 
tamini  vubtraxereJ^    These  are  words  which  no  ingenuity  can  get  over. 

^  We  shall  presently  come  to  the  list  of  shires  whenoe  men  did  come. 

'  The  general  zeal  of  Englishmen  is  allowed  even  by  their  enemies.  WilL 
Pict.  132  ;  "  Studium  pars  Heraldo,  cmicti  patrise  pnestabant,  quam  contra 
extraneos,  tametn  wm  juste,  defensare  volebant." 

*  Will.  Malms,  ii.  228.  ''Haroldus,  triumphali  eventu  sup^uei,  nullis 
partibuB  piaedse  commilitones  dignatns  est :  quapropter  mnlti,  quo  qidsque 
poterat  dili4)8i,  Kegem  ad  bellum  Hastingense  proficiscentem  destituere." 
So  again,  iii.  239. 
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Ealdred,^  instead  of  scattering  it  with  a  bounteous  hand  chap.  xv. 
among  the  men  whose  toils  and  whose  blood  had  won  it. 
These  stories  rest  on  but  poor  authority;  still  they  may 
have  some  groundwork  of  truth.^     The  time  was  not  a 
time  for  waste  of  treasure ;  the  armaments  of  the  year  must 
have  been  costly  beyond  measure ;  Harold  needed  wealth 
to   oppose   to   the  wealth  of  William,  and,   considering 
the  doubtful  &ith  of  the  Northern  Earls,  he  could   not 
afford  to  throw  away  the  sinews  of  civil  war.    A  prudent 
economy  on  the  part  of  Harold  may  have  called  forth  a 
certain  measure  of  discontent ;  but  it  is  certain  that  such 
discontent  had  no  serious  effect  on  the  campaign.     The 
discontented  in  such  a  case  must  have  been  mainly  the 
King's  own  Housecarls,  and  those  who  bring  this  charge 
against  Harold  tell  us  also  that  it  was  the  King's  own 
HousecarlgL  who  formed   the  strength  of  the   host  that 
fought  at  Senlac.^    It  is  far  more  certain  that,  as  King 
Harold  set  forth  on  his  southern  march,  fresh  from  the 
triumph  of  Stamfordbridge  and  with  the  &te  of  England 
resting  once  more  upon  him,  the  men  of  the  greater  part 
of  England    flocked   eagerly    to   the   standard  of  their 
glorious  King.     They  gathered  round  him  from  all  the  The  shires 
shires  through  which  the  Dragon  and  the  Fighting  Man  ^^    "^ 
passed  once  more  on  their  southern  journey.  They  gathered  ^^f®*' 
round  him  from  all  the  shires  under  his  own  immediate  AngUa, 
rule,  and  under  the  rule  of  his  fiiithful  brothers.*    North-  MerdA. 

*  Gaimar,  5351  (M.  H.  B.  827) ; 

"  Li  reis  Harald,  quant  il  oi,  Del  grant  aveir  e  del  hemeis 

L'^yesque  Aldret  a  done  aaiai  K*il  out  oonquis  sur  les  Noireifl.'^ 

'  See  Appendix  G. 

'  Will.  Malms,  ii.  228.  "PrsBter  sdpp^idiarios  et  mercenarios  miUtes, 
paucos  admodum  ex  provindalibus  habuit."    See  Appendix  LL. 

*  The  Hat  of  shires  in  Wace  (12848)  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  be 
simply  names  set  down  at  random;  but,  on  a  careful  examination,  it 
has  a  de^  significance.  The  list  runs  thus;  London,  Kent,  Hertford, 
Essex,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Saint  Eadmund's  and  Suffolk,  Norwich  and  Nor- 
folk, CanteHntry  and  Stamford,  Bedford  (mentioned  twice),  Huntingdon, 
Northampton,    York,   Buckingham,   Nottingham,   Lindeeey  and  Lincoln, 
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CHAP.  XV.  western  Mereia  stood  aloof  under  Eadwine.  Northumber- 
a^dNor^-  '^^'  under  the  rule  of  Morkere,  sent  none  but  such  as 
west  kept  joined  the  King;*s  own  standard  on  his  march.  Not  so 
their  Earls,  the  Iftnds  which  were  still  Under  the  House  of  Siward. 
Loy^ty  of  Whether  the  younff  Waltheof  Cfime  himself  we  know  not ; 

the  Juurl*  ^ 

dom  of  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  men  of  Northampton  and 
Huntingdon  came  loyally  to  King  Harold's  muster.  And 
from  all  the  east  and  south,  from  the  lands  which  had 
passed  from  the  rule  of  Godwine  to  the  rule  of  Harold, 
from  the  lands  where  Gyrth  still  kept  up  the  memory  of 
Harold's  earlier  goYemmetit,  from  all  the  lands  between 
the  Tamar  and  the  German  Ocfean,  men  came  to  fight 
The  men  of  for  Harold  and  for  England.  And,  foremost  and  honoured 
London,  among  all,  ranking,  it  woiild  seem,  every  man  among  the 
King's  personal  following,  came  the  men  of  Kent,  whose 
right  it  was  to  deal  the  first  blow  in  the  battle,  and  the 
men  of  the  great  city  itself,  whose  high  privilege  it  wa6 
to  guard  the  King  himself  and  his  standard.^    At  the 

Salisbury,  Dorset,  Bath  and  Somerset,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Winchester 
and  Hampshire,  Berkshire.  This  list  esfactly  answers  to  the  geographical 
division  which  I  have  given  in  the  text^  with  the  single  exception  that  w6 
find  Worcester  where  we  should  rather  have  looked  for  Hereford.  The 
shires  mentioned  are  those  which  make  up  the  earldoms  of  Hardd,  Gyrth, 
Leofwine,  and  Waltheof,  together  with  the  shires  through  which  Harold 
marched.  This  accounts  for  what  at  first  seems  a  oontradiotioB,  namely 
that  we  find  York  on  the  list  and  yet  read  afterwards  (12877)  *'D*ultre 
li  Humbre  n^i  vint  gaires."  No  doubt  some  volunteers  followed  the  King  from 
York,  but  the  main  force  of  Northumbeiiand  was  kept  back  by  Morkere.  . 
It  has  been  suggested  that  for  Cantethury  should  be  read  Cambridge. 
The  two  names  are  sometimes  confounded,  and  Cambridge  goes  more 
naturally  with  Stamford.  Cambridge  was  still  Grenidfiidge  in  the  days 
of  William  of  Malmesbury  (Gest.  Font.  325),  but  we  get  the  form 
Cambridge  in  Roger  of  Howden>  ii.  47,  Stubbs. 
'  Koman  de  Rou,  1 2957 ; 
''  Kar  90  dient  ke  cil  de  Kent  Cil  de  Lundres,  par  dreite  foi, 

Beivent  f^rir  primierement ;  Deivent  garder  11  oors  li  Re^ 

U  ke  li  Reis  auge  en  estor,  Tut  entur  li  deiyent  ester, 

li  primier  colp  deit  esire  lor.  £  Testandari  deivent  gardor.** 

In  the  next  century  we  find  in  a  Fcottibh  army  iho  Kn^ish  of  Lothian 
claiming  the  like  privilege  with  the  men  of  Kent.    Hen.  Hunt.  222  B. 
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head  of  the  men  of  London  stood  the  Sheriff  of  the  Middle-  chap.  xt. 
Saxons^  the  Staller  Ansgar,*  the  son  of  -^ihelstan,  the  son  ^^^^ 
of  Tofiff,  none  the  less  loyal   to  his  Kins:  because  thet^®!^^- 

,  doners. 

minster  of  the  Holy  Rood  had  risen  on  soil  which  had 
once  been  the   dwelling-place  of  his  fathers.*     Of  his 
fellow-Staller  Eadnoth  we  hear  nothing;   Bondig  would 
almost  seem  to  have  tarried  in  the  North,  or,  from  what- 
ever cause  or  accident^  not  to  have  appeared  at  the  muster.^ 
We  see  then  that  England,  as  a  whole,  failed  not  of  her  Few  manen 
duty;  but  few  indeed,  compared  with  the  long  roll-call  of  men  p^- 
the  invaders,  are  the  men  whom  we  know  by  name  as  "®^®^ 
having  joined  in  the  great  march  and  fought  in  the  great 
battle.     Still  there  are  a  few  names  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  names  to  be  cherished  wherever  the  tongue 
of  England  is  spoken,  names  which  should  sound  like  the 
call  of  the  trumpet  in  the  ears  of  every  man  of  English 
birth.     In  the  dry  entries  of  the  Norman  Survey  a  few  Entries  in 
records  still  live  of  the  men  who  fought  and  died  for     ™      ^' 
England.    Two  nameless  freemen  of  Hampshire,  owners 
of  a  small  allodial  holdings  come  first  on  the  patriotic 
bead-roll.     In  a  shape  one  degree  clearer  stands  forth  ^Elfric  of 
JElfric  of  Gelling,  a  Thegn  of  Huntingdonshire  and  tenant  donSre. 
of  the  church  of  Ramsey,  who  came  from  Waltheors 
Earldom,  whether  in  the  following  of  his  Earl  or  at  the 
bidding  of  his  own  loyalty  to   his   King.     From  East-Bremeof 
Anglia  we  find  recorded  a  nameless  tenant  of  the  House  AngUa. 
of  Saint  Eadmund,  and  Breme  a  freeman  of  King  £ad- 
ward's,  who  came  no  doubt  in  the  following  of  Eari  Gyrth. 

^  Hie  AiugArdiit  of  6uy.  His  nime  is  written  many  ways.  "  Anagar  " 
would  aeem  to  be  the  boit  fonn.    For  ail  these  names  see  Appendix  HH. 

*  See  vol.  iL  pp.  63,  440. 

'  Bondig  ^|ee  above,  p.  51)  is  mentioned  in  a  veiy  oonfmed  passage 
in  (he  De  Inrentiaiafi^  c.  20 ;  "  Ah  onmibiis  consulttmii  est  ei  Tosiinum 
[Leofwinum  ?],  Gerth,  et  Bundinmn,  ei  reliquoe  qui  seoefnerant,  exspoctare.** 
I  do  not  undentand  the  *'  seceesion  "  of  Gyiih  ;  eo  Bondig  may  have  been 
at  Senlac  also. 
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OHAP.  XV.  With  a  clearer  knowledge  of  their  personal  being,  we  can 
honour  the  names  of  two  noble  tenants  of  the  Church  of 
Abingdon,  men  high  in  rank  in  the  old  West -Saxon 
Earldom,  who  fought  and  fell  by  the  side  of  Harold. 
Their  names  set  them  before  us  as  representatives  of  the 
two  great  Teutonic  races  of  the  land,  each  alike  armed 
to  defend  their  common  blood  and  speech  against  the 
Godrio  and  Southern  invader.  Thither  came  Godric  the  Sheriff, 
Berkflhiie.  ^^^  ^^  Fifhide,  whose  name  witnesses  to  his  English 
blood,  and  thither  too  came  the  Danish  Thurkill^  lord 
of  the  neighbouring  lordship  of  Kingston.  He  had, 
at  Earl  Harold's  counsel,  commended  himself  and  his 
lands  to  Saint  Mary  of  Abingdon,  and  he  came  no 
doubt  with  as  sure  a  trust  in  the  Black  Cross  of 
that  ancient  house  as  the  King  himself  could  put  in  the 
more  famous  relic  of  his  own  newly  hallowed  minster.  And 
it  was  not  only  the  tenants  of  religious  houses  who  went 
forth  to  battle  for  the  excommunicated  King  against  the 
invader  who  boasted  himself  as  the  special  champion  of  the 
Church  and  of  religion.  Two  English  prelates  at  least,  and 
several  churchmen  of  lower  rank,  personally  braved  the 
JELfmg  curse  of  Rome  in  the  cause  of  England.  The  New  Minster 
2^g^  of  Winchester,  King  Alfred's  great  bequest  to  his  royal 

Minater.  ^ity,  was  still  ruled  by  j9Elfwig,  the  brother  of  the  great 
Earl  Godwine,  the  uncle  of  King  Harold  himself.*  Like 
Ealbstan  and  Eadnoth  in  earlier  times,  he  and  twelve 
of  his  monks  marched  to  the  field,  not  only  to  pray  for 
England,  but  to  wield  their  weapons  among  the  foremost 
of  her  champions.  With  their  coats  of  mail  over  their 
monastic  garb,  they  took  their  place  in  the  ranks,  and 
fought  and  died  alongside  of  Thurkill  and  Godric  and  the 
other  valiant  men  whose  names  no  chronicler  has  recorded.^ 
MKwig  came  to  the  fight  at  the  bidding  or  kindred 
no  less  than  at  the  bidding  of  loyalty.     Another  prelate, 

'  Se«  vol.  ii.  pp.  4641  681.  '  See  Appendix  HH. 
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of  equal  ecclesiastical  rank  and  of  greater  personal  fame,  ohaf.  xv. 
Leoiric,  the  renowned  Abbot  of  Peterborough,^  preferred  Leofrio 
the  cause  of  his  country  to  the  cause  of  his  own  house,  peter- 
Eadwine  and  Morkere  kept  aloof  from  the  great  struggle ;  ^3«^ 
their  worthier    cousin,   the   Abbot  of   five    monasteries,  Nov.  i. 
followed   Harold  to  the   fight,   and,   unlike  his    brother 
of  Winchester,  went  back  to  his  home  sick  and  wounded.' 
And    one    lowlier    churchman  must  not   be  passed  by. 
The  Norman   record  itself  seems  to  assume  a  kind  ofEftdricthe 
pathos,  as  we  read  how  Eadric  the  Deacon,  a  freeman  of 
Harold's,  followed  his  lord  from  the  East- Anglian  land  of 
his  earlier  government,  and  died  with  him  in  the  battle.^ 
Volunteers  like  these  doubtless  took  their  places  among  the 
King's  personal  following.     But  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
main  strength  of  the  army  consisted  of  Harold's  own  picked 
troops,  his  veteran  Housecarls,  the  conquerors  of  Orufiydd, 
the  victors  of  Stamfordbridge.    Still  it  is  clear  that  the  levies 
of  all  southern  and  eastern  England  answered  readily  to 
Harold's  summons.     They  flocked  to  his  muster  in  London 
in  as  great  numbers,  and  with  as  great  speed,  as  the  swift 
march  of  events  at  this  fearful  crisis  allowed  them. 

The  march  of  Harold  from  York  to  London  was  as  Harold 
memorable  an  instance  of  the  indomitable  energy  of  his  ^don. 
character  as  his  march,  so  short  a  time  before, from  London  Octobers! 
to  York.     He  seems  to  have  reached  London  about  ten 
days  after  the  fight  at  Stamfordbridge,  about  a  week  after 
William's  landing  at  Pevensey.^    He  came  at  the  head  of 
his  own  following,  and  of  such  of  the  general  levies  of  the 
midland  sbires  as  had  joined  him  on  the  road.   Li  the  gresA 

'  Bee  vol.  ii.  p.  348. 

*  Ghion.  Petrib.  1066.  "And  )»  wsm  Leofrio  Abbot  of  Boili  »t  |»et  ilea 
feord,  and  sedode  ^mr,  and  oom  ham,  and  wiea  dsd  sone  )«era9fter,  on  selre 
halgan  mffisse  nibt ;  God  are  his  saule.** 

*  See  A^^pendiz  HH. 

*  On  the  chrantdogy  of  these  eventi,  see  Appendix  II. 
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OHAP.  XT.  city  which  had  been  appointed  as  the  general  trysting- 
place  he  waited^  impatiently  as  it  would  seem,  while  men 
flocked  in  from  his  own  Wessex  and  from  the  lands 
of  the  three  faithful  Earls.  He  waited  also  for  the  further 
succours  which  were  never  to  arrive,  for  the  forces  ^ich 
the  Earls  of  the  North  were  keeping  back  from  the  muster. 
He  goes  to  At  such  a  moment  of  suspense  the  heart  of  Harold,  no  less 
^^t^am.  ^^^  the  heart  of  William^  looked  for  help  and  guidance 
from  on  high.  His  home  was  now  in  the  royal  hall  of 
Westminster,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  minster  of  the 
Apostle,  the  minster  where  prayers  and  masses  were  daily 
going  up  for  the  soul  of  his  revered  predecessor.^  It  was 
the  minster  too  where  he  himself  had  gone  through  the 
most  solemn  act  of  his  life,  where  he  had  received  his  royal 
unction  and  his  Imperial  Crown.  But  it  was  not  before 
the  tomb  of  Eadward,  or  before  the  altar  of  Saint  Peter, 
that  Harold  sought  for  heavenly  strength  and  counsel  in 
the  great  crisis  of  his  Ufe.  His  heart  went  back  to  the 
home  of  his  earlier  days,  to  the  lowlier  church  of  his  own 
rearing,  to  the  relic  which  had  ever  been  the  special  object 
of  his  devotion,  the  Holy  Cross  which  gave  England  her 
way-cry.  One  at  least  of  the  few  days  of  the  King's  short 
stay  in  London  was  devoted  to  a  last  pilgrimage  to  his  own 
Hia  last      Waltham.^     Early  in  the  morning  of  one  of  those  October 

gifts  to  the  -rr'-rTi-i  it»  i  •  ft 

minster,  days  Eaug  Harold  made  his  way  to  the  minster  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  bearing  with  him  the  last  gifts  that  he  was  to 
offer  there.  Those  gifts  were  a  further  supply  of  relics^ 
the  treasures  of  his  own  chapel,^  gathered  together  no  doubt 

'  See  above,  p.  30. 

'  The  Waltham  writer  (De  Lit.  so),  m  I  have  alieady  said  (see  above, 
p.  377),  fancies  that  ihe  King  heard  the  news  of  William^s  landing  at 
Waltham.  This  we  know  to  be  wrong ;  but  we  may  sorely  aoc^  a  journey 
from  London  to  Waltham. 

As  for  the  miraculous  narrative,  see  Professor  Stubbs,  De  Ibt»  xxvili. 
For  other  more  legendary  versions,  see  Appendix  MM. 

'  De  Inv.  20.  "  Mane  facto  eoolesiam  Sanctae  Crucis  ingredieBs,  et  relE* 
quias  quas  apud  se  habobot  in  ciq>eU&  sua  repositas  altari  supcfrponens.** 
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by  the  lavish  piety  of  Eadward,  but  which  now  formed  chap.  xv. 
Harold's  last  oblation  upoQ  the  high  ftltar  of  his  own 
minsler.  Before  that  altar  the  King  and  Founder  knelt 
in  prayer.  He  vowed  that,  if  God  gave  him  victory  in  the  Harold's 
strife  to  which  he  was  then  marching  forth,  he  would  yet 
ft^rther  endow  the  church  of  the  Holy  Rood  with  gifts  and 
lands,  and  would  yet  further  increase  the  number  of  those 
who  perved  God  within  its  walls.  Nay  more,  he  would 
look  upon  himself  a3  God's  ransomed  servant,  and  would 
devote  himself  to  his  special  service  for  ever.*  We  need 
9ot  take  these  striking  words  to  mean  that  Harold  dreamed, 
like  Ceadwalla  or  Zne,  of  laying  aside  his  Crown  and  of  be- 
coming God's  special  servant  as  monk  or  priest.  We  hear 
in  them  simply  the  voice  of  deep  penitence  for  the  few  sins 
and  errors  which  stained  that  noblQ  life,  the  voice  of  earnest 
prayer  for  deliveraAce  from  the  meshes  in  which  the  craft 
of  his  adversi^ry  had  entangled  him.  We  hear  in  them 
tbo  voice  of  high  and  humble  resolution  to  live  from  hence* 
forth,  as  man  and  as  King,  a  life  such  as  became  a  faithful 
servant  of  God,  such  as  became  a  King  who  sat  on  the 
throne  of  the  righteous  iGlfred,  and  whose  first  days  of 
government  had  been  passed  in  the  old  realm  of  the 
martjrred  Eadmund.  When  his  offerings  had  been  made 
and  his  prayers  had  been  uttered,  the  King  turned  him  to 
depart.  The  eaaona  and  all  the  members  of  the  church  of 
Waltham  formed  in  procession  before  their  sovereign  and 
ibnnd^.  They  swept  westward  along  that  stately  nave> 
between  the  two  rows  of  its  massive  columns,  till  they 
reached  the  great  western  portal.  There,  before  the  King 
left  the  minster,  he  once  more  turned  towards  the  wonder- 
working relic,  the  Holy  Rood  of  Montacute  and  Waltham.* 

^  Delnv.  30.  '^Yoitmi  rwH,  quod  ai  gaoooMUs  prosperos  sub  •venta 
b«lli  pnettATet  d  Bominiis,  oopUun  pnediorora  et  muhUudinem  Qiorigorum 
Deo  ihtdoia  lerYituTontin  ecdedie  confenet,  H  ae  Deo  servitu/rum  (tmodo 
quasi  $ervum  en^Uium  Bponierei.'** 

'  lb.      ''GlttTD  eum  comitante  et  processione   pnecedente,  veniimt  ad 
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CHAP.  XV.  Before  the  great  object  of  his  life's  reverence,  King  Harold 
bowed  himself  low,  and  lay  for  a  while  flat  on  his  face  on 
Mirade  of  the  Consecrated  pavement.  Then^  as  men  said  at  Waltham 
Roxi.  ^  in  after  days,  the  holy  image,  whose  head  had  hitherto 
stood  erect,  bowed  itself  towards  the  King  who  lay 
prostrate  beneath  it.  One  eye  alone^  that  of  the  sacrist 
Thurkill,  was  privileged  to  behold  the  actual  working  of  the 
divine  wonder.  But  many  there  were  who  had  seen  the 
imag^  in  former  days,  and  who  bare  witness  how  its  head 
had  been  from  that  day  bowed  towards  the  ground,  as 
if  to  say  "  It  is  finished,"  as  if  to  say  that  all  was  over 
with  the  hopes  and  the  career  of  him  who  had  so  devoutly 
honoured  it.* 


MeflsagoB 

between 

William 

and 

Haiold. 


It  was  perhaps  on  his  return  from  Waltham,  it  was 
certainly  during  his  short  sojourn  in  London,  that  Harold 
received  another  message  from  his  rival.  Here  again  we 
come  to  one  of  those  stages  of  our  narrative  where  all  is 
confusion  and  contradiction.  The  English  writers,  in  their 
short  accounts  of  events  which  they  loved  not  to  dwell 
upon,  are  sUent  as  to  any  attempts  at  peaceful  negotia- 
tions taking  place,  at  the  last  moment,  between  the  two 
armed  princes.  The  witness  of  the  Norman  writers  is 
full  indeed,  but  their  witness  does  not  agree  together.^ 
The  different  versions  agree  in  no  circumstance  of  time, 
place,  or  order  of  events.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  some 
messages  passed  between  Harold  and  William,  and  we  can 
almost  as  little  doubt  that  it  was  William  who  sent  the 
first  messenger  to  Harold,  and  not  Harold  who  sent  the 

yalvas  templi,  ubi  oonverHUB  ad  Crudfixum  Rex  ille  Sanctae  Grud  devotiu,  ad 
terram  in  modum  crudB  proBtemens  se,  pronus  (»thTit/* 

^  De  Inv.  30.  "Imago  Crucifixi,  quse  prius  ^ecta  ad  superiora  re^- 
debat,  quum  se  Bex  humiliaret  in  terrain,  demidt  vnltom  quad  tristia, 
lignum  quidem  pneadum  jEuturorum."  The  writer  then  goes  on  to  mention 
lliurkill,  from  whom  he  himself  heard  the  Btoiy. 

*  See  Appendix  MM. 
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first  messenger  to  William.     It  was  perfectly  in  character  chap.  xv. 
that  an  invader  who  assumed   the   character  of  a  legal 
claimant,  nay  more,  an  invader  who  professed  to  come  as 
an  armed  missionary  of  the  Roman  See,  should  play  out 
his  part  by  offering  the  perjurer  and  usurper  one  more 
chance  of  repentance.   Harold,  on  the  other  hand,  a  national 
King,  simply  defending  his  own  Crown  and  the  freedom  of 
his  people,  had  no  need  thus  ostentatiously  to  put  himself 
in  the  right.     We  may  then  believe  that  the  first  message  Mission  of 
which  passed  between  the  Norman  Duke  and  the  English  Mwgot  to 
King,  after  William  landed  on  English  ground,  was  when  Harold; 
Hugh  Margot,  a  monk  of  Fecamp,  came  to  King  Harold 
in  London.    He  found  the  King  seated,  as  we  may  imagine 
him,  on  his  throne  in  his  palace  of  Westminster,  and  he 
called  on  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans,  he  caJb  on 
to  come  down  from  his  throne,  and  to  lay  aside  his  crown  up  the 
and   sceptre.     The    messenger   once   more    set  forth  the  ^^^"^ 
rights  of  William,  his  claim  on  the  Crown  by  the  bequest 
of  Eadward^  his  personal  claim  on  Harold  as  his  sworn 
man.    The  Duke  was  ready  to  have  his  claims  fairly  dis- 
cussed,  according  to  the  law  either   of  England  or  of 
Normandy.     If  either  Norman  or  English  judges  held  that 
Harold's  right  was  good,  William  would  let  him  enjoy 
that  right  in  peace.     Otherwise  let  him  quietly  yield  up 
what  he  had  usurped,  and  spare  the  bloodshed  and  misery 
on  either  side  of  which  he  would  be  guilty  if  he  died  to 
keep  it. 

A  message  like  this  might  have  provoked  the  meekest  of  Indlgna- 
men.     It  is  not  wonderful  that  we  read  in  one  account  ^  Hardd 
that  Harold's  wrath  was  highly  kindled,  nay  that  he  was  J^fo^SSu 
with   some   difficulty  kept  back    from  a  breach  of  the 
rights  of  ambassadors  in  the  person  of  the  insolent  monk. 
The    influence   which    thus    restrained   the    King   from 
violence  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  Earl  Gyrth,  who,  in 

*  Roman  de  Boa,  1 1935.    See  Appendix  KK. 
VOL.  III.  F  f 
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CHAP.  XT.  the  Norman  accounts^  appears  throughout  as  the  good 
Harold's  genius  of  his  royal  brother.  However  this  may  be,  we 
m!^«eto  elsewhere  find^  a  message  sent  by  Harold  to  William, 
William;    ^Jiich  is  evidently  an  answer   to  the  monk   of  F^mp, 

hia  clear  ^  •'  *' 

statement  and  which  contains  a  calm  and  clear  statement  of  Harold's 
rights.  right.  He  does  not  deny  the  fact  of  his  oath  to  William, 
but  he  maintains  that  it  was  an  extorted  oath  and  there- 
fore of  no  force.  He  does  not  deny  the  fact  of  Eadward's 
earlier  promise  to  William,  but  he  maintains  that  that 
promise  has  been  cancelled  by  a  later  bequest.  £ver  since 
the  blessed  Augustine  first  preached  the  Gospel  to  English- 
men, it  had  always  been  the  law  of  England  that  a  testa- 
ment was  of  no  strength  at  all  while  the  testator  lived. 
Up  to  the  moment  of  his  death,  a  man  might  revoke  any 
earlier  disposition  of  his  goods,  which  could  not  take  efiect 
till  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body.  Eadward  had  indeed 
once  made  a  promise  of  the  succession  in  favour  of  William, 
but  that  promise  had  become  void  and  of  none  effect  by 
his  later  and  dying  nomination  of  the  reigning  King. 
How  far  the  words  of  any  message  of  Harold's  have  been 
truly  reported  to  us  by  our  Norman  informants  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  answer  thus  put 
into  Harold's  mouthy  though  far  from  exhaustive,  is 
thoroughly  to  the  purpose  as  far  as  it  goes.  Harold's 
best  claim  to  his  Crown,  his  election  by  the  English 
people,  is  not  insisted  on.  But  the  answer  to  the  two 
points  put  forth  by  William  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  a 
Harold  rejoinder.  We  are  told  in  other  accoimts  that  Harold 
WillSto  offered  William  his  friendship  and  rich  gifts  if  he  would 
^JjJ^  depart  quietly  out  of  the  land,  but  added  that  if  he  were 
bent  on  warfare  he  would  meet  him  in  battle  on  the 
coming  Saturday.'^  The  Duke,  we  are  told,  accepted  the 
challenge ;  he  dismissed  the  messenger  with  the  honourable 
gifts  of  a  horse  and  arms ;  and  Harold,  it  is  added,  when 

*  Will.  Pict.  129.  *  Roman  de  Rou,  11975. 
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he  saw  him  thus  return,  repented  him  that  he  had  done  chap.  xv. 
despite  to  the  messenger  whom  Duke  William  had  sent  to 
him. 

The  challenge  had  now  passed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  Harold 
that  the  irritating  message  of  William,  and  the  reports  William 
which  must  have  reached  London  of  the  cruel  harrying  of  JJ|^^*^ 
the  South-Saxon  lands,  had  wrought  the  eflTect  which  they 
were  doubtless  meant  to  work  on  the  mind  of  Harold.  It  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  policy  of  William  to  draw  Harold  down 
to  a  battle,  in  which  William  should  have  the  vantage- 
ground  of  his  intrenched  camp  at  Hastings.  And  Harold 
was  now  as  eager  for  battle  as  William  himself  could  be. 
He  was  eager  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs  and  the  wrongs 
of  his  people.  He  was  eager  to  strike  the  decisive  blow 
before  the  French  host  could  be  strengthened  by  rein- 
forcements from  beyond  sea.^  His  personal  wrath  was 
kindled  against  the  man  who  had  insulted  and  mocked 
him  by  a  challenge  the  most  stinging  that  had  ever  been 
spoken  to  a  crowned  King  upon  his  throne.  And  a 
higher  feeling  of  duty  would  bid  him  to  go  forth  and 
put  a  stop  as  soon  as  might  be  to  the  pitiless  ravages 
which  were  laying  waste  his  land  and  bringing  his  people 
to  beggary.^  The  purpose  of  the  King  was  to  go  forth  at 
once  and  to  meet  the  invader  face  to  face,  according  to  the 
challenge  which  he  had  himself  given  for  the  coming 
Saturday.  But  the  tale  goes  on  to  tell  how  Gyrth,  the  Proposal 
special  hero  of  the  Norman  writers,  again  strove  to  turn  his 
,  brother  from  his  purpose.^    His  counsel  was  that  the  King 

*  De  Inventioiie,  20.  "Nimis  pneoeps,  et  de  virtute  suft  pnesumena, 
credebat  se  invalidos  et  imprsemunitos  Normaimofi  expugnare,  antequam 
a  Normannis  gens  aubeecutiva  in  prsBtddium  eonim  sucoresceret."  This 
laat  reastm  is  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  which 
I  shall  quote  hereafter,  that  reinforcements  did  come  to  William  either 
before  the  battle  or  very  soon  after. 

'  See  p.  414,  note  4. 

'  The  interposition  of  Gyrth  is  mentioned,  not  only  by  his  special  admirer 
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CHAP.  XV.  should  stay  behind,  seemingly  as  the  defender  of  London, 
while  he  himself  should  go  forth  to  battle  with  the  Nor- 
man.    The  King  was  wearied  with   his  labours   in  the 
Northumbrian  campaign;   the   troops  which   had   as  yet 
come  together  in  Loudon  were  not  numerous  enough  to 
justify  the  King  in  attempting  to  strike  a  decisive  blow 
Gypth'fl       at  their  head.     Moreover,  whether  the  oath  was  binding 
about  the    OT  not,  Harold  could  not  deny  that  he  had  sworn  an  oath 
^^'  to  William  as  his  lord,  and  it  was  not  well  that  a  man 

should  go  forth  to  fight  face  to  face  against  the  lord  to 
whom  he  had  done  homage.^  But  he,  Gyrth,  was  under  no 
such  restraint;  he  need  feel  no  such  scruples.  He  had 
never  sworn  ought  to  Duke  William ;  he  could  go  forth 
with  a  clear  conscience  and  fight  against  him  face  to  face 
Gyrth  pro-  for  his  native  land.^     Let  the  King  too  think  on  the  risk 

posm  that  ,        ^  ,        ^ 

he  should  to  himself  and  to  his  Kingdom  if  he  jeoparded  his  own  life, 
agi^ingfc  and  all  that  depended  on  his  own  life,  the  noble  heritage 
^''^**™»  of  English  freedom,'  on  the  chances  of  a  single  battle. 
Harold  re-  Let   Gyrth   fight  against  William.     If  Gyrth   overcame 

TOAing  and     1      .         I         1  •  •»-»      IT  111  •#• 

harrieB  the  the  mvader,  the  gam  to  England  would  be  as  great  as  if 

country. 

Waoe  (12041  et  seqq.),  but  by  William  of  Jumi^^s  (vii.  35),  Orderic 
(500  C,  who  nearly  copies  William  of  Jumibges),  William  of  Malmesbuiy 
(iii.  239),  and  Benolt  (37129).  The  speech  is  much  to  the  same  effect  in 
all.  Here  it  is  that  William  of  Malmesbury  makes  the  odd  mistake  about 
GyrtVs  age  which  I  mentioned  in  vol.  ii.  p.  555. 

^  Will.  Glem.  vii.  35.  "  Quiesce,  quseeo,  prudenter  tractare  tecum  velis, 
quid  cum  sacramentis  Consuli  Normannise  promiseris.  Gave  ne  perjurium 
incuiras,  et  pro  tanto  scelere  tu  cum  viribus  nostre  gentis  corruas  nostne- 
que  progeniei  permansurum  dedecus  exinde  fias."  The  expression  ''  cave  ne 
perjurium  incuiras/*  so  late  in  the  day,  is  remarkable.  William  of  MalmeB> 
bury  (iii.  239)  softens  matters  a  little ;  "Neo  enim  ibis  in  infidas  quin  ilU 
sacramentum  vel  invitus  vel  voluntarius  feoeris ;  proinde  oonsultius  ages  si, 
instanti  necessitati  te  subtrahens,  nostro  p^culo  coUudium  pugnie  tenta- 


vens. 


*  Will.  G^em.  u.  s.  "  Ego,  libar  ab  <Mnni  sacramento,  Willelmo  Oomiti 
nihil  debeo.  Audacter  igitur  contra  ilium  pro  natali  solo  oertare  paratua 
sum."  So  William  of  Malmesbury  (u.  s.) ;  "  Nos,  omni  juiamento  ex- 
pediti,  juste  ferrum  pro  patriA  stringemus.** 

'  Will.  Grem.  u.  a.    "  Ne  clara  liberki$  Anglonim  pereat  in  tu&  pemicie.** 
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Harold  himself  overcame  him.  But  if  William  overcame  chap.  xv» 
Gyrth,  the  loss  to  England  would  be  far  less  than  if  Wil- 
liam overcame  Harold.  If  Gyrth  were  slain  or  in  bonds, 
Harold  could  still  gather  another  army,  and  could  strike 
another  blow  to  rescue  or  to  avenge  his  brother.^  Let  then 
the  Earl  of  the  East-Angles  go  forth,  with  the  troops  which 
were  already  assembled  in  London,  and  let  the  King  him- 
self wait  till  a  greater  force  had  answered  to  his  summons. 
Let  him  meanwhile  harry  the  whole  land  between  London 
and  the  coast,  even  as  the  Normans  themselves  were 
harrying  it.  Let  him  burn  houses,  cut  down  trees,  lay 
waste  corn-fields.  Let  him  in  short  put  a  wilderness  be- 
tween himself  and  his  enemy.  William  then,  whether 
successful  or  unsuccessful  in  the  battle  with  Gyrth,  would 
presently  be  starved  into  favourable  terms.  He  would  soon 
find  it  impossible  to  maintain  his  host  in  the  wasted  land, 
and  he  would  be  driven  to  withdraw  peacefully  to  his  own 
dominions.^ 

A  hero  was  speaking  to  a  hero ;  we  may  [add,  a  general  Estimate 
was  speaking  to  a  general.  Our  hearts  are  moved  at  the  ^vioeT 
generous  self-devotion  of  the  brave  Earl,  who  recked  so 

^  Will.  Malms,  iii.  239.  "  Nobis  solis  proeliantibus,  caussa  tua  utrobique 
in  portu  navigabit :  quia  et  fugientes  restituere  et  mortuos  uloisci  poteris.** 
Wace  (12057)  ^<^  ^o  alternatives  of  his  own  captivity  and  of  an  agree- 
ment between  Harold  and  William ; 

**  Mais  se  jo  snis  veinou  a  pris,  £  cumbatre  voe  i  porrez, 

Yos,  Be  Dex  plaist,  ki  serez  vis,  U  tel  parole  el  Duo  prendrez, 

Toe  maisnies  rasemblerez,  Ke  vostre  regno  en  paiz  tendrez.** 

*  This  advice  comee  from  Wace  (12065) ; 

"Ales  par  oeet  palz,  ardant  Fetes  la  vitaille  esluingnier, 

Maizons  h  viles  destndant ;  Ke  il  ne  tniissent  ke  mengier, 

Pemez  la  robe  h  la  vitaille^  Si  les  poirez  mult  esmaier 

Pots  et  oeilles  et  aumaille,  E  £ure  ariere  repairier ; 

Ke  Nwrnanz  vitaille  ne  truissent        Li  Dus  meisme  s^en  ira, 
Ne  nule  rien  done  vivre  puissent.        Quant  la  vitaille  U  fieddra.*' 
Compare  the  advice  given  to  Oiho  (Tacitus,  Hist.  ii.  33) ;  "  PauUino  et  Celso 
jam  non  adversantibus,  ne  principem  objectare  periculis  viderentur,  iidem  illi 
deterioris  oonsilii  auctores  perpulere  ut  Brixellum  concederet  et  dubiis  pr»- 
li(Mrum  exemptus,  summse  rerum  et  imperii  se  ipsum  reservaret.** 
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CHAP.  XV.  little  of  himself  by  the  side  of  the  safety  of  his  brother 

and  his  country.     And  in  the  wise,  though  cruel,  policy 

which  he  enforced  upon  his  brother,  we   can  discern   a 

subtlety  of  intellect  fitted  to  grapple  with  that  of  William 

himself.     Gyrth,  as  painted  by  hostile  historians,  stands 

forth  as  one  who,  had  he   outlived  that  one  fatal  day, 

would  never  have  allowed  England  to  fall  without  striking 

another  blow.     But  how  were  the  counsels  of  that  lofty 

spirit  received  by  the  no  less  lofty  spirit  to  whom  they 

Norman     were  spoken?     We  may  cast  aside  the  mere  inventions 

""""^*  of  Norman  calumny.     They  represent  Harold  as  thrusting 

away  his  brother  with  insult,  as  even  spuming  his  aged 

mother  from  his  feet,  when,  still  sad  at  the  fate  of  Tostig/ 

she  implored  him  not  to  jeopard  the  lives  of  all  the  sons 

who  were  left  to  her.*     Such  tales  as  these  come  from 

the  same  mint  of  falsehood  as  the  tales  which   tell  of 

William  as  striking  his  wife  with  his  spur  or  as  beating 

Answer  of  her  to  death  with  his  bridle.^     Another  Norman  writer, 

he  reftwes   who  at  least  better  understood  the  characters  of  the  two 

Ms'bmf^    ^^'^'®   brothers,   puts  into  the   mouth  of  Harold   words 

do  harm  to  which,  afl«r  eight  hundred  years,  still  send  a  thrill  to 

the  hearts  of  Englishmen.     All  who  heard  the  counsel  of 

Gyrth  cried  out  that  it  was  good,  and  prayed  the  King 

to  follow  it.^     But  Harold  answered  that  he  would  never 


j_  *» 


>  Ord.  Vit.  500  C.     **  Qoffi  mteritu  Toedd  filii  sui  valde  erat  lugnfaris.' 

*  Will.  Gem.  vli.  35.  "Consilium  istud,  quod  amids  ejus  salubre  vide- 
"batuT  sprevit,  et  geimanum  suum,  qui  fideliter  d  consiliabatur,  oonvidis 
irritavit,  matremque  suam,  quae  nimis  ipeum  retinere  seoum  saUgebat^  pede 
procadter  peroussit.'*  So  Ord.  Vit.  500  D.  Waoe,  whose  good  taste  and 
dramatio  feeling  places  him  high  above  all  the  other  Norman  writers,  passes 
by  this  absurd  tale,  but  it  rei^^pears  in  Bendt  (37197) ; 

"  Vers  sa  m^^  fu  mult  eschis,  E  tant  Ten  fist  longe  prdere 

Qui  di^rement  fiist  2i  plaisir  Qu^enverse  la  bota  ari^ ; 

Deu  remaindre,  deu  retenir,  Td  il  dona  dd  pid  d  ventre." 

'  See  Appendix  O. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  1 2086 ; 

"  A  oast  cunseil  tdt  se  tendenti 
£t  isd  fere  le  voldent." 
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play  the  coward's  part,  that  he  would  never  let  his  friends  chaf.xv. 
go  forth  to  face  danger  on  his  behalf,  while  he  himself, 
from  whatever  cause,  drew  back  from  facing  it.^     And  he 
added  words  which  show  how  the  wise  and  experienced 
raler,  the  chosen  and  anointed  King^  had  cast  aside  what- 
ever needed  to  be  cast  aside  in  the  fiery  exile  who  had  once 
harried  the  coast  at  Porlock.*   "  Never,"  said  Harold,  *'  will 
I  bum  an  English  village  or  an  English  house ;  never  will 
I  harm  the  lands  or  the  goods  of  any  Englishman.     How 
can  I  do  hurt  to  the  folk  who  are  put  under  me  to  govern  ? 
How  can  I  plunder  and  harass  those  whom  I  would  fain 
see  thrive  under  my  rule?"^    Truly,  when  we  read  words 
like  these,  we  feel  that  it  is  something  to  be  of  the  blood 
and  of  the  speech  of  the  men  who  chose  Harold  for  their 
King  and  who  died  around  his  Standard. 

Six  days  had  now  been  passed  in   the  trysting-place  Harold 
of  London.*    During  the  whole  of  that  time  men  had  been  from 
flocking  in,  but  the  forces  of  the  North  under  the  sons  of  ^^^^^^ 
^Ifgar  had  not  yet  shown  themselves.     Harold  now  deter-  October  i  a. 
mined  to  delay  no  longer.     He  set  out  from  London^ 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  1 2090 ; 

"  Ke  jk  en  champ  sanz  li  n'iront,  £  plusorn  li  reprovereient, 

Ne  sanz  li  ne  se  oumbotront.  Ke  ids  boons  amiz  env^iout. 

For  ooart,  90  dist,  le  teindment  En  lieu  ii  aler  il  n*080ut." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  316. 

*  Roman  de  Bou,  1 2080 ; 

"  Maisonz  4  viles  n*en  ardra.  La  gent  ke  jo  dei  govemer  ? 

Ne  818  homes  ne  robera.  Destruire  ne  grever  ne  dei 

*  Comenty'  dist-il,  '  del- jo  grever  La  gent  ki  det  garir  soz  mei.' " 

Compare  the  advice  given  by  Memndn  to  Arsit^  in  Anian  (i.  I3.  17)  and 
Arsitto*  answer ;  Uapjvu  ....  wpciSvnu  .  .  rAy  re  x*^^  d^ov/fc ir  mxto- 
warwynu  ry  twvqf,  koL  rhv  h  rg  7^  ffopvdy  kfurifurpdvai,  fiijii  r&y  w6\to/i^ 

Ti^BfW.  'AfHrlrrfP  91  Kiytrai  tlwtw  iv  r^  avX\6^^  rw  TlipaSiv,  $ti  o^/r  Ar 
vcpifdoi  fM^T*  (^idajf  fJiioM  ifinpffafiittray  tww  {nr6  ol  TitayfAive^  MpdnrW' 
Contrast  the  conduct  of  William  in  ravaging  the  English  coast  when  an 
invasion  firom  Denmark  was  looked  for ;  Chron.  Petrib.  1085. 

*  See  Appendix  II. 
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CHAP.  XY.  seemingly  on  Thursday,  exactly  one  week  after  his  arrival 
in  the  great  city,  in  order  to  redeem  his  challenge  of 
giving  battle  to  the  invaders  on  Saturday.  He  marched 
forth  at  the  head  of  his  own  following  and  of  such  troops 
as  had  come  in  to  the  London  muster.  These  would  no 
doubt  be  largely  swelled  as  the  levies  of  Kent  and  Sussex 
Numbera  pressed  to  his  standard  on  the  march.  At  the  numbers 
^  .  of  the  army  which  he  thus  brought  together  it  is  hopeless 
2^*88?®^*  to  do  more  than  guess.  The  Norman  and  the  English 
both  adee.  writers  both  indulge  in  manifest  exaggerations  in  opposite 
ways.  The  Normans  employ  every  rhetorical  art  to  set 
before  us  the  prodigious  numbers  of  the  English.  They 
were  a  host  that  no  man  could  number,  a  host  like  the 
host  of  Xerxes,  which  drank  up  the  rivers  as  it  passed. 
Nothing  but  the  special  favour  of  God  could  have  given 
his  servants  a  victory  over  their  enemies  which  was  truly 
Harold  miraculous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  writera 
oeDBurod.  yielded  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  obvious  tempta- 
tion of  laying  the  blame  of  the  national  overthrow  on 
the  rashness  of  the  King.  Harold  refused  to  wait  till  a 
large  enough  force  had  come  together ;  he  ventured  a  battle 
with  numbers  altogether  inadequate,  and  he  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  own  over-daring.  Such  are  the  comments 
even  of  the  writers  who  are  warmest  in  their  admiration 
of  Harold,  and  who  pour  forth  the  most  bitter  regrets 
over  his  fall.^  Yet  we  must  remember  that  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  blame  a  defeated  commander,  nothing  easier 
than  to  throw  on  his  shoulders  either  the  faults  of  others 
or  the  mere  caprices  of  fortune.  And  we  should  remember 
too  that,  deeply  as  we  reverence  our  national  writers,  im- 
plicitly as  we  accept  their  statements  of  facts,  warmly  as 
we  sympathize  with  their  patriotic  feelings,  their  criticisms 
on  such  a  point  as  this  are  simply  the  criticisms  of  monks 
on  the  conduct  of  a  consunmiate  general.     We  may  fairly 

*  See  Appendix  LL. 
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assume  that  whatever  captains  like  William  and  Harold  chap.xv. 
did  was  the  right  thing  to  do  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  each  found  himself.     The  consummate  generalship  His 
of   Harold   is    nowhere    more    plainly    shown    than    in^^^f^g 
this  memorable  campaign.     He  formed  his  plan,  and  he  ^^^ 

,         ,  .  1:     ^  on  ground 

earned  it  out.     He  determined  to  give   battle,  but  he  of  his  own 
determined  to  give  battle  on  his  own  ground  and  after  j^    ^. 
his  own   fashion.      All  likelihood  goes  against  the  belief  on  the 
that  Harold  designed  anything  so  foolhardy  as  an  attack,  camp 
by  night  or  by  day,  on  the  Norman  camp.     No  doubt  the  "^*^^®^- 
expectation  of  such  an  attack  was  prevalent  in  the  Norman 
camp.^    But  our  evidence  proves  only  the  existence  of  such 
an  expectation  among  the  Normans ;  it  in  no  way  proves 
the  existence  of  any  such  design  on  the  part  of  the  English 
King.     The  nature  of  the  post  which  he  chose  distinctly 
shows  the  contrary  ;  it  distinctly  shows  what  Harold's  real 
plan  was.     It  was  to  occupy  a  post  where  the  Normans 
would  have  to  attack  him  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and 

*  Win.  Pict.  131.  "Aooelerabat  ....  Rex  furibundua  .  .  .  noctumo 
etiam  incursn  aut  repentmo  minas  cantos  oppiimere  cogitabat."  He  then 
goes  on  to  tell  of  the  seven  handred  ships.  See  Appendix  DD.  So  Will, 
Gem.  vii.  35,  36;  "Dacem  incautmn  aocelerans  pneoccupare,  tot&  nocte 
eqtdtans  [Heraldns]  in  campo  belli  apparuit  mane.  Dux  vero  noctumos 
pnecavens  excnisus  hostis,  inchoantibus  tenebris  ad  gratissimam  usque  lucem 
exerdtum  juasit  esse  in  armis.*'  William  of  Poitiers  makes  the  fight  begin 
directly  on  the  approach  of  the  English  anny,  and  William  of  Jimiibges  puts 
it  the  same  day.  The  last  messages  between  William  and  Harold  are  thus 
cut  out,  and  William  of  Poitiers  leaves  no  room  for  the  two  different  ways 
of  spending  the  night.  But  William  of  Poitiers  is  always  careless  of  chro- 
nology, and  William  of  Jumi^ges  is  here  ignorant  of  it  (see  Appendix  KK). 
Wace  makes  the  Knglish  reach  Senlac  on  Thursday  night,  and  a  day  is 
spent  in  the  messages.    He  says  (i  2 1 10)  of  Thursday  night, 

"  Normanz  oele  nuit  se  gaitierent,      £  cele  nuit  les  assaldreient. 
£  tote  nuit  arm^  veinierent;  ^o  meismes  les  Engleiz  cremeient 

Tote  nuit  furent  en  suspeiz,  Ke  Normanz  la  nuit  les  guerreient; 

Kar  dit  lor  fu  ke  H  Engleiz  Issi  unt  tote  nuit  veillie, 

Cele  nuit  tresk'^t  els  vendreient        li  uns  por  li  altres  gaiti<§.^* 
All  this  proves  the  existence  of  a  very  natural  expectation  on  both  sides, 
but  it  proves  nothing  as  to  Harold^s  real  intentions.    An  examination  of  the 
ground  is  enough  to  show  what  Harold^s  plan  really  was. 
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oHAF.  xv.  where  he  could  defend  himself  at  a  great  advantage.     This 

he  effectually   did,  and   it  was  no   small   effort  of  true 

Harold       generalship  to  do  so.     And  for  the  post  which  he  chose, 

judTOd^^     and  for  the  mode  of  warfare  which  he  designed,  over- 

rightly  as    whelmincT  numbers  were  in  no  way  desirable.     A  moderate 

tonum-  .    ®  "^ 

bere.  force,  if  thoroughly  compact  and  thoroughly  trustworthy, 

would  really  do  the  work  better.     If  then  Harold  marched 
against  the  invader  at  the  head  of  a  force  which,  to  critics 
of  his  own  day,  seemed  too  small  for  his  purpose,  the 
chances  are  that  Harold  knew  well  what  he  was  doing 
and  that  his  critics  did  not  understand  his  plans.     Harold 
was  defeated;  he  has  therefore  paid  the  usual  penalty  of 
defeat  in  ignorant  censure  of  his  actions.     But  it  is  quite 
certain  that  his  defeat  was  not  owing  to  mere  lack  of 
numbers,  and  we  may  &irly  conclude  that  the  force  with 
which  he  set  out  was  one  which  he  judged  to  be  large 
enough  for  carrying  out  the  plan  which  he  had  formed. 
Military         The  great  campaign  of  Hastings  was  thus  in  truth  a 
^Se  cam-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  between  the  two  greatest  of  living  captains. 
^^\       Each  of  them,  it  may  fairly  be  said,  to  some  extent  com- 
both  passed  his  purpose  against  the  other.     William  constrained 

Harold  to  fight ;  but  Harold,  in  his  turn,  constrained 
William  to  fight  on  ground  of  Harold's  own  choosing. 
He  constrained  him  to  fight  on  ground  than  which  none 
could  be  better  suited  for  the  purposes  of  the  English 
defence,  none  worse  suited  for  the  purposes  of  the  Norman 
attack.  This  march  of  Harold  from  London  into  Sussex 
was  a  march  as  speedy  and  as  well  executed  as  his  march 
from  London  to  York  so  short  a  time  before.  But  it  was 
a  march  conceived  with  somewhat  different  objects.  Both 
marches  were  made  to  meet  an  invader,  to  deliver  the  land 
from  the  desolation  caused  by  the  presence  of  an  invader. 
But  the  march  into  Northumberland  was  strictly  a  march 
to  surprize  an  invader,  while  the  march  into  Sussex  was  a 
march  to  meet  an  invader  against  whom  altogether  dif- 
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fereut  tactics  had  to  be  employed.     It  was  Harold's  policy  chap.  xv. 
to  make  the  enemy  the  assailant  in  the  actual  battle  as?*fp^^*? 

•^  ^  tactics  de- 

well  as  in  the  general  campaign.     One  cannot  doubt  that  fensive. 

the  whole  march  was  designed  with  reference  to  this  special 
object.     From  the  moment  when  Harold  fixed  a  day  for 
the  battle,  he  no  doubt  also  fixed  a  place.     He  must  have 
known  Sussex  well,  and  he  had  clearly,  from  the  very 
beginning,  chosen  in  his  own  mind  the  spot  on  which  he 
would  give  battle.     His  march  was  strictly  a  march  to  the 
actual  spot  on  which  the  battle  was  to  be  fought.   His  course  He  marches 
lay  along  the  line  of  the  great  road  from  London  to  the  Kent^d 
south  coast.     He  halted  on  a  spot  which  commanded  that  8"»»®*» 
road,  and  which  also  commanded  the  great  road  eastward 
from  William's  present  position.     He  hastened  on  through 
those  Kentish  and  South-Saxon  lands  which  had  been  the 
cradle  of  his  house,   and  which  held   so   large   a   share 
of  his  own  vast  estates.     He  halted  at  a  point  distant  and  en- 
about  seven  miles  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  invaders,  sEl^iiS:. 
and  pitched  his  camp  upon  the  ever-memorable  heights  of  S^^i 
Senlac.^ 

The  spot  on  which  the  destinies  of  England  were  fixed  Nature  of 
was  indeed  one  chosen  with  the  eye  of  a  great  general.  ®" 
Harold  has,  in  this  respect,  had  somewhat  scanty  justice 
done  to  him  by  those  of  his  own  countrymen  who  seem 
inclined  to  throw  on  him  the  blame  of  the  national  defeat. 
But  it  is  in  the  Norman  accounts,  which  alone  supply 
details,  that  the  history  of  the  great  battle  must  be 
studied;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  every  military 
respect,  they  do  full  justice  both  to  the  English  King  and 
to  the  English  army.  Their  rhetoric  of  conventional  abuse 
never  £Etils  them ;  but  what  Harold  and  his  followers  really 
were  we  see  from  the  &cts  as  stated  by  the  Normans  them- 
selves, and  from  the  expressions  of  unwilling,  of  half- 
unconscious,   admiration   which    those    facts   wring  from 

*  See  Appendix  NN. 
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CHAP.  XV.  them.^     Harold  might  be  a  perjurer  and  an  usurper,  but 

the   lang^uage  of  his   enemies  at  least  shows  that  they 

found  him  an  equal  and  terrible  adversary  in  the  day  of 

The  post     battle.     And  nowhere  is   Harold's  military  greatness  so 

^^led  to     distinctly  felt  as  when,  with  the  Norman  narratives  in 

^^^"     our  hand,  we  tread  the  battle-field  of  his  own  choice,  and 

see  how  thoroughly  the  post  was  suited  for  the  purposes 

of  him  who  chose  it.     It  was  the  policy  of  Harold  not  to 

attack.     The  mode  of  fighting  of  an  English  army  in  that 

age  made  it  absolutely  invincible  as  long  as  it  could  hold 

Hi«  ar-       its  ground.     But  neither  the  close  array  of  the  battle-axe 

^!^™de-   ™®^>   °^^  ^^^  swarms   of  darters  and  other  half-armed 

fenaive.      irregular  levies,  were  suited  to  take  the  offensive  against 

the  horsemen  who  formed  the  strength  of  the  Norman 

army.     It  needed  only  a  developement  of  the  usual  tactics 

of  the  shield-wall  to  turn  the  battle  as  far  as  might  be  into 

the  likeness  of  a  siege.     This  was  what  Harold  now  did. 

He  occupied,  and  fortified  as  thoroughly  as  the  time  and 

the  means  at  his  command  would  allow,  a  post  of  great 

natural  strength,  which  he  made  into  what  is  distinctly 

spoken  of  as  a  castle.^    It  was  a  post  which  it  was  quite 

impossible  that  William  could  pass  by  without  attacking. 

But  it  was  also  a  post  which  it  in  no  way  suited  William's 

purposes  to  occupy  with  his  own  forces.     By  so  doing  ho 

might  have  forced  Harold  to  decline  fighting;  he  could 

not  have  compelled  him  to  fight  on  other  ground.     Harold 

was  therefore  enabled  to  occupy  the  post  of  his  own  choice, 

the  natural  bulwark  of  London  and  of  the  inland  parts 

Desorip-     of  England  generally.    The  hill  of  Senlac,^  now  occupied 

thTuil  of   ^y  ^^^  abbey  and  town  of  Battle,  commemorates  in  its 

^^  ^^    later  name  the  great  event  of  which  it  was  the  scene.     It  is 

*  See  Appendix  NN. 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  763  B.  "Quum  ei^  Haraldns  totam  gentem 
suam  in  xmk  aoie  stricfdssime  loc&sset,  ei  quoH  castcUum  inde  cotutruxistet, 
impenetrabiles  erant  Konnannis." 

'  On  the  name  Senlac,  see  Appendix  NN. 
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the  last  spur  of  the  downs  covered  by  the  great  Andredes-  chap.  xv. 
weald,  and  it  completely  commands  the  broken  ground, 
alternating  with  hill  and  marsh,  which  lies  between  itself 
and  the  sea.  It  stands  in  fact  right  in  the  teeth  of  an 
enemy  marching  northwards  from  Hastings.  The  hill 
itself  is  of  a  peninsular  shape,  stretching  from  the  east 
to  the  south-west,  and  it  is  joined  on  by  a  narrow  isthmus 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  high  ground  to  the  north.^  The 
height  is  low,  compared  with  the  mountains  and  lofty 
hills  of  the  western  parts  of  our  island,  but  its  slopes, 
greatly  varying  in  their  degrees  of  steepness,  would,  even 
where  the  assent  is  most  gentle^  afford  no  slight 
obstacle  to  an  enemy  who  trusted  mainly  to  his  cavalry. 
The  spot  was  then  quite  unoccupied  and  untilled ;  nothing 
in  any  of  the  narratives  implies  that  there  was  any  village 
or  settlement ;  our  own  Chronicles  describe  the  site  only 
as  by  "the  hoar  apple-tree," ^  some  relic,  we  may  well 
believe,  of  the  days  when  streams  and  trees  were  still 
under  the  guardianship  of  their  protecting,  perhaps  in- 
dwelling deities.  At  present  the  eastern  part  of  the  hill 
is  covered  by  the  buildings  of  the  abbey,  and  by  part  of 
the  town  which  has  gathered  round  it,  including  the 
parish  church.  The  town  also  stretches  to  the  north-west, 
away  from  the  main  battle-ground,  along  what  I  have 
spoken  of  as  the  isthmus.  Sut  the  hill  goes  on  a  long 
way  to  the  south-west  of  the  isthmus,  westward  from  the 
buildings  of  the  abbey,  and  this  part  of  the  ground,  we 
shall  see,  really  played  the  most  decisive  part  in  the  great 
event  of  the  place.  A  sort  of  ravine,  watered  by  two 
small  streams  which  join  together  at  the  base  of  the  U\\, 

'  The  position  is  well  described  by  Guy  of  Amiens  (565) ; 
"Mons.silvs  vioinus  erat,  vicinaque  valHs, 
£t  non  cultas  ager  asperitaie  suft.'^ 
•  Chron.  Wig.  1066.     "He  [Harold]  com  him  t6gene8  set  |wre  hSran 
i^raldran."    The  name  ib  not  unoommon  in  the  description  of  boundaries  in 
the  Charters. 
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CHAP.  XV.  cuts  off  the  south-western  end  of  the  battle-ground  from 
the  isthmus  and  the  ground  connected  with  it.  The  steep- 
ness of  the  ground  here  is  considerable.  At  the  extreme 
south-east  end,  the  present  approach  to  the  town  from 
Hastings,  the  ascent  is  gentler.  Turning  the  eastern  end 
of  the  hill,  which  here  takes  a  slightly  forked  shape,  the 
ground  on  the  north  side,  near  the  present  parish  church,  is 
exceedingly  steep,  almost  precipitous.  Along  the  south  fi*ont 
of  the  hill,  that  most  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  invaders, 
the  degree  of  height  and  steepness  varies  a  good  deal. 
The  highest  and  steepest  is  the  central  point  occupied 
by  the  buildings  of  the  abbey.  Some  way  westward  from 
the  abbey  is  the  point  where  the  slope  is  gentlest  of  all, 
where  the  access  to  the  natural  citadel  is  least  diOBcult. 

The  de-  But  here  a  low,  detached,  broken  hill,  a  sort  of  small  island 
'  in  advance  of  the  larger  peninsula,  stands  out  as  an  outpost 
in  front  of  the  main  mass  of  high  ground,  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  it  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  battle. 

Advantage  Such  a  post  as  this,  strong  by  nature  and  standing 
directly  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  exactly  suited  Harold's 
objects.  And  the  approach  to  it  was  equally  unsuited  to 
the  objects  of  William.  Seven  miles  of  hill  and  dale  form 
the  present  road  from  Hastings  to  Battle.  But  the 
Norman  army,  in  its  advance  from  Hastings,  would  have 
to  spread  itself  over  the  whole  country,  a  country  where 
marsh  and  wood  doubtless  alternated,  except  so  far  as 
their  own  ravages  had  done  something  to  clear  their  path. 
The  ground  immediately  around  Senlac  is  specially  broken 
and  rolling,  and  the  lower  land  close  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  which  must  in  many  parts  have  been  utterly  track- 
less, was  doubtless,  in  an  October  of  those  days,  a  mere 
quagmire.  Ifc  is  only  where  the  present  road  enters  the 
town  of  Battle  that  another  and  lower  isthmus  of  somewhat 
higher  and  firmer  ground  forms  a  slight  union  between 
Senlac  and  the  opposite  hills  to  the  south.     Through  all 
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this  difficult  country  the  Normans  had  to  make  their  way  ohap.  xv. 
to  the  foot  of  the  English  position.    And  there  they  would 
find,  not  only  a  post  of  great  natural  strength^  but  some- 
thing which  was  not  without   reason   called  a  fortress. 
Harold  entrenched  himself  behind   defences,  not  indeed  Harold 
equal   to  those  of  Arques  *  or  Old  Sarimi^  but  perhaps  ^^  \^^ 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  William's  own  camp  at  Hastings. 
He  occupied  the  hill ;  he  surrounded  it  on  all  its  accessible  Defencea  of 
sides  by  a  palisade,  with  a  triple  gate  of  entrance,  and  ^  c^p. 


detended  it  to  the  south  by  an  artificial  ditch.'  The  name  c(.  >?oun^ 
of  the  Watch-Oak  is  stiD  borne  by  a  tree  on  the  isthmus. 
In  that  quarter  no  attack  was  to  be  feared^  and  the  defences 
on  that  side  were  most  likely  of  less  strength  than  else- 
where. The  royal  Standard  was  planted  just  where  the 
ground  begins  to  slope  to  the  south-east,  the  point  most 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  advancing  enemy.  Within  the 
fortress  thus  formed,  the  King  of  the  English  and  his 
army  awaited  the  approach  of  the  invaders. 

Of  the  numbers  of  the  host  gathered  within  this  narrow 
compass  we  have,  as  we  have  seen,  no  certain  account. 
While  the  English  writers  naturally  diminish,  the  Norman 
writers  as  naturally  magniiy  their  numbers.'    The  English  Stories  of 
writers  further  tell  us  that,  on  account  of  the  straitness  their  pro- ' 
of  the  post,  many  of  the  English  deserted.*     It  may  be  ^^ 
so;  but  it'  should  be  again   remembered   that,  with  the 
tactics  which  Harold  had  chosen,  overwhelming  numbers 

'  See  above,  p.  1 24. 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  12106; 

**  Heraut  a  11  lieu  esgard^,  De  treiz  parz  leiBsa  troiz  entri'ea 

Glore  Ta  fet  de  boen  foas^ ;  Ki  k  garder  sunt  comand^es.*' 

'  See  above,  p.  440. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  "Quia  arto  in  loco  conatituti  fuerant  Angli,  de  acie 
se  multi  subtraxero,  et  cum  eo  [Haroldo]  perpaud  constantee  corde  reman- 
sere.**  Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  thought  to  be  implied  in  the 
words  of  the  Worcester  Chronicler ;  "Ac  ae  kyng  )>eah  him  swiSe  heardlice 
wits  feaht,  mid  J^am  mannum  J^e  him  gekestan  woldon."  See  Appendix 
LL. 
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CHAP.  XV.  were  not  needed.  Enough  of  good  troops  to  hold  the  hill 
against  the  enemy  were  better  than  a  vast  host  of  undis- 
ciplined levies.  We  can  well  believe  that  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  country  flocked  to  the  Standard  in  far 
greater  numbers  than  at  all  suited  the  King's  purpose. 
The  services  of  some  volunteers  may  have  been  rejected ; 
some  may  have  turned  away  when  they  saw  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  service  required  of  them,  a  kind  of  service 
which  we  can  well  conceive  to  have  been  neither  attractive 
nor  intelligible  to  raw  levies.  But  it  is  certain  that,  what- 
ever was  the  number  of  the  troops  who  remained  or  who 
were  retained,  little  could  be  said  against  their  quality. 
We  shall  see  that  the  Housecarls,  the  main  core  of  the 
army,  kept  up  their  old  character  to  the  last,  and  the 
fault  even  of  the  irregular  levies  was  certainly  not  that 
of  a  lack  of  mere  courage.' 

Stories  of  It  does  not  appear  that  any  long  time  passed  between 
mesBages,  Harold's  occupation  of  his  hill  fortress  and  the  battle 
Bpiee,  &c.    its^jf^    r£^Q  gp^^  ^^s  not  ouc  in  which  a  large  body  of 

men  could  remain  for  any  length  of  time;  on  the  other  hand 
the  invaders  could  not  keep  themselves  altogether  inactive, 
neither  could  they  pass  by  the  English  position  without 
attacking  it.  And  that  position,  after  all,  was  not  a 
regular  castle  to  be  won  by  a  regular  siege.  Immediate 
battle  was  absolutely  inevitable  on  both  sides.  Everything 
in  our  narratives  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  battle  followed 
almost  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  Harold  at  Senlac. 
The  hill  seems  to  have  been  occupied  on  the  Friday,  and 
the  fight  we  know  began  the  next  morning.  Spies  were 
sent  out  on  both  sides,^  and  there  is  nothing  impossible 

*  This,  to  say  nothing  of  the  best  evidenoe  of  all,  the  droumstanoes  of  the 
battle  itself,  is  implied  in  the  language  of  those  who  speak  of  the  insufficient 
numbers  of  the  anny.   See  the  extract  from  the  Worcester  Chronide,  p.  447* 

'  Tapestry,  plates  12,  13.    We  shall  hear  of  them  agfdn. 
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in  the  well-known  tale  that  the  English  spy,  struck  by  ohap.xy. 
the  unwonted  aspect  of  the  closely-shaven  Normans,  reported  5^*^^^ 
to  his  sovereign  that  there  were  in  the  French  host  more  Uah  spy, 
priests  than  soldiers.     Harold,  we  are  told,  answered  with  the  shaven 
a  laugh  that  the  French  priests  would  be  found  to  be^^^^ 
valiant  warriors  indeed.^     But  much  less  £uth  is  due  to  Tale  of  a 
the  legend  that  Harold  and  Gyrth  themselves  rode  forth  ^^oen 
to  spy  out  the  invading  army,  that  Harold  proposed  to  ^^^l^i. 
iall   back  on   London,  that   Oyrth   dissuaded  him  from 
such  a  course,  that  the  two  brothers  quarrelled  and  nearly 
fought,  but  that  they  came  back  to  the  camp  without 
letting  any  sign  of  their  dispute  be  seen  by  any  one  else.^ 
Nothing   can    be   less    trustworthy  than  these  Norman 
reports  of  things   which  are  said   to  have  taken   place 
within  the  English  camp.     No  power  short  of  divination 
could  have  revealed  to  any  Norman   witness  a  private 
^conversation  and  a  private  quarrel  between  the  English 
King  and  his  brother.    Somewhat  more  heed  is  due  to  WiDiam't 
the  story  that  William,  even  at  the  last  moment,  after  the  guge, 
English  camp  was  actually  pitched  on  Senlac,  still  made 
one  last  attempt  at  negotiation.^    If  such  an  attempt  was 
made,  it  wbb  of  course  made  with  no  hope  and  no  thought 
on  William's  part  of  its  leading  to  any  peaceftd  arrange- 
ment between  himself  and  his  rival.   William's  object  must 
have  been  to  keep  up  to  the  last  the  character  of  one 
making  a  legal  and  righteous  claim,  a  claim  which  nothing 

1  ^^^  Malms.  iiL  239.  Harold's  spieq,  as  in  the  ftnrmer  case  (see  above, 
P*  390)>  9^  ^^  received  and  shown  everything.  They  then  make  their 
report^  and  "  serio  addideronty  pene  omnes  in  exerdtu  illo  presbyteros  videri, 
quod  toiam  fiudem  cum  ntroque  labio  rasam  haberent.  .  .  .  Subrisit  Bex 
fibtidtatem  referentitmi,  lepido  insequutns  cachinno,  quia  non  essent  pres- 
byteri,  sed  miHtes  armis  validi,  animis  invicti.**  So  Roman  de  Ron,  1 2238- 
13253.  William  of  Mahnesbnry  here  comments  on  the  English  custom  of 
wearing  the  moustache  (see  voL  ii.  p.  27),  which  he  oddly  connects  with 
CEesar^s  account  of  the  Welsh  of  his  day. 

'  See  Appendix  NN. 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  12254  ^  ^^*    ^^  Appendix  KK. 
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CHAP.  XT.  but  a  necessity  beyond  his  control  had  driven  him  into  assert- 
ing by  force.    And,  by  the  peculiar  form  of  message  which  is 
said  to  have  been  sent^  he  might  well  have  hoped  to  spread 
fear  and  disunion  through  the  English  army.     He  is  said 
to  have  first  invited  Harold  to  a  personal  interview  at 
some  point  between   Hastings  and   Senlao,  with  a  few 
followers  only*  on  either  side.     Oyrtii  is   said  to  have 
answered  for  his  brother,  refusing  any  personal  conference, 
and  bidding  WilUam  send  to  the  camp  whatever  message 
Three        he  thought  good.     The  message  came.     It  ofiered  a  choice 
off^^to    of  three  things.     Let  Harold  resign  the  Kingdom  accord- 
Harold,      ing  to   his  oath.     Let  Harold  and  his  house  hold  the 
Kingdom  under  William,  Harold  as  Under-king  of  the 
Challenge    Northumbrians,  Gyrth  as  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons.^    Fail- 
(xxaS^^     ^^  either  of  these  offers^  let  Harold  come  forth  and  meet 
William  in  single  combat.     The  Crown  of  England  should 
be  the  prize  of  the  victor,  and  the  followers  of  both  com- 
batants should  depart  unhurt.    The  policy  of  all  these  pro- 
William's   posals  is  manifest.   Their  object  was  to  make  the  strife  look 
the  m^     ^^^  A  ^^^^  personal  quarrel  between  Harold  and  William, 
"^^'  instead  of  an  attack  made  by  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  on 

the  land  and  people  of  England.     And  the  proposal  that 
the  two  princes  should  spare  the  blood  of  their  armies,  and 
decide  their  difference  in  their  own  persons,  had  a  specious 
Harold       look  of  humanity.     But  Harold  and  Oyrth  had  seen  far 
^^^J^^f  too  much  of  the  world  to  be  taken  in  in  this  way.     Harold 
his  grounds  could  not  separate  himself  from  his  people.     His  cause  was 

ofrefusal.  .  . 

theirs  and  their  cause  was  his.  When  the  Duke  of  the 
Normans  attacked  the  King  whom  the  English  nation  had 
chosen,  he  attacked  the  nation  itself.  The  Crown  was 
Harold's  by  their  gift;  but  it  was  not  Harold's  in  any 
such  sense  that  he  could  stake  it  on  the  chance  of  a  single 
combat,  any  more  than  he  could  stake  it  on  a  throw  of 

^  Cf.  Boman  de  Rou,  12290,  with  William  of  Mahnesbmy,  ill.  240 ;  and 
see  Appendix  KK. 
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the  dice.  A  single  combat  between  Harold  and  William  chap,  xv; 
would  of  course  involve  the  death  of  one  or  other  of  the 
combatants.  Neither  King  nor  Duke  was  a  man  likely  to 
cry  craven.  What  then  if  William  slew  Harold?  His 
right  to  the  English  Crown  would  be  no  better  than  it 
was  before.  Englishmen,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  were 
not  likely  to  submit  to  the  judgement  of  such  an  ordeal. 
William  would  still  have  to  fight ; — ^he  would  no  doubt  be 
able  to  fight  at  a  great  advantage,  but  he  would  still  have 
to  fight — against  Gyrth,  Eadgar,  Eadwine,  Waltheof,  any 
one  whom  the  English  people  chose  to  put  at  their  head. 
If^  on  the  other  hand^  Harold  slew  William^  it  was,  if 
possible,  even  less  likely  that  the  mingled  host  which 
came  from  aU  the  lands  beyond  the  sea  for  spiritual  and 
temporal  gains  would  at  once  quietly  go  back  to  the 
various  homes  from  which  they  had  come.  The  challenge 
was  simply  a  blind,  and  Harold  did  only  his  duty  in  re- 
fosing  to  be  bound  by  such  a  &lse  issue,  and  in  saying  that 
Ood  alone  must  judge  between  him  and  his  foe. 

Our  accounts  of  these  messag'es  are  so  confused  and  con-  Further 

j1.  .iil'bt  All 

tradictory  that  it  is  impossible  to  feel  any  thorough  confi-  details  of 
dence  whether  any  messages  were  really  sent  at  this  stage  ^^^' 
of  the  story  or  not.  We  are  told  that,  either  now  or  at  some 
earlier  time^  William  offered  Harold  the  option  of  a  legal 
judgement  on  the  points  at  issue  between  them.  Let  their 
quarrel  be  decided  either  by  the  laws  of  Normandy  or  by 
the  laws  of  England,  or  by  the  Pope  and  his  clergy  at 
Rome.^  Here  again  we  see  the  same  sort  of  fallacy  at 
work  as  in  the  challenge  to  single  combat.  The  Crown 
of  England  could  not  be  adjudged  according  to  any  rules 
of  Norman  law  or  by  the  award  of  any  Norman  tribunal. 

1  Roman  de  Bou,  12263 ; 

"U  ae  mist  al  boon  jugement 
De  TApostoile  ^  de  aa  gent.'* 
And  see  Appendix  KK. 

G  g  a 
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CHAP.  XT.  As  for  English  Law,  the  Assembly  which  alone  had  power 
to  deal  with  the  question  had  dealt  with  it  nine  months 
before.  Those  who  had  then  given  their  votes  for  Harold 
were  now  there  present  to  enforce  those  votes  axe  in  hand. 
The  appeal  to  the  Soman  See  was  a  still  more  transparent 
fallacy.  William  and  his  host  knew  well,  and  Harold  and 
his  host  no  doubt  also  knew  well,  that  the  sentence  of  Rome 
had  already  gone  forth  against  England,  and  that  the  con- 
secrated banner  of  the  Apostle  was  at  that  moment  in  the 
Norman  camp.  In  another  version  we  hear,  not  of  a  pro- 
}>osed  appeal  to  the  apostolic  throne,  bat  of  a  solemn  warning 
that  Harold  and  all  his  followers  were  already  excommuni- 
cated by  the  Apostolic  sentence.  Dismay,  we  are  told,  was 
spread  through  the  English  host,  and  men  began  to  shrink 
from  the  coming  battle.  Gyrth  once  more  steps  forth  as 
the  good  genius  of  his  brother  and  of  his  country.  His 
voice  and  his  arguments  again  bring  back  the  courage  and 
the  hopes  of  the  English  army.^  We  may  give  to  these 
tales  such  amount  of  belief  as  we  may  think  good.  But 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  day  before  the  battle  was  spent 
on  both  sides  in  diligent  preparation  for  the  work  that  was 
to  come  on  the  morrow. 


§  4.   The  Battle.     October  14,  1066. 

The-mght  And  now  the  night  came  on,  the  night  of  Friday  the 
Iji^e,  ^  thirteenth  of  October,  the  night  which  was  to  usher  in  the 
]^d»y#       ever-memorable  morn  of  Saint  Calixtus.     Very  different, 

October  15.  ^  .  . 

according  to  our  Norman  informants,  was  the  way  in  which 

that  night  was  spent  by  the  two  armies.     The  English 

Devotion    spent  the  night  in  drinking  and  singing,*  the  Normans  in 

01  the  ...  1 

Nomuuis.   prayer  and  Confession  of  their  sins.     Among  the  crowds 
of  clergy  in  William's  host  were  two  prelates  of  all  but  the 

*  See  Boman  de  Bou,  1 2437.  *  See  Appendix  NN. 
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Ugliest  rank  in  the  Norman  Church.^  One  was  Geoffrey,  ohap.xv. 
Bishop  of  Coutances,  who  in  his  temporal  character  was 
soon  to  have  so  large  a  share  of  the  spoils  of  England.^ 
The  other  was  the  Duke's  own  half-brother,  the  &moUd 
Odo^  who,  to  his  Bishop's  seat  at  Bayeux,  was  soon  to  add 
the  temporal  cares  of  the  Kentish  Earldom.  And  with 
them  was  one  not  yet  their  eqnal  in  ecclesiastical  rank,  but 
who  was,  unlike  them,  to  leave  an  abiding  name  in  English 
ecclesiastical  history.  Bemigius  the  Almoner  of  Fecamp,  in 
afber  days  the  first  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  the  leader  of  the 
knights  whom  his  Abbot  had  sent  under  his  orders.^ 
Under  the  pious  care  of  the  two  Bishops  and  of  the  other 
clergy,  the  Norman  host  seems  to  have  been  wrought  up 
to  a  kind  of  paroxysm  of  devotion.  Odo  received  from 
every  man  a  special  vow,  that  those  who  outlived  the 
struggle  of  the  coming  Saturday  would  never  again  eat 
8esh  on  any  Saturday  that  was  to  come.  Tales  like  these 
are  the  standing  accusations  which  the  victors  always  bring 
against  the  vanquished.  The  reproach  which  is  cast  on  The  ni^t 
the  English  host  on  the  night  before  the  fight  of  Senlac  is  gpent  by 
also  cast  on  the  French  host  on  the  night  before  the  fight  |^  En^ 

o  o      in  dnnkiiig 

of  Azincourt.    And  yet  there  may  well  be  some  ground-  w^d  ring- 
ing. 

^  Will.  Pict.  13T.  ''Aderant  oomitati  e  NormamiU  duo  ponttfioeB, 
Odo  BaiocenoB  et  GoiefredtiB  CoxiBtantinns ;  una  multus  derus  et  monachi 
nonnulli.  Id  oollegium  precQmt  pvgnare  disponitur."  So  Ord.  Yit.  501  A. 
Of  Odo  at  least  the  Ti^>eBtry  tells  another  stony.  Compare  the  Jgngliah 
Prelates  at  Assandtm,  toL  i.  pp.  390,  391. 

'  On  Geofiey  of  Mowbray  (Bishop  1048-1093)  and  his  vast  possessions 
In  England,  see  Ellis,  i.  400.  Orderic,  703  B,  gives  this  character  of  him ; 
''  Pne&tus  prsBsul  nobilitate  dnebat  magisque  peritia  militari  quam  deri- 
cari  vigebat^  ideoqne  loricatos  milites  ad  bdlandum  quam  revestitos  deiioos 
ad  psaHendnm  magis  emdire  noverat." 

'  So  says  Heniy  of  Himtingdon,  De  Contemptn  Mundi,  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  695 ; 
"  Remlgins,  qui  cum  Willehno  Rege  in  Angliam  yenit  et  bello  interiuit.** 
So  also  Giraldus  Cambrenms,  Tit.  Ep.  line.,  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  413 ;  **  Qui  cum 
ipso  in  regnum  venerat,  et  decern  militibus  quos  in  ejus  amdlium  et  obsfe- 
quium  abbas  ejus  miserat  quad  decuiio  nobilis  in  necessaricaimi  minis- 
tratione  pnefectus.**    He  of  course  undertook  the  chaige  unwillinglyi  etc. 
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C5AP.  XV,  ^Qjt  of  truth  in  these  stories.  The  English  were  not; 
like  the  Normans,  fighting  under  the  influence  of  that 
strange  spiritual  excitement  which  had  persuaded  men  that 
an  unprovoked  aggression  on  an  unoffending  nation  was 
in  truth  a  war  of  religion,  a  crusade  for  the  good  of  the 
souls  of  Normans  and  English  alike.  It  may  therefore 
well  be  that  there  was  more  of  ceremonial  devotion  in 
the  camp  of  William  than  in  the  camp  of  Harold. 
And  yet  even  a  Norman  legend  gives  us  a  picture 
of  the  English  King  bending  before  the  body  of  his 
Lord,^  and  EngL'shmen  may  deem  that  the  prayers  and 
blessings  of  ^Ifwig  and  Leofric  were  at  least  as  holy 
and  as  acceptable  as  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  GeoiFrey 
and  Odo.  And  we  must  not  forget  that  the  devotions  of 
William  and  his  followers  are  recorded  bv  William's  own 
chaplain  and  flatterer,  while  we  have  no  narrative  of  that 
night's  doings  from  the  pen  of  any  canon  of  Waltham 
or  any  monk  of  the  New  Minster.  And  we  shall  hardly 
deem  the  worse  of  our  countrymen,  if  that  evening's  supper 
by  the  campfires  was  enlivened  by  the  spirit-stirring  strains 
of  old  Teutonic  minstrelsy.  Never  again  were  those  an- 
cient songs  to  be  uttered  by  the  mouth  of  English  warriors 
in  the  air  of  a  free  and  pure  Teutonic  England.  They 
sang,  we  well  may  deem,  the  song  of  Brunanburh  and  the 
song  of  Maiden ;  they  sang  how  uEthelstan  conquered  and 
how  Brihtnoth  fell ;  and  they  sang,  it  well  may  be,  in  still 
louder  notes,  the  new  song  which  the  last  English  gleeman 
had  put  into  their  mouths, 

**  How  the  wise  King 
Made  fis^  his  realm 
To  a  high-born  man, 
Haitdd  hixDBd^ 
The  noble  Eari/** 

And  thoughts  and  words  like  these  may  have  been  as  good 

^  See  the  legend  in  Appendix  MM.  '  See  above,  p.  x8. 
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a  preparation  for  the  day  of  battle  as  all  the  pious  oratory  chap.  xv. 
with  which  the  warlike  prelate  of  Bayeux  could  hound  on 
the  spoilers  on  their  prey. 

The  mominff  of  the  decisive  day  at  last  had  come.     The  BATTLE 

OF  SEN- 

Duke  of  the  Normans  heard  mass,  and  received  the  com-  l^c, 
munion  in  both  kinds,^  and  drew  forth  his  troops  for  their  S^J^fj^V 
march  against  the  English  post.     As  usual,  an  exhortation  William's 
from  the  general  went  before  any  military  action.     The^^^J^ 
topics  for  a  speech  made  by  William  to  his  army  were 
obvious.^     He  came  to  maintain  his  just  right  to  the  Eng- 
lish Crown ;  he  came  to  punish  the  perjury  of  Harold  and 
the  older  crime  of  Gknlwine  against  his  kinsman  Alfred. 
The  safety  of  his  soldiers  and  the  honour  of  their  country 
were  in  their  own  hands ;  defeated,  they  had  no  hope  and 
no  retreat ;  conquerors,  the  glory  of  victory  and  the  spoils 
of  England  lay  before  them.     But  of  victory  there  could 
be  no  doubt;  God  would  fight  for  those  who  fought  for 
the  righteous  cause,  and  what  people  could  ever  withstand 
the  Normans  in  war  ?    They  were  the  descendants  of  the 
men  who  had  won  Neustria  from  the  Franks  and  who  had 
brought  Frankish   Kings  to  submit  to  the  most  humi- 
liating of  treaties.^     He,  their  Duke^  and  they  his  subjects^ 
had  themselves  conquered  at  Mortemer  and  at  Yaraville. 
Were  they  to  yield  to  the  felon*  English,  never  renowned 

^  WilL  Pict.  131.  **  Ipse  mysterio  missse  quam  nuudm&  cum  devotione 
MsisteiiSy  Corporis  ac  Sanguinis  Dominici  oommunicatione  suum  et  corpus 
et  animam  munivit." 

*  See  Appendix  NN. 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  76  a  D.  "  Nonne  patres  vestri  Begem  Francorum  in 
Botomago  cceperunt,  ct  tenuenmt  donee  Ricaido  pueio.  Dud  vestro,  Nor- 
manniam  reddidit  eo  pacto,  quod  in  omni  ooUocutione  Regis  Frandss  et 
Duois  Normannise  gladio  Dux  aooingeretur,  Regan  vero  nee  gladium  nee 
etiam  cultdlum  ferre  lioeret.**  See  toL  i.  i^.  221,  610,  and  espedallj 
Palgrave,  ii.  495.    I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  the  terms  of  the  peace. 

*  Waoe  is  rather  lavish  of  this  wc»d ;  WiDiam  comes  (12545) 

'*  For  Tengier  U  fMunies  Ki  11  homes  de  cest  pals 

Ii  tralsnns,  U  feiz  menties,  Unt  fet  k  notre  gent  tos  dis.** 
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knights 
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in  war,  whose  country  had  been  over  and  over  again  har- 
ried and  Bubdued  by  the  invading  Dane  ?  Let  them  lift 
up  their  banners  and  march  on ;  let  them  spare  no  man 
in  the  hostile  ranks ;  they  were  marching  on  to  certain 
victory,  and  the  fame  of  their  exploits  would  resound  from 
one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other.* 

The  faithful  William  Fitz-Osbem  now  rode  up  to  the 
mound  on  which  his  sovereign  stood,^  and  warned  him  that 
there  was  no  time  to  tarry.  Kindled  by  the  exhortations 
of  their  leader,  the  host  marched  on.  They  made  their 
Way,  perhaps  in  no  very  certain  order,  till,  from  the  hill 
of  Telham  or  Heathland,  they  first  came  in  sight  of  the 
English  encamped  on  the  opposite  height  of  Senlae. 
The  knights,  who  had  ridden  from  Hastings  in  a  lighter 
garb,  and  most  likely  on  lighter  horses,  now  put  on  their 
fall  armour,  and  mounted  their  war-steeds.  The  Duke 
now  called  for  his  harness.  His  coat  of  mail  was  brought 
forth;  but  in  putting  it  on,  by  some  accident,  the  fore 
part  was  turned  hindmost.  Many  a  man  would  have 
been  embarrassed  at  the  evil  omen,  and  in  truth  the 
hearts  of  many  of  William's  followers  sank."^     But  his  own 


And  again,  13575; 

''  Teles  felunies  h  plusors  Et  k  nos  amis  ensement, 

K*il  unt  fete  h  nos  ancessors  Ki  se  contindrent  noblement.** 

^  In  the  rhetoric  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  763  A,  B), 
''Erigite  vexilla,  viri,  neo  sit  irse  promeritse  modus  vel  modestia.  Ab 
Oriente  ad  Occidentem  videatur  fuhnen  gloria  vestne,  audiatur  tonitmum 
impetus  vestri,  vindioesque  generosissimi  sanguinis.**  In  Draco  Norman- 
nicus,  i.  1 281,  William^s  speech  is  very  long,  and  goes  through  a  large  range 
of  both  ancient  and  modem  history ;  but  two  lines  are  characteristic ; 

**  Caute  pugnando  mortis  discrimina  yitet, 
Dum  vitare  oupit  turpia  damna  fugax." 

•  Boman  de  Rou,  12537.    See  Appendix  NN. 

'  Will.  Pict.  X31.  "Terreret  alium  kric®  dum  vestiretur,  idnxstra  con- 
versio.  Hanc  oonversionem  lisit  ille  ut  oasum,  non  ut  mali  prodigiunk 
expavit."    Boman  de  Bou,  1 3647  ; 

Cil  en  furent  espoent^ 
Ki  li  haubert  unt  eegard^.** 


<t 
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I'eady  wit  never  failed  him ;  he  was  as  able  to  turn  the  ohap.  xv. 
accident  to  his  advantage  as  when  he  first  took  seizin  of 
the  soil  of  Sussex.*  The  omen,  he  said,  was  in  truth  a 
g^d  one ;  as  the  hauberk  had  been  turned  about,  so  he 
who  bore  it  would  be  turned  from  a  Duke  into  a  King.^ 
Now  fully  armed,  he  called  for  his  war-horse.  His  noble  William 
Spanish  steed,  the  gift  of  his  ally  King  Alfonso,^  wasij^njegg, 
brought  forth.  The  horse  was  led  by  the  aged  Walter 
Giffard,  the  lord  of  Long^eville,  the  hero  of  Arques  and 
of  Mortemer.  He  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  Saint  James  of  Compostella,  and  he  had  brought  the 
gallant  beast  as  a  worthy  offering  for  a  prince  who  was 
the  mirror  of  knighthood.*  William  now  sprang  on  his 
horse's  back,  and,  now  ready  for  battle,  he  paused  for  a 
moment  at  the  head  of  his  host.  His  gallant  equipment 
and  bearing  called  forth  the  admiration  of  all  around  him, 
and  a  spokesman  for  their  thoughts  was  found  in  Haimer, 
the  Viscount  of  the  distant  Thouars.*  He  spoke  no  doubt 
the  words  of  all,  when  he  said  that  never  had  such  a 


^  See  above^  p.  407. 

'  WilL  Malms,  iii.  342.  "  Ministrorom  iumultu  loricam  inreream  in- 
dutos,  caanm  lisu  oorrexit)  'Yertetur/  inquienB,  'fortitudo  oomitatiU  mei  in 
regnmiL* "    So  Roman  de  Boo,  1 2665 ; 

"  Li  nom  ki  ert  de  Duch^  Beb  serai  ki  Duo  ai  est^ 

Yeneiz  de  Duo  a  Bel  tom^ ;  N*en  aiez  mie  altre  pensd.*' 

Braoo  NonnamiicuB  (i.  x  275)  givefl  it  another  ttum ; 

"  Jurat  splendorem  divinnm  prospera  cmicta» 
Ondne  jam  tali  significata  sibi. 
PerfidoB  Haraldos,  qui  regni  prima  tenebat^ 
Posterior  fiet  snbditus  ipse  ned.*' 
The  Battle  Chronider  attributes  the  witty  saying  to  \^^lliam  FitE-Osbem. 

*  Boman  de  Bou,  1 3673 ; 

"  Sun  boen  cheval  fist  demander,        De  V  Rspaingne  li  out  env^^, 
Ne  podt  Ten  maiUor  trover ;  Un  Beis  par  mult  grant  amisti^.'* 

On  Alfonso  see  abovOf  p.  iia,  and  Appendix  Q. 

*  Boman  de  Bou,  12679  ! 

^'Galtier  Gifiart  Tout  amen^, 
Ki  k  Sahit  Jame  aveit  miA.*' 
'  See  above,  p.  515. 
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CHAP.  XV.  knight  been  seen  under  heaven,  and  that  the  noble  Count 
woald  become  a  nobler  King.^ 

And  now  the  Duke,  fully  armed,  looked  forth  upon  the 

Vital         English  encampment.     At  that  moment  Vital,  a  follower 

news  of      of  his  brother  the  Bishop,  one  whose  name  is  written  in 

hOi  «mv    Domesday,  rode  up  to  his  sovereign.*     He  had  been  one  of 

those  who  were  sent  forth  to  spy  out  the  English  host ; 

and  William  now  asked  him  what  he  had  seen  and  where 

the  English  usurper  was  to  be  found.     Vital  told  him  that 

Harold  stood  among  the  thick  ranks  which  crowned  the 

summit  of  the  hill,  for  there,  so  he  deemed,  he  had  seen 

Williain     the  royal  Standard.     Then  the  Duke  vowed  bis  vow,  that 

b^  a       ^  ^^^  would  gfive  him  victory  over  his  perjured  foe,  he 

^^"a^A^  would,  on  the  spot  where  that   Standard  stood,   raise  a 

Ou  l96IUaCy 

if  victo-      mighty  minster  to  his  honour.^    Among  those  who  heard 

_^/         him  was  a  monk,  William  by  name,  who  had  come  from 

Faber        the  house  of  Marmoutiers,  nestled  far  away  beneath  its 

^maybe    cliffs  by  the  banks  of  the  rushing   Loire.     Men  called 

Ss^^    him  Faber^  the  wright  or  smith,  because  in  other  days, 

Martin,      before  he  had  put  the  cowl  upon  him,   he  had  shown 

his  skill  in  forging  arrows  for  the  service  of  the  craft 

of  the  woods.*     He  now  stepped  forward,   and   craved 

that   the   holy  house  which   the  Duke  would  ere  long 

raise  on  yonder  height  should   be  raised  in  honour  of 

the  renowned   Saint  Martin,  the  great  Apostle  of  the 

'  Boman  de  Bou,  1 3685 ; 

"  Li  Tisquens  de  Toaiz  guarda  .... 

Coment  U  Due  annes  porta ;  Soe  dd  tel  chevalier  n*en  a 

A  aa  gent  a  enter  sei  dit :  Beau  quens  h  beau  Bei  sera.** 

Horn  mez  ei  bel  arm^  ne  vity 
■  See  Appendix  NN.  '  See  Appendix  NN. 

*  He  was  (Chron.  BelL  4)  sumamed  Faber,  "quod  cum  aodalibus  vena- 
turn  aliquando  profectua,  sagittis  forte  defidentibuB,  quum  quemdam  &brum 
hujuscemodi  c^>eri8  ignarum  adusent,  ipee  maUeis  aireptii  max  sagittam 
artifidoso  ingenio  compegit.''  His  reason  for  being  where  he  was  is  dia- 
racteriitic;  "Divulgate  ipdus  Duds  in  AngKam  adventu,  gfxtUd  ctmimodi 
ecdericB  turn,  cum  reliquis  exerdtui  seee  immisouerat.*' 
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Oaals.^  The  prince  of  the  Cenomannians  owed  spiritaal  ohap.xv. 
allegiance  to  the  metropolitan  throne  of  Tonrs;  he 
said  that  it  should  be  as  his  monastic  namesake  craved, 
and  in  after  days  the  height  of  Senlac  was  crowned 
with  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Martin  of  the  Place  of 
Battle. 


The  vow  was  spoken,  and  William  and  his  host  now  llireefold 
marched  on  in  full  battle  array.     The  army  was  ranged  in  the  anny. 
three  divisions,  corresponding,  whether  by  accident  or  by 
design,  with  the  geographical  position  of  each  contingent 
in  its  own   land.^      To  the   left   were   the   Bretons,  the  The  left, 
Poitevins^  the   men  of    Maine^  under   the  command   of^,^xmder 
Alan  of  Britanny.^     He  and   his   might   deem  that,  in-^^*^ 
following  the  banner  of  their   own  Norman  conquerors, 
they  were  avenging  a  &r  earlier  wrong,  that  they  were 
coming  to  wreak  on  the  Teutonic  occupants  of  the  greater 
Britain  a  tardy  vengeance  for  the  conquest  which  had 
driven  their  own  forefathers  to  the  shores  of  the  lesser. 
Yet  Alan  might  have  paused  to  remember  how  his  own 
fore&ther  and  namesake  had  found  in  an  English  King 
his  truest  champion  against  the  Norman  enemy,^  and  he 

^  Ghron.  Bell.  4.     "  Idem  monasterinm  in  veneratioiiem  be«d  pontificiB 
Mftrtiid  nominatiTn  ftmdaretur  suggreoit." 

•  Vnd,  Amb.  413; 

''Sed  IsBvam  Galli,  dextram  petiere  Britanni, 
Dux  cmn  KormaniuB  dimicat  in  medio.** 
Thai  1&,  the  French  were  on  the  right,  the  Bretons  on  the  left,  of  theNonnans. 
'  WHL  Pict.  135.     "Britanni  et  quotquot  auxiliares  erant  in  sinistro 
oomn.**    BomandeBou,  12795; 

"  Be  Taltre  part  Alain  Feigant  Poitevinz  mercmt  d  Bretons 

Et  Aimeri  li  cnmbatanty  E  del  Maine  toz  11  BaronB.* 

Cf.  Wid.  Amb.  355 ; 

"G^ensque  Britaimoram  quorum  decus  eziftat  in  armis, 
Tdlua  ni  fbgiat  est  fuga  nuUa  quibus ; 
Viribus  iUustres  Cenomanni>  gloria  quorum 
Bello  monstratur  per  protntatis  opem«* 
Cf.  Draoo  Kormannicus,  i.  1585. 

*  See  vol.  1.  p.  183. 
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CHAP.  XV. 


Ralph  of 
Norfolk. 


The  right 
wing;  the 
French 
and  other 
meroe- 
naries 
under 
Boger  of 
Mont- 
gomery. 


might  have  stopped  before  striking  a  blow  to  bring  both 
Britains  into  one  common  bondage.  And  with  Alan  rode 
a  man  of  mingled  birth,  whose  name  will  again  meet  ns  in 
our  history,  but  as  one  branded  with  the  twofold  infamy 
of  a  man  false  alike  to  his  native  country  and  to  its  foreign 
King.  There,  the  only  English  traitor  in  that  motley  host, 
rode  Ralph  of  Norfolk,  Balph  of  Wader,  son  of  an  English 
father  and  a  Breton  mother,  who  now  came  among  the 
forces  of  his  mother's  country  to  win  back  the  lands  which 
some  unrecorded  treason  had  lost  him.^  Far  to  the  right 
rode  a  more  honourable  foe.  There  was  the  post  of  Soger 
of  Montgomery^  whose  name  has  already  so  often  met  us 
in  our  Norman  story,  who  now  came  to  be  the  founder  of 
a  mighty  house  in  the  conquered  island,  to  be  honoured 
vrith  English  Earldoms,  and  to  leave  the  name  of  his 
Lexovian  hill  and  manor  as  the  name  of  a  borough  and  a 
shire  among  the  twice  conquered  Cymry.*  Under  him 
marched  the  mercenary  French,  the  men  of  Boulogne 
and  Poix,  and  all  who,  from  that  region,  followed  Duke 
William  for  hire  or  for  hope  of  plunder.^  With  Boger  was 
joined  in  command  one  who  bore  a  name  soon  to  be  as 
renowned  in  England  and  in  Flanders  as  it  already  was 
in  Normandy,  but  a  name  which,*  after  all  its  bearer's 
exploits,  has  utterly  passed  away,  while  that  of  his  col- 
league has  been  so  marvellously  abiding.     For  with  Boger 


'  Roman  de  Boa,  13625  ; 
"  JoBte  la  cmnpaigne  N^ 
Ghevalcha  Baol  de  Gael ; 
See  Appendix  00. 
■  See  voL  ii.  p.  193. 
'  Roman  de  Ron,  12784 ; 
"Venir  a  fet  avant  Rogier 
Ke  r^i  diet  de  Montgomeri  : 
Ferment,  dist-il,  en  tos  me  fi ; 
E  Gnillame  un  seneechal, 
Ii  filz  Osber  un  been  vasBal, 


Bret  esteit  b  Bretonz  menout^ 
For  terre  servdt  ke  il  out."* 


EnsemUe  od  vos  chevalchera 
Et  ovec  vos  lee  asealdra. 
Ii  BoilogneiB  h  Ii  Pohiera 
Aureiz  h  toz  mes  Bold^iers.** 


t< 


Sold<5ierB>"  "  soldorii/*  are  of  course  mercenaries. 
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Tode  William  Pitz-Osbem,  the  Dake's  earliest  and  dearest  chip.  xv. 
friend,   the  son  of  the   man  who  had  saved  his  life  in  SP?*"' 
childhood,^  the  man  who  had   himself  been  the  first  to  Osbem. 
cheer  on  his  master  to  his  great  enterprise,  and  to  exhort 
the  nobles  of  Normandy  to  follow  their  lord  beyond  the 
sea.^    And  there  too,  among  the  mingled  bands  on  the  Eustace  of 
right  wing,  rode  one  whom  England  might  well  curse       *^^* 
more  bitterly  than  any  other  man  in  the  invading  host» 
There  rode  one  who   had  been  honoured  with  the  hand 
of  a  daughter  of  England,  who  had  been  enriched  with 
the  wealth  of  England  in  the  days  of  his  royal  kinsman, 
and  who  now  came  to  seek  for  a  richer  and  more  lasting 
share  of  her  plunder  in  the  wake  of  her  open   enemy. 
Eustace  of  Boulogne^  the  man  whose  crime  had  led  to  the 
banishment  of  England's  noblest  sons,  the  man  who  had 
murdered  unarmed  Englishmen  on  their  own  hearthstones,^ 
now  came  to  feel  what  was  the  might  of  Englishmen 
harnessed  for  the  battle^  and  to  show  himself  the  one  man 
in  either  host  whose  heart  was  accessible  to  craven  fear. 
And  in  the  centre,  between  Breton  and  Picard,  just  as  The  Nor- 
Normandy  lies  between  Britanny  and  Picardy,  marched  the  centre, 
the  flower  of  the  host,  the  native  Normans.*    Furthest  to  The  men 
the  left,  next  in  order  to  their  Breton  neighbours,  marched  tancea 
the  only   band  who   had    an    ancestral  grudge  against 
England^  the  only  men  in  William's  host  who  came  to 
revenge  the  harrying  of  their  own  land  by  English  hands. 
The  valiant  men  of  the  Constantine  peninsula^  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Danes  of  Harold  Blaatand,  were  there 
under  the  command  of  Neal  of  Saint  Saviour.*    The  rebel 

>  See  voL  ii.  p.  195. 

'  See  above,  pp.  a6o,  396. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  131.     Eustace  stands  first  on  the  list  in  William  of 
Peltiers,  135. 

*  Win.  Pict.  13a.    "Ipse  fait  in  medio  oum  firmissimo  robore,  unde  in 
omnem  partem  oonsuleret  mann  et  voce.** 

'  See  y(d.  ii.  pp.  242,  264.    So  Roman  de  Bou,  1 3486  ; 
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CHAP.  XV.  of  Val-is-DuneB  now  followed  his  lord  in  his  gpreat  enter- 
prise ;  the  namesake  and  descendant  of  him  who  had  beaten 
off  the  host  of  ^thelred  now   came  to  wreak  a  tardy 

^  venfifeance  on  En^rlishmen  in  their  own  land.    Next  to 

the  forces  of  the  C6tentin  came  a  band  whom  the  men 
of  Wessex  and  East-Anglia  might  well  nigh  claim  as 
coantrymen,  the  Saxons  and  Danes  of  the  land  of  Bayenx, 
among  whom,  even  then,  some  relics  of  Teutonic  speech 
and  even  of  heathen  worship  may  perchance  have  lingered. 
They  came  ready  and  eager  to  deal  handstrokes  with  the 

'^^       ^   bravest  of  the  Engflish,  while  the  men  of  Louviers  and 

arohers  ot  ... 

Evreuz.      Evreux  came  with  their  mierring  bows,  and  their  arrows 

Armour      destined  to  pierce  many  an  English  eye.*     The  archers 

weapons     were  all  but  universally  on   foot;    the  Parthian  horse- 

Nonnana.    ^<>wman  Was  not  absolutely  unknown  to  Norman  tactics^ 

but  such  an  union  of  characters  did   not  extend  to  any 

large  portion    of   the    army.^     For  the  most  part    the 

archers  were  vnthout  defensive  harness ;  they  were  clad  in 

mere  jerkins,  with  caps  on  their  heads,  but  a  few  wore 

the  defences  common  to  the  horse  and  foot  of  both  armies. 

These  were  the  close-fitting  coat  of  mail  reaching  to  the 

knees  and  elbows,  and  the  conical  helmet  without  crest  or 

other  ornament,  and  with  no  protection  for  the  Ea^ce  except 

the  nose-piece.    The  horses  had,  unlike  the  practice  of 

"Bien  firent  oel  de  B^esain,  Mult  s^entremet  dVveir  Tamor 

E  li  baronz  de  Coetentm,  E  li  boen  gr^  de  son  seigiior.*' 

E  N^  de  Saint  Salvor, 

But  Neal's  presence  is  called  in  question  by  Prevost  (Wace,  it  231),  Taylor 
(207),  and  DeMe  (Saint-Sauveur,  21).    I  do  not  see  that  th^  at  all  upset 
Wace. 
'  Boman  de  Kou,  13636 ; 

"  li  archier  du  Yal  de  Roil, 
Ensemle  od  els  eels  de  Bretoil, 
A  maint  Engleis  creverent  TmL** 

'  A  single  brworo^injt  appears  in  the  Tapestry  at  the  very  end  of  the 
battle,  pL  16.  I  get  my  details  of  oostume  from  the  Tapestry,  pL  13  and 
onwards. 


t 
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after  times,  no  artificial  defence  of  any  kind.^  Their  cbap.zt. 
riders,  in  helmets  and  coats  of  mail,  bore  the  kite-shaped 
shield,  and  were  armed  with  long  lances,  which,  when  the 
moment  for  the  charge  came,  were  not  laid  in  the  rest  as  in 
the  equipment  of  the  later  chivalry,  but  lifted  high  in  air 
over  the  bearer's  shoulder.  For  close  combat  they  had 
the  heavy  straight  sword ;  the  battle-axe  is  not  shown  on 
the  Norman  side,  and  two  men  only  in  the  host  are  shown 
to  us  as  wielding  the  terrible  mace.  Those  two  men 
formed  the  innermost  centre  of  the  advancing  host.  There,  The  Papal 
in  the  midst  of  all,  the  guiding  star  of  the  whole  army,  ^^  mup 
floated  the  consecrated  banner,  the  gift  of  Bome  and  of '^*>^^^ 
Hildebrand,  the  ensign  by  whose  presence  wrong  was  to  be 
hallowed  into  right.  And  close  beneath  its  folds  rode  the 
two  master-spirits  of  the  whole  enterprise^  kindred  alike  in 
blood,  in  valour,  and  in  crime.  There  rode  the  chief  of  Hie  Duke 
all,  the  immediate  leader  of  that  choicest  and  central 
division,  the  mighty  Duke  himself.  And  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  was  not  only  by  the  voice  of  flattery^  but  in  the 
words  of  truth  and  soberness,  that  there^  amid  the  choicest 
chivalry  of  Europe,  the  Bastard  of  Falaise  was  hailed  as 
bearing  the  stoutest  heart  imd  the  strongest  arm  among 
them  all.  Mounted  on  his  stately  horse,  the  gift  of  the 
Spanish  King,  he  rode  beneath  the  banner  of  the  Apostle, 
the  leader  and  the  moving  spirit  of  the  ^hole  host.  No 
man  could  bend  his  bow,^  but  on  that  day  he  bore  a 
weapon  fitted  only  for  the  closest  imd  most  deadly  conflict;  His maoew 

OVV9K     Sp     OV    nS^OUri    IUl\€<rKtTO    iovpl    Tff    lUMKp^y 

The  most  authentic  record  of  that  day's  fight  arms  him 
neither  with  sword  nor  spear^  but  sets  before  us  the  iron 
mace  of  the  Bastard  as  the  one  weapon  fit  to  meet,  man 
to  man,  and  prince  to  prince,  with  the  two-handed  axe 

^  See  Appendix  NK.  '  See  above,  p.  258.  *  IL  Tii.  140. 
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Bishop 
Odo. 


CHAP.  XV.  of  Harold.^  Round  his  neck,  we  are  told,  were  hung,  as 
a  hallowed  talisman,  the  choicest  of  the  relics  on  which 
the  King  of  the  English  was  said  to  have  sworn  his  fatal 
oath.^  Close  at  his  side,  and  armed  with  the  same  fearful 
weapon,  rode  one  whose  name  was  soon  to  be  joined  with 
his  own  in  the  mouths  of  Englishmen,  and  who  was  to  win 
a  far  deeper  share  of  English  hatred  than  the  mighty  Con- 
queror himself.  Odo,  the  warrior-prelate  of  Bayeux,  rode 
in  full  armour  by  the  side  of  his  brother  and  sovereign,  as 
eager  and  ready  as  William  himself  to  plunge  wherever  in 
the  fight  danger  should  press  most  nearly.  To  shed  blood 
by  sword  or  spear  was  a  sin  against  the  Church's  canons, 
but  to  crush  head-piece  and  head  with  the  war-club  was,  in 
Odo's  eyes,  no  breach  of  the  duties  of  a  minister  of  peace. 
The  two  mighty  brethren,  Duke  and  Bishop,  formed  the 

Robert  of  central  figures  of  the  group.  And  hard  by  them^  rode 
a  third  brother  of  less  renown,  a  third  son  of  the  Tanner's 
daughter,  Robert  of  Mortain,  the  lord  of  the  castle  by 
the  waterfalls,^  he  who  was  soon  to  have  a  larger  share 
than  any  other  man  of  the  spoils  of  England,^  and  to  add 
to  his  earldom  by  the  Breton  march  the  more  famous  earl- 
dom of  the  kindred  land  of  Cornwall.  Fast  by  the  three 
brethren  the  consecrated  banner  was  borne  by  Toustain  the 
White,  the  son  of  Rou,  a  knight  of  the  less  &mous  Bee  in 
the  land  of  Caux.^   Two  men  of  higher  rank  and  of  greater 


The  ban- 
ner borne 
by  Tou- 
stoin  of 
Bee. 


*  See  Appendix  NN. 

'  Will.  Pict.  131.  "  Appendit  etiam  kumUi  coUo  sue  relliqidaB,  quarum 
fiftvorem  Heraldus  abalienaverat  sibi,  violatft  fide  quam  aup&r  eas  jurando 
sanxerat." 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  13765 ; 

"  Li  Quena  Robert  de  Moretoing 
Ne  se  tint  mie  del  Duo  loing ; 

*  See  above,  p.  151. 

'  See  EUis,  i.  455.  He  held  the  very  first-fruits  of  the  Conquest  as 
possessor  of  the  town  of  Pevensey.    See  above,  p.  409. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  501  B.  "TurstinuB  filius  BoQonis  vexlDum  Normannorum 
portavit.**    Roman  de  Rou,  1 2773 ; 


Frere  ert  li  Dub  de  par  sa  mere, 
Grant  ale  fist  k  son  frere." 
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age  had  already  declined  that  honourable  office.     Ralph  of  ohap.  xv. 
Conches  or  of  Toesny,  the  heir  of  the  proud  line  of  Mala-  5^^!^^ 
huk,^  the  man  who  had  perhaps  borne  to  King  Henry  the  l^oec^ 
news  of  the  night  of  Mortemer,^  held^  among  his  other  oiffiotl  to 
dignities,  the  hereditary  right  to  bear  the  banner  of  his  ^*"^ 
lord  in  the  day  of  battle.'    But  on  that  day  that  honour 
was  a  task  from  which  men  shrank  as  keeping  them 
back  from  the  more  active  duties  of  the  fight.     Balph  of 
Toesny  would  not  encumber  his  hands  with  anjrthing^  not 
even  with  the  banner  of  the  Apostle,  if  it  were  to  stay  his 
sword  from  smiting  the  foe  without  mercy .^    So  too  spake 
the  fiunous  Walter  GKffard  of  Longueville.^    Even  in  the 
days  of  Arques  and  Mortemer  he  was  an  aged  man,  and 
now  he  was  old  indeed;  his  hair  was  white,  his  arm  was 
filing.®     He  would  deal  blows  on  that  day  with  such 
strength  as  his  years  had  left  him,  but  the  long  labour 


'*  ToBteinB  filz  Bou  le  BUne  out  hqd, 
Al  Bee  en  Oaux  aveit  meiaon.** 
WQUam  of  Poitiera  (132)  says  only,  "  Vexillo  pnevio  quod  Apostolicus  trans- 
miserat,**  without  mentioning  the  bearer.    I  cannot  see  the  banner  in  the 
T^>erti7. 
'  See  voL  i  p.  461. 
'  See  above,  p.  159. 
>  Boman  de  Bou,  12719 ; 
Portez,  dist-il,  mon  gonfanon,  Beiyent  estre  de  Normendie 


{€ 


Ne  yo8  Toil  fere  se  dreit  non ;  Voetre  parent  gonfanonier, 

Par  drelt  4  par  anodasorie  Mult  furent  tuit  been  chevalier.** 

*  lb.  1 2731 ; 

"  D*altre  choee  vos  servirai ;  Tant  ke  jo  vis  estre  poirai ; 

En  la  bataHle  od  vos  irai,  Sadez  ke  ma  main  plus  valdra 

Bt  as  Engleiz  me  oombatrai  Ke  tels  vint  homes  i  aura.** 

'  See  above,  p.  129. 

*  Bomande  Bou,  12743 1 

"Ydiez  mon  chief  blano  ^chanu,  Ei  lone  travail  poiase  soffiir, 

Empelri^  sui  de  ma  vertu,  E  jo  send  en  la  bataille ; 

Ma  vertu  m'est  afiSbli^  VTaveiz  home  ki  mielx  i  vaUle, 

E  m'aleine  mult  empeiii^e.  Tant  i  kuid  ferit  od  m'esp^ 

Uensuigne  eetuet  K  td  tenir,  Ke  tot  en  iert  ensanglant^.*' 

Hie  dialogue  which  followB  between  the  Duke  and  the  old  warrior  is  very 
curioufl.    Tet  Walter  Gifl^tfd  lived  till  1 102.    Ord.  Yit.  409  C. 

VOL.  in,  H  h 
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CHAP.  XV.  of  cairying  the  banner  could  be  borne  only  by  a  younger^ 
The  man.    Tiiiek  around  Toustain  and  the  chiefs  beside  whom 

chivalry.  ^^  ToAe,  were  gathered  the  chivalry  of  Normandy,  the 
future  nobility  of  England,  the  men  who  made  their  way 
into  our  land  by  wrong  and  robbery,  but  whose  children  our 
land  won  to  her  own  heart,  and  changed  the  descendants 
of  the  foemen  of  Pevensey  and  Senlac  into  the  men  who 
won  the  Great  Charter  and  dictated  the  Provisions  of 
Oxford.  Time  would  &il  to  tell  of  all ;  but  a  few  names 
William  must  not  be  passed  by.^  There  was  William  Patry  of  La 
Lande,  who  in  old  time  had  received  Earl  Harold  as  a 
guest,  and  who  now  rode  by  William's  side,  swearing  that 
he  would  meet  his  lord's  rival  &ce  to  &yce,  and  would  deal 
to  him  the  reward  of  his  perjury.*  And  there  too  rode 
Roger  the  men  of  nobler  and  of  more  lasting  name.  There  rode  Roger 
the  Bigod,  son  of  the  poor  serving-knight  of  William  of 
Mortain,  whose  presence  in  the  hostile  ranks  we  can  well 
forgive,  as  we  hail  in  him  the  forefather  of  that  great  house 
whose  noblest  son  defied  the  greatest  of  England's  later 
William  Kings  in  the  cause  of  the  liberties  of  England.^  And  one 
there  was  in  that  host,  well  nigh  the  only  Norman  on 
whom  Englishmen  can  look  with  personal  sympathy  and 
honour,  William  Malet,^  a  man  perchance  bom  of  an  Eng- 
lish mother,  a  man  bound  at  all  events  by  some  tie  of 
spiritual  or  temporal  kindred  to  England  and  to  Harold, 

^  Of  the  long  list  given  by  Waoe  (1546a  et  seqq.)  I  only  diooee  a  few  of 
the  more  remarkable.  Wace*B  acoomit^  with  Mr.  Tayl(Hr*8  notes,  is  a  perfect 
nobiliaire  of  the  Conquest. 
'  Roman  de  Bou,  13715 ; 

"  Willame  Patrio  de  la  Lande  Co  diseit,  se  il  ne  vMi, 

li  Beis  Heraut  forment  demande ;      De  perjure  rapeOerdt." 
OnHarold*8  visit  to  WilUam  Patry,  see  Prevost's  note,  ii.  261 ;  Taylor,  338. 
'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  288.    Roger  is  described  by  Wace  (13677)  only  as  "Tan- 
cestre  Hue  li  Bigot.**    See  Prevost's  note,  ii.  256 ;  Taylor,  234. 
*  Boman  de  Bou,  13472 ; 

"Guiname  ke  Fen  dit  Mallet 
Hardiement  entrds  se  m^.** 
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and  who  on  that  day  knew  how  to  reconcile  his  duty  as  obap.xt. 
a  Norman  subject  with  respect  and  honour  towards  the 
prince  and  towards  the  land  to  which  that  duty  made  him 
a  foe.^  The  names  and  the  rewards  of  these  men  and  of 
countless  others  are  written  in  the  great  record  of  Domes- 
day. The  heroes  who  fought  against  them  for  hearth  and 
home  are  nameless. 


The  invading  army  was  thus  arranged  in  a  l^reefold  Three 
division  according  to  the  place  of  origin  of  each  con-  troops  in 
tingent.     Each  division  again  was  ranged  in  a  threefold  ?^,*^^' 
order  according  to  the  nature  of  the  troops  of  which  each 
contingent  was  made  up.     First  in  each  division  marched  arohen; 
the  archers,  slingers,  and  cross-bow  men,  then  the  niore^^^'i^. 
heavily  armed  infantry,  lastly  the  horsemen.^    The  reason  of  ^"«a«^ 
this  arrangement  is  clear.    The  light-armed  were  to  do  what  The  order 
they  could  with  their  missiles  to  annoy  the  English,  and,  attack. 
if  possible,  to  disorder  their  dose  array.    On  them  followed 
the  heavy  infantry;  they  were  to  strive  to  break  down  the 
palisades  of  the  English  camp^  and  so  to  make  ready  the 
way  for  the  charge  of  the  horse.     For  William's  knights  to 
charge  up  the  slope  of  Senlac  was  in  any  case  a  hard  task, 
but  to  charge  up  the  slope,  right  in  the  teeth  of  Harold's 
axes,  with   the  shield-wall  and  the   triple  palisade  still 
unbroken,  would  have  been  sheer  ma^ess.    The  in£uitry 
were  therefore  exposed  to  the  first  and  most  terrible  danger, 
but  we  are  not  therefore  justified  in  charging  William  with 
that  brutal  carelessness  as  to  soldiers  beneath  the  degree  of 
knighthood  or  gentry   which  was  so  often  displayed  by 
French  commanders  of  later  times.   The  two  great  captains 
who  were  that  day  matched  together 'both  knew  their 

*  See  Appendlz  PP. 

'  WOL  Pict.  13a.  "  Pedttes  In  fronte  locavlt,  Mgittts  armstoB  et  ba- 
lifltisy  item  peditet  in  oidine  leoimdo  firmiores  et  hvlcatoB ;  ultimo  tunnas 
eqtdtum.*' 

Hh  2 
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OHAP.XY*  trade.  The  foresight  of  Harold  had  made  William's 
choicest  troops  altogether  useless,  trntil  after  a  struggle 
which  could  not  £9,il  to  be  attended  with  a  frightful 
slaughter  of  his  warriors  of  lower  degree. 


The  two 
anniee  in 
Bight. 


Harolcrs 
speodi. 


The  English  host  now  looked  down  from  the  height 
of  Senlac  upon  the  advancing  enemy.  Like  the  Normans, 
they  had  risen  early;  they  were  now  fully  armed,  and 
they  stood  ready  and  eag^  for  battle.^  The  King  rode 
round  his  lines,  and  made  the  speech  to  his  men  which  was 
always  looked  for  from  a  general  before  battle.^  The  topics 
of  Harold's  exhortation  were  as  obvious  as  those  of  William's* 
The  English  had  simply  to  stand  firm,  and  they  were  invin- 
cible; if  they  broke  their  ranks,  they  were  lost-  They 
fought  for  their  country,  their  warfare  was  purely  defensive, 
while  Duke  William  had  come  from  a  foreign  land  to  seek 
to  conquer  them.  It  was  therefore  for  William  to  attack, 
for  Harold  simply  to  defend;  he  had  therefore  chosen  a 
post  where  the  whole  work  to  be  done  was  to  defend  it. 
The  Normans  were  good  and  valiant  horsemen;  let  them 
once  pierce  the  English  barrier,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
drive  them  out  again.  But  if  the  English  kept  tiieir  ranks» 
the  Normans  never  could  pierce  the  barrier.  Their  long 
lances  would  help  them  but  little  in  a  combat  on  such  ground 
as  he  had  chosen  for  the  fight.  The  English  javelins  would 
disorder  their  ranks  as  they  came  on,  and  the  axes  would 
cleave  them  to  the  earth  if  they  ventured  on  a  hand  to 
hand  fight  at  the  barricades.^     And  now,  as  Vital  had 

^  Roman  de  Bou,  12885  ; 

'*  Par  matin  lea  fist  tos  armer 
Et  la  bataille  coni^r.** 
'  Harold^s  speech  oomea  firam  Wace,  12889  et  seqq. 
'  Roman  de  Ron,  12905  ; 

"  Limguea  lanoes  unt  et  esp^,  £  granz  gisannes  esmolues. 

Ke  de  lor  terree  unt  aport^  Cuntre  vos  armes  ki  \Aeia  taiUent 

£  V08  aves  lanoes  agiiee  Ke  kuid  les  lor  gaires  ne  vaOlent.** 

The  reBf>ective  weapons  of  the  two  nations  could  hardly  be  better  desoribed. 
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brought  his  news  to  William,  so  also  an  English  spy  ohap.x^. 
brought  to  Harold  the  latest  tidings  of  the  array  and  the  '^  ^^' 
approach  of  the  enemy.     The  King  was  still  on  his  horse,  brings 
his  javelin  in  his  hand,  when  the  news  was  brought  to  him 
beneath  the  shadow  of  a  tree — perhaps  the  hoar  apple-tree 
which  marked  the  place  of  battle.^    When  he  had  heard  He  dis- 
the  tidings  of  his  messenger^  when  he  had  surveyed  and  Jte'^^ 
exhorted  his  whole  army,  the  King  rode  to  the  royal  post ;  l^* 
he  there  dismounted,  he  took  his  place  on  foot,  and  prayed 
to  God  for  help.^ 

Thus  &r  we  have  a  natural  and  credible  picture  of  the 
preparations  of  Harold  and  his  host  for  the  work  of  that 
awful  day.  But  such  a  day  was  not  likely  to  pass  with- 
out its  full  accompaniment  of  legend  and  romance.^  Nor-  Talea  of 
man  writers,  strangely  in  the  confidence  of  the  English  ^^ 
King,  now  tell  us  of  dialogues  between  Harold  and  Gyrth  ; 
how,  when  the  first  division  appeared  on  the  crest  of  the 

^  Ttapeetty,  pl&te  13.  '^Iste  nuntiat  Haroldum  Begem  de  exerdtu  WE- 
Idmi  Doob."  The  very  striking  figure  of  Hardd  on  his  horse  is  deariy 
shown  under  the  tree^,  and  the  messenger  and  the  host  which  he  has  been 
q>ying  out  seem  to  be  shown  crossing  the  broken  ground  between  Telham 
and  Senlac 

'  Boman  de  Bou,  1 2967  ; 

**  Quant  Heraut  out  tot  apreet^,         Enmii  les  Engleis  est  yenu, 
E  90  k*il  volt  out  oomand^  Lez  Testendart  est  deacetuki,*^ 

This  is  almost  a  translation  of  the  lines  in  the  song  of  Maldon,  quoted  ia 
vcL  i.  p.  269,  note  2.    So  again,  13103 ; 

'*  Miz  se  sunt  juste  Testandart ; 
Cheecun  prie  ke  Dex  le  gart.** 

'  llie  Hyde  writer  (293)  preserves  a  strange  legend  indeed.  He  puts  at 
this  point  the  advice  which  Gyrth  gave  before  the  army  left  London.  Both 
armies  are  marshalled;  Harold  has  made  his  speech  ("Hardldus  quoque 
exercitum  suum  nunc  vultu,  nunc  vooe,  nunc  patriA  oratione,  hortatur**). 
Then  Gyrth  counsels  his  brother  to  withdraw,  while  he  himself  leads  on  the 
army.  Then  comes  this  marvellous  tale ;  "  Denique  quum  omnimodo  Ha- 
roldus  obeisteret,  et  numquam  se  Nonnannorum  timore  fiigam  inire  respon- 
dent,  piinf^>es  An^^orum  equum  cui  solus  infidebat  [insidebat?]  ener- 
vaverunt,  dicentes  debere  eum  participem  esse  poenarum  qui  tantum  malum 
AngHse  solos  intulerit.**  This  is  one  way  indeed  to  account  for  the  national 
tactics. 
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0HA7.  XV,  hillj  the  King's  heart  was  lifted  up  as  he  looked  at  his  own 
vast  numbers,  and  how  he  despised  the  seemingly  small 
band  that  came  against  him.^  But  Gyrth^  ever  wise,  bids 
him  think  of  the  valour  and  good  array,  the  horses  and  the 
harness  of  the  enemy,  and  to  remember  how  large  a  part 
of  his  own  army  are  but  unarmed  churls.  Presently,  as 
division  after  division  appears  on  Telham  and  passes  dovm 
into  the  lower  ground,  the  King's  heart  begins  to  quake. 
The  Earl,  an  easy  prophet  after  the  fact,  reproaches  him 
with  not  having  followed  his  counsel,  with  having  refused 
to  remain  in  London,  and  wiik  having  rashly  staked  every- 
thing on  a  single  battle.  Harold  answers  that  it  is  Satur- 
day^  his  lucky  day,  the  day  on  which  he  was  bom,  and  the 
day  which  he  had  therefore  chosen  for  his  challenge.^  The 
calm  intellect  of  Gyrth,  like  that  of  William,  mocks  at 
luck,  and  he  reminds  his  brother  that,  if  Saturday  was  the 
day  of  his  birth,  Saturday  may  also  prove  to  be  the  day  of 
his  death.  At  last  the  whole  ground  between  the  heights 
is  filled  with  the  invading  host ;  the  banner  of  Saint  Peter 
is  seen  floating  over  the  central  division.  Then  the  King's 
heart  utterly  &ils  him ;  he  can  hardly  speak  for  fear  and 
wonder ;  he  can  only  mutter  charges  against  Baldwin  of 
Flanders  for  deceiving  him  by  false  tales,  of  which  no 
mention  is  found  elsewhere^  as  to  the  force  which  William 
would  be  likely  to  muster.^ 

^  Bonum  de  Eon,  13985-12999.      Hwold  ia  here  (se^  Appendix  LL) 
made  to  say  that  he  has  four  hundred  thonsand  men  of  aU  kinds. 
»  Ih.  13054; 

"Onerty  diet  Heraut^  por  bien  le  fis ;     Ma  mere  dire  me  soleit 
Jor  U  assis  k  samedi,  Kb  i  eel  jor  bien  m*aveindreit.*' 

Por  90  ke  samedi  naski ; 
Cbnqiare  thememoiaUeTufisdayBinlheli&oflliomasof  Loiido^  Herbert, 
vii  164  (Giles)  ;  Bobertson's  "  Beok^*'  339. 
'  BomaiL  de  Boo,  13093; 

"li  qnens  de  Flandres  m*a  tnal ;  Et  par  messaige  asstfur^ 

Mult  fis  ke  £bl  ke  jel'  cr^l,  Ke  Willame  ne  porr^t  Mb 

Kar  par  son  brief  m*ayeit  mand^,        Aveir  si  grant  dioTalerie.** 
I  can  throw  no  more  light  on  these  dealings  c£  Baldwin  with  Harold  than 
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The  credibility  of  a  story  of  this  kind  is  of  the  very  obaf.xt. 
lowest.  Harold  and  Gyrth  both  died  in  the  battle ;  they 
would  at  any  rate  keep  their  fears  to  themselves,  and  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  their  private  talk  could  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Norman  poet.  Besides  this,  Harold 
must,  by  this  time  at  least,  have  known  perfectly  well  the 
nature  and  number  of  the  force  that  was  coming  against 
him.  The  very  account  in  which  we  find  all  these  stories 
tells  us  how  well  both  sides  had  been  served  by  spies  and 
messengers.^  Each  prince  must  have  been  thoroughly 
aware  with  what  kind  of  an  enemy  he  had  to  deal.  There 
was  enough  indeed  to  make  the  stoutest  heart  in  either 
army  anxious ;  but  of  any  feeling  unworthy  of  a  King  or 
a  soldier  Harold  and  William  were  alike  incapable.  The 
proud  horsemen  and  archers  of  Normandy  might  indeed^ 
like  the  Medes  of  old,  wonder  at  the  tactics  which  met 

them  without  the  help  of  bow  or  steed  ;^  but  they  could  The  iw- 

1*  i>  -— .  '^ 

hardly,  like  their  forerunners,  impute  madness  to  the  im-  seoi^. 
moveable  wedge  of  men  which,  as  if  fixed  to  the  ground 
by  nature,  covered  every  inch  of  the  hill  that  faced  them. 
The  whole  height  was  alive  with  warriors ;   the  slopes,  Their  de- 
strong  in  themselves,  were  still  further  strengthened  by  the  ^^l^y 
firm  barricades  of  ash  and  other  timber,  wattled  in  so  close 
together  that  not  a  crevice  could  be  seen.     Up  the  slopes, 
through  the  barricades^  the  enemy  had  to  make  their  way 
in  the  teeth  of  ranks  of  men^  ranged  so  closely  together  in 
the  thick  array  of  the  shield-wall,  that  while  they  only 
kept  their  ground,  the  success  of  an  assailant  was  hopeless.^ 
Every  man,  from  the  King  downwards,  was  on  foot.  Those  The  whole 
who  rode  to  the  field  put  thdr  horses  aside  when  thcfo^f^ 

I  can  upon  his  other  no  less  mysteriouB  dealings  with  William.    See  above, 
p.  313,  and  Appendix  Z. 
^  See  above,  p.  458,  Sec, 

•  Herod,  vi.  112.  ULa^ltfy  t€  rdt^i  'ABrjvtdoiai  iviip^poy  teat  wAyx**  ^^p^^t 
hpkvmu  adroit  hkJiywt,  ml  ro^wi  iip6fju^  JvctTo/Wrovt,  o&rt  tmov  {fwapxoOeifM 
0^  oj/rc  To£tvfi6ron^.    Here  however  it  was  no  case  of  9p6tif  kw€Syt<r0at, 

•  See  Appendix  NN. 
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oHAP.  XV.  moment  for  actual  fighting  came.^    An  English  King  was 

bound  to  expose  his  subjects  to  no  dangler  &om  which  he 

himself  shrank,  and,  where  the  King  fought,  no  man  might 

dream  of  flight.'    This  ancient  national  custom,  adopted 

in  earlier  fights  from  choice  and  habit,  was,  in  the  post 

which  Harold  had  chosen,  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity. 

The  work  of  that  day  was  to  defend  a  fortress,  to  stand 

firm,  and  to  strike  down  at  once  any  man  who  strove  to 

The  light-   make  his  way  within  its  wooden  walls.    To  the  south-west 

thTwt'    of  the  hiU,  beyond  the  isthmus,  seem  to  have  been  placed 

the  less  trustworthy  portions  of  the  army,  the  sudden  levies 

of  the  southern  shires.^    These,  like  the  Norman  archers, 

Engliah      had,  for  the  most  part^  no  defensive  armour.  Their  weapons 

woAponi.     ^®re  of  various  kinds ;  the  bow  was  the  rarest  of  all  ;^  a 

few  only  were  armed  with  swords  or  axes.     Most  of  them 

had  javelins  or  clubs,  some  had  only  such  rustic  weapons 

as  forks  and  sharp  stakes.   Others  seem  to  have  still  wielded 

some  of  the  rudest  arms  of  primitive  days,  and  to  have  gone 

to  battle  with  the  stone  hatchets  or  stone  hammers  which 

we  commonly  look  on  as  belonging  only  to  earlier  and 

*  See  vol.  1.  p.  269.    Will.  Pict.  133.     "ProtintiB,  equonim  ope  relict&, 
cuncti  pediieB  oonstitere  dendua  oonglobftti.**    So  Oaj,  369 ; 

"  Nefloia  gens  belli  solamina  spernit  equonun, 
YiribuB  et  fidens  hseret  humo  pedibos, 
M  deeua  eue  mori  $wnmum  d^udicat  amUt, 
Subjuga  ne  teUua  tran9eat  aUeriut,*^ 

(The  Peterboroiigh  Chronioler  himself  cotdd  not  have  asked  for  a  nobler 
panegyric  on  his  oonntiymen  than  these  two  lines.)    He  presently  adds 

(377) ; 

"Omnes  desoendunt  et  equos  post  teiga  relinquunt> 

Affixique  solo  bella  ciere  tnbb.** 

'  See  the  quotation  from  WilUam  of  Malmeebuiy  at  voL  i.  p.  270. 

*  On  placing  the  inferior  troops  in  the  rear,  see  the  tactics  of  Eadmmid  at 
Sherstone,  voL  i.  p.  383. 

*  Only  one  English  archer  is  represented  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  14.  He  is  a 
small  man  without  armour,  crouching  under  the  shield  of  a  tall  HousecaH, 
Uke  l^eukros  under  that  of  Aias ;  B.  viii.  267.  Compare  the  remarks  on 
the  use  of  the  bow  at  Stamfordbridge,  p.  371. 
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lower  races  than  our  own.^  But  even  such  rude  weapons  chap.  xv. 
as  these  would  be  of  use  in  thrusting  back  the  less  efficient 
portion  of  the  invaders,  as  they  strove  to  climb  the  height 
or  to  break  down  the  barricade.  But  it  was  not  in  troops 
or  arms  like  these  that  Harold  placed  his  main  trust.  The 
flower  of  the  English  army  was  made  up  of  the  King's 
personal  following,  his  picked  men,  who  had  been  his  com- 
rades in  all  his  wars,  together  with  the  chosen  warriors  of 
Kent,  Essex,  and  London.  These  wore  helmeis  and  coats 
of  mail  hardly  differing  from  those  of  the  enemy.  Their 
shields  too  were  mostly  of  the  same  kite-shaped  form,  but 
a  few  of  them  vary  from  this  type ;  some  especially  are 
round,  with  a  boldly  projecting  boss,  more  like  the  shields 
of  classical  war&re.  They  carried,  like  the  Bomans,  jave- 
lins to  hurl  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  and  heavier 
weapons  for  close  combat.  Some  still  kept  the  ancient 
broad-sword,  the  weapon  of  Brunanburh,  of  Maldon,  and  of 
Assandun,  but  most  of  them  bore  a  weapon  more  terrible 
still,  the  long-handled  axe  wielded  with  both  hands.  The  The  Eng- 
use  of  this  arm  was  an  innovation  of  the  last  fifty  years. 
Its  introduction  was  doubtless  due  to  Cnut,  but  the  axe 
was  probably  brought  into  more  general  use,  and  made 
more  distinctly  the  national  weapon,  by  Harold  himself. 
The  Norman  writers  seem  almost  to  shudder  at  the  remem- 
brance of  this  fearful  weapon,  which,  wielded  by  the  arm 
of  Harold,  struck  down  horse  and  man  at  a  single  blow.^ 
It  was  in  truth  the  perfection  of  a  weapon  of  mere  strength ; 
no  blow  could  be  so  crushing  if  the  blow  reached  its  aim  ; 
but  swung  in  the  air,  as  it  was,  with  both  hands,  it  left  its 

^  On  the  ftimi  of  the  EngUah,  see  Appendix  NN. 

'  WilL  Malms,  iii.  343.  "Harcddus  .  .  .  ssBpe  hostem  cominus  veiii- 
entem  fexire,  at  nulliis  impnne  aooederet  qoin  statim  tmo  icta  equus  et 
eqnes  {ffodderent.**  The  ri^Lahing  of  axe  and  lanoe  at  Seolac  can  hardly  fidl 
to  remind  one  of  the  saying  of  ^wrthias  and  Boulis  (Herod,  yii.  135);  cf 
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CHAP.  XV.  wielder  specially  exposed  to  missile  weapons  while  in  the 
The  two     act  of  striking  the  blow.*    On  the  very  crown  of  the  hill, 
enngng,     ^^  ^^^  point  where  the  ground  begins  to  slope  to  the  south- 
east, the  point  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  advancing  army, 
on  the  spot  marked  to  after  ages  by  tiie  high  altar  of  the 
abbey  church  of  Battle,  were  planted  the  two-fold  ensigns 
the  of  England.'    There,  high  above   the  host,  flashed  the 

Dragon^ 

Dragon  of  Wessex,  the  sign  which  had  led  Englishmen  to 
victory  at  Ethandun  and  at  Brunanburh,  at  Fenselwood  and 
at  Brentford^  and  which  had  sunk  without  dishonour  in 
the  last  fight  beneath  the  heights  of  Assandun.  And  now 
it  came  all  glorious  from  the  overthrow  of  the  mightiest 
warrior  of  the  North,  to  try  the  fortune  of  England  against 
the  Stan-    the  subtler  arts  of  Gaul  and  Borne.    There  too  was  pitched 

dardofthe  , 

Fighting     the  Standard^  the  personal  ensign  of  the  King^  a  glorious 

gon&non,  blazing  with  gems,  and  displaying,  wrought  in 

the  purest  gold,  the  old  device  of  Eteoklos,'  the  armed 

The  mup  warrior  advancing  to  the  battle.^    Around  this  special  post 

Standard,    of  honour  and  of  danger  were  ranged  the  choicest  warriors 

of  England,  the  personal  following  of  Harold  and  his  house^ 

their  Thegns  and   their  Housecarls,  the  men  who  had 

stormed  the  mountain-holds  of  Grufiydd  and  whose  axes 

The  King  had  cloven  the  shield-wall  of  Hardrada."    And  there,  be- 

kinsfcOk.     tween  the  Dragon  and  the  Standard^  stood  the  rising  hopes 

of  England's  newly-chosen  dynasiy.    There,  as  the  inner 

circle  of  the  host,  were  ranged  ihe  fated  warriors  of  the 

house  of  Oodwine.    Three  generations  of  that  great  line 

-were  gathered  beneath  the  Standard  of  its  chief.    There 

>  See  Appendix  NN.  *  See  Appendix  NN. 

'  Midi,  Sept.  c.  Theb.  447 ; 

M^  8*  6wKiTrj$,  k,t,K 

*  See  Appendix  NN. 

*  Wid.  Amb.  374.     "  NobiUbusque  yhia  nmnit  atramque  Utus.*'    So 
Boman  de  Eou,  12975 ; 

"  Aeez  out  entnr  li  Baronz 
Heraut  fu  lei  m  gon&nanz.** 
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stood  the  aged  ^Ifwig,  with  his  monk's  cowl  beneath  his  chap.  xt» 
helmet.  There  stood  young  Hakon  the  son  of  Swegen^ 
atoning  for  his  other's  crimes.  And,  closer  still  than  all, 
the  innermost  centre  of  that  glorious  ring,  stood  the  kingly 
three,  brothers  in  life  and  death.  There,  in  their  stainless 
truth,  stood  Gyrth  the  counsellor  and  Leofwine  the  fellow- 
exile.^  And  there,  with  his  foot  firm  on  his  native  earth, 
sharing  the  toils  and  dangers  of  his  meanest  soldier,  with 
the  kingly  helm  upon  his  brow  and  the  two-handed  axe 
upon  his  shoulder,  stood  Harold,  King  of  the  English. 

The  French  army  was  now  crossing  the  lower,  but  not 
level,  ground  which  lies  between  Telham  and  Senlac.  It  is 
not  strictly  a  plain,  but  rather  a  rolling  country,  with  the 
ground  rising  and  falling.  Swampy  as  it  still  is  in  many 
places,  to  cross  it,  and  that  in  the  full  harness  of  battle, 
must  have  added  somewhat  to  the  toils  and  difficulties  of 
a  march  which  had  already  led  them  from  Hastings  to 
Telham.  Still  all  three  divisions  pressed  vigorously  on  to 
the  foot  of  the  heifirhts.     Alan  and  his  Bretons  on  the  left,  Pobts  of 

--,  *  ftttiiiok  of 

the  division  of  William's  army  which  was  most  likely  the  the  three 
least  esteemed,  had  to  make  their  attack  on  the  least  trust-  ^^^*«*«^* 
worthy  portion  of  the  English  army.     They  had  to  make 
their  way  up  the  ground  lying  to  the  west  of  the  present 
buildings  of  the  abbey.    There  the  ascent  is  easiest  in  itself, 
but  it  is  defended  by  the  small  detached  hill  already  spoken 

'  Win.  Mahnt.  Hi.  241.  '^Rez  ipse  pedes  jnzt*  rexinam  MbtX  com 
fifftttflMn.'*  80  Wimam  of  Poitien  Ij  fn^kUoatioQ  (138) ;  "BroploB  R^gem 
fratres  ejne  duo  repoptf  emit."    Waoe  nji  (i  9971) ; 

Tiewine  h  Ouert  faient  od  hii, 
IVere  Herani  ftmnt  andm.** 
And  afterwafds  (13105),  "Baviniii  els  Icr  parma  toeni.**  On  the  Btvength 
of  this  I  have  ventared  to  introdaoe  Hakon,  as  well  as  iEUfwig.  The  Abbot 
nndonbtedlj  waa  there  (see  toL  ii.  p.  68a) ;  and,  if  Harold  had  brought 
Hakon  back  from  Kormaady  (see  aboye,  p.  243),  he  would  hardly  be  away. 
I  may  perhi^  have  been  somewhat  influenced  by  the  part  which  Hakon 
plays  ia  Lord  Lytton*8  romanoei  where  however  he  Bomeidiat  usurps  the 
traditioDal  ftmotions  of  Gyrth. 
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CHAP.  zv.  of,i  which  was  doubtless  held  as  an  English  outpost.     On 

the  other  hand,  further  to  the  right,  Boger  of  Montgomery 

with  his  Frenchmen  had  to  attack  at  the  eastern  comer  of 

the  hill,  where  the  present  road  from  Hastings  enters  the 

town  of  Battle.     William  himself  and  his  native  Normans 

waiiam      took  on  them  the  heaviest  task  of  all.     They  were  the 

agaixut  the  centre,  and  their  duty  was  to  cut  their  way  up  the  hill 

.Standard,    ^^j^^  ^  ^^  Standard,  in  the  teeth  of  King  Harold  himself 

and  the  picked  men  of  the  English  host. 


Beginxiiiig       And  now  the  fight  began.    It  was  one  of  the  sacred 

battle.        hours  of  the  Church,  it  was  at  the  hour  of  prime,  three 

9  A.M.        hours  before  noon-day,*  that  the  first  blows  were  exchanged 

between  the  invaders  and  the  defenders  of  England.     The 

Normans  had  crossed  the  English  fosse,'  and  were  now  at 

the  foot  of  the  hill,  with  the  palisades  and  the  axes  right 

before  them.    The  trumpet  sounded^  and  a  flight  of  arrows 

from  the  archers  in  all  the  three  divisions  *  of  William's 

army  was  the  prelude  to  the  onslaught  of  the  heavy-armed 

ExpHts  of  foot.     But,  before  the  two  armies  met  hand  to  hand,  a 

TaiUefer.    juggler  or  minstrel,  known  as  Taillefet^  the  Cleaver  of 

Iron,''  rode  forth  from  the  Norman  ranks  as  if  to  defy 

^  See  aboye,  p.  446. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1066.     "  Ab  horft  diei  terti&.**    80  Koman  de  Bou,  13265  ; 
''Dez  ke  tieroe  del  jor  entra»  Fust  ei  de  ai,  fiiet  m  de  U, 

Ke  la  bataaUe  comen^a,  Ke  hub  ne  sout  lequel  veincreity 

De  81  ke  none  trei^MflBa  Ne  ki  !&  terre  cnnquerrdt." 

But  I  cannot  help  noticing  the  tendency  to  make  the  hours  of  battles  and  of 
other  great  events  coincide  with  the  hours  of  the  Church. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  13215  > 

"  £n  la  champaigne  out  un  fossd ;    En  beUiant  I'orent  pass^, 
Normans  Taveient  adoss^ ;  Ne  Taveient  mie  esgard^.* 

*  Od.ix.156; 

Khriita  /eaftwvkoi  ro^  teal  alfUfioM  SoXixai^Xovt 

fidkKofuv, 
'  Waoe  (13149   et  seqq.)  introduces  him  as  *'Taillefer  ki  mult  bien 
cantout.**    Guy  of  Amiens  first  calls  him  (391) 
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the  whole  force  of  England  in  his  single  person.  He  cbap.xv, 
craved  and  obtained  the  Duke's  leave  to  strike  the  first 
blow ;  he  rode  forth,  singing  songs  of  Roland  and  of  Charle- 
magne ^ — so  soon  had  the  name  and  exploits  of  the  great 
'(rerman  become  the  spoil  of  the  enemy.  He  threw  his 
sword  into  the  air  and  caught  it  again ; '  but  he  presently 
showed  that  he  could  use  warlike  weapons  for  other  pur- 
poses than  for  jugglers'  tricks  of  this  kind ;  he  pierced  one  ' 
Englishman  with  his  lance,  he  struck  down  another  with 
his  sword,  and  then  himself  fell  beneath  the  blows  of  their 
comrades.  A  bravado  of  this  kind  mig^t  serve  as  an 
omen,  it  might  stir  up  the  spirits  of  men  on  either  side; 
but  it  could  in  no  other  way  affect  the  &te  of  the  battle. 
William  was  too  wary  a  general  to  trust  much  to  such 
knight-errantry  as  this.  After  the  first  discharge  of  arrows,  Fimt 
the  heavier  foot  followed  to  the  attack,  and  the  real  struggle 
now  began.  The  French  in&ntry  had  to  toil  up  the  hill^ 
and  to  break  down  the  palisade^  while  a  shower  of  stones 
and  javelins  disordered  their  approach,'  and  while  club, 
sword^  and  axe  greeted  all  who  came  within  the  reach  of 

"  Histrio,  cor  aadaz  niminm  quern  nobilitabat  ;** 
Mud  afterward!  (399) 

"  Indflor-feni  ndinuB  oognomiiie  diotus/' 
'  Boman  de  Ron,  13151 ; 

"  Derant  U  Dob  aloat  oantant         E  d^Oliver  h  des  yaasals 
De  Karifgnalne  h  de  BoUant^       El  mamrent  en  Bencheyals.** 
Wni.  Malms,  ili.  242.     "Tone  oaiitileii&  BoUandi  inchoate,  ut  martium 
▼iri  exempliim  pngnaiuros  aooenderet.^    So  in  the  LiklwigBlied ; 

"  Sang  was  geeangen. 
Wig  was  bigunnen.** 
After  the  profanation  of  the  name  of  the  great  Emperor,  it  is  reficeehing  to 
turn  to  a  word  or  two  of  his  own  ipeedi. 

'  I  should  hardly  have  ventured  to  accept  this  juggling  tridL  on  the  sole 
authority  of  Heniy  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  763  B),  but  we  find  it  also  in 
Onj,  393 ; 

"Hortatur  Gallos  verbis,  et  territat  Anglos ; 
Alte  projidttiB  ludit  et  ense  suo." 
*  Wm.  Pict.  133.     «Bb  [the  English  miasiles,  see  above,  p.  47a],  veluti 
mole  letiferft,  statim  nostros  obrui  putares.* 


n 


ones. 
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OHAF.  zv.  hand-strokes.  The  native  Normans  had  to  do  this  in  the 
&ce  of  the  fiercest  resistance,  in  the  teeth  of  the  heaviest 
azes^  wielded  hy  the  himds  of  men  with  whom  to  fight  had 
ever  been  to  vanquish,  the  kinsmen  and  Thegns  and  Hoose-* 
earls  of  King  Harold.  Their  own  missiles,  hurled  from 
below,  could  do  comparatively  little  hurt.  Both  sides 
fought  with  unyielding  valour ;  the  war-cries  rose  loud  on 

Tlie^wai<*  either  side;^  the  Normans  shonted  "God  help  us;"  the 
English,  from  behind  their  barricades,  mocked  with  cries 
of  ''  Out,  out,"  every  foe  who  entered  or  strove  to  enter.* 
But  our  j&thers  also  mingled  piety  with  valour ;  they  too 
called  on  holy  names  to  bdp  them  in  that  day's  stmggle.^ 
They  raised  their  national  war-cry  of  "  God  Almighty,''  * 

^  WilL  Pict.  133.  "  AlfasaimuB  damor,  hinc  NcnmaimiouBy  ilHnc  bar- 
barioufly  annonim  icmitii  et  gendtu  morientiiiin  supwatur.**  Cf.  Ammianiis, 
xzzi.  7.  ''Barbare;  majormn  laudeaclamoribuB  Btridebantinconditii^  interq^ue 
varioB  eennones  dissoni  Btrepitus  leviora  proelia  teatabantur." 

*  Boman  de  Bou,  13193 ; 

"Nonoanzesorient;  DexaXe; 

La  gent  eoglesche,  Ut  e'eeorie.** 
Compare  the  dying  words  of  Lewis  the  Pious  in  the  Astronomer^s  Life 
.(64,  Pertz,  ii.  648) ;  "  Bis  dixit,  Hutz,  hutz,  quod  signifioat  foroi,    Unde 
patet  quia  malignum  spizitum  vidit/*  8co,  The  English  had  to  drive  out  leas 
ghostly  foes. 

'  As  we  have  two  ensigns,  a  national  and  a  personal  one^  so  we  evidently 
have  a  national  and  a  personal  war-ciy.  As,  besides  the  Standard,  Harold's 
own  Standard,  we  have  the  national  Dragon,  so  we  have  the  cry  of  "  Holy 
Cross,"  which  cannot  £ul  to  be  an  invocation  of  Harold's  own  Holy  C^oes  of 
Waltham,  and  we  have  also  another  cry  of  **QodL  Almighty,"  which  we 
must  infer  to  be  m<Mre  strictly  a  national  ay.  We  mi^  fenoy  tiiat  the 
iiregular  levies  shouted  "Gk»d  Almighty,"  while  the  King^s  Ihegns  and 
Houseoails  shouted  "  Holy  Cross." 

*  Compare  the  deecription  of  a  widdy  different  war&re ; 
"And  one  enormous  shout  of  'AUah  1  *  rose 

In  the  same  moment,  loud  as  even  the  roar 
Of  war^s  most  mortal  engines,  to  their  foes 

Hurling  defiance :  dty,  stream,  and  shore 
Beaounded  'Allah  1'  and  the  clouds  which  dose 

With  thickening  canopy  the  oonfliot  o'er. 
Vibrate  to  the  Eternal  name.    Hark  through 

All  sounds  it  pieroeth,  « Allah  I  AUah!   Hul*" 

Don  Juan,  viiL  8. 
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and  in  remembrance  of  the  relic  which  their  King  so  well  chap.  xt. 
loved  to  honour,  they  called  on  the  "  Holy  Cross,"  the  The  ".Holy 
Holy  Cross  of  Waltham,  little  knowing  perhaps  of  the  Waltham. 
awful  warning  which  that  venerated  rood  had  given  to 
their  King  and  to  his  people.^    The  Norman  in&ntry  had 
now  done  its  best,  but  that  best  had  been  in  vain.     The  Attack 
choicest  chivalry  of  Europe  now  pressed  on  to  the  attack.'  Norman 
The  knights  of  Normandy,  and  of  all  the  lands  from  which  ^*o"«™«*' 
men  had  flocked  to  William's  standard,  now  pressed  on, 
striving  to  make  what  impression  they  could  with  the 
whole  strength  of  themselves  and  their  horses  on  the  im- 
penetrable fortress  of  timber,  shields,  and  living  warriors. 
But  the  advantage  of  ground  enjoyed  by  the  English,  their 
greater  physical  strength  and  stature,^  the  terrible  weapons 
which  they  wielded,  all  joined  to   baffle  every  effort  of 
Breton,  Picard,  Norman,  and  of  the  mighty  Duke  himself. 
Javelin  and  arrow  had  been  tried  in  vain ;  every  Norman 
missile  had  found  an  English  missile  to  answer  it.^    The 
lifted  lances  had  been  found  wanting;    the  broad-sword 
had  clashed  in  vain  against  the  two-handed  axe;^  the 

'  We  here  get  some  more  of  Waoe*8  EngUah.    Koman  de  Ron,  13119 ; 
"  OUcroue  sovent  orioent>  Ke  8a4flKU  Croix  est  en  frmnoeiz, 

E  C7o(2eii»lf«reolamoent;  Et  G^ocieiiutf  altretaat 

0(teroife  est  en  eogleiz  Cknn  enfienoeiz  Dex  (o<|>oiiMn<.'* 

*  WOL  Pict.  153.  "Subveoitmt  equites,  et  qui  posteriores  fiiere  fiunt 
primL    Pudet  eminus  pugnare ;  gladiis  rem  geiere  andent/' 

*  lb.  "Ang^  nhnlnm  adjurantur  supeiioris  looi  opporionitate^  qnem 
sine  proouTBU  tenent,  et  maxime  oonferti ;  atqne  ingenti  quoque  nomerositate 
suA  atqne  ▼alidiwdmi  corpa]anti& ;  pneterea  pngnao  instrumentia,  qu»  &dle 
per  scuta  vel  alia  t^gmina  Tiam  inveniuni.**  "  Coipalentia**  doabtless  means 
height  and  general  bigness.  The  En^ish  In  the  Tapestry  are  decidedly 
taller  than  tiie  Normans.  Compare  the  same  remark  on  our  ocmtinental 
kinsfolk,  p.  91. 

*  WilL  Pict.  133.  "  Vulnerant  et  eos  qui  eminus  in  se  jacola  ooojidnnt.** 
So  \^d.  Amb.  415  ; 

"Anglornm  Stat  fixa  solo  densissima  turba^ 
Tda  dat  et  telis  et  gMio>  gladiis.** 
'  WiU.  Plot.  n.  s.    "Fortissfane  itaque  sustinent  vel  propeUunt  auaos  in 
se  distriotum  ensibus  inq>etum  &cere.**    ClIL  xv.  708 ; 
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OHAP.  XV.  maces  of  the  Duke  and  of  the  Bishop  had  done  their  best* 
Bat  few  who  came  within  the  unerring  sweep  of  an  English 
Suooeaa  of  axe  ever  lived  to  strike  another  blow.     BAnk  after  rank  of 
taotios ;      the  best  chivalry  of  France  and  Normandy  pressed  on  to 
bc»t^***  the  unavailing  task.     All  was  in  vain;  the  old  Teutonic 
*»ck,         tactics,  carried  on  that  day  to  perfection  by  the  master- 
skill  of  Harold,  proved  too  strong  for  the  arts  and  the 
valour  of  Gaul  and  Boman.     Not  a  man  had  swerved ;  not 
an  inch  of  ground  was  lost ;  the  shield-wall  wbb  still  un- 
broken, and  the  Dragon  of  Wessex  still  soared  unconquered 
over  the  hill  of  Senlac.^ 


Flight 
of  the 
Bretons 
on  the 
left;  the 
light- 
anned 
English 
pursue. 


The  English  had  thus  far  stood  their  ground  well  and 
wisely.  The  tactics  of  Harold  had  thus  far  completely 
answered.  Not  only  had  every  attack  failed,  but  the  gpreat 
mass  of  the  French  army  altogether  lost  heart.  The 
Bretons  and  the  other  auxiliaries  on  the  left  were  the  first 
to  give  way.  Horse  and  foot  alike^  they  turned  and  fled. 
A  body  of  English  troops  was  now  rash  enough,  in  direct 
defiance  of  the  King's  orders,  to  leave  its  post  and  pursue. 
These  were  of  course  some  of  the  defenders  of  the  English 
right.  They  may  have  been,  as  is  perhaps  suggested  by  a 
later  turn  of  the  battle,  the  detachment  which  guarded  the 
small  outlying  hiU.  Or  they  may  have  been  the  men 
posted  at  the  point  just  behind  the  outlying  hill,  where 
the  slope  is  easiest,  and  where  the  main  Breton  attack 

M*  fya  Toiyt 
T^or  dSUc^  d/i^t  ikbfw  M4  r*  6it^«^, 
d^X*  oTy  iTT^ir  Urrdfuroi,  fra  BvfUv  txairr€9, 

Kok  (i^pwat  fuy&Xoiffi  Mat  iyx'fffi^  dpiptyiuoiffi. 
So  Draoo  Nonnannicus,  i.  1401 ; 

"Cessat  telorum  jaotus  pharetris  vaouatis 
Hastas  fert  dypeus,  oseais  ab  ense  sonat." 
'  Adam  of  Bremen  (iii.  51)  marks  the  suooess  of  the  English  in  the  early 
part  of  the  battle ;   "  In  quo  AngU  primum  yiotores,  deinde  viotl  a  Nord- 
mannis,  usque  ad  finem  oontriti  sunt.'* 
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would  most  likely  be  made.    They  had  succeeded  in  beat-  chap.  xv. 
ing  back  their  assailants^  and  the  temptation  to  chase  the 
flying  enemy  must  have  been  hard  indeed  to  withstand. 
And  it  may  even  be  that  old  quarrels  of  race  added  keen- 
ness to  the  strife,  and  that  Englishmen  felt  a  special 
delight  in  cutting  down  Bret-WealoB  even  from  beyond 
sea.     At  any  rate^  the  whole  of  William's  lefb  wing  was  Panic  of  all 
thrown  into  utter  confusion.     The  central  division  could  army. 
hardly  have  seen  the  cause  of  that  confusion;  the  press 
of  the  fugitives  disordered  their  ranks^  and  soon  the  whole 
of  the  assailing  host  was  falling  back ;  even  the  Normans 
themselves,  as  their  historian  is  driven  unwillingly  to  con- 
fess, were  at  last  carried  away  by  the  contagion.'     For  the 
moment  the  day  seemed  lost ;  men  might  well  deem  that 
the  Bastard  had  no  hope  of  being  changed  into  the  Con- 
queror^ the  Duke  of  the  Normans  into  the  King  of  the 
English.     But  the  strong  heart  of  William  failed  him  not,  William 
and  by  his  single  prowess  and  presence  of  mind  he  recalled  ,^j^  ^^e 
his  flying  troops.     Like  Brihtnoth  at  Maldon,^  like  Ead-  ^"fi^*^^*- 
mund  at  Sherstone/  he  was  himself  deemed  to  have  fallen 
or  to  have  fled.^     He  tore  his  helmet  from  his  head,*^  and 

^  Will.  Pict.  153.  "  Eooe  igitur  b&c  aevitift  perterriti  aveiiuntur  pedites 
pariter  a^ue  equites  Britanni  et  quotquot  auziliareB  erant  in  eanistro  comu ; 
oedit  fere  cimcta  Doois  ades;  quod  com  pace  dictum  sit  Normamiorum 
invicdssimse  nationis.**    So  Guy,  444 ; 

''  Norzuamii  fugiunt,  dona  teg^t  dipd.** 
(On  the  difiGarence  in  the  order  of  events  between  William  and  Guy  see  Ap- 
pendix MM.)  Cf.  Eadmer  (5,  6,  copied  by  Boger  of  Howden,  Bromton, 
and  others) ;  "De  quo  proelio  testantur  adhuo  Fraud  qui  interfuerant,  quo- 
niam,  licet  varius  casus  bio  inde  exstiterit,  tamen  tanta  strages  ao  fiiga 
NormanncHrum  fuit,  ut  victoria  quft  potiti  sunt  vere  et  absque  dubio  solo 
miraculo  Dei  adscribenda  dt.** 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  272.  •  lb.  p.  384. 

*  WilL  Pict.  u.  8.  "Credidere  Normanni  Ducem  ao  dominum  suum 
oecidisse.** 

*  lb.  134.  "  Nudato  insuper  capite  detractaque  gale&.**  So  Guy,  448  ; 
"Iratus  galea  nudat  et  ipse  caput.**  In  the  Tapestry,  pi.  15,  he  simply 
raises  his  nose-piece.  This  was  perhaps  the  real  action,  which  it  was  hard 
to  describe  in  an  heroic  fiuhion. 

VOL.  ni.  1  i 
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OHAP.  XT.  with  his  look  and  his  voice  ^  he  called  back  his  men  to  the 
attack.  "  Madmen,"  he  cried,  ''  behold  me.  Why  flee  ye  ? 
Death  is  behind  you,  victory  is  before  you.  I  live,  aud  by 
<}od's  grace  I  will  conquer."^  With  a  spear,  snatched,  it 
may  be,  from  some  comrade,  he  met  or  pursued  the  fugi- 
tives, driving  them  back  by  main  force  to  the  work.'  Yet 
one  version  tells  us  that  at  this  very  moment  a  counsellor 
of  flight  was  at  his  side.  One  Norman  poet  has  sung  how 
Eustace  of  Boulogne  bade  William  turn  his  rein,  and  not 
rush  on  upon  certain  death.*  If  such  counsels  were  ever 
given,  they  were  cast  aside  with  scorn;  the  bold  words 
and  gestures  of  the  Duke  brought  back  the  spirits  of  his 
men,  and  his  knights  once  more  pressed  on,  sword  in 
hand,*^  round  him.  His  brother  the  Bishop  meanwhile 
Tode,  mace  in  hand^  to  another  quarter^  and  called  back 
to  their  duty  another  party  of  fugitives."      Encouraged 


'  Wld.  Amb.  449.     "YuHum  NonnaxmiB  dat,  verba  precantia  Gallis.** 

*  WOL  Pict.  134.  "Me^  inqoit,  oizcunu^dcite.  Vivo,  et  vinoam,  opi- 
tulante  Deo.  Qtite  vobis  dementia  fugam  suadet  ?  **  Sec.  The  exact  words 
are  of  course  given  differently  in  different  accounts. 

*  lb.  "Fugientibus  oocurrit  et  obstitit,  yerberaas  aut  minans  faast&.**    So 

Guy.  445 ; 

"  Dux  ubi  perspezit  qnod  gens  sua  viota  reoedit, 

OootoTens  ilH  signa  ferendo  tnaan, 

Inorepat  et  oeedit,  retinet>  oonstringit  et  bastft.** 

Yet  it  is  at  this  moment  that  the  Tapestry  (pi.  15,  "  Hie  est  Willdm  Dux**) 

shows  him  in  the  most  marked  way  with  his  maoe. 

*  On  the  part  taken  by  Eustace  in  the  battle,  see  Appendix  NN. 

'  In  the  Ti^)eBtry,  pi.  15,  all  WDliam^s  immediate  eomrades  at  this  pointy 
except  Eustace,  are  shown  with  drawn  swords. 

*  Roman  de  Bou,  13243 ; 

"Quant  Odes  U  been  commei,  Issi  ftaeiA  ass^ur^, 

Ki  de  Baieues  ert  sacrez,  Ne  se  sunt  nue  remu^. 

Poinst^  a.  lor  dist,  Estez,  estez ;  Odes  revint  puignant  alike 

S^ez  en  pais,  ne  voe  movez ;  U  la  bataille  estdt  plus  fi^re, 

N'aiez  poor  de  nule  rien.  Ferment  i  a  li  jor  valu.** 
Kar  se  Dex  plaist  nos  Teincron  bien. 
He  is  yery  plainly  shown  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  15  ;    "Hio  Odo  Episoopus, 

baoulum  tenensy  oonfinlat  pueros.**    Odo  is  most  prominent  in  the  two 
authorities  belonging  to  his  own  diurch. 


J 
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by  this  turn  in  the  fight^  the  Breton  infantry  themselves,  ohap.  xv. 
chased  as  they  were  across  the  field  by  the  over-daring  ^^ 
English,  now  tamed  and  cut  their  pursuers  in  pieces.^  turn  on 
Order  was  soon  again  established  throughout  the  whole  saen. 
line  of  the  assailants,  and  William  and  Odo^  with  all  their 
host^  pressed  on  to  a  second  and  more  terrible  attack. 

A  new  act  in  the  awful  drama  of  that  day  had  now  Second 
b^^.    The  Duke  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  own  Nor-  ^Sck  • 
mans,  again  pressed  towards  the  Standard.    Now  came  '^^^^^^^  ^ 
what  was  perhaps  the  fiercest  exchange  of  handstrokes  mlluun. 
in  the  whole  battle.    As  in  the  old  Roman  legend,^  tha 
main  stress  of  the  fight  fell  on  three  valiant  brethren 
on  either  side.     William,  Odo,  and  Robert  pressed  on  to 
the  attack,   while  Harold,   Gyrth,  and  Leofwine    stood 
ready  to  defend.    The  Duke  himself,  his  relics  round  his  WiBkin 
neck,  sparred  on  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  Englidi  King.  Harold ; 
A  few  moments  more,  and  the  mighty  rivals  might  have 
met  &ee  to  face,  and  the  war-club  of  the  Bastard  might 
have  clashed  against  the  lifted  axe  of  the  Emperor  of 
Britain.    That  Harold  shrank  from  such  an  encounter  we 
may  not  deem  for  a  moment.     But  a  heart,  if  it  might  bui ism- 
be,  even  loftier  than  his  own  beat  high  to  save  him  from  the  spear 
such  a  risk.    In  the  same  heroic  spirit  in  whidi  he  had^^^^'^ 
already  offered  to  lead  the  host  on  what  seemed  a  desperate 
enterprise,'  the  Earl  of  the  East- Angles  pressed  forward 
to  give,  if  need  be,  his  own  life  for  his  King  and  brother, 

^  WflL  Piot.  134.     ''^Exardentee  IfimoasaA,  et  olrevimTenientes  milUa 
aliquot  insequuta  Be,^  moraento  delevetunt  ea,  nt  ne  quidem  unus  snper- 
esset.**    But  Guy  (463)  seehui  to  include  oth«  parts  of  the  anny  also ; 
"Post  ilium  reHqui  feriont  ad  oocda  reyerai ; 
Vires  assumunt  rejidendo  metum. 
Ut  stipulsB  flammis  pereunt  iqnrantibus  auris, 
Sic  a  Frandgoois,  Anglica  turba,  ruis.** 
'  I  need  hardly  refer  to  the  stoiy  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  in  livy 
(L  24) ;  "FOTte  fa&  duobus  turn  ezerditibus  erant  trigemim  fratres^  neo  state 
neo  viribuB  dispares." 
'  See  above^  p.  435. 

li  2 
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CHAP.  XV.  Before  William  could  come  to  handstrokes  with  Harold, 
perhaps  before  he  could  even  reach  the  barricade,  a  spear, 
hurled  by  the  hand  of  Gyrth,  checked  his  progress.     The 
weapon   so   far  missed  its  aim   that  the  Duke  was  him- 
self unhurt.     But  his  noble   Spanish  horse,  the  first  of 
three  .that  died  under  him  that  day,  fell  to  the  ground.^ 
But  Duke  William  could  fight  on  foot  as  well  as  on 
horseback.^    Indeed  on  foot  he  had  a  certain  advantage. 
He  could  press  closer  to  the  barricade,  and  could  deal 
a  nearer  and  surer  blow.     And  a  near  and  sure  blow  he 
Hand  to     did  deal.     William  rose  to  his  feet;  he  pressed  straight 
ftt  the  b«r-  to  seek  the  man  who  had  so  nearly  slain  him.    Duke  and 
l^l^^l^     Earl  met  face  to  hce,  and  the  English  hero  fell  crushed 
killfl  Gyrth  beneath  the  stroke  of  the  Duke's  mace.^    The  day  might 

with  his  .  .  ^       *o 

own  band,  seem  to  be  turning  against  England,  when  a  son  of 
Ghxiwine  had  fallen ;  nor  did  the  blow  come  singly.  Oyrth 
had  fiEdlen  by  a  fate  worthy  of  such  a  q)irit,  a  {sAq  than 
which  none  could  be  more  glorious ;  he  had  died  in  the 
noblest  of  causes  and  by  the  hand  of  the  mightiest  of 
enemies.    Nor  did  he  fSdl  alone ;  close  at  his  side^  and 

Deaihof  almost  at  the  same  moment,  Leofcvine^  fighting  sword 
in  hand,  was  smitten  to  the  earth  by  an  unnamed  as- 
sailant, perhaps  by  the  mace  of  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  or 

»  Wid.Amb.  471. 

**  Heraldi  frater,  non  tenitus  ore  leoniai, 

Nomine  Gemt,  Begis  tradnce  progenitus^ 
librando  telum  celeii  volitante  laoerto^ 

EminuB  emisso  cuspide  ooipoD  equi 
Vulneraty  atque  Dncem  peditem  beDare  ooeg^t ; 
Sed  pedes  effectus  dimicat  et  melius.** 
So  Win.  Pict.  136.     "Equi  tras  ceoiderunt  sub  eo  confossi.    Ter  ille  de- 
siluit  intrepidoB,  nee  diu  mors  veotoris  inulta  remansit.**    So  WilL  Mahns. 
iii.  344.    "Dum  nbique  asevit,  nbique  infrendet,  tres  equos  leotissimoe  sub 
se  confossoe  e&  die  amiait.*'    I  find  no  acooimt  of  the  third  anhoraing. 
'  Od.  ix.  49 ; 

"Hvcipor  ¥alwrt»,  imcrdfuroi  fth  d^'  tw^v 
6y9pA<n  fa6fiifaa$€u,  mt  SOi  xp4  vf  (dr  Uvra, 
On  the  difierent  accounts  of  the  death  of  Oyrth,  see  Appendix  NN. 
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by  the  knee  of  the   Count  of  Mortain.^     A  dark  eloud  ohap.zv. 
indeed  seemed  to  have  gathered  over  the  destinies  of  the 
great  West-Saxon  house.     Of  the  valiant   band  of  sons 
who  had  stood  round  Godwine  on  the  great  day  of  his 
return,  Harold  now  stood  alone.     By  a  fate  of  special 
bitterness,  he  had  seen  with  his   own  eyes  the  fall  of 
those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him.     The  deed  of  Metaurus 
had  been,  as  it  were,  wrought  beneath  the  eyes  of  Han- 
nibal;' Achilleus  had  looked  on  and  seen  the  doom  of  his 
Fatroklos  and  his  Antilochos.    The  £&te  of  England  now 
rested  on  the  single  heart  and  the  single  arm  of  her  King. 
But  the  fortime  of  the  day  was  still  fiu*  from  being 
determined.     The  two  Earls  had  fallen,  but  the  fight  at 
the  barricades  went  on  as  fiercely  as  before.    The  men 
of  the  Earldoms  of  the  two  &llen  chie&  shrank  not  because 
of  the  loss  of  their  captains.     The  warriors  of  Kent  and 
Essex  fought  manfully  to  avenge  their  leader.^    As  for  William 
the  Duke,  we  left  him  on  foot,  an  enemy  as  dangerous  j^^^  ^,^ 
on  foot  as  when  mounted  on  his  destrier.     But  Norman  •  ^?^*  of 

Maine. 

and  horse  could  not  long  be  severed.  William  called  to 
a  knight  of  Maine  to  give  up  his  charger  to  his  sovereign. 
Was  it  cowardice,  was  it  disloyalty  to  the  usui-per  of 
the  rights  of  the  old  Cenomannian  house,  which  made 
the  knight  of  Maine  refuse  to  dismount  at  William's 
bidding?^     But  a  blow  from   the  Duke's  hand  brought 

'  The  death  of  Leofwine  as  well  as  of  Gyrth  is  placed  at  this  point  in 
the  Tapestiy,  pi.  14.    On  the  sword,  see  Appendix  NN. 

'  liv.  xzvii.  49.  "  Ibi,  at  patre  Hamilcare  et  Hannibale  fratre  dignum 
erat,  pugnans  ceddit.**  Compare  the  reception  of  the  news  by  Hannibal 
in  c.  51. 

*  Roman  de  Bon,  13874 ; 

'*1A  h.  la  presse  ert  plus  espesse,  E  U  Nonnanz  ruser  fidseient^ 

Li  dl  de  Kent  ^  oil  d^Essesse  En  sub  les  fidseient  retraire, 

A  merveille  se  cumbateient,  Ne  lor  poeient  grant  mal  £ure.** 

•  Wid.  Amb.  489 ; 

"  lUe  timens  csedem  negat  iUi  ferre  salutem  ; 
Nam  pavitat  mortemi  oeu  lepus  ante  canem.** 
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CHAP.  IT.  the  disobedient  rider  to  the  ground,^  and  William,  again 
mounted,  was  soon  again  dealing  wounds  and  death  among 
the  defenders  of  England.^  But  the  deed  and  the  &te 
of  Gyrth  were  soon  repeated.  The  spear  of  another  Eng- 
lishman brought  William's  second  horse  to  the  ground, 
and  he  too,  like  the  East- Anglian  Earl^  paid  the  penalty 
of  his  exploit  by  death  at  the  Duke's  own  hand.^  Count 
Eustaoe  had  by  this  time  better  learned  how  to  win  the 
&your  of  his  greai  ally.  His  horse  was  freely  offered  to 
the  Duke ;  a  knight  of  his  own  following  did  him  the 
same  good  service,  and  Duke  and  Count  pressed  fiercely 
against  the  English  lines.^  The  struggle  was  hard ;  but 
Partial  sno- the  advantage  still  remained  with  the  English.  The 
^^^^^  second  attack  had  indeed  to  some  extent  prevailed.  Not 
^u^  only  had  the  English  suffered  a  personal  loss  than  which 
one  loss  only  could  have  been  greater,  but  the  barricade 
was  now  in  some  places  broken  down.^  The  French  on 
the  right  had  been  specially  active  and  successful  in  this 
work.  And  specially  distinguished  among  them  was  a 
party  under  the  command  of  a  youthful  Norman  warrior 

But  the  other  motiye  is  juBt  m  likely  in  one  "  ex  Cenomaimoniin  progenltoa 
genere.** 

*  Wid.  Amb.  491 ; 

"  Dux  memor,  nt  miles  subito  se  vertit  ad  ilium. 
Per  nasom  galeie  condtus  aodpiens, 
Vultum  telluri,  plantas  ad  sidera  yolvit ; 
Sic  dbi  oonoeesum  scandere  currit  eqnum.** 
Mark  the  mention  of  the  noie-pieee,  so  oonspiououfl  in  the  Tapeetiy. 

*  lb.  501 ; 

"  Postquam  &ctufl  eques  Dux  eet,  mox  acxiua  hoetea 
Vulnerat,  aggreditur,  fulminat,  insequitur.'* 
'  lb.  503-518.    The  Englishman  is  described  as 

"  Filius  HeUods,  vir  oeler  et  fiMjihs.** 
I  wish  I  knew  where  to  find  him. 

*  lb.  535 ; 

"  Tattbus  au^dis  Comes  et  Dux  assooiatl. 

Quo  magis  arma  mioant,  bella  simul  repetunt.** 

*  Win.  Pict.  134.      "Patuerunt  tameo  in  eos  vie  incisn  per  diyersas 
partes  fortisslmonim  miUtum  ferro." 
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who  was  afterwards  to  fill  a  great  place  in  both  English  ohap.  xv. 
and  Norman  history,  Robert  the  son  of  the  old  Roger  of 
Beaumont.^    They  had  perhaps  met  with  a  less  vigorous 
resistance,  while  the  main  hopes  and  fears  of  every  English- 
man must  have  gathered  round  the  great  personal  struggle 
which  was  going  on  beneath  the  Standard.     Still  those 
who  were  most  successful  had  as  yet  triumphed  only  over 
timber,  and  not  over  men.    The  shield-wall  still  stood 
behind  the  palisade,  and  every  Frenchman  who  had  pressed 
within  the  English  enclosure  had  paid  for  his  daring  with 
his  life.2    The  English  lines  were  as  unyielding  as  ever ;  but  the 
and  though  the  second  attack  had  not  been  so  utterly  Attack 
unsuccessful  as  the  first,  it  was  still  plain  that  to  scale  "P'"^^ 
the  hill  by  any  direct  attack  of  the  Norman  horsemen  was 
a  hopeless  undertaking. 

But  the  generalship  of  William,  his  ready  eye,  his  quick  WflHam'i 
thought,  his  dauntless  courage,  never  failed  him.     In  the  of  the 
Norman  character  the  fox  and  the  lion  were  mingled  in  ^^^ 
nearly   equal  shares;^   strength  and  daring  had  failed, 
but  the  prize  might  perhaps  still  be  gained  by  craft.^ 
William  had  marked  with  pleasure  that  the  late  flight  of 
his  troops  had  beguiled  a  portion  of  the  English  to  forsake 


'  Will  Pict.  154.  "  Tiro  quidam  NonnaanuB  Bobertucs  Bogeriide  Bdlo* 
Monte  filius  ....  proeliuni  Qlo  die  primum  experiens,  egit  qnodetemandum 
eaaet  laude,  omn  l^one  quam  in  deztro  oomu  doxit  imiens  ao  stemenB 
magnA  com  audadi.*'  Wace  (1346a)  seemingly  oonfonnds  Bobert  with  hia 
ikther  Roger,  who  was  not  there.  See  Prevoat*8  note,  ii.  229,  and  above, 
p.  386.   Mark  how  the  alUee  and  meroenariee  are  put  under  Norman  officers. 

*  RmnMi  de  Rou,  1 2941 ; 

"  J&  Nonnant  ne  8*i  embastist^  Fust  par  hache»  fust  par  giaarme, 

Ke  Tahne  A  hunte  ne  perdisty         U  par  maohue  u  par  altre  arme.** 
'  See  above,  p.  161. 

*  Wid.  Amb.  421  ; 

"Kec  penetrare  valent  spissum  nemus  Angligenarum^ 
Ni  tribuat  vires  viiibus  ingenium.** 
(Hie  metaphor  of  the  "  nemus  "  or  "  sihra  ^  runs  throughout  Guy's  descrip* 
tion.)    So  William  of  Mahnesbury  (ii.  228)  speaks  of  HaroU  as  being 
"  astutiA  Willtbni  dicumvontos." 
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<3H4P.  XV.  their  firm  array  -and  their  strong  position.*  He  had 
marked  with  equal  pleasure  that  some  impression  had  at 
last  been  made  on  the  English  defences.  If  hj  any  means 
any  large  part  of  the  English  army  could  be  drawn  down 
from  the  heights,  an  entrance  might  be  made  at  the  points 
where  the  barricade  was  already  weakened.  He  therefore 
ventured  on  a  daring  stratagem.  If  his  army^  or  a  por- 
tion of  it,  pretended  flight,  the  English  would  be  tempted 
to  pursue ;  the  pretended  fogitives  would  turn  upon  their 
pursuers^  and  meanwhile  another  division  might  reach  the 
summit  through  the  gap  which  would  thus  be  left  open. 
He  gave  his  orders  accordingly,  and  they  were  faithfully 
and  skilfully  obeyed.  A  portion  of  the  army,  most  likely 
the  left  wing^  which  had  so  lately  fled  in  earnest,  now 
The  Eng-  again  turned  in  seeming  flight.^  Undismayed  by  the  fate 
right  come  ©f  their  comrades  who  had  before  broken  their  lines,  the 
down  and    Enfflish  on  the  rifflit  wins:,  mainly,  as  we  have  seen,  the 

puraue.  ®  G  o»  ./'  » 

irregular  levies^  rushed  down  and  pursued  them  with  shouts 
of  delight.^    But  the  men  of  Britanny,  Poitou,  and  Maine 

had  now  better  learned  their  lesson.     They  turned  on  the 

« 

'  WiU.  Pict.  135.  "  Meminenmt  quam  optate  rei  paollo  ante  fuga 
dederit  occatdonem/* 

'  The  Brevia  Kelatio  however  (7)  calls  them  "cuneus  Nonnannorum  fere 
usque  ad  miUe  equites."  But  he  adds  that  they  were  "  ex  alter&  parte  ** 
fixnn  the  Duke*8  own  poet. 

'  Will.  Pict.  u.  8.  "  Animadvertentee  Normanni,  sodaque  tufoa^  nom 
absque  nimio  sui  inoommodo  hostem  tantum  simul  reostentem  sup^ari 
posse,  terga  dederunt,  fiigam  ex  industriA  simulantes.** 

*  Guy  of  Amiens  (425)  marks  cleariy  what  troops  they  were  who  broke 
their  order ; 

"  Rusdca  IsBtatur  gens  et  superftsse  putabaty 
Poet  teigum  nudis  insequitur  gladiis.** 
William  of  Poitiers  (135)  is  here  veiy  graphic  ;  "  Barbaris  cum  Bpe  viotoris 
ingens  Uetitia  exorta  est.  Seee  oohortantes  exsultante  damore  nostios  male- 
dictis  increpabant,  et  minabantur  ounotos  illioo  ndtaros  esse."  Compare  the 
feigned  flight  of  the  Crusaders  under  Baldwin  (WilL  Malms,  iv.  375),  and 
of  the  Cumeeans  in  livy,  ii.  14.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  Breton  prsotice  in 
the  Chronioon  Fontanellense,  851  (Perts,  ii.  303),  and  by  Begino,  860 
(Perts,  i.  570).    See  Kakskstein,  Robert  d«r  Tf^>fere,  p.  14. 
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pursuing  English ;  the  parts  of  the  combatants  were  at  once  chap.  xv. 
reversed,  and  the  pursuers  now  themselves  fled  in  earnest.^  Bretons 
Yet,  undisciplined   and   foolhardy  as  their  conduct  had**!™- 
been,  they  must  have  had  some  wary  leaders  among  them, 
for  they  found  the  means  to  take  a  special  revenge  for 
the  fraud  which  had  been  played  off  upon  them.     The  im-  stand  of 
portanoe  of  the  small  outlying  hill  now  came  into  full  play.  ^^^  ^e  de- 
Either  its  defenders  had  never  left  it,  or  a  party  of  the  *^^  ^• 
fugitives  contrived  to  rally  and  occupy  it.     At  all  events 
it  was  held  and  gallantly  defended  by  a  body  of  light- 
armed  EngUsh.'    With  a  shower  of  darts  and  stones  they 
overwhelmed  a  body  of  French  who  attacked  them ;  not 
a  man  of  the  party  was  left.     Another  party  of  English,  Great 
men  without  doubt  from  the  levies  of  the  neighbourhood,  ^f  ^^ 
had  the   skill  to  use  their  knowled^  of  the  country  to  S'®"**^^ 

°  ^   "^         the  western 

the  best  advantage.  They  made  their  way  to  the  difficult  ravine, 
ground  to  the  west  of  the  hill,  to  the  steep  and  thickly- 
wooded  banks  of  the  small  ravine.  Here  the  light-armed 
English  turned  and  made  a  stand ;  the  French  horsemen, 
recklessly  following,  came  tumbling  head  over  heels  into 
the  chasm,  where  they  were  slaughtered  in  such  numbers 

'  win.  Pict.  135.  "Normanni  repente  regirati  eqnis  interceptoB  in  in- 
olofioe  undique  mactaverunty  nullum  relinquentes.**  Brevis  Eelatio,  8. 
"  Normanni,  qui  erant  oautiores  beUo  quam  AngU,  moK  redierunt,  atque 
inter  illoB  et  agmen  a  quo  se  disjunxerant,  se  immiflerunt.**  Wid. 
Amb.  433 ; 

"  Quique  fugam  aimulant  instantibuB  ora  retorquent, 
Constrictos  OQgunt  vertere  dorsa  ned. 
Pars  ibi  magna  perit^  pars  et  denaata  reaiatit, 
MtUia  namque  decern  $unt  ibi  pasta  necem." 

Cf.  Herod,  vii.  an. 

*  WiU.  Mahna.  iii.  242.  "  Ita  ingenio  dicumventi,  pukram  mortem  pro 
patris  ultione  meruere :  neo  tamen  ultioni  ause  defiiere,  quin  crebro  con- 
aiatentea,  de  inaequentibua  inaignea  dadia  aoervos  fkooent ;  nam,  oocupato 
tumulo,  Normannoe,  calore  auooenaoa  acriter  ad  auperiora  nitentea,  in  vallem 
dejidunt,  lerique  negoCio  in  aubjectoa  tela  torquentee,  lapldee  rotantea, 
omnea  ad  tmum  fondunt.**  The  aoene  ia  vividly  ahown  in  the  Tapestiy, 
pi.  15,  and  the  defenderB  of  the  little  hill  are  all  light-aimed. 
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OHAP.  zv.  that  the  ground  is  said  to  have  been  made  level  by  their 

corpses.^ 
Fatal  error     The  men  who  had  committed  the  great  error  of  pnrsoing 
o^^  epur-  ^^  seeming  fugitives  had  thus,  as  far  as  they  themselves 
were  conoemed,  retrieved  their  error  skilfuUy  and  man- 
iully.    But  the  error  was  none  the  less  fatal  to  England. 
The  Duke's  great  object  was  now  gained ;  the  main  end 
of  Harold's  skilful  tactics  had  been  lost  by  the  heedless 
ardour  of  the  least  valuable  part  of  his  troops.    Through 
the  rash   descent  of  the  light-armed  on  the  right,'  the 
whole  English  army  lost  its  vantage-ground.    The  pur- 
suing English  had  left  the  most  easily  accessible  portion 
of  the  hill  open  to  the  approach  of  the  enemy.*    While 
French  and  English  were  scattered  over  the  lower  ground, 
fighting  in  no  certain  order  and  with  varied  suceessj  the 
The  Nor-    main  body  of  the  Normans  made  their  way  on  to  the 
np^e  hm  height,  no  doubt  by  the  gentle  slope  at  the  point  west  of 
to  the  west,  ^i^q  present  buildings.^  The  g^reat  advantage  of  the  ground 
was  now  lost;  the  Normans  were  at  last  on  the  hill. 
Instead   of  having  to  cut  their  way  up  the   slope  and 
through  the  palisades,  they  could  now  charge  to  the  east^ 
right  against  the  defenders  of  the  Standard.     Still  the 
battle  was  far  from  being  over.    The  site  had  still  some 

'  WOL  Mahns.  iii.  342.  "Item  fbssatum  quoddam  pnemptam,  com- 
pendiario  et  noto  sibi  transitu  evadentes,  tot  ibi  iniiniconim  oonoulcaverey 
ut  cumolo  cadaverum  plamtiem  campi  eqoarent.*'  On  this  last  proverbial 
saying,  see  above,  pp.  352,  370,  and  Appendix  FF.  lliis  scene  is  most 
vividly  shown  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  15 ;  "Hie  ceddenmt  simul  Angli  et 
Frand  in  proelio.**  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  similar  event  later 
in  the  day  on  the  other  side  of  the  hiU.  See  Appendix  NN. 
•  Wid.  Amb.  427; 

"  Amotis  sanis  labuntur  dilacerati, 

Silvaque  tfimtk  prins  rarior  effidtur." 
'  This  was  evidently  the  case,  and  this  ia,  I  suppose,  what  Guy  of  Amiena 
means  in  his  somewhat  difficult  Hnes  (429) ; 

*'  Goni^dt  ut  oampum  comu  tcnnare  sinistmm, 
Intrsndi  dextrum  quod  via  lai^  patet.** 
"  Dextrum  "  would  thus  mean  the  Engli$k  right. 
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advantages  for  the  English.    The  hill,  narrow  and  in  some  chap.  xv. 
places  with  steep  sides,  was  by  no  means  suited  for  the  ^^  ^  ^^ 
movements  of  cavalry,  and,  though  the  English  palisade  l^ 
was  gone,  the  English  ahield*wall  was  still  a  formidable 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  assailants.     In  short  the  posi- 
tion which  the  keen  eye  of  Harold  had  chosen  stood  him 
in  good  stead  to  the  last.    Our  Norman  informants  still 
speak  with  admiration  of  the  firm  stand  made  by  the 
English.   It  was  still  the  hardest  of  tasks  to  pierce  through  aoee  com- 
their  bristling  lines.    It  was  a  strange  warfare,  where  the  NormanB 
one  side  dealt  in  assaults  and  movements,  while  the  other,  ^^^^ 
as  if  fixed  in  the  ground,  withstood  them.    The  array  of  duddwan. 
the  English  was  so  close  that  they  moved  only  when  they 
were  dead,  they  stirred  not  at  all  while  they  were  alive. 
The  slightly  wounded  could  not  escape,  but  were  crushed 
to  death  by  the  thick  ranks  of  their  comrades.^     That  is 
to  say,  the  array  of  the  shield-wall  was  still  kept,  though 
now  without  the  help  of  the  barricades  or  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  ground.  The  day  had  now  turned  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  invaders ;  but  the  fight  was  still  far  from 

'  WilL  Pict.  135.  "Fit  deinde  insoiiti  generis  pugnA,  quftm  altera  pan 
incursflnui  et  diveraU  motibiiB  agit,  altei»»  velnt  bumo  adfiza,  tolerat.  .... 
Moiiui  plus  dam  cadunty  quam  vi^i  moveri  yidentur.  Leviter  saaciatoa 
non  permittit  evadere,  sed  oomprimeQdo  necat,  sodorum  densitaB.**  He  had 
before  said  (134),  ''Ob  nimiam  densitatem  eonun  labi  vix  potuenmt  inter- 
empti.*'    So  Gny,  417 ; 

**  %>iritibn8  nequeunt  frustrata  cadavera  stemi, 
Nee  oednnt  vivis  corpora  militibus : 
Omne  cadaver  enim,  -vitft  Uoet  evaonatam, 
Stat  velnt  illietram,  poesidet  atqne  locum.'* 
CL  the  aooonnt  of  the  anny  of  CFasaos  in  Diem,  zL  35 ;  r4ko$  It  artviy 

wfoiwtwT^rrtnr,  rmt  rdr  wmpaarterQ^  djtfmat  rcU  yvityiiCH*  a^Sm  wpocviXXui^, 

w\i$ov9  T^  W9itpi¥  f^X9'^,  4aM  mi  wtpi  lirilroit  Ayerpiwomo,  (The 
Romans  were  driven  to  the  tactics  of  the  ahield-wall  by  ill-liiok.)  So  Am- 
mianus,  zviii.  "Immobiles  stetimns,  ita  oonferti,  ut  csesorum  cadavera 
mnltitudtne  folta  reperire  raendi  spaiimn  nnsquam  poaaent:  ntqne  nnleB 
ante  me  qitldam  discriminato  oapite,  qaod  in  tequas  partes  ictus  gladii  fiderat 
validissimus,  in  stipitis  modum  undiqne  coactatus  hsereret.*' 
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oHAP.  XV.  being  over.  It  was  by  no  means  clear  that  some  new 
ebance  of  warfare  might  not  again  turn  the  balance  in 
favour  of  England.^ 

The  Eng-        It  is  hard  to  tell  the  exact  point  of  time  at  which  the 

lish  AZTftV 

relaxed.  Normans  gained  this  great  advantage.  But  it  was  pro- 
bably about  three  in  the  afternoon^  the  hour  of  vespers.* 
If  so,  the  fight  had  already  been  raging  for  six  hours,  and 
as  yet  its  result  was  &r  &om  certain.  But  the  last  stage 
of  the  battle  was  now  drawing  near.  The  English,  though 
no  longer  entrenched,  had  still  the  fortress  of  shields  to 
trust  to,  but  gradually  the  line  became  less  firmly  kept, 
and  the  battle  seems  almost  to  have  changed  into  a  series 
Personal  of  single  combats.  It  is  probably  at  this  stage  that  we 
^^  ^  *  should  place  most  of  the  many  personal  exploits  which  are 
told  of  various  warriors  on  both  sides.^  The  names  of 
the  Normans  are  preserved,  while  the  English,  though 
Valour  and  full  justice  is  done  to  their  valour,  remain  nameless.  Of 
of  Hwold.  Harold  himself,  strange  to  say,  we  hear  nothing  personally 
beyond  the  highest  general  praises  of  his  courage  and 
conduct.  His  axe  was  the  weightiest ;  his  blows  were  the 
most  terrible  of  all.  The  horse  and  his  rider  gave  way 
before  him,  cloven  to  the  ground  by  a  single  stroke.*  He 
played  the  part  alike  of  a  general  and  of  a  private  soldier. 
This  is  a  praise  which  must  have  been  common  to  every 
commander  of  those  times;  still  it  is  given  in  a  marked 
way  both  to  William  and  to  Harold.'^    But  the  two  rivals 

«  Will.  Hot.  135.  "BeliquoB  majoii  cum  alacritate  aggresd  Bimt>  aciem 
adhuo  borrendam  et  quam  dlfficiUimum  erat  cironmyenire.*' 

'  See  above,  p.  476.  Waoe  makes  three  o'clock  the  time  when  William 
gave  the  order  to  ehoot  up  into  the  air.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  must 
have  been  mnch  nearer  smiset  when  that  order  was  given,  and  that  the  hour 
of  vespers  rather  marks  the  time  when  the  Normans  first  got  on  the  hill. 

*  Of  the  long  list  of  stories  of  this  kind  given  by  Waoe  (15587)  et  seqq. 
I  pick  out  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable. 

*  See  above,  p.  475,  note  a. 

■  Vnil.  Malms,  iii.  242-244.  "Emiouit  ibi  virtus  amborum  docimi. 
HarolduSy  non  contentus  munere  imperatorio  ut  hortaretur  alios,  militls 
offidum  sedulo  exequebatur.  .  .  .  Item  Willelmus  sues  clamore  et  prsesentiA 
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never  came  together  in  the  strife.  William,  we  are  told,  ohap.  xv. 
sought  earnestly  to  meet  his  enemy  face  to  face,  but  he  Pen<M»ai 
never  succeeded.^  He  found  however  adversaries  hardly  less  William ; 
worthy  of  him.  Like  Gyrth  earlier  in  the  fight,  another 
Englishman,  whose  axe  had  been  dealing  death  around 
him,  now  met  the  Dake  in  single  combat.  William 
spurred  on  his  horse,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  him  with  his 
mace;  the  Englishman  swerved,  he  avoided  the  stroke,  and 
lifted  his  own  axe  against  William.  The  Duke  bent  him- 
self;  the  axe  fell,  it  beat  in  his  helmet  and  nearly  struck 
him  from  his  horse.  But  William  kept  his  seat ;  he  aimed 
another  blow  at  the  Englishman,  who  now  took  shelter 
among  his  comrades.  A  party  of  the  Normans  pressed  on, 
singled  him  out,  and  pierced  him  through  and  through 
with  their  lances.'  Another  Englishman  smote  at  the 
Duke  with  his  spear,  but  William  was  beforehand  with 
him ;  before  the  blow  could  be  dealt,  a  stroke  of  the  war- 
club  had  smitten  him  to  the  ground.^  Personal  encounters 
of  this  sort  were  going  on  all  over  the  hill.  One  gigantic 
Englishman,  captain,  we  are  told,  of  a  hundred  men,^ 
did  special  execution  among  the  enemy.  Beneath  his 
blows,  as  beneath  those  of  the  King,  horse  and  rider  fell 

boiiari,  ipse  primus  procurrere,  oonfertos  hostes  invadere.*'  Cf.  voL  i. 
p.  584.  See  also  Livy,  ii.  19,  the  aoooimt  of  the  first  Theodoric  in  Ammi- 
anoB,  zxviii.  $,  and  the  aooount  of  William's  own  grandson  of  the  same 
name  in  Orderic,  885  D;  "Ipse  duds  et  militis  officio  plerumque  fun- 
gebatur,  unde  a  oaris  tutoribus  pro  illo  fonnidantibus  crebro  redaiguebatur 
[see  vol.  Ii.  p.  277]  saspe  centurias  advocabat,  ut  aoer  Dux  impenbaty 
sed  crebrius  ut  tiro  fenridus  pugnabat." 

'  WilL  Pict.  156.  "  Cum  Heraldo,  taU  qualem  poemata  dicunt  Heotorem 
vel  Tumura,  non  minus  auderet  "V^^dmus  oongredi  singulari  certamine 
quam  Achilles  oum  Hectore  vel  .^Sneas  cum  Tumo." 

*  Boman  de  Bou,  13845-13872. 

»  lb.  13910-13915- 

*  lb.  13388 ; 

"  Quant  un  Englfliz  vint  aoorant ;  De  plusors  armes  atomez. 

En  sa  cun^Mdgne  out  chent  armez,     Haohe  noresche  out  mult  bele." 
It  has  been  suggested  that  this  centurion  may  haye  been  a  hundred-man 
or  C€nimt»nu8. 
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of  Roger 
of  Mont- 
gomery, 


CHAP.  XV.  to  the  ground ;  the  Normans  stood  aghast  before  him,  till 
a  throst  from  the  lance  of  Roger  of  Montgomery  left  him 
stretched  on  the  earth.  Two  other  Englishmen,  sworn 
brothers  in  arms,  fonght  side  by  side,  and  many  horsefl 
and  men  had  fallen  beneath  their  axes.  A  French  knight 
met  them  face  to  &ce ;  for  a  moment  his  heart  failed  him 
and  he  thought  of  flight ;  bat  his  courage  came  back ;  he 
raised  his  shield  to  save  his  head  from  the  axes ;  he  pierced 
one  Englishman  through  with  his  lance ;  as  the  English- 
man fell,  the  lance  brc^e  in  his  body;  the  Frenchman 
then  seized  a  mace  which  hung  at  his  saddle-bow,  and 
smote  down  the  comrade  of  the  slain  man,  crashing  head- 
piece and  head  with  a  single  blow.^  One  gallant  Norman, 
Robert  Fitz-Emeis,  a  near  kinsman  of  Ralph  of  Tesson,  died 
in  a  more  daring  exploit  than  all.  He  galloped,  sword  in 
hand,  right  towards  the  Standard  itself.  He  sought  for 
the  honour  of  beating  down  the  proud  ensign  beneath 
which  the  King  of  the  English  still  kept  his  post.  Mora 
than  one  Englishman  died  beneath  his  sword,  but  he  was 
soon  surrounded,  and  he  fell  beneath  the  axes  of  their 
comrades.  On  the  morrow  his  body  was  found  stretched 
in  death  at  the  foot  of  the  Standard.' 

Other  tales  of  the   same   sort,  characteristic  at  leasts 


I>eathof 
Robert 
Fite- 
Emeis, 


*  Roman  de  Bon,  13428-13461.  The  twom  btotlieriiood  ia  tiiuB  deMribed ; 

"  Ki  8*e0teient  aoumpaigiu^  Eosemble  debveient  tkr, 

Por  fo  ke  Um  erent  prebi^.       li  udm  debvoit  Taltro  gmider.** 
Of  their  axes  we  mid,  as  of  that  of  Han^; 

"  En  lors  cola  aveient  lev4ea         Aa  Nonnanz  iee^ent  graaz  mala, 
Dili  giaarmeB  longea  h  Ite ;        Homes  tnoent  h  dievals.** 
It  is  hard  to  idmtlfy  anj  of  these  stories  with  the  particidar  groops  in  the 
Tapestry,  but  in  plates  15  and  16  serenl  sin^^  combats  of  this  kind  maj  be 
seen,  which  well  illastrate  the  deadlj  effeot  of  the  English  axes. 

•  Roman  de  Rou,  13751-13764.  This  story  is  told  with  great  spirit.  The 
four  last  lines  run ; 

«  Maiz  li  Engleiz  ravironerent,     lA  fu  trov^  quant  il  fu  quis, 
Od  lor  giBannes  le  tuerent :         Les  Testandart  moit  et  oods.** 
On  his  kindred  to  Ralph  of  Tesson  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  253)  see  Prevost's  note, 
ii.  365. 
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whether  verbally  true  or  not,  abound  in  the  pages  of  the  chat.  xv. 
Nonnan  poet.    All  bear  witness  to  the  enduring  valour 
displayed  on  both  sides,  and  to  the  fearful  execution  which 
was  wrought  by  the  national  English  weapon.    But  atTheEog* 
last  the  effects  of  this  sort  of  warfare  began  to  tell  on  the  gigtanoe 
English  ranks.     There  could  have  been  no  greater  trial  »l»<^«»« 
than  thus  to  bear  up,  hour  after  hour,  in  a  struggle  which 
was  purely  defensive.    The  strain^  and  the   consequent 
weariness^  must  have  been  incomparably  greater  on  their 
side  than  on  that  of  their  assailants.     It  may  well  have 
been  in  sheer  relief  A:om  physical  weariness  that  we  read, 
now  that  there  was  no  artificial  defence  between  them  and 
their  enemies,  of  Englishmen  rushing  forward  from  their 
ranks,  bounding  like  a  stag^  and  thus  finding  opportunity 
for  the  personal  encounters  which  I  have  been  describing.^ 
Gradually,  after  so  many  brave  warriors  had  ffdlen,  re- 
sistance grew  fainter ;'  but  still  even  now  the  fate  of  the 
battle  seemed  doubtful.     Many  of  the  best  and  bravest  of 
England  had  died^  but  not  a  man  had  fled ;  the  Standard 
still  waved  as  proudly  as  ever ;  the  King  still  fought  be- 

*  Boman  de  Boo,  13395 ; 

"  En  1a  bataflle  el  primer  frant^ 
La  tt  Konnaiiz  plus  espex  Bcmt, 
En  yint  millant  pins  toet  ke  oera.** 

This  enooonter  (described  by  Waoe,  13387-13433)  ia  worih  notioe  on 
Beverml  groands.  I  have  quoted  some  UneB  in  p.  493.  The  Eng^idi- 
man  is  at  last  killed  by  Roger  of  Montgomeiy,  who  ezolaimsy  "Feres, 
Franceiz.**  M.  Plaqnet  (ii.  227)  here  comments  on  the  Nonnan  Roger 
caDing  his  men  "Freodi.**  The  name  of  "Franc!'*  (see  above,  p.  421) 
would  take  in  aU  William's  ^[dlowen^  but  Roger  of  Mcmtgomery  was  (see 
above,  p.  460)  in  the  immediate  oommand  of  the  distinctly  French  con- 
tingent. 

*  Win.  Pict.  135.    "  Laoguent  AngH,  et  quasi  reaium  ipso  defeotn  oon- 
fitentes  vindiotam  patiuntur."    So  Guy,  527 ; 

"  Amborum  gladiis  campus  rareedt  ab  AngUs, 
Defluit  et  numerus,  nutat  et  atteritur, 
Corruit  a{^K)eit4  oeu  sQva  minuta  seouri, 
Sic  nemus  AngHgen&m  dadtur  ad  nihflnm.** 
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CHAP.  XV.  neath  it.^     While  Harold  still  lived,  while  the  horse  and 
The  batUe  fcig  rider  still  fell  beneath  his  axe,  the  heart  of  Eng^land 

undecided        ,  . 

while  failed  not,  the  hope  of  England  had  not  wholly  passed 
lived.  away.  Around  the  twofold  ensigns  the  war  was  still 
fiercely  raging,  and  to  that  point  every  eye  and  every 
arm  in  the  Norman  host  was  directed.  The  battle  had 
raged  ever  since  nine  in  the  morning,  and  evening  was 
now  drawing  in.^  New  efforts,  new  devices,  were  needed 
to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  English,  diminished  as 
were  their  numbers,  and  wearied  as  they  were  with  the 
niearohen  livelong  toil  of  that  awfnl  day.  The  Duke  bade  his  archers 
the  air.  shoot  up  in  the  air,  that  their  arrows  might,  as  it  were, 
fall  straight  from  heaven.'^  The  effect  was  immediate  and 
fearful.  No  other  device  of  the  wily  Duke  that  day  did 
such  frightful  execution.  Helmets  were  pierced  ;  eyes  were 
put  out ;  men  strove  to  guard  their  heads  with  their  shields,^ 
and,  in  so  doing,  they  were  of  course  less  able  to  wield  their 
axes.  And  now  the  supreme  moment  drew  near.  There 
was  one  point  of  the  hill  at  which  the  Norman  bowmen 

*  Wid.  Amb.  533 ; 

"...  Dux  prospexit  Eegem  super  ardua  montifl 
Aoriter  instantes  dilaoerare  suoe." 
Will.  Malms,  iii.  242.     "  Yaluit  hsec  vioissitudo,  modo  illis  modo  istis  vin- 
centibus,  quantum  Haroldi  vita  monun  fecit.** 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  "  Ab  hor&  diei  terti&  usque  nocUs  crepusculum  suis 
adversariis  restiUt  fortissime,  et  seipsum  pugnando  tarn  fortiter  defendit  et 
tarn  strenue  ut  viz  ab  hostili  interimi  poeset  agmine.**    Od.  iz.  56  ; 

fftot  8*  ^iKtoi  iMMTGriaa^To  fiouXvriifdf, 
Koi  r6rt  8jjf  'RUcovu  icKh€»  taiiAcajmt  *Kyaioit. 
'  See  the  full  account  in  the  Roman  de  Rou,  13275-13296.    So  Heiuy  of 
Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  763)  ;  "  Doouit  igitur  Dux  Williehnus  viros  sagit- 
tariofl  ut  non  in  hostem  directe,  sed  in  aera  sureum  sagittas  emitt«neni» 
cuneum  hostilem  sagittis  csecarent,  quod  Anglis  magno  fuit  detrimento.** 
Henry  ia  copied  by  Ralph  of  Diss,  X  Scriptt.  480,  and  Bromtcm,  960. 
«  Roman  de  Rou,  13287  ; 

"  Quant  li  saetes  reveneient,  £t  H  plusors  les  oilz  crevoent ; 

De  8or  les  testes  lor  chadent,      No  n*osoent  les  oilz  ovrir, 
Chles  \i  viaires  lor  poryoent,         Ne  lor  viaires  descovrir." 
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were  bidden  specially  to  aim  with  their  truest  skill.     As  ohap.  xv. 
twilight  was  coming  on,  a  mighty  shower  of  arrows '  was 
launched  on  its  deadly  errand  against  the  defenders  of  the 
Standard.     There  Harold  still  fought ;  ^  his  shield  bristled 
with  Norman   shafts;   but  he  was  still  unwounded   and 
unwearied.     At  last  another  arrow,  more  charged  with 
destiny  than  its  fellows,  went  still  more  truly  to  its  mark. 
Falling  like  a  bolt  from  heaven,  it  pierced  the  King's  Harold 
right  eye;    he  clutched  convulsively  at  the  weapon,  he  in  the  eye 
broke    off   the   shaft,   his  axe    dropped  from   his  hand,  2^^" 
and   he  sank  in  agony  at  the   foot  of  the    Standard.^  ^  p*h. 
Meanwhile  twenty  knights  who  had  bound  themselves  to  romi^  the 
lower  or  to  bear  off  the  English  ensigns  strove  to  cut^*"^^*^- 

'  Boman  de  Rou,  13293 ; 

"  Saetes  plus  eqpesaemeiit 
Yoloent  ke  plaie  par  vent.** 
So  Henry  of  HunUngdon  (u.  a.),  who  is  again  followed  by  Ralph  and  Brom* 
ton;  "Interea  totns  imber  sagittarionim  oeddit  drca  Regem  HanJclimiy 
et  ipse  in  ooulo  perciusaB  comiit.'* 
•  Wid.  Amb.  543 ; 

"  Per  nimias  oedes  nam  bellica  jura  tenentes 
Heraldus  cogit  peigere  camis  iter.** 
'  Roman  de  Ron,  13297 ; 
"Issi  avint  k*une  saete  E  Herant  Ta  par  aXr  traite, 

Ki  de  verz  li  del  ert  chaete,  Get^  a  lee  mains,  si  Ta  fraite. 

F^ri  Heraut  de  bus  Toil  dreit,  For  li  chief  ki  Ta  ddu 

Ki  l*un  dee  oilz  U  a  toleit ;  S'est  apui^  sor  son  escu.** 

This  Boene,  the  turning-point  of  all  English  history,  is  yividly  shown  in 
the  Ti^>e8try,  pi.  16.  Wace  places  it  too  early  in  the  battle.  William 
of  Poitlen  and  the  English  writers  do  not  mention  the  manner  of  the 
King*8  death.  All  that  Florence  can  utter  is,  "  heu,  ipsemet  ceddit  ere- 
pusculi  tonpore.**  William  of  Malmeebury  (iii.  242)  says,  "  Jactu  sagitt» 
violato  oerebro  prooubuit,*'  and  in  the  next  chapter,  after  describing 
Harold*s  exploits  (see  above,  p.  473),  how  every  Norman  who  came  near 
him  was  cut  down,  adds  the  remarkable  expression,  "quapropter,  ut  dixi, 
eminus  letaH  arundine  ictus  mortem  implevit."  Compare — ^if  any  com- 
parison be  not  sacrilege — the  death  of  Richard,  son  of  Richard  King  of 
the  Romans,  at  the  siege  of  Berwick  in  1296  (Walt.  Hem.  ii.  98);  "Ibi 
oorruit  frater  Comitis  Comubis,  miles  strenuissimus  [Harold*s  own  epithet], 
qui  quum  ad  hostes  ci^ut  in  altum  origeret,  in  ipsum  oculari  aperturik 
galen  percussus  telo,  confestim  ceddit  et  expiravit.**  Between  1066  and 
1 296  the  nose-piece  had  been  exchanged  for  the  vizor. 

VOL.  in.  K  k 
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CHAP.  XV.  their  way  to  the  same  spot.  Most  of  the  twenty  paid  for  their 
venture  with  their  lives,  but  the  survivors  succeeded  in 
Harold  their  attempt.  Four  of  them  reached  the  Standard  at  the 
byEuatace  Very  moment  when  Harold  fell.  Disabled  as  he  was,  the 
^er^  King  strove  to  rise ;  the  four  rushed  upon  him  and 
despatched  him  with  various  wounds.*  Their  names  are 
given;  one  of  the  four  was  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  who 
might  deem  that  in  such  a  deed  of  butchery  he  was  repeating 
his  old  exploit  at  Dover.  Nor  need  we  be  amazed  to  find 
the  son  of  Guy  of  Pontbieu  foremost  in  doing  despite  to  the 
man  who  had  once  been  his  father's  prisoner.  The  other 
two,  Hugh  of  Montfort  and  the  younger  Walter  Giffard, 
were  no  less  eager  to  share  in  the  bloody  work.*  The 
deeds  of  the  four  are  reckoned  up,  but  we  know  not  how  to 
share  them  among  the  actors.  One  pierced  through  the 
shield  of  the  dying  King  and  stabbed  him  in  the  breast ; 
another  smote  him  with  the  sword  just  below  the 
fastenings  of  his  helmet.  But  life  was  still  in  him;  as 
he  still  struggled,  a  third  pierced  his  body  through  with 
his  lance,  and  a  fourth  finished  the  work  by  striking 
off  his  leg  with  his  sword.^     Such  was  the  measure  which 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  763  C.     "  Irrumpens  autem  multitado  equitum 
Begem  vulneratum  interfedt.*' 

'  Guy  of  Amiens  (537)  gives  Uieir  names.    Eustace  has  been  already 

mentioned ; 

"  Alter  ut  Hectorides,  Pontiyi  nobilis  hseres  ; 

Hos  comitatur  Hugo  promptus  in  officio ; 

QuartuB  Gil&rdus  patris  a  cognomine  dictus  ; 

Regis  ad  exitium  quattuor  arma  ferunt." 

*  lb.  545 ; 

"  Per  dipeum  primus  dissolvens  cuspide  pectus, 
Effuso  madidat  sanguinis  imbre  solum. 

Tegmine  sub  galee  caput  amputat  ense  seoundus, 

Et  telo  ventris  tertius  exta  rigat.  , 

Absoidit  oozam  quartus,  procul  egit  ademptam ; 

Taliter  oodsum  terra  cadaver  habet." 
See  Appendix  NN. 

The  death  of  Harold  reminds  one  of  the  death  of  Patioklos  (R.  zvi.  818)  ; 

^Etrrwp  8*,  c&t  cTkt'  Ilar^oxA^  fAey60vfunf 

biff  dmxaiSfifyw,  0€0XfffUvt»  6^(4  X<*^^ 
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the  boasted  chivalry  of  Normandy  meted  out  to  a  prince  ohap.  xv. 
who  had  never,  dealt  harshly  or  cruelly  by  either  a 
domestic  or  a  foreign  foe.  But  we  must  add^  in  justice 
to  the  Conqueror,  that  he  pronounced  the  last  brutal 
insult  to  be  a  base  and  cowardly  act,  and  he  expelled 
the  doer  of  it  from  his  army.* 

The  blow  had  gone  truly  to  its  mark.   Harold  had  fallen, 
as  his  valiant  brothers  had  fallen  before  him.    And  with 
the  King  the  ensigns  of  his  kingdom  had  fallen  also.     In  Fate  of 
the  struggle  in  which  he  fell,  his  own  Standard  of  the  gn^j^ 
Fighting  Man  was   beaten   to   the  ground ;   the  golden 
Dragon,  the  ensign  of  Cuthred  and  ^Ifred^  was  carried 
off  in  triumph.^     Still  all  was  not  over.     The   sons  of 
Godwine  had  fallen,  and  England  had  &llen  with  them. 
As  ever  in  this  age,  everything  turned  on  the  life  of  one 
man^  and  the  one  man  who  could  have  guarded  and  saved 
England  was  taken  from  her.     The  men  who  fought  upon 
the  hill  of  Senlac  may  have  been  too  deeply  busied  with 
the  duty  of  the  moment  to  look  forward  to  the  fiiture 
chances  of  their  country.     But  they  knew  at  least  that 
with  their  King^s  death  that  day's  battle  was  lost.^    Yet,  The 
even  when  Harold  had  fallen,  resistance  did  not  at  once  and^Souae- 
cease.     As  long  as  there  was  a  ray  of  light  in  the  heaven,  ^^  ■'^ 
as  long  as  an  English  arm  had  strength  to  lifb  axe  or 

iiyX^ftokSv  fid  el  ^XOt  kwt6.  crrlxa^,  oZra  91  Zcvpi 
Pttarov  Iff  Ktvtwa'  9id  upd  di  x^iAxdv  ikouffft. 
»  See  Appendix  NN. 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  763  C.  **  Viginti  aatem  eqmtes  strenmssimi 
fidem  snam  dedenmt  invicem  quod  Anglorum  catervam  pemunpentes 
signum  regium  quod  vocatur  Standard  amperent.  Quod  dmn  faceient, 
plures  eonun  oociid  sunt ;  pan  autem  eorum,  tU  gladiis  {actft.  Standard 
asportaTit.**  But  it  would  seem  fixim  Waoe  that  it  was  rather  the  Dragon 
which  was  carried  off  (13956) ; 

"  L^estendart  unt  k  terre  mis,  E  U  meiUor  de  see  amis ; 

Et  U  Reis  Heraut  unt  ocds  Id  gon&non  h  or  unt  pris." 

So  directly  after  (13965)  ;  "  E  Testendart  out  abatu.**  And  so  again,  14013. 
'  Draoo  Kormannious,  i.  1423 ;  "Nam  belli  fieret  finis  jam  rege  perempto.** 

K  k  2 
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CHAP.  XV.  javelin,  the  personal  following  of  King  Harold  continued 

Utter         the  unequal  strife.^    Worn  out  by  the  strain  of  a  long 

of  the         resistance,  while  the   Normans,  as  assailants,  seemed  to 

^JJjf^'draw  fresh  vigour  from  the  conflict,"  they,  the  highest 

lowing.       nobility,   the    most    valiant    soldiery   of   England,   were 

slaughtered  to  a  man.'     Quarter  was  neither  given  nor 

asked  ;*  not  a  man  of  the  comitate  fled ;  not  a  man  was 

taken  captive.    There,   around  the  fallen  Standard,  we 

may  call  up  before  our  eyes  the  valiant  deaths  of  those 

few  warriors  of  Senlac  whose  names  we  know.    There 

fell  Thurkill  and  Oodric  beside  their  friend  and  former 

Earl.     There  -^Ifwig  died  by  his  royal  nephew,  leaving 

an   inheritance   of  sorrow  to   the  house   over  which  he 

ruled.     And  there  the  East- Anglian  deacon  lay  in  death 

by  the  side  of  the  lord  whom,  from  his  early  days,  he  had 

Leofrio       served  so  faithftilly.'    Those  alone  escaped,  who^  smitten 

escape        down  by  wounds,  were  on  the  morrow  thrown  aside  as  dead, 

wounded,    j^^^  ^j^^  g^jjj  breathed,  and  who  in  time  gained  strength 

Leofiric       enough  to  seek  their  homes  and  still  to  serve  their  country. 

dioB 

November  Abbot  Lcofric,  sick  and  weary,  made  his  way  home  to  die 
^'  in  his  own  Oolden  Borough;*  and  Ansgar,  the  valiant 

'  The  reaistance  of  the  heaTj-anned  English  after  the  death  of  Hardd  is 
shown  most  distinctly  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  i6;  but  it  is  confined  to  the 
heavy 'armed. 

*  Will.  Pict.  137.  "Yideront  Normannos  non  mnltom  decreviaw  per- 
emptomm  casu,  et  quasi  viriom  incrementa  pugnando  smnerent,  aciias 
quam  in  principio  imminere.** 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  "Comites  etiam  Qyrth  et  Leofwinus  fratres  illius 
cecidere,  et  fere  nobiUtas  totius  Anglis.**  This  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
Worcester  Chronicle;  ''Dser  weai^  ofilsgen  Harold  kyng  and  Leofwine 
eorl  his  bro'Sor  and  Gyi^  eorl  his  bro'Kor  and  fda  godra  manna.** 

*  Guy  indeed  says  (553),  "  Bella  negant  Angli ;  veniam  poeount  superati  ;** 
but  nothing  of  the  sort  is  implied  either  in  William  of  Poitiers  or  in  the 
Tapestry.  'WHliam  (137)  speaks  of  "  Duds  earn  ssevitiam  quie  nnlli  contra 
stanti  paroeret,**  and  the  Tapestry  (pi.  x6)  shows  all  the  heavy-armed  English 
lying  dead. 

*  See  above,  p.  439. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1066.  "And  }ia  wss  Leofric  abbot  of  Burh  si  )«t  ika 
feord,  and  sieclode  \mt,  and  com  ham,  and  wes  dnd  sone  )«er«efter  on  salre 
halgan  nueaseniht.** 
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Staller,    was  borne  back  to   London,  his  body  disabled  ohap.xv. 
by  honourable  wounds^  but  his  heart  still  stout  and  his 
wit  still  keen  to  keep  up  resistance  to  the  last.^ 

Few  however  could  those  have  been  who  escaped  by 
accidents  like  these.  As  a  rule,  no  man  of  Harold's  fol- 
lowing who  marched  to  Senlac  found  his  way  back  from 
that  fatal  hill.  The  nobility^  the  warlike  flower,  of  southern 
and  eastern  England  was  utterly  cut  off.  But  we  cannot 
blame  men  of  meaner  birth  and  fame  for  not  showing  the 
same  desperate  valour.  Night  was  now  coming  on,  and, 
under  cover   of  the  darkness,^  the  light-armed  took  to  Flight  of 

,  ,  the  light* 

flight.^     Some  fled  on  foot,  some,  like  the  two  traitors  at  anned. 
Maldon,^  on   the    horses   which   had   carried   the  fsdlen 
leaders  to  the  battle.*     The  Normans  pursued,  and,  as  in  Pursuit  of 

.  .  the  Kor- 

an earlier  stage  of  the  day,  the  flying  English  found  mans ; 

means  to  take  their  revenge  upon  their  conquerors.*    On  g^hter 

the  north  side  of  the  hill  the   descent  is  steep,  almost  *^^*^®.P"'" 

Buere  in 

precipitous,  the  ground  is  irregular  and  marshy.     No  place  Malfoese. 
could  be  less  suited  for  horsemen^  unaccustomed  to  the 


*  Wid.  Amb.  68i ; 

**  Intus  erat  quidam  contractus  debilitate 
Benum,  deque  pedum  segnis  ab  officio ; 
Yulnera  pro  patri&  quoniam  numerosa  reoepit ; 
Lectic&  vehitur  mobilitate  carens." 

*  lb.  557 ; 

**  Vesper  erat,  jam  cardo  diem  volvebat  ad  umbras, 
Viotorem  fecit  quum  Dens  esse  Ducem. 
Solum  deviotis  noz  et  fbga  profuit  Anglis, 
Densi  per  latebras  et  tegimen  nemoris.** 
Draco  Nonnannicus,  i.  1427; 

"  Labitur  a  oentro  Phcebus,  Neptunia  regna 
Dum  petit,  annatis  jam  sua  teiga  dabat.** 
'  Ti^>estiy,  pi.  16.     "Fug&  vertunt  Ang^.**    The  fliers  aro  all  light- 
armed. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  37a. 

'  Win.  Pict.  157.     "In  fbgam  itaque  conversi  quantodus  abierunt>  alii 
raptis  equis,  nonnulH  pedites." 

*  Plut.  Crass.  24 ;  awpdrrarSv  l<rriv  dfAvrofUvov$  In  ^dbfcotfoi  xci  riji  *pv^ 
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oflAP.  XV.  country,  to  pursue,  even  by  daylight,  light-armed  foot,  to 
many  of  whom  every  step  of  g^round  was  well  known.  In  the 
darkness  or  imperfect  light  of  the  evening,  their  case  was 
still  more  hopeless  than  in  the  like  case  earlier  in  the  day. 
In  the  ardour  of  pursuit  horse  and  man  fell  headforemost 
over  the  steep,  where  they  were  crushed  by  the  fell, 
smothered  in  the  morass,  or  slain  outright  by  the  swords 
Eustace  and  clubs  of  the  English.  For  the  fugitives,  seeing  the 
WilHam  plight  of  their  pursuers,  once  more  turned  and  slaughtered 
"''"^*'  them  without  mercy.  Count  Eustace,  deeming  that  a  new 
English  force  had  come  to  the  rescue,  turned  with  fifty 
knights,  and  counselled  William  to  sound  a  retreat.  He 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  Duke  that,  if  he  pressed  on,  it 
would  be  to  certain  death.  The  words  were  hardly  out 
of  his  mouth,  when  a  blow,  dealt  in  the  darkness,  struck 
the  Count  between  the  shoulder-blades,  and  he  was  borne 
off  with  blood  flowing  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils.^  But 
William  pressed  on;  his  good  fortune  saved  him  from 
the  bad  luck  of  his  less  fortunate  soldiers,  and  he  did  not 
End  of  the  comc  back  to  the  hill  till  all  danger  was  over.  This  was 
the  last  scene  of  the  battle,  and  no  scene  stamped  itself 
more  deeply  on  the  minds  of  the  descendants  of  the  victors. 
The  name  of  Malfosse^  borne  for  some  ages  by  the  spot 
where  the  flying  English  turned  and  took  their  last 
revenge,  showed  how  heavy  was  the  loss  which  the  victors 
there  met  with  in  the  very  hour  of  their  triumph.* 

>  This  adventure  of  Eustace  is  described  at  length  by  William  of  Poitien 
(137).  William  seems  now  to  be  anned  with  a  bn^en  lanoe ;  "  Terribilior 
cum  parte  haste  quam  grandia  spicula  vibrantes.*'  He  calls  back  Eustace 
from  his  flight ;  **  Eustachium  Comitem  cum  militibus  quinquaginta  aver* 
sum  et  receptui  signa  canere  volentem  ne  abiret  firili  voce  compdlaTlt.*' 
The  blow  given  to  Eustace  is  thus  described  (138) ;  "Haso  inter  verba  per- 
cussus  Eustachius  inter  scapulas  ictu  sonoro,  cujus  gravitatem  statim  sanguis 
demonstrabat  naribus  et  ore.** 

'  This  last  scene  of  the  battle  is  left  out  by  Wace  and  Guy  (^Amiens,  but 
it  comes  out  very  strongly  in  William  of  Poitiers^  137;  "Rediit  tamen 
fUgientibus  oonfidentia,  nacUs  ad  renovandum  oertamen  maySiTMuri  <^^;K>f • 
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I  have  thus  described,  as  well  as  I  could  reconcile  chap.  xv. 
various  and  conflicting  narratives,  the  chief  vicissitudes  ^®^  ^i 
and  incidents  of  this  memorable  and  hard-fought  battle,  of  Harold. 
On  its  historic  importance  I  need  not  dwell;  it  is  the 
very  subject  of  my  history.  England  was  not  yet  con- 
quered. The  invader,  as  it  was,  had  hard  struggles  to  go 
through  before  he  gained  full  possession  of  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  Had  Harold  lived,  had  another  like 
Harold  been  ready  to  take  his  place,  we  may  well  doubt 
whether,  even  after  the  overthrow  of  Senlac,  England 
would  have  been  conquered  at  all.  As  it  was,  though 
England  was  not  yet  conquered,  yet,  from  this  moment, 
her  complete  conquest  was  only  a  matter  of  time.  The 
Norman  had  to  fi^^e  much  local  resistance  against  the 
establishment  of  his  power;  he  had  to  quell  many  local 
revolts  after  the  establishment  of  his  power ;  but  he  never 
again  met  Englishmen  in  a  pitched  battle ;  he  never  again 
had  to  fight  for  his  Crown  against  a  rival  King  at  the 
head  of  a  national  army.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  from 
the  memorable  day  of  Saint  Calixtus  that  we  may  fairly 
date  the  overthrow,  what  we  know  to  have  been  only  the 
imperfect  and  temporary  overthrow,  of  our  ancient  and 

tmutatem,  pnerapti  vallU  [vaillil]  et  freqnentiain  fossarum.**  Orderic 
(501  D),  who  partly  follows  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  36),  is  fuller;  "Nam 
creaoentefl  herbsd  antiquum  aggerem  t^^bant,  ubi  smmuopere  currentes 
Normamii  oum  equis  et  armis  ruebant ;  ao  sese,  dmn  mius  super  altenmi 
repente  cadebat,  vicissim  eKsdnguebant.  Ibi  nimirum  fugientibus  Anglis 
rediit  confidentia.  Oementes  enim  opportunitatem  prserupti  vcUli  et  fire* 
quentium  fossarum,  inopinato  restitenmty  in  unom  oollecti  sunt,  et  Nor- 
mannis  magnam  stragem  fiirtiter  intulenrnt.**  He  says  that  fifteen  thousand 
of  the  Normans  were  killed  at  this  point,  which  must  surely  be  the  number 
of  the  slain  in  the  whole  battle.  He  mentions  one  only  by  name,  "  Egi- 
nulfuB  Aquilensis  oppidanus,**  of  whose  descendants  we  shall  hear,  and  often 
honourably,  hereafter.  The  name  of  MaJfotse  comes  from  the  Ghronicon  de 
Bello,  5.    See  Appendix  NN. 

I  do  not  feel  at  all  dear  about  the  reading  of  the  words  in  Italics.  There 
is  a  "  prserupta  vallis,**  but  the  palisade  could  hardly  be  called  a  "  vaUum,** 
and  I  greatly  doubt  about  Orderic^s  "antiquus  agger/*  The  gender  of 
"  valUs**  howevw  in  William  of  Poitiers  is  odd. 
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OHAP.  XV.  free  Teutonic  England.  In  the  eyes  of  men  of  the  next 
generation  that  day  was  the  fatal  day  of  England,  the  day 
of  the  sad  overthrow  of  our  dear  country,  the  day  of  her 
handing  over  to  foreign  lords.^  From  that  day  forward 
the  Normans  began  to  work  the  will  of  Qod  upon  the  folk 
of  England,  till  there  were  lefb  in  England  no  chiefs  of 
the  land  of  English  blood,  till  all  were  brought  down  to 
bondage  and  to  sorrow,  till  it  was  a  shame  to  be  called 
an  Englishman,^  and  the  men  of  England  were  no  more 
a  people.^ 

Militaiy         Looking  also  at  the  fight  of  Senlac  simply  as  a  battle,  it 
of  the         is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  all  military  history.     Two 
battle.        utterly  opposite  systems  of  warfare  came  into  conflict  under 
two  commanders^  each  worthily  matched  against  the  other 
Skill  and     both  in  conduct  and  in  personal  prowess.     We  read  with 
shown  on    equal   admiration   of  the  consummate  skill  with   which 
both  ados.  j^^yqH  chose  his  position  and  his  general  scheme  of  action, 
and  of  the  wonderful  readiness  with  which  William  formed 
and  varied  his  plans  as  occasion  served,  how  he  seized  on 
every  opportunity,  and  made  even  discomfiture  serve  his 
final  purpose.   And  each  chief  was  thoroughly  and  worthily 
served  by  at  least  a  part  of  his  army.     As  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  soldierly  qualities,  one  hardly  knows  which  side  to 
admire   most.     Each   nation  displayed,  in   this  the  first 
important  battle  in  which  they  met  as  enemies,  qualities 
which  to  this  day  remain  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
two  nations  respectively.  The  French — for  the  praise  must 

>  Win.  Malms,  iii.  245.  '*II]a  Mi  dies  fittalis  Anglise,  ftmestum  ex- 
ddium  dulds  patris,  pro  novorum  dominormn  commutatione." 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  lib.  vi. ;  Soriptt.  p.  Bed.  a  12.  "Quiun  jam  Domini  justam 
▼olmitatem  super  Anglorum  gentem  Normanni  compldssent,  nee  jam  vix 
aUcpiis  princeps  de  progenie  Anglorum  esset  in  Angli&,  sed  omnes  ad  ser- 
vitutem  et  ad  moerorem  redact!  essent ;  ita  etiam  ut  AngHcum  yocari  esset 
opprobrio.** 

'  lb.  lib.  vii;  Sorippt.  p.  Bed.  2x3.  "Declaratum  constat  quomodo 
IXmiinus  salutem  et  honorem  genti  Anglorum  pro  mentis  abstulerit  et  jam 
populum  non  esse  jusserit.*' 
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not  be  confined  to  the  native  Normans  only — displayed  a  chap.  xv. 
gallantry  at  once  impetuons  and  steady,  and  a  quickness 
and  intelligence  in  obeying  difficult  orders  which  is  above 
all  praise.  They  came  again  and  again  to  the  charge^  un- 
dismayed by  repeated  reverses,  and  they  knew  how  to  carry 
out  successfully  the  elaborate  stratagem  of  the  feigned 
flight.  This  last  task  must  have  been  all  the  harder, 
because  it  seems  not  to  have  been  a  deliberate  scheme 
planned  from  the  beginning,  but  to  have  been  suggested 
to  William's  ready  wit  by  the  needs  of  the  moment. 
Yet  almost  more  admirable^  and  far  more  touching^  is  the 
long,  stubborn,  endurance  of  the  English,  keeping  their 
post  through  nine  hours  of  constant  defence,  never  yielding 
till  death  or  utter  weariness  relieved  them  from  their  toil. 
Had  the  whole  English  host  been  like  Harold's  own  follow- 
ing, the  defeat  of  Senlac  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
changed  into  a  victory.  Even  writers  in  the  Norman 
interest  allow  that  so  g^reat  was  the  slaughter,  so  general 
at  one  time  was  the  flight  of  the  Norman  host,  that 
nothing  but  the  visible  interference  of  God  on  behalf  of 
the  righteous  cause  could  have  given  William  the  victory.^ 
The  battle  was  lost  through  the  error  of  those  light^armed  The  batUe 
troops,  who,  in  disobedience  to  the  Eling's  orders,  broke  throogh 
their  line  to  pursue.  Their  error  was  a  grievous  and  aJJ^*^" 
fatal  one,  but  it  was  the  natural  error  of  high-spirited  and  the  lirfit- 
untried  men,  eager  for  combat  and  for  distinction,  and 
chafing  no  doubt  at  the  somewhat  irksome  restraints  in- 
volved in  Harold's  plan  of  defence.  And  some  credit  is  due 
to  them  and  to  their  immediate  leaders  for  the  skill  and 
presence  of  mind  with  which  they  did  their  best  to  retrieve 
their  error.  Indeed,  as  far  as  they  themselves  were  con- 
cerned, they  did  retrieve  it  amply.  Never  was  a  battle 
more  stoutly  contested  between  abler  generals  supported  by 
more  valiant  soldiers.    Like  the  whole  English  history  of 

*  See  the  quot«tioQ  from  Eadmer  in  p.  481. 
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CHAP.  XV.  this  age,  it  shows  how  little  the  English  people  had  really 
gone  back  in  any  true  patriotic  or  military  qualities. 
But  again  it  shows  how  wholly  everything  depended  on 
the  presence  of  some  one  man  ready  and  fit  to  seize  the 
post  of  command  at  the  right  moment.  As  long  as  an 
Eadmund  or  a  Harold  is  forthcoming,  defeat  may  alternate 
with  victory,  but  even  defeat  never  is  disgrace.  How  the 
same  people  fared  under  an  unworthy  King  we  have  seen 
throughout  the  long  wretchedness  of  the  reign  of  -^thel- 
red.  How  they  fared  under  selfish  and  vacillating  chiefs 
we  shall  see  in  the  interregnum  which  followed  the  death 
of  Harold.  But  we  must  first  cast  one  more  look  upon 
Senlac  hill,  upon  the  victors  and  upon  the  vanquished.  We 
have  to  behold  William  the  Conqueror  in  his  hour  of 
triumph,  and  we  have  the  hero  of  England  to  follow  to 
his  grave. 

§  5.  Tie  Burial  of  Harold. 
October — December,  1066. 

William  The  fight  was  now  over ;  night  had  closed  in,  and  those 
the  hill,  among  the  English  host  who  had  not  fallen  around  their 
King  had  left  the  field  under  cover  of  the  darkness. 
William  now  came  back  to  the  hill,  where  all  resistance  had 
long  been  over.  He  looked  around,  we  are  told,  on  the 
dead  and  dying  thousands,  not  without  a  feeling  of  pity 
that  so  many  men  had  &llen,  even  as  a  sacrifice  to  his 
own  fancied  right.*  But  the  victory  was  truly  his  own ; 
in  the  old  phrase  of  our  Chroniclers,  the  Frenchmen  had 
possession  of  the  place  of  slaughter.^    A  place  of  slaughter 

*  Wm.  Piot.  138.  "  Sic  Victoria  conBumm»t&,  ad  aream  belli  regressiu), 
repperit  stragem,  qiiam  non  absque  miseratione  conspexit,  tametai  fiwstam  in 
impioB,  tametai  tynumom  ooddere  ait  pukrum,  funk  gloriosimi,  benefido 
gratmn.**     Cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  282,  note  5. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  ''And  )»  Frencyscan  ahton  wsektowe  geweald, 
ealUwa  heom  God  u'Ke  for  foloes  synnon.** 
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indeed  it  was,  where,  from  mom  till  twilight,  the  axe  and  chap.  xv. 
javelin  of  England,  the  lance  and  bow  of  Normandy,  had 
done  their  deadly  work  at  the  bidding  of  the  two  mightiest 
captains  upon  earth.  Dead  and  dying  men  were  heaped 
around,  and  nowhere  were  they  heaped  so  thickly  as 
around  the  &llen  Standard  of  England.  There,  where  the 
flower  of  England'^s  nobility  and  soldiery  lay  stretched  in 
death,^  there,  where  the  banner  of  the  Fighting  Man  now 
lay  beaten  to  the  ground,  the  Conqueror  knelt,  he  gave  his 
thanks  to  God,  and  bade  his  own  banner  be  planted  as  the 
sign  of  the  victory  which  he  had  won.  He  bade  the  dead  be 
swept  aside ;  the  ducal  tent  was  pitched  in  this,  as  it  were, 
the  innermost  sanctuary  of  the  Conquest,  and  meat  and  His  mid- 
drink  were  brought  for  his  repast  in  the  midst  of  the  ^"  * 
ghastly  trophies  of  his  prowess.  In  vain  did  Walter  Giffard 
warn  him  of  the  rashness  of  such  an  act.  Many  of  the 
English  who  lay  around  were  not  dead ;  many  were  only 
slightly  wounded ;  they  would  rise  and  escape  in  the  night, 
or  they  would  seek  to  have  their  revenge,  well  pleased  to 
sell  their  lives  at  the  price  of  the  life  of  a  Norman.'  But 
the  strong  heart  of  William  feared  not ;  Qoi  had  guarded 
him  thus  far,  and  he  trusted  in  Gt)d  to  guard  him  still. 
Then  he  took  off  his  armour ;  his  shield  and  helmet  were 
seen  to  be  dinted  with  many  heavy  blows,  but  the  person  of 
the  Conqueror  was  unhurt.'     He  was  hailed  by  the  loud 

^  WHL  Pict.  138.    **  Late  solmn  openiit  sordidatuB  in  oni(»e  floe  Anglioe 
nofailitatiB  atque  juventutiB." 
'  Boman  de  Bon,  14026 ; 

"  Ki  par  noit  koident  relever,  Ne  chaut  cheeotm  de  sa  vie, 

Et  par  noit  kmdent  eecaper ;  Ne  li  chaut  pdz  ki  Tode, 

Mais  mnlt  se  kmdent  ainz  Tengier,  Mais  ke  il  ait  un  Nohnant  mort.** 
£t  mult  se  kuident  Tendre  chier. 

This  remarkable  passage  throws  light  on  the  esoi^  of  Aniqgar  and  Leofric. 

«  lb.  14055  ; 

"  li  oolps  virent  granz  en  Tescu 

£  li  hehne  out  quass^  v£u.** 

Win.  Malms,  iii.  244.    "  Et  proouldubio  dirina  ilium  manus  protexit,  ut 
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oHAP.  XV.  applause  of  his  troops,  likening  him  to  Roland  and  Oliver 
and  all  the  heroes  of  old.  Again  he  gave  thanks  to  God, 
again  he  thanked  his  faithful  followers,  and  sat  down  to 
eat  and  drink  among  the  dead.^ 

The  burial  The  Normans  watched  upon  the  hill  all  night.^  On  the 
SundAy,  morrow  of  that  fearful  Sabbath,  the  morning  light  of  the 
October  15.  ^y  ^f  Christian  worship  first  showed  the  full  horrors  of 
the  scene.  The  first  duty  was  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The 
Duke  went  over  the  ground  in  person,  superintending  the 
funeral  rites  of  the  slain  of  his  own  armj.^  Nor  had  he, 
either  by  temper  or  by  policy,  any  mind  to  treat  the  van- 
quished or  their  kinsfolk  with  needless  cruelty  or  insult. 
The  women  of  the  surrounding  country  Came  to  the  camp, 
praying  for  the  bodies  of  their  husbands,  sons,  and 
brothers,  and,  by  William's  express  order,  they  were 
allowed  to  take  them  away  for  burial  to  the  neighbouring 

nihil  sangmnis  ex  ejus  oorpore  hoitia  hauriret,  quamquam  iUom  tot  jaculis 
impeteret.*'  If  we  can  bdieve  Guy  of  Amiens  (555),  William  had  killed 
two  thousand  Englishmen  with  his  own  hand ; 

"  Dux  ibi  per  numerum  duo  millia  misit  ad  Orcum, 
Exceptis  aliis  millibus  innumeris.** 

Of.  AmrnianuB,  xxviii.  4 ;  **  Millia  hostium  iisdem  ut  heroSois  smulis  as- 
nignantes.*'  William  however  was  far  from  coming  up  to  the  measure  of 
Bomulus  in  the  battle  with  the  Etruscans,  when  14,000  of  the  enemy  were 
killed,  more  than  half  by  the  King*s  own  hand.  But  then  Plutaroh  (Bom. 
35)  pronounces  this  to  be  tcofuip  fw$w9€$f  ftoKXow  94  ikoM  UMioroif, 
1  Boman  de  Bou,  14073  ; 

"  A  la  champaigne  la  nuit  jut, 
Entre  li  morz  mainga  b  but. 
Diemaine  fu  el  demain.** 
•  Wid.  Amb.  561 ; 

"  Intor  defunctos  nootem  pausando  peregit 
Victor,  et  exqiectat  Lucifer  ut  redeat.*^ 


•  lb.  567 ; 


"  niuxi  postquam  Fhoebi  cJarissima  lampas 
Et  mundum  furvis  expiat  a  tenebris, 
Lustravit  campum,  tollens  et  csesa  suorum 
Corpora,  Dux  terre  condidit  in  gremio.** 
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towns  and  minsters.^    The  bodies  of  iElfwig-end  his  monks  chap.  xv. 
were  among  the  first  to  be  recognized  by  the  monastic  '*^?? 
garb  beneath  their  harness.     We   hear  nothing  of  the  monks, 
disposal  of  their  bodies,  but  we  know  that  their  presence  in 
the  fight  was  not  forgotten  by  the  Conqueror."    We  hear 
nothing  of  the  place  of  burial  of  Godric  or  Thurkill,  or  even 
of  that  of  Oyrth  and  Leofwine.    We  may  suppose  that  the 
bodies  of  the  two  Earls  were  borne  away  to  some  church  on 
one  of  the  many  estates  held  by  their  house  within  the  South- 
Saxon  land.'     But  there  was  still  one  corpse  which  was  Harold's 
not  forthcoming,  one  corpse  for  which,  when  it  was  found,  ^rtJ. 
the  stern  policy  of  the  victor   decreed  a  harsher  fiate.  «»">^* 
Wives  and  sisters  had  borne  away  the  bodies  of  Thegns 
and  churls,*  but  there  was  neither  wife  nor  sister  to  claim 
the  mangled    corpse   of  the  Emperor  of  Britain.     One 
widowed  Lady  sat  in  her  palace  at  Winchester,  weeping 
for  the  fate  of  Tostig,  perhaps  waiting  for  the  coming  of 
William."    And  where  was  the  other,   the  daughter  of 
^Ifgar,  the  wife  of  Harold,  the  bride  who,  as  William 

'  Will.  Plot  139.  "  Par  fuisset  Anglomxn,  qui  sese  per  injuriam  tantam 
pessumdedenmt  in  mortem,  cames  gul&  vnltaris  lupique  devorari,  onibus 
iiisepultis  campos  fore  sepultos.  GBBtemm  ilH  cradele  visa  est  tale  sup- 
pUdum.  Volentibus  ad  humandom  eos  coiUgere  Hberam  concessit  potes- 
tatem.**  So  more  at  length,  Boman  de  Boa,  14083-14092.  Guy  however 
(571)  says,    • 

**  Vermibus  atque  lupis,  avibus  canibusque  v(»randa» 
Deeerit  Anglorum  corpora  strata  solo.*' 
The  easiest  way  to  reconcile  the  statements  is  that  WiUiam  did  not  order 
the  burial  of  the  English ;  he  allowed  the  bodies  which  were  claimed  to  be 
carried  away,  but  those  which  were  unclaimed  remained  unburied. 

'  Of  William^s  dealings  with  the  New  Minster  I  shall  have  to  speak  in 
my  next  volume. 

'  William  of  Poitiers  (138)  simply  says,  "Propius  Begem  fratres  ejus 
duo  reperti  sunt.** 
*  Boman  de  Bou,  14083 ; 
"Li  nobles  dames  de  la  terre  U  lor  espoe  u  iik  u  freree ; 

Sunt  al^  lor  maris  querre ;  A  lor  villes  les  emporterenty 

li  unes  vunt  qu^rant  br  perefl;,       £  as  mostiers  les  enterrerent.** 
'  See  Appendix  L. 
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oHAP.  XV.  deemed,  had  usurped  the  place  which  was  designed  for  his 
own  child  ?  Are  we  to  deem  that  she  had  chosen  to  east 
in  her  lot  rather  with  her  recreant  brothers  than  with  her 
dauntless  husband  ?  Or  was  it  rather  that  she  bore  within 
her  a  future  hope  of  England^  one  to  whom  men  might 
fondly  look  as  an  MtheMng  bom  of  a  crowned  King  and 
his  Lady,  a  son  of  Harold  and  Ealdgyth,  a  grandson 
alike  of  iElfgar  and  of  Godwine?^  All  that  we  know  is 
that,  at  that  moment,  the  wife  of  Harold  was  far  away, 
perhaps  already  on  her  journey^  under  the  care  of  Eadwine 
and  Morkere,  to  seek  shelter  within  the  distant  walls  of 
Chester.*  But  there  were  still  those  who  loved  the  fallen 
hero ;  there  were  those  who  clave  to  him  in  life,  and  who 
in  death  would  not  forsake  him.  There  was  the  widowed 
mother,  bereaved  of  so  many  valiant  sons ;  there  were  the 
bedesmen  who  had  tasted  of  his  bounty,  and  the  woman 
who  had  loved  him  with  a  true,  if  an  unlawful  love.  It 
was  from  the  holy  house  of  Waltham  that  men  came  to 
OBgod  and  do  the  last  duty  to  the  dead  of  Senlac.  Two  of  the  canons 
come  from  ^^  Harold's  minster,  Osgod  and  iEthelric  the  Childmaster^ 
Waltham.  jj^^j  followed  the  march  of  the  English  host.  They  came, 
either  through  the  mere  instinct  of  aflFection  or,  as  was  told 
in  the  legends  of  their  house,  made  fearful  of  coming  evil 
through  the  mysterious  warning  which  the  Holy  Rood 
had  given  to  the  King/    They  followed  their  founder  to 

>  See  vol.  a.  p.  658. 

'  On  the  children  of  Harold  and  Ealdgyth  see  voL  iv.  Appendix. 
'  Flor.  Wig.  1066.     "  CujuB  [Haioldi]  morte  audita,  Comites  Edwinua 
et  MorkaruB  .  .  Lundonlam  venere,  et  sororem  suam  Aldgitham  Beginam 
fiiimptam  ad  Civitatem  Legionnm  misere.** 

Few  confuBions  were  ever  better  than  that  of  Peter  of  Langtoft,  i.  408 ; 
**  Edwyn  et  Markare,  de  la  parents 
Herald  fizGUxlwyny  en  Loundres la cyt^, 
F17  Bonnt  la  rayne,  Egithe  fu  nom^, 
Femme  al  ray  Edunaid,  si  Toimt  envity^ 
A  Karleomi  en  Wales  oil  ele  est  sauv^." 
The  wrong  Lady  is  sent  to  the  wrong  "  Oivitas  Legionmn." 

*  De  Inv.  c.  so.  "  Yiso  hoc  in&usto  auspido,  multo  ddore  correpti,  duos 
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the  hill  of  slaughter;  but  they  themselves  joined  not  in  chap. xv. 
the  fight ;  they  stood  afar  off  that  they  might  see  the  end.^ 
With  them,  it  may  be,  had  come  the  now  aged  Danish 
princess,  Gytha,  the  widow  of  Godwine,  the  mother  of 
the  three  heroes  who  had  died  beneath  the  fiillen  Standard. 
She  came  to  the  Duke  and  craved  the  body  of  her  royal  Gytha 

ftsks  fop 

son.     Three  sons  of  hers  had  fallen  by  his  hand  or  the  Harold'a 
hand  of  his  followers;   let  the  Conqueror  grant  one  at''**^^* 
least  of  the  three  to  be  honoured  with  solemn  and  royal 
rites.     Harold's  weight  in  gold  should  be  the  price  of  his 
burial  within  the  walls  of  his  own  minster.^     But  in  the 
case  of  his  gpreat  rival  the  Conqueror  was  inexorable.     His 
soul  was  indeed  too  lofty  to  be  moved   by  petty  spite 
towards  an  enemy  who  could  no  longer  harm  him.     But  wmiam 
his  policy  bade  him  to  brand  the  perjurer,  the  usurper,  the  ^^ 
excommunicate  of  the  Church,  the  despiser  of  the  ^^oly^^^a^ 
relics,  with  the  solemn  judgement  of  a  minister  of  righteous  the  sea- 

.^_  shore 

vengeance.     The  proffered  bribe  had  as  little  weight  with 

fratres  de  ecdesift  praecipiios  et  majoreB  natu,  Osegodum  Gnoppe  et  AOricum 
ChildemaiBter,  in  oomitatu  Begis  mifierant  ad  proelium,  ut,  cognitis  rei 
eyentibuSy  de  corpore  Regis  et  suorum  eoclesise  devotorum  coram  agerent» 
et,  si  fortona  sic  daret,  cadavera  reportarent."  Was  .^thelric  **  Magister 
Scholarum  "  between  Adelard  and  his  son  T  See  vol.  ii.  p.  44a. 

'  De  Inv.  c.  21.  "Fatales  hoc  Regis  eventus  seqnuti  foerant  a  longe 
nt  viderent  finem." 

*  Wid.  Amb.  577  ; 

"  Heraldi  mater,  nimio  oonstricta  dolore, 

Misit  adusque  Ducem,  postulat  et  precibus 
OrbatiB  misene  natis  tribus  et  viduatse, 
Pro  tribus  unius  reddat  ut  ossa  sibi. 
Si  placet,  ant  corpus  puro  preeponderet  auro.** 

Will.  Malms,  iii.  247.  "  CorpuB  Haroldi  matri  repetend  sine  pretio  misit, 
licet  illA  multum  per  legates  obtuHsset.**  (On  the  difference  between  these 
two  accounts,  see  Appendix  QQ.)  Both  these  versions  make  Gytha  simply 
send ;  but  the  words  of  William  of  Pdtiers  (138)  seem  rather  to  imply 
that  she  came  herself;  **  Tumulandnm  eum  Willelmo  agnomine  Maletto 
concessit,  non  matri  |»o  corp<»e  dileci»  prolis  auri  par  pondus  offerenti.'* 
So  Orderio  (502  C) ;  "Moesta  igitur  mater  Gufflelmo  Dud  pro  corpore 
Heraldi  par  auri  pondus  obtuUt.** 
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cHAP.xv.  him  as  it  had  with  the  Homeric  Achillens.^  He  whose 
insatiable  ambition  had  caused  the  slaughter  of  so  many 
men  should  not  himself  receive  the  honours  of  solemn 
burial.  He  was  not  indeed  to  be  lefb  to  dogs  and  vultures ; 
but  he  who  had  guarded  the  shore  while  living  should 
guard  it  still  in  death.'  A  cairn  on  the  South-Saxon 
shore,  raised  high  upon  the  rocks  of  Hastings,  should  be 
The  body  the  only  memorial  of  the  usurper.'  But  the  royal  corpse 
^^g^  was  still  unrecognized ;  it  had  been  thrown  aside  among 
^^1^^^®^"  the  other  bodies  which  lay  around  the  Standard,  when  the 
ground  was  cleared  for  William's  midnight  meal.  Who 
could  undertake  to  find  one  single  body  in  an  Aceldama? 
Who  could  undertake  to  recognize  a  form  mangled  and 
mutilated  by  the  base  malignity  of  unworthy  foes? 
Ealdgyth  was  far  away;  Gytha  could  not  be  asked  to 
take  upon  her  such  an  office.  The  two  faithful  priests  did 
their  best,  and  failed  in  the  attempt.*    There  was  one  alone 

'  H.  xxii.  351 ; 

M*  cf  K(P  a*  airr^  XP^V  lfA<rwj9at  Mrpn 
Aap9aifiSrji  npiafiof  oM'  &$  a4  yt  wSrrta  ft^rtip 
MtfAivrj  \€x4*<f<fi  yoffjfferm,  ty  riictv  oMi, 
dXA.d  Ki^ci  r€  lad  ole»ot  xardi  irdmu  iAaovrm, 
He  afterwards  (B.  xdv.  578)  receivee  the  gifts  of  Priam ;  that  is,  he  does 
not  reftifle  them ;  but  they  seem  to  have  no  share  in  bringing  about  his 
change  of  purpose. 

*  Will.  Pict.  138.  "Sdvit  non  decere  tali  oommerdo  aurum  acdpL 
j^Rstimavit  indignum  fore  ad  matris  libitum  sepeliri,  cujus  ob  nimiam  cupidi- 
tatem  insepulti  remanerent  innumerabiles.  Dictum  est  iUudendo,  oportere 
Bitum  esse  custodem  littoris  et  pelagi,  qu»  cum  annis  ante  vesanus  insedit.'* 
So  directly  after  "  in  littoreo  tumulo  jaces.'* 

»  Wid.  Amb.  582  ; 

"  Sed  Dux  iratus  prorsus  utrumque  negat ; 

Jurans  quod  potius  pnesentis  littora  portCis 

nil  oommittet  aggere  sub  lapidum. 

Eigo  Telut  fuerat  testatum  rupis  in  alto 

Pnecepit  daudi  vertioe  corpus  humi.** 
Cf.  H.  vii.  86 ; 

ail/16,  ri  ol  x^^o^ty  M  wXaru  *EXXjj9w6rr^  jt.tA. 

*  De  Inv.  21.  "Fratres  .  .  .  currant  ad  cadavera^  et  vertentes  ea  hue  et 
illucy  Domini  Regis  corpus  agnoscere  non  valentes.**  It  will  be  easily  seen 
tiiat  I  am  blending  the  two  stories.    See  Appendix  QQ. 
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who  could  be  trusted  for  the  moumfiil  duty;  one  who  CHAF.tt. 
knew  him,  alas,  too  well ;  one  who  had  loved  the  man  and 
not  the  King,  and  whose  lore,  it  may  be^  had  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  duty  or  the  policy  ot  the  ruler.    The  proud 
daughter  of  Ealdormen^  the  widow  of  two  Kings,  had  left 
him  to  his  fate;  it  was  one  of  humbler  rank,  whose  love 
had  brought  him  not  crowns  or  earldoms,  but  who  bad 
been  the  well-beloved  of  his  less  exalted  days,  who  was 
called  on  to  do  the  last  bidding  of  affection  upon  earths 
His  former  mistress,  Eadgyth  of  the  Swan's  Neck,  was 
brought  to  the  spot  by  Osgod  and  ^thelric,  and  was 
bidden  to  search  for  Harold  amid  the  slain.^     Her  eye  at 
last  recognized  the  disfigured  corpse,  not  by  its  mangled 
features,  but  by  marks  which  his  &ithful  priests,  perhiqw 
even  his  mother,  knew  not.^    The  body  thus  found  awaited 
the  bidding  of  the  Conqueror.    William  had  no  mind  for  S^mottn 
simple  insult  beyond  what  the  stem  bidding  of  his  policy  ^|^  y^ 
dictated.    Christian  burial  was  refused ;  yet  William  could 
show  to  the  corpse  of  Harold  honours  not  less  marked  thaA 
Kleomen^  had  shown  to  the  corpse  of  Lydiadas.*    The  it  is  buried 
mangled  limbs  were -wrapped  in  a  purple  robe,  and  tbe^o^^ 
body  was  borne  to  William's  dimp  by  the  sea-shore.^    The  2S|™ 
diarge  of  this    unhallowed    yet   honourable  burial  was 
entrusted  by  the  Duke  to  the  willing  hands  of  one  of 
his  own  chiefs,  who  was  at  least  not  the  personal  foe  of 

>  See  Appendix  BB. 

*  De  IsLY,  c.  ai.  ''Seoretioim  in  eo  olgnft  mnweni  oetaris  ampUuB,  «d 
nlteriora  intima  secretomm  ■ilmJiwn,  quatinas  ipaiiM  notittt  cerd^Mtfentor 
Beoretis  indidis  qui  eattetioribiu  non  potennt.**  So  WiU.  Pict.  138.  "Ipee, 
carcos  omni  deoore,  qoJbqadiMn  dgaia,  nequftqnam  fikoie,  recognitns  est.** 
Compare  the  finding  of  To8t%,  p.  374.  A  atory  of  the  same  sort  ia  told  by 
Rudolf  Glaber  (Ub.  iii.  0.  9;  DoobboM^  W.  38)  of  Odo  of  Chan^Migne. 

'  See  Hiat.  Fed.  Gov.  vt^  L  p.  ^i. 

*  WId.  Amb.  573; 

''Hecaldi  oorpoa  ocOegit  dilaoeratom, 
Colleotam  texit  sindone  pttrptnreft, 
Detnlit  et  100001  repeteoa  sua  eastra  marina, 
Bxpleat  Qt  aoUtaa  Ameris  ezsequias.** 

VOL.  m.  '   L  1 
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CHAP.  XV.  Harold  or  of  England.  By  the  care  of  William  Malet,  a 
name  again  to  appear  in  oar  history,  the  body  of  Harold 
the  son  of  Godwine  was  buried  beneath  a  heap  of  stones 
upon  the  rooks  of  Sussex.^ 

^^^  Thus  fisir  we  have  the  certain  guidance  of  contemporary 

writers.  Harold  died  on  Senlac  and  was  buried  on  the 
heights  of  Hastings.  But  there  are  two  other  tales^  the 
evidence  for  which  I  shall  discuss  elsewhere^^  but  whose 
substance  I  cannot  here  pass  by.  One  indeed,  with  some 
doubt  as  to  the  details,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  accept,  as 
resting  on  evidence  which,  though  not  strictly  contem- 
porary,  seems  fully  trustworthy.  The  other  is  a  mere 
romance,  food  for  the  comparative  mythologist  rather  than 
for  the  historian,  and  valuable  only  as  illustrating  a 
Legend  of  certain  ever-recurring  tendency  of  the  human  mind.  This 
escape.  is  the  well-known  tale,  which  told  that  Harold  did  not 
die  in  the  great  battle.  He  escaped^  it  was  said,  and 
lived  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  according  to  different 
accounts,  devoting  his  latter  days,  according  to  the  most 
celebrated  version,  to  a  life  of  penance.^  The  King^  so  the 
story  runs,  was  found  half  dead  by  some  of  the  women 
who  came  to  tend  the  wounded.  He  was  then  carried  to 
Winchester  by  two  men  of  middling  rank,  Th^^s  of  the 
lowest  class  or  churls  of  the  highest.'^    There  he  was 

»  Wid.  Amb.  587  ; 

'*  Extemplo  quidam  partim  Normanntis  et  Anglus, 

Compater  Henildi,  joasa  libenter  agit : 
Corpus  enim  Regis  dto  sustulit  et  sepelivity 

Imponens  li^ndem,  soripsit  et  in  titulo : 
'Per  mandata  Dudb,  Bex,  hie,  Heialde,  quiesoig, 
Ut  castes  maneas  littoris  et  pelagi.'  ** 
See  the  quotation  from  WilHain  of  Poitiers,  p.  512.    So  Ord.  Vit.  502  B. 
>  See  Appendix  QQ. 

'  This  tale  is  the  main  subject  of  the  Vita  Haroldi  in  the  Chroniques 
Anglo-Normandes,  vol.  il.    See  especially  pp.  173-184,  194-222. 

*  Vit.  Har.  173.    "A  duobus,  ut  fertur,  mediocribus  viiis»  quoo  finui* 
oalanoe  sive  agricolas  vocant,  agnitus  et  oallide  oocultatus.** 
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nursed  for  two  years,  not  by  his  royal  sister,  but  by  a  chap.  xv. 
Saracen  woman  skilled  in  surgery.     He  then  went  into  His  later 
the  kindred  lands  of  Saxony  and  Denmark,^  to  ask  help     ^^  '"^ 
for  England  from  her  brethren  on  the  mainland.    No  such 
help  however  was  forthcoming,  and,  after  a  long  series*  of 
adventures,  Harold  forsook  the  world  and  became  a  recluse  His  seda- 
in  a  cell  attached  to  Saint  John's  minster  at  Chester,  the  ^^  ^ 
minster  which  had  once  witnessed  the  homage  done  to^®"'**'' 
Eadgar  the  Peaceful  by  all  the  Under-kings  of  Britain.^ 
There  he  died  at  a  great  age,  having  only  in  his  last 
moments  revealed  to  those  around  him  that  the  lowly 
anchorite  was  no  other  than  the  native  King  of  conquered 
England. 

That  this  tale  is  a  mere  legend  I  have  not  the  slightest  The  tale 
doubt.  But  that  such  a  tale  should  arise  is  by  no  means  legend; 
wonderful.  It  was  indeed  almost  a  matter  of  course.  ^^J^^^^i^^ 
Whatever  might  be  the  feeling  among  Earls  and  Prelates 
who  had  other  objects,  popular  English  feeling  would  be 
for  a  while  unwilling  to  believe  in  the  death  of  the  true 
national  hero.  Harold  was  expected  to  return,  just  as 
Baldwin  of  Constantinople,  as  Sebastian  of  Portugal, 
as  many  other  princes  in  the  like  case,  were  expected 
to  return.  The  really  strange  thing  is  that  we  do  not 
hear  of  any  false  Harolds,  as  we  hear  of  false  Baldwins 
and  false  Sebastians.^  The  cause  may  be  that  the  later 
hopes  of  England  gradually  drifted  away  into  other 
directions,  towards  a  restoration  of  Eadgar  or  a  de- 
liverance by  the  arms  of  Swegen.  Still,  as  long  as 
resistance  to  the  Norman  lasted,  rumours  that  Harold 

*  Vit.  Har.  174.  "TrttDBfretayit  igitur  in  Germanfam,  generis  sni  genl- 
tricem  aditoniB  Saxonbin  ....  oognatoB  ad  ferenda  pn^fffin  stirpi  snflbigia 
inotanter  soUicitat.**    He  goes  to  Denmark  in  p.  175. 

*  See  vol.  L  p.  65. 

*  A  fiJie — Matthew  Paris  thinks  a  true— Baldwin  was  hanged  in  FUxndera 
in  1324.  See  Mat.  Par.  32a  Wats.  On  the  fiJae  Sebastians,  see  the  work 
of  M.  d*Antas,  '<Lee  Faux  Don  S^bastien,**  Paris,  1866. 
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oHAF.  zv.  livedo  that  he  woidd  again  appear  to  lead  his  oountiymeiii 

would  be  rife  within  the  walls  of  Exeter  and  within  the 

camp  at  Ely.     But  Harold  came  not.    Where  then^  if 

living,  did  he  hide  himself?    Why  did  he  not  join  the 

patriot  bands  of  Hereward  and  Waltheof  ?    Why  did  not 

the  Standard  of  the  I%hting  Man  once  more  float  over 

an  English  host,  and  the  Holy  Rood  of  Waltham  again 

resound  as  the  war-cry  of  a  happier  field  than  S[enlac? 

That  Harold  lived  and  yet  was  not  in  arms  against  the 

invader^  could  be  explained  in  one  way  only.    He  had 

betakcA  himself  to  a  life  of  penitence;    by  prayer  and 

scourge  and  fasting  he  was  wiping  out  the  great  sin  of  his 

The  tale     life^  his  &tal  oath  to  the  Norman.    In  our  eyes  such  a 

the  feelingB  self-consecration   on   Harold's  part  would  seem  a  weak 

of  the  age,  fojga^jig  q{  ^  higher  duty.    It  would  not  seem  so  in  the 

eyes  of  an  age  which  saw  its  highest  type  of  holiness  in 
Eadward.    The  character  of  a  patriot  King  was  indeed 
honourable,  but  the  character  of  an  ascetic  penitent  was 
andeyento  niore  honourable  still.    The  tale  would  appeal  to  a  certain 
^ifaf^t*^  ^^"*  ^^  feeling  in  Englishmen  generally.     It  would  even 
Waltham.   appeal  to  a  certain  vein  of  local  piety  among  Harold's 
own  bedesmen  at  Waltham.     On  the  one  hand  it  upset 
every  local  tradition,  and  robbed  Waltham  of  its   most 
cherished  treasure.    But  on  the  other  hand,  it  magnified 
in  a  certain  way  both  the  founder  and  the  foundation,  and 
it  went  far  to  raise  the  church  of  Harold  to  a  level  with  the 
church  of  Eadward.    It  was  something  to  be  founded  by 
the  last  native  King;   it  was  something  to  be  the  last 
resting-place  of  his  body;  but  it  was  something  higher 
still  to  be  founded  by  one  who  was  no  mere  King  or  law- 
giver or  conqueror,  but  whose  deeds  of  penance  had  won 
him  a  place  in  the  roll  of  eremites  and  saints. 
J^W  But  of  all  this  history  knows  nothing.    In  her  pages 

Senlao.       Harold  died,  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  on  the  hill  of 
Senlac^  on  the  day  of  Saint  Calixtus.     Florence  tells  the 
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true  tale,  in  words  speaking  straight  from  the  depths  of  ohap.it/ 
Eogland's  grief — ''Hen,  ipsemet  ceoidit  crepusculi  tem- 
pore." In  that  Twilight  of  the  Gods,  when  right  and 
wrong  went  forth  to  battle,  and  when  wrong  for  a  moment 
had  the  victory,  the  brightest  light  of  Tentonic  England 
sank,  and  sank  for  ever.  The  son  of  Godwine  died^  as 
snch  King  and  hero  shool^  die,  helm  on  head  and  battle- 
axe  in  hand,  striking  the  last  blow  for  his  Crown  and 
people,  with  the  Holy  Rood  of  TValtham  the  last  cry 
rising  from  his  lips  and  ringing  in  his  ears.  Disabled  by 
the  Norman  arrow,  cut  down  by  the  Norman  sword^  he 
died  beneath  the  Standard  of  England,  side  by  side  with 
his  brothers  in  blood  and  valonr.  His  lifeless  and  mangled 
relics  were  all  that  was  left  either  for  the  scoffs  of  enemies 
or  for  the  reverence  of  friends.  What  the  first  resting- 
place  of  tiiose  relics  was  we  have  already  seen^  but  need  we 
hold  that  the  first  resting-place  of  those  relics  was  also  the 
kst? 

This  brings  us  to  the  other  story  to  which  I  have  His  alleged 
already  alluded,  and  which,  in  its  main  outline^  I  &m^^^^^ 
prepared  to  accept.  This  is  that  the  body  of  Harold,  first 
buried  under  the  cairn  by  Hastings,  was  afterwards  trans- 
lated to  his  own  minster  at  Waltham.  That  Waltham 
always  professed  to  be  the  burying-place  of  Harold — that 
a  tomb  bearing  his  name  was  shown  there  down  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  abbey — ^that  fr^igments  of  it  remained  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  ^ — are  &cta  beyond 
dispute.  But  these  local  traditions  would  not^  under  the 
circumstances,  be  of  themselves  enough  to  lead  us  to 
accept  a  local  claim  which  at  first  sight  seems  to  be 
opposed  to  the  witness  of  contemporary  writers.  But  a 
little  examination  will  show  that  the  two  stories,  the  story 
of  the  cairn-burial  and  the  story  of  the  burial  at  Waltham, 
are  not  really  contradictory.     And  there  is  a  mass  of 

■  Fuller,  History  of  WalUuun  Abbey,  p.  259.    Cf.  Knighton,  2343. 
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QBAP.  XT.  evidence  of  all  but  the  highest  kind  in  support  of  the  claim 

of  Waltham  to  have  at  last  sheltered  the  bones  of  its 

His  body     founder.    I  then  accept  the  view  that  the  body  of  Harold, 

frOTi  the     like  the  body  of  Waltheof  ten  years  later,  was  removed 

WiSiluuii.   ^^^^  *  lowlier  resting-place  to  a  more  honourable  one,  in 

December,  short  from  unhallowed  to  hallowed  firround.i   Waltheof  was 

''^^        first  buried  on  the  scene  of  his  »>a^om  by  Winchester. 

and  was  ailerwards  removed  for  more  solemn  burial  in  the 

abbey  of  Crowland.*    Such  I  believe  to  have  been  the 

case  with  Harold  also.     This  view  reconciles  the  main 

facts  as  stated  by  all  our  authorities,  and  it  falls  in  with 

all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.    With  our  feelings  we 

might  wish    that   the   body  of  Harold  had  tarried  for 

ever  under  its  South-Saxon  cairn.     In  William's  own 

words,  no  worthier  place  of  burial  could  be  his  than  the 

shore  which  he  had  guarded.    But  even  modem  feelings 

would  cry  out  at  such  a  burial  of  any  hero  of  our  own 

time.    And  in  those  days  the  religious  feeling  of  Harold's 

friends  and  bedesmen  would  never  be  satisfied  till  their 

King  and  founder  slept  in  a  spot  where  all  the  rites  of  the 

Church  could  be  ofiered  around  him  by  the  hands  of  those 

who  were  nourished  by  his  bounty.    Nor  was  it  at  all 

unlikely  that  William  should  relent,  and  should  allow  such 

honours  to  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  his  fallen  rival.    The 

first  harsh  order  exactly  fell  in  with  the  policy  of  the  first 

moment  of  victory.    But,  before  the  end  of  the  g^reat 

year^  a  time  came  when  William  might  well  be  disposed 

to  listen  to  milder  counsels.    When  the  Conqueror  had 

become  the  chosen  and  anointed  King  of  the  English,  he 

honestly  strove  for  a  moment  to  make  his  rule  as  accept- 

*  Compare  the  hasty  burial  of  Pompdus  by  the  shore,  and  his  later  traas- 
lation  by  Cornelia  to  his  Alban  villa.  Plutarch,  Pomp.  80.  But  Lucaa 
(viii.  834)  seems  to  know  nothing  of  this  story ; 

"Tu  nostroe,  iEgypte,  tenee  in  pulvere  manes." 

*  Theie  was  a  twofold  translation  of  Waltheof  (see  Ord.  Vit.  537  A, 
543' A),  and  seemingly  of  Harold  also. 
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able  as  might  be  to  his  English  subjects.  In  those  milder  ohap.  xv. 
days  of  his  earlier  rule^  it  would  quite  &11  in  with 
William's  policy  to  yield  to  any  petition,  either  from 
Gytha  or  from  the  brotherhood  at  Waltham,- praying  for 
the  removal  of  Harold's  body  from  its  imhallowed  resting* 
place.  He  had  then  no  motive  for  harshness.  The  Crown 
was  safe  upon  his  own  head ;  he  was  the  acknowledged 
successor  of  Eadward,  and  he  could  now  afford  to  be 
generous  to  the  memory  of  the  intruder  of  a  moment. 

Then  it  was,  as  I  believe,  that  the  body  of  Harold  was  Hib  buikl 
translated  from  the  cairn  on  the  hill  of  Hastings  to  a  ^^^ 
worthier  tomb  in  his  own  minster  at  Waltham.     There  «ad  later 

tnnBUitlonu 

the  King  and  founder  was  buried  in  the  place  of  honour 
by  the  high  altar.  A  later  change  in  the  &bric,  most 
likely  an  enlargement*  of  the  choir,  caused  a  further 
translation  of  his  body.  On  that  occasion  our  local  in- 
formant, a  subject  of  the  Norman  Henry,  saw  and  handled 
the  bones  of  Harold.^  For  his  tomb  we  now  seek  inDeBtruo- 
vain,  as  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  tombs  of  most  of  the  ^^^ 
noblest  heroes  of  our  land.  The  havoc  of  the  sixteenth  ®'  ^54o« 
century,  the  brutal  indifference  of  the  eighteenth,  have 
swept  over  Hyde  and  Glastonbury  and  Waltham  and 
Crowland  and  Evesham,  and  in  their  destroyed  or  ruined 
choirs  no  memory  is  left  of  ^fred  and  Eadgar  and 
Harold  and  Waltheof  and  Simon  of  Montfort.  But  what 
the  men  of  his  own  time  could  do  they  did ;  the  simple 
and  pathetic  tale  of  the  local  historian  shows  us  how  the 
fallen  King  was  mourned  by  those  who  had  known  and 


^  De  Inv.  o.  31.  "  Cojus  ooiporis  tnaudatioiiiy  qumn  do  86  habebat  status 
eodesis  fi^ricaiidi,  vel  devotio  fratrum  reverentiam  oorpori  ezhibentium, 
nimo  extreme  mimifai  me  tertio  adftdne,  et  ricut  vii]go  oelebre  est,  et  at« 
testaticRieB  anttquomm  andivlmiui,  plagas  ipds  OBBibas  impressas  ocolis 
corpoTtfis  et  vidisse  et  manibus  oontrectAese.*'  He  could  probably  just 
remember  the  tranHlation  in  the  dim  way  that  a  child  remembers  things, 
but  his  recollection  was  strengthened  by  hearing  the  story  from  <^der 
members  of  the  house. 
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00^.  xv,  loved  him,  and  how  his  memory  lived  among  those  who 
shared  his  bounty  without  having  seen  his  face.  Thdr 
affection  clave  to  him  in  life,  their  reverence  followed  him 
in  death ;  they  braved  the  wrath  of  the  Conqueror  on  his 
behalf;  they  bore  him  first  to  his  humble  and  unhallowed 
tomb,  and  then  translated  him  to  a  more  fitting  resting- 
place  within  the  walls  of  the  noble  fabric  which  his  own 
bqunty  had  reared. 

ws  oiy   dfitf>i€fro¥  rd<f>ov  ^KTopof  hnroddfioio} 

Thus  was  the  last  native  King  of  the  English  borne 
to  his  last  home  in  his  own  minster.    Once  only  since 
that  day  has  Waltham  seen  a  royal  corpse^  but  then  it 
was  one  wbich  was  worthy  to  rest  even  by  the  side  of 
The  body    Harold.    Two  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  fight 
the  First  at  of  Senlac,  the  body  of  the  great  Edward  was  borne  with 
Waltham.  ^  rojsl  bonours  to  a  temporary  resting-place  in  the 
church  of  Waltham.'    Harold  was  translated  to  Waltham 
from  a  nameless  tomb  by  the  sea-shore;   Edward  was 
translated  from  Waltham  to  a  still  more  glorious  resting- 
place  beneath  the   soaring  vault  of  the  apse  of  West- 
Compui-    minster.    But  for  a  while  the  two  heroes  lay  side  by 
Si^dand^^^^ — ^^^  ^^^  *°^  *^®  ^^  ^^  English  Kings,  between 


EdwBid.  ^tom  none  deserved  the  English  name  or  could  claim 
honour  or  gratitude  from  the  English  nation.  The  one 
was  the  last  King  who  reigned  purely  by  the  will  of  the 
people,  without  any  claim  either  of  conquest  or  of  here- 
ditary right.  The  other  was  the  first  King  who  reigned 
purely  as  the  son  of  his  &ther,  the  first  who  succeeded 
without  competitor  or  interregnum.  But  each  alike,  as 
none  between  them  did,  deserved  the  love  and  trust  of 

>  n.  zziv.  804. 

*  Walt.  Hem.  ii.  266-267.  "  Ordinavenmt  de  corpc«e  B^gis  quod  .... 
maneret  in  ecdesi^  religioeorum  de  Waltham,  doneo  ....  vacaret  ds  in- 
tendere  sepiiltune ;  fActumque  est  ita.^ 
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the  people  over  whom  they  reigned.  With  Harold  our  ohap.xv. 
native  kingship  ends;  the  Crown^  the  laws,  the  liberties, 
the  very  tongue  of  Englishmen,  seem  all  fallen  never  to 
rise  again.  In  Edward  the  Une  of  English  Kings  begins 
once  more.  After  two  hundred  years  of  foreign  rule,  we 
have  again  a  King  bearing  an  English  name  and  an 
English  heart — the  first  to  give  us  back  our  ancient 
laws  under  new  shapes,  the  first,  and  for  so  long  the 
last^  to  see  that  the  Empire  of  bis  mighty  namesake^ 
was  a  worthier  prize  than  diadowy  dreams  of  dominion 
beyond  the  sea.  All  between  them  were  Normans  or 
Angevins,  careless  of  England  and  her  people.  Another 
and  a  brighter  sara  opens,  as  the  lawgiver  of  England, 
the  conqueror  of  Wjales  and  Scotland,  seems  like  an  old 
Bretwalda  or  West-Saxon  Basileus  seated  once  more  upon 
the  throne  of  Cerdic  and  of  .^helstan.  The  conqueror  of 
Grufiydd  might  welcome  a  kindred  soul  in  the  conqueror 
of  Llyweljm;  the  victor  of  Stamfordbridgfc  might  hail 
his  peer  in  the  victor  of  Falkirk ;  the  King  with  whom 
England  fell  might  greet  his  first  true  successor  in  the 
King  with  whom  she  rose  again.  Such  were  the  men 
who 'met  in  death  within  the  now  vanished  choir  of 
Waltham.  And  in  the  whole  course  of  English  history 
we  hardly  come  across  a  scene  which  speaks  more  deeply 
to  the  hearty  than  when  the  first  founder  of  our  later 
greatness  was  laid  by  the  side  of  the  last  kingly  cham- 
pion of  our  earliest  fireedom — ^when  the  body  of  the  great 
Edward  was  laid,  if  onty  for  a  short  space,  by  the  side  of 
Harold  the  son  of  Godwine. 


^  The  wooderftil  analogy  beiwaen  the  two  great  Edwards,  the  boq  of 
Jgafred  and  the  son  of  Henry  the  Third,  strikee  hb  at  erery  stage  of  the 
history  of  the  two.    See  above,  p.  57. 
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England  was  thus  again  witboat  a  King.  For  the 
second  time  within  this  memorable  year  the  throne  had 
become  vacant.  But  the  vacancy  of  October  differed 
widely  in  every  way  from  the  vacancy  of  January.  Then 
a  King  had  gone  to  his  grave  in  peace,  and  the  election 
of  his  successor  could  be  made  by  the  free  voices  of  the 
English  people.  That  successor  had  now  given  his  life 
for  England,  and^  as  in  the  days  of  Swegen  and  Cnut, 
a  foreign  invader  was  again  in  the  land^  claiming  the 
votes  of  the  Witan  with  a  victorious  army  to  back  his 
claims.  For  we  must  remember  that  still,  after  the  day 
of  Senlac,  William  was  only  a  candidate  for  the  Crown. 
He  claimed  an  exclusive  right  to  become  King,  but  he 
did  not  claim  to  be  King  as  yet.  One  flatterer  only^ 
ventures  to  give  him  the  kingly  title  before  his  formal 
election  and  consecration.  Till  those  ceremonies  had  been 
gone  through,  William  was  not  King  dejure^  and  he  was 
as  yet  very  far  from  being  King  de  facto.  All  that  he 
had  as  yet  was  military  possession  of  part  of  one  shire. 


*  The  authorities  for  this  chapter  are  the  same  as  for  the  last,  ezo^t  that 
the  Bayenz  Tapeetiy  now  foils  ns. 

'  Ouy  of  Amiens  (595)  says,  after  mentioning  Harold*8  burial, 
"  Ncmiine  postposito  Duds,  et  sic  Rege  locate^ 
Hinc  regale  sibi  nomen  adoptus  abit.** 
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But  bis  work  was  practically  over ;  he  had  now  simply  to  ohap.  xvi. 
bide  his  time  and  slowly  to  gather  in  his  harvest.     He  ^^*«  «?^<*«« 
had  already  in  effect  conquered  England^  for  the  one  certain, 
man  was  gone  who  could  still  have  saved  her  from  con- 
quest.    With  Harold    the  true  hope   and    strength   of 
England  had  fiiUen.^ 

No  one  knew  this  better  than  the  Conqueror  himself.  WflHam*8 
His  belief  was  that  all  England  would  at  once  submit  to  uoa^ 
him.^    And,  thougfh  he  was  mistaken  in  that  belief,  the  ^«™^«^^ 

,  ,  ,  Bubmianoii 

mistake  was  not  one  which  carried  him  very  far  away  from  disap- 
the  truth.     He  simply  looked  for  that  to  happen  at  once, 
which  was  sure  to  happen  before   long^  and  which  did 
happen   within  two  months.    But  for  the   moment  no  no  ide*  of 
Englishman  dreamed  of  submission.^  Men  as  little  thought  ^J^]^^ 
of  acknowledging  the  Norman  after  a  single  victory  as  English 
their  fiithers  had  thought  of  acknowledging  the  Dane  in 
the  like  case.    .Wilfred  and  Eadmund  had  fought  battle 
after  battle  with  the  invaders^  and  it  was  only  afber  many 
ups  and  downs  of  victory  and  defeat  that  Ghithrum  and 
Cnut  had  won  a  settlement,  and  after  all  only  a  partial 
settlement^  in  the  land.     No  man  therefore  who  was  not 
actually  within  the  reach  of  William's  hand  thought^  in 
the  first  days  after  the  fight  of  Senlac,  of  submitting  to 
the  Conqueror.    William  had  gone  back  to  his  camp  at 
Hastings,  and  he  there  tarried,  ready  to  receive  the  alle- 
giance of  those  whom  be  looked  on  as  his  lawftd  subjects. 
But  not  a  single  Englishman  came  to  his  camp  to  bow 
to  him  and  become  his  man.^    The  voice  of  Englishmen, 
the  voice  at  least  of  all  who  were  neither  too  fiu*  off  to 

*  WilL  MalniB.  U.  aaS.    "QomI  com  Haroldo  omne  robur  dedderii 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1066.    "And  Wyllehn  eod  for  eft  ongean  to  Hff^npm, 
and  geanbidode  )«r  hwaeOer  man  him  to  bugan  wolde.'* 
'  lb.    "Ac  )«  he  ongeat  ^t  man  him  to  cmnan  nolde.'' 

*  WilL  Pict.  141.     "Erat  videlioet  eormn  voti  summa  non  habere  domi- 
num  quern  non  habuere  compatriotam.** 


ftKio«. 
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oHiF.  XVI.  bear  the  news  nor  too  near  to  be  practically  witbin  Wil- 
liam's power,  called  for  another  King  to  lead  them  forth 
to  another  battle. 
The  news        The  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  English  army  and  of  the 
London,      death  of  the  King  was  brought  to  London  by  some  of 
the  fugitives  from   Senlac.^    Before  long,  the  wounded 
Sheriff  Ansgar  contrived  to  make  his  way  thither  from 
Eftdwine     the   hill  of  slaughter.'     Meanwhile  the  two  Northern 
Morkere     Earls  were  on  their  tardy  march,  waiting  to  see  what 
ne?ro,*iind   ©o^^Tse  events  might  take.    The  news  of  Harold's  fiill 
^^  *®    readied  them  on  their  way.    They  hastened  to  London^^ 
Th^  Bend  <md,  as  their  first  measure  of  precaution,  they  sent  their 
^^^^  sister,  the  Lady  Ealdgyth,  to  the  distant  city  of  Chester 
Gem<$t  in    in  the  Earldom  of  Eadwine.^    Men  were  now  floeking  to- 
for  the        gether  from  the  lands  immediately  threatened  by  William 
^^*|jj®^  to  seek  for  safety  in  the  great  city.*    It  was  therefore 
possible  to    hold  a  G^em6t  which    might   fiurly    repre- 
sent the  national  will.    The  Witan,  among  whom  the 
citizens  of  London  and  the  sailors  are  especially  men- 
tioned, met  to  choose  a  King.^    The  choice  was  &r  from 

^  Boman  de  Bon,  13986 ; 

"EngleuEkidddiampesQhi^>ereQt,      9^  diaeient  %  so  oreimeient 
De  si  ii  Lundree  ne  finerent :  Ke  li  Nonnanz  pres  lee  sueient.** 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  many  were  drowned  through  their  eagerness  to  cross 
the  bridge  into  the  dty. 

'  See  above,  p.  500. 

>  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  "CujuB  [Harokdi]  morte  an^tft,  Comites  Edwinus 
et  Morkaros  ....  Londoniam  veneie.**  \^^I]iam  of  Malmesbtny,  less 
probably  (iii.  247),  makes  them  hear  the  news  in  London,  "apnd  Londoniam 
audito  inteiitds  Haioldi  nontio." 

*  See  above,  p.  510. 

*  WilL  Pict.  141.  "Tum  vero  conflnzerat  ad  ipsam  hoepes  tmba  pro- 
pugnatorum,  qnam,  lioei  ambitu  nimis  ampla,  non  fisMdle  capiebai.**  80 
Guy  of  Amiens,  641 ; 

"  Hanc  bello  superata  petit  gens  improba»  sperans 
Vlvere  per  Icmgnm  Hbom  tempus  in  hic**^ 

*  Flor.  Wig.  "Aldredns  antem  Ebotaoensis  ArdiiepisoopfiB,  et  iidem 
Comites  [Edwinus  et  Moricarus],  cum  dvibus  Lundoniensibos  ei  butseoariis, 
Clitonem  Eadgarum,  Eadmundi  Ferret  Lateris  nepotem,  in  Begem  levare 
voluCTe.** 
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being  so  easy  in  October  as  it  bad  been  in  January,  cbap^xyi^ 
There  was  now  no  one  man  who  conld,  either  by  his  birth  No  qoaU- 
or  by  his  personal  ments^  command  the  unammons  votedidate 
of  the  nation.    The  late  King  had   left  sons,  but  they  ^^^ 
were  not  born  JSthelings,  sons  of  a  crowned  King ;  in*  Harold^s 
deed  they  were  most  likely  not  even  born  in  lawful  ^[^j^ 
wedlock.!    They  had  therefore  no  claim  even  to  a  con- 
stitutional preference,  and  young  and  undistinguished  as 
they  were,  they  could  have   no  claim  on  the  score  of 
perscmal  merit.    There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  names 
of  the  three  sons  of  Harold,  Eadmund,  Magnus,  and  Gh)d- 
wine,  were  so  much  as  menticmed'  in  the  debates  of 
the  Witan.    The  Crown  thus  passed  away  for  ever  from 
the  newly  chosen  dynasty.    Had  Harold's  two  brothers  Loas  of 
Hved.  things  might  havl  gone  otherwiae.    One  cannot  ^t^S' 
doubt  that  Gyrth  was  in  every  way  worthy  to  reign,  and 
we  can  believe  that  the  voice  of  Wessez  and  Easi-Anglia 
at  least  would  have  been  raised  in  favour  either  of  him 
or  of  Leofwine.    But  the  two  heroes  had  fallen  with  their 
SLing  and  brother;  young  Wnlfnoth  was  personally  un- 
distinguished   and  was  fieur  away   in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy;  no  candidate  from  the  House  of  God  wine  was 
forthcoming.    Looking  to  the  other  great  Houses,  there  Wahheof 
was  one  whose  name  was  soon  to  become  famous  and 


honoured  among  Englishmen ;  but  as  yet  Waltheof  the  K«i">»«d, 


*  See  Appendix  RR. 

'  Qwf  of  Amieni  (645)  has  here  a  Tery  rfngwlur  statement ; 
"  Una  poatremiim  rectorot  atque  poientes 
IMi  oonidlio  ooofohiere  iiM : 
SoOloet  lit  poernm  fMrftmi  (ie  <f«<Itf09  Jl^ 
H}  Begem  maeai,  ne  rine  Bege  fbrent." 
**Tndax  Regis'*  must  mean  either  Godwine  or  Harold.    In  an  eariier  pM- 
sage  (47a)  it  means  Godwine.    The  passage  then  implies  that  either  a 
brother  or  a  son  of  Harold  was  chosen.    I  do  not  however  take  this  as 
showing  that  there  retSfy  was  any  movement  in  fiivour  of  one  of  Harold's 
sons,  hot  rather  that  Gny  fincied  that  Eadgar  was  a  son  or  brother  of 
Harold. 
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OHAP.  zvi.  son  of  Siward  had  not  shown  himself  as  a  leader  of  men,' 

and  the  Earldom  which  he  ruled  was  the  smallest  in  the 

Oandida-     ELingdom.    In  the  House  of  Leofric  indeed  there  was  no 

Eadwine     l^ck  of  Candidates.     Eadwine  and  Morkere  were  open  to 

Morkere     receive  any  crowns  that  they  could  get.    In  their  eyes 

no  doubt  the  happy  moment  had  come,  when  Mercian 

hands  might  grasp  the  sceptre,  if  possible  of  the  whole 

realm,  at  any  rate  of  its  northern  half.    We  do  not  hear 

what  arrangements  were  to  be  made  between  the  two 

brothers;   but  the  two  together  were  urgent  with  the 

men  of  London  to  raise  one  or  other  of  them  to  the  Im-^ 

perial  Crown.^    But  their  hopes  were  disappointed.    There 

was  in  truth  no  general  feelmg  to  which  they  could 

appeal.    The  candidature  of  Eadwine  or  Morkere  could 

have  had  no  charm  for  the  men  of  London,  of  Wessex,  or 

ElectiQii  of  of  East-Anglia.    In  the  absence  then  of  any  better  quali* 

ingEadgBT.  ^^  candidate,  of  any  one  leader  on  whom  all  could  agree, 

the  sentiment  of  hereditary  descent  prevailed.    There  was 

one  in  the  land  who,  whatever  else  he  was,  was  the  grand-* 

son  of  Ironside,  the  heir  of  Alfred  and  Ecgberht,  the 

last  male  of  the  stock  of  Cerdic  and  Woden.    To  fill 

the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Harold,  the  Witan 

*  Ab  I  before  nid,  there  is  no  trostwoiihy  evidenoe  ai  to  WalUieorfl 
preaenoe  or  absence  at  Senlac.  A  priori,  it  ia  about  eqoaUy  strange  if  he 
stayed  away  and  i(  being  there,  he  came  back  alive.  Sn<»To^  who  still  calls 
Waltheof  HaroId*8  brother,  unhesitatingly  takes  him  to  the  battle ;  "  par 
vor6  ^k  med  Haralldi  brsBdor  bans  Sveinn  (1)  oo  Gyrdir  oo  yal))i6fr  JarL** 
(Johnstone,  p.  ai8 ;  Laing,  iii.  95.)  But  he  goes  on  to  give  an  account  of 
an  exploit  of  Waltheof  after  the  battle,  the  burning  of  a  hundred  Normans 
who  had  taken  shelter  in  a  wood,  which  seems  to  be  transforred  from  Wal- 
theof s  doings  at  York  in  1068.  See  above,  p.  374.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Legend  of  Siward  (Chroniques  Anglo-Normandes,  ii.  ill)  expressly 
denies  that  Waltheof  was  at  Senlac ;  "  Comes  Waldevus  non  interfuit  am* 
flictui  quum  Dux  Willelmus  Bastardus  Anglos  oppressit  et  devidt.**  Hie 
conflicting  authorities  are  about  equally  worthless. 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  247.  "Edwinus  et  Morcardus,  amp]»  wpei  fra- 
tresy  ....  urbanos  soUicitav^wnt  ut  altemtrum  in  r^gnum  Bubleva«> 
rent. 
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of  England  called  on  the  young  iBtheUng  Eadgar  to  ohap.  xti. 
ascend  tbe  throne  of  his  &ther8.^ 

It  is  vain  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  choice.    It  could  Ttf  cHofoe 

bad,  but 

be  justified  only  by  the  sad  truths  that  any  King  was  unAvoid- 
better  than  no  King  at  all,  and  that  at  that  moment  no 
better  King  was  forthcoming.    There  may  even  have  been     - 
a  fsdnt  hope  that  William  might  be  satisfied  with  the 
overthrow  of  his  personal  enemy^  and  that  he  would  not 
press  his  claims  against  one  who  had  never  wronged  him, 
one  who  might  pass  as  the  heir,  who  was  certainly  the 
next  of  kin,  of  the  deceased  King  for  whom  he  professed 
so  deep  a  reverence.      How  &,r  the  choice  was  strictly 
unanimous  we  know  not.    There  is  no  doubt  that  Eadwine  Eadwine 
and  Morkere,  seeing  no  hopes  of  their  own  elevation,  gave  j^^^  agrea 
a  formal  consent  to  the  election  of  Eadgar.*    On  the  other *?5f 
hand  we  find  it  hinted  that  the  Bishops  opposed  the  choice  ^[H?<»<^on 
of  the  -ffitheling.^     We  know  not  how  many  of   tiiCofihe 

Biflhops. 
*  See  the  quotation  firom  Florence  in  p.  524.  So  Will.  Hot.  140.  "  Regem 

■iatuerant  Edgarum  Athelinum,  ex  Edwardi  Begia  nobilitato,  annis  pue* 
rum.**  Ord.  Yit.  50a  D.  "Interemto  Heraldo,  Stigandua  Gantuariensia 
ArcbiepisoopuBy  et  pneclari  Cknnites  Eduinus  et  MorcaruB,  aliique  primatea 
Anglonun  qui  Senlado  beUo  non  Interfuerunt,  Edgarum  ditonem  filium 
Ednardi  Begia  Hunomm  [see  Toi.  ii.  p.  651],  filii  Edmund!  Imernds,  id  est 
Fenei-Laterifly  B^gem  atatuerunt.**  So  again,  778  B.  "  Edgarus  Adelingusy 
quern  An^  quondam  poet  mortem  Haraldi  regem  dbi  frustra  prBefeoerant.^ 
Benott  (37742),  translating  William  of  Poitiers,  sajs ; 
^'Esleu  unt  e  fidt  selgnoir  En  firent  rei :  kar  por  morir 

D*un  chevalier  muh  jent  mewohin      Ne  porreient-il-ce  soffirir 
Qui  ert  apel^  Addelin,  Qu*eu88ent  rei  en  Engleterre 

De  la  Ugn^  au  bon  Ewart ;  Qu*eBtraiz  e  nez  fut  d*autre  terre.** 

Fust  od  dntanoe  ou  k  regart, 
Tet  young  Eadgar  was  baidly  more  than  an  EngHshman  by  courtesy. 
'  Tliis  is  implied  in  the  quotation  from  Florence  in  p.  534. 
*  Will.  Mahna.  ill.  247.     "OBeteri  prooerea  Edgarum  eUgerent,  A  Epi- 
soopoe  assertores  haberent.**  The  "ceeteriprooeres**  are  oj^poaed  to  Eadwine 
and  Morkere.     "  Sed  proximo  urgente  perioulo  et  domesticsB  litis  dissidio, 
neo  iUnd  quidem  affectum.**    The  i^>parent  diBcrepandes  in  the  several  ac- 
counts may,  I  think,  be  reoondled  by  assuming  the  course  of  events  to  have 
been  as  I  have  given  it  in  the  text.    Men  hardly  knew  how  to  describe  an 
election  which  was  followed  by  an  abdication  of  the  King-elect  before  the 
day  of  coronation  came. 
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OHAP.  xvx.  English  Bishops  were  at  this  time  in  London.  It  is 
^^^.  certain  that  the  two  Primates^  Stigand  and  Ealdred,  ware 
bi3^      both  present,  and  that  both  agreed  to  the  election  of 

for  JCAogar.  ^ 

Eadgar.^  It  would  seem  also  that  Wnlfistan  of  Worcester 
The  oppo-  fuad  Walter  of  Hereford  were  in  the  city.^  Now  we  may 
baUv^e  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^7  influence  which  belonged  to  the  Bishop 
^^®  of  the  diocese,  the  Norman  William,  would  be  put  forth  to 
Bishops,  hinder  the  election  of  Eadgar.  A  Norman  prelate  might 
now,  without  dishonour,  recomntend  submission  to  the 
armed  candidate  of  his  own  race.  Even  Wulfstsn,  the 
friend  of  Harold,  might  not  feel  himself  equally  bound 
to  Eadgar,  and  his  later  conduct  may  perhaps  show  that, 
in  toLce  of  the  invasion  of  William,  he  was  not  unlikely 
to  play  the  part  of  Jeremiah  in  &uie  of  the  invasion  of  Nabu- 
chodonosor.  We  may  suspect  too  that  the  Lotharingian 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  his  brethren  of  Wells  and  Sher- 
borne, would  not  be  specially  zealous  in  the  national 
cause.  We  need  not  suspect  them  of  actual  treason,  but 
to  exhort  to  submission  to  the  Conqueror  after  the  death 
of  Harold  would  have  quite  another  look  from  an  attempt 
to  weaken  the  national  power  of  resistance  while  the  King 
still  lived.  Even  a  national  and  patriotic  vnriter,  speaking 
with  tiie  experience  of  a  few  weeks  later,  argues  that  an 
early  submission  would  have  been  the  wisest  course.^ 
The  minds  of  foreign  churchmen  would  be  specially  open 


^  Ealdred,  as  we  have  seen,  is  mentioned  liy  Florenoei,  who,  as  a  Wor- 
cester man,  traces  his  career  with  special  interest ;  the  Norman  wxiters 
mention  Stigand,  naturally  the  more  prominent  of  the  two  Primates  in  their 
eyes.  So  Will.  Pict.  140  (followed  by  Benott^  3773i) »  "  Interea  Stiguidus 
Gantuariensis  Arohipnesul,  qui,  sicut  sKodlebat  opibus  atqoe  dignitate,  ita 
ocmsultis  plurimmn  apud  Anglos  poterat^  ram  filiis  Algaidi  aliisqne  pns- 
potoutibus,  proelimn  minaatur.*' 

'  They  are  mentbned  a  litUe  later  by  Florence  among  the  Bishops  and 
others  who  submitted  to  William  at  Berkhampstead. 

'  The  Worcester  Chronicler,  after  describing  tho  submission  at  Beric- 
hampstead,  adds,  "  And  >8et  wes  mioel  nnrsed  |»et  man  aeror  swa  ne  dyde^ 
|>a  hit  God  betfui  nolde  for  urum  synnum.** 


\ 
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to  those  spiritual  inflaences  which  William  had  learned  how  ohap.  xyt. 
to  array  on  his  side.  Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to 
argue  that,  in  the  great  assize  of  Senlac,  the  judgement  of 
God  had  been  openly  given  on  behalf  of  the  invader,  and 
that  those  who  continued  to  fight  against  him  would  draw 
on  themselves  the  guilt  of  fighting  against  God. 

But  such  arguments,  if  used,  were  as  yet  of  none  efieet.  Eadgar 
Young  Eadgar  was  regularly  elected  King.     Whether  he  ^"^^^ 
was  crowned  we  are  not  distinctly  told.     Every  motive  of^^^^^* 
policy  would  plead  for  a  coronation  as   speedy  as  the 
coronation  of  Harold.     But  the  election  of  Harold  had 
taken  place  during  one  of  the  Church's  solemn  seasons^ 
and  it  was  possible  to  perform  the  ceremony  before  the 
festival  was  over.     But,  if  the  coronation  of  Eadgar  was  to 
take  place  on  one  of  the  days  usually  chosen  for  such 
solemnities,  it  would  have  to  be  delayed  till  the  feast  of 
Christmas.     In  all  likelihood  the  rite  was  fixed  for  that  The  ooro- 
festival,  and,  when  the  festival  came,  the  rite  had  to  be  proi^y 
done  on  another.     Eadgar  then  never  was  full  King,  King  ^^S^ 
crowned  and  anointed.     But  his  authority  was  acknow-  mas. 
ledged,  and  he  did  at  least  one  kingly  act.    The  Golden  Death  of 
Borough  of  Saint  Peter  lacked  an  Abbot.    The  patriot  LeoMo, 
Leofric,  wounded  in  the  great  battle^  had  found  his  way  ^<^^^®"**'^ 
home,  and  had  died  on  the  festival  of  All  Saints.^    The  Brand 
monks  of  his  house  forthwith  chose  their  Provost  Brand  Abbot, 
as  his  successor,  and  sent  him  to  Eadgar  for  the  ^7^^^^ 
confirmation.^     His  reception  was  favourable ;  he  received  Eadgar. 


*  See  above,  p.  500. 

'  Chmn.  Petrib.  1066.  "  Da  cuaan  )«  munecas  to  abbot  Brand  prouoet, 
fbrOan  )«et  he  wee  BwilSe  god  man,  and  swiGe  wis ;  and  senden  him  pa  to 
iEdgar  XiSe]ing,forikm  ]>a  pe  landfole  wendon  pctt  lie  tooolde  cyng  wur^en,** 
These  words  certainly  se^n  to  me  to  imply  that  Eadgar  was  not  "full  King,** 
that  he  was  not  crowned.  Thierry  places  the  story  of  Brand  later,  after 
William*s  coronation,  perhaps  because  the  Chronicler  goes  on  to  q>eak  of 
"  oyng  Willetm,**  or  because  Hugo  Gandidus  (47),  translating  the  Chronicle, 
goes  still  ftirther,  and  says  "pro  qua  re  iratus  est  nimis  contra  eum  jam 

VOL.  UI.  H  m 
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CHAP.  zvi.  his  staff  from  the  hands  of  the  Mtheling.^  But  we  shall 
see  that  this  acknowledgement  of  the  national  candidate 
on  the  part  of  the  monks  of  Peterborough  was  a  crime 
in  the  eyes  of  the  invader  which  called  for  a  heavy  atone- 
ment. 
The  The  nation  had  thus  chosen  a  successor  to  the  King 

and  oihere  who  had  died  on  Senlac.  The  cry  of  every  patriot  heart 
^^^  ^^  was  for  a  vigorous  carrying  on  the  war  with  the  invader. 
batUe.  The  citizens  of  London,  above  all,  were  eager  to  hazard 
Chaaoes  of  another  battle.*     The  chances  of  such  an  enterprise  were 

resistanoe. 

still  far  from  being  hopeless.  The  slaughter  of  Fulford^  of 
Stamfordbridge,  and  of  Senlac  had  indeed  been  frightful^ 
and^  as  ever,  it  had  fallen  most  heavily  on  the  best  portions 
of  the  army,  on  the  King's  Thegns  and  the  Housecarls. 
StUl  the  strength  of  England  was  far  from  being  broken, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  iElfred  or  Eadmund  would  have 
been  fully  ready  to  risk  a  fourth  battle.  But  there  was 
no  Alfred  or  Eadmund  now  to  lead  the  forces  of  England. 
The  King-elect  was  young  and  inexperienced,^  and  those 
whom  England  looked  to  as  her  leaders  again  proved 
Eadwime     faithless.     Eadwine   and  Morkere  had  consented  to  the 

and  ]i£^r- 

kere  with-  election  of  Eadgar,  as  nine  months  before  they  had  con- 
foroes.  seated  to  the  election  of  Harold.  But  of  giving  loyal 
support  to  either  prince  they  never  dreamed.  The  forces 
of  Northumberland  were  again  refused  to  the  defence  of 
Wessex.  For  Wessex,  for  East-Anglia,  Eadgar  and 
William  might  strive  as  they  would.  William  would 
perhaps  be  content  with  that  portion  of  the  realm  which 

inunctu8  Bex,"  which  of  ooorse  is  true.    But  the  entry  in  the  Chronide  was 
evidently  made  later  than  1066,  perhaps  after  the  sad  erents  of  1070. 
^  Chron.  Petrib.  1066.     «  And  se  iEtJeling  hit  him  geatte  pa  bli>oUce.*' 
'  Flor.  Wig.  1066.     "Ad  pugnam  descendere  multi  se  pararere.**    He 
had  just  before  spoken  of  the  citizens  and  the  "butsecaiis."    Cf.  Guy  of 
Amiens,  653 ; 

"  Sparsit  &ma  volans  quod  habet  Londonia  Regem ; 
Gaudet  et  Anglorum  qui  superest  populus.** 
'  On  the  age  of  Eadgar  see  Appendix  SS. 
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fonned  the  immediate  possession  of  the  personal  foe  whom  ohaf.  zti. 
he  had  overthrown.  With  the  House  of  Leofric,  with  the 
men  of  Northumberland,  William  had  no  quarrel.  Per- 
haps he  might  be  content  not  to  attack  them.  At  all 
events,  the  forces  of  Northumberland  and  North-western 
Mercia  would  be  better  kept  back  for  the  defence  of  their 
own  homes.  Eadwine  and  Morkere  then,  with  the  levies 
of  their  earldoms,  withdrew  to  Northumberland,  and  left 
Eadgar  and  England  to  their  fate.^ 

This  was  the  consummation  of  the  manifold  treasons  of  Iteaistuice 
the  sons  of  ^Ifgar.     An  united  England  might  yet  have  after  the 
held  out ;  for  a  divided  England  there  was  no  hope.     A  ^^*^ 
people  who  could  not  agree  under  any  leader  of  their  own  Earla. 
race,  became  of  necessity  the  prey  of  the  stranger.^     But 
the  fault  rested  wholly  with  the  men  who  put  their  own 
selfish  interests  before  the  public  welfare.     The  patriotic 
zeal  of  the  men  of  London  was  thwarted  by  the  base 
secession  of  the  Northern  traitors.     By  their  act  all  was 
lost.     After  the  day  of  Senlac  William  never  again  met  Ko  further 
Englishmen  in  a  pitched  battle.     He  met  with  ix^uch^^,}^. 
gallant  local  resistance  before  his  power  was  fully  estab-  ^|?*^*""* 
lished  over  the  whole  land.     But  never  again  did  he  see 
the  forces  of  all  England,  or  even  the  forces  of  all  Wessex, 
drawn  out  against  him.     Indeed  it  does  not  seem  that  any 
English  weapon,  save  those  of  the  great  city  itself,  was 
again  lifted  against  him  till  his  formal  investiture  with 

^  Flor.  Wig.  1076.  "lidem  comites  ....  com  eo  Be  pugnam  Inituros 
promiaere,  aed  ....  mium  aiudlium  ab  eia  retrazere  et  cum  suo  exerdtu 
doEmum  redienmt.'*  So  William  of  Malmeabuiy,  iiL  347;  "Quod  [their 
own  election]  frustra  oonati,  Northanhimbriam  disoeaBerant,  ez  suo  con- 
jectantes  ingenio  nnmquam  illuc  WiUelmum  eese  venturum."  The 
two  accounts  fill  up  gape  in  each  other,  bnt  there  is  no  essential  contra- 
diotioii. 

'  Win.  Malms.  0.8.  "  Ita  An^^  qui,  in  unum  coemites  sententimm 
potuissent  patriae  reformare  ruinam,  dum  nuUmn  ez  suis  ▼(dunt,  aHenum 
induzerunt.**  This  distinct  assertion  of  the  possibility  of  succeesful  resbt- 
ance  after  Senlac  should  be  noted. 

U  m   2 
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oHAP.  zvi.  the  kingship  of  England  enabled  him  to  treat  all  further 
opposition  as  rebellion. 

William         While  England  was  thus  betrayed  and  ruined  within 

Hagtings.    the  walls  of  London^  the  Conqueror  was,  step  by  step, 

October  15.  ^^jjcing  possession  of  the  devoted  land.    He  had  returned, 

as  we  have  seen,  to  Hastings  (October  15),  in  the  hope 

of  receiving  an  immediate  submission.^     In  that  hope  he 

abode  in  his  camp  for  five  days.^     During  that  time  he 

also  received    some    reinforcements    from    Normandy  to 

supply  the  heavy  losses  which  the  battle  had  caused  in 

his  army.^    As  no  English  homagers  came  in  to  him,  he 

now  thought  it  time  to  set  forth  to  follow  up  his  great 

He  does      success  by  force  of  arms.     But  he  had  no  intention  of 

at  once  on  marching  at  once  upon  London.     It  again  was  William's 

London,      policy  to  bide  his  time.     He  no  doubt  fully  understood  the 

state  of  the  case ;  he  felt  certain  that  the  divided  land,  shorn 

of  its  one  bom  leader,  would  never  come  together  for  any 

general  or  effective  resistance.     He  knew  that  in  a  short 

time  either  he  would  be  able  to  overcome  local  resistance 

piecemeal,  or  else  the  English,  unable  to  unite  under  a 

single  native  chief,  would  submit  to  him  in  sheer  despair. 

It  was  therefore  his  policy  not  to  hasten.     But  it  was 

equally  his  policy  not  to  remain  idle.     His  policy  in  fact 

was  much  the  same  in  England  as  it  had  been  in  Maine. 

*  See  above,  p.  523. 

»  Wid,  Amb.  597 ; 

"  Haatingse  portils  castris  turn  quinque  diebiu 
Maoflit,  et  ad  Doveram  vertit  abinde  viam.** 
The  affidr  of  Bomney  is  passed  by. 

'  Ghion.  Wig.  1066.  "He  f5r  upp  mid  eallon  his  here  ^  him  U>  lafe 
wcu,  and  him  sy^an  fram  ofer  sk  c6m.*'  See  above,  p.  435.  The  words 
in  Italics  mark  WiUiam^s  loss  as  more  serious  than  might  have  been  gathered 
from  the  nm  of  the  story.  So  Annalee  Altahenses  (Pertz,  zx.  818) ;  <'Be- 
ttilextmt  ergo  nobis,  qui  eodem  bello  interfuere,  duodedm  millia  hominum  ex 
parte  vinoentium  ceddisse.  Quanti  autem  ex  parte  victorum  sint  mortui 
haud  facile  fuit  numero  oomprehendere.** 
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Political  and  military  reasons  alike  bade  him  to  secure  ohap.  zyi. 
the  south-eastern  portions  of  England  before  he  hazarded 
any  attack  on  the  great  city.     Six  days  therefore  after  the 
battle^  William  began  his  eastward  march  along  the  south 
coast. 

The  first  point  which  he  reached  was  Romney,  where  he  Hemarches 
was  within  the  borders  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Kent.  Octol^ao! 
Bomney  was,  in  those  days,  no  less  than  Pevensey^  a 
fSEunous  haven,  but    the    physical   agencies  which   have 
wrought  so  much  change  along  that  whole  line  of  coast, 
have  destroyed  the  importance  of  the  town  by  removing 
the  sea  fix>m  its  immediate  neighbourhood.^     Like  most  of 
the  havens  of  this  coast,   it  was  endowed  with  special 
privileges^  and  in  return  for  them  it  was  bound  to  take 
its  share  in  the  naval  defence  of  the  land.^    The  men  of 
Romney  had  not  been  slack  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty. 
They  had,  as  we  have  seen,  at  some  time  before  the  great  Norman 
battle,^  cut  in  pieces  a  body  of  Norman  stragglers,  for^^,^ 
whose  blood  William  now  came  to  take  vengeance.    It  was  ^^<"^cy- 
his  policy  now,  as  ever,  to  be  harsh  wherever  he  met  with 
resistance  and  gentle  to  all  who  submitted  easily.     The  Winiam's 
line  of  his  march  was  marked  by  ceaseless  ravage,*  ravage  ^yara. 

>  See  Earle,  Parallel  Chrofniolefl,  3i5'5i7' 

'  Domeeday,  4  6.  "  Bex  habet  omne  servititim  ab  eia,  et  ipd  habent 
omnes  oonsuetudinea  et  alias  ibrigfaotas  pro  servitio  maris,  et  sunt  in  manu 
regis. 

*  See  above,  p.  413. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  "  He  fiSr  app  mid  eaUon  his  here  .  .  .  and  her- 
gode  ealne  ^one  ende  |>e  he  oferferde.'*  So  Florence;  "Interea  Comes 
Willelmus  Suth-Sazoniam,  Cantiam,  Sothamtanensem  provindam,  Suth- 
regiam,  Middel-Sazoniam,  Heortfardensem  provinoiam  devastabat,  et  villas 
cremare  hominesque  interfioere  non  oessabat.**  This  quite  upsets  the  con- 
trary description  in  William  of  Malmesbmy  (iii.  347);  "Sensim  ergo 
Willelmus,  ut  triumphatorem  deoebat,  cum  ezendtu,  non  hoetili  sed  regali 
modo  progrediens,  urbem  regni  maTimam  Tiondofniam  petit.'*  The  notion  of 
a  peaceful  {Opgrees  was  probably  suggested  by  the  quiet  surrender  of  so 
many  towns,  or  by  the  later  march  from  Berkhampstead  to  London ;  but  then 
it  was  simply  through  the  terror  of  William's  ravages  that  the  towns  but- 
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GHAP.  XVI.  inflicted,  no  doubt,  like  the  ravages  before  tbe  battle,  with 
a  deliberate  purpose.  Before  the  battle^  he  bad  wished  to 
provoke  Harold  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  his  suffering 
subjects.^  He  now  wished  to  strike  terror^  and  thereby 
to  bring  about  submission.     Harrying  then  as  he  went, 

His  ven-     William  reached  Romney,     The  words  which  set  forth  his 

i^»^y.  doings  there  are  short,  pithy,  and  terrible.  ''He  took 
what  vengeance  he  would  for  the  slaughter  of  his  men."^ 

He  The  next  point  of  his  march  was  one  where  he  might 

marches 

to  Dover,    look   to  be   checked  by  an  obstacle   such  as  he  would 

^^^'  seldom  meet  with  in  any  part  of  the  land  which  he  had 

entered.^    The  famous  cliff  of  Dover  was  already  defended 

Dover  by  a  castle  before  which  William  might  have  looked  for  a 
siege  as  long  and  as  weary  as  those  which  he  had  gone 
through  before  Brionne^  Domiront,  and  Arques.  The  town 
of  Dover  lies,  like  that  of  Hastings,  between  two  heights. 
The  easternmost  of  the  two  had  been  made  a  post  of  defence 
in  the  days  of  the  ancient  conquerors,  and  it  had  not  been 
neglected  either  by  the  Kentish  Kings  or  by  the  West- 
Saxon  rulers  who  succeeded  them.  The  tower  of  Roman 
work,  the  famous  Pharos,  is  still  there;  there  too  is  an 


rendered.     Compftre  tbe  surrender  of  London  to  Swegen  in  1013.    See 
vol.  i.  p.  358. 

'  See  above,  p.  415. 

'  Will.  Pict.  139.  "  Humatis  autem  suis,  dispositftque  oustodift  Hastingas 
earn  strenuo  prsfecto,  Bomanserium  accedens,  quam  placuit  poenam  ex^t 
pro  dade  suormn.'*  Tbe  affiur  of  Romney  seems  to  be  mentioned  by  no 
other  writer,  except  Benolt,  wbo  fcAows  William  of  Poitien,  and  thus 
(37686)  translates  the  last  words ; 

'*  Por  c*en  ert  mult  vots  eus  iri^, 
Laidement  lor  fist  comparer.*' 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  137.  The  same  remark  on  the  absence  of  castles  in 
England  is  made  by  Waoe  (6454)  when  describing  the  oonquest  oS  Kngland 
by  Swegen; 


'N*i  aveit  gaires  fortelesce,  Mais  li  Barunz  de  Nonnendie, 

Ne  tur  de  pierre  ne  breteece,  Quant  il  orent  la  Seignorie, 

Se  n^esteit  en  vieille  cit^,  Tirent  chasteb  h  fermetes 

Ki  dose  fiiBt  d'antiquit^ ;  Turs  de  i^eire,  murs  h  fosses." 
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ancient  church,  lately  recovered  from  desecration^  which  chap.  xvi. 
dates  from  the  earliest  days  of  English  Christianity.^     Few 
buildings  in  England  show  us  so  well  how  the  first  be- 
lievers of  our  race  strove,  under  the  guidance  of  Roman 
missionaries,  to  reproduce  the  works  of  Roman  skill  in 
their  lowlier  temples.     The  eye  of  Earl  Harold  had  marked  Work*  of 
the  importance  of  the  site,  and  the  spot  which  lay  so  Dover, 
temptingly  open  to  an  invading  enemy  had  been  made 
secure  against  all  attack.^     It  may  well  be  that  the  evil 
deed  of  Eustace  had  caused  special  heed  to  be  given  to  the 
necessity  of  strengthening  the  town.    And  Harold,  the 
observant  pilgrim  and  traveller,  who    had   so  carefully 
studied  all  that  Oaul  had  to  offer  him,  as  he  introduced 
the  latest  improvements  of  Norman  ecclesiastical  art  into 
his  church  at  Waltham,  introduced  also  the  latest  improve- 
ments of  Norman  military  art  into  his  castle  at  Dover.^    A  Strengtli  of 
fortress  arose,  of  whose  strength,  both  from  its  position  and 
from  its  defences,  Norman  writers  speak  with  all  respect ; 
a  fortress  whose   fame  had  crossed  the  sea,  and  whose 

*  The  history  of  the  ohurch  in  Dover  Castle  is  discussed  at  length  by 
Mr.  Puckle  in  his  work  on  the  Church  and  Castle  of  Dover  (Oxford,  1864), 
but  his  argument  is  somewhat  obscured  by  dreams  aboi^t  the  ancient  British 
Church.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  existing  building  dates  from  the  time 
of  Eadbald,  an  opinion  in  which  I  am  confirmed  by  Sir  6.  G.  Scott. 

»  Wid.  Amb.  603  ; 

'*  Est  ibi  mons  altus,  striotum  mare,  littus  <^)acum  ; 
Hinc  hostes  dtius  Anglica  Begna  petunt. 
Sed  castnnn  Dovers  pendens  a  vertioe  montis, 
Hostes  rejidens,  littora  tuta  iMstt.*' 
William  of  PoitierB  also  (140)  enlaiges  on  the  strength  of  the  position ; 
"Situm  est  id  castfillnm  in  rope  mari  oontiguft,  qu»  naturaliter  acuta  midi- 
que  ad  hoc  ferramentis  elaborata  indsa,  in  Sjpedem  muri  directissimA  alii- 
tudine,  quantum  sagittes  jactus  permetiri  potest,  consuigit,  quo  in  latere 
nnd&  maiinA  alluitur.** 

'  That  the  castle  which  WilHam  found  was  the  work  of  Harold  seems 
in^klied  in  the  demand  of  WilUam  as  described  by  William  of  Poitiers  (108) 
that  Harold  should  give  up  to  him  **  Castrum  Doveram,  studio  atque  snmptu 
suo  oommmiitum.**  The  oasde  already  fortified  by  Harold  seems  to  be 
opposed  to  the  other  castles  which  were  to  be  built  *'ubi  vdmttas  Duds  ea 
firmari  juberet.'* 
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oHAP.zYi.  surrender  William  was  said  to  have  specially  demanded  as 
being  the  surrender  of  one  of  the  keys  of  England.^  The 
castle  on  the  cliff  was  commonly  deemed  to  be  safe  against 
all  assailants,  and  a  vast  crowd  of  people  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  had  sought  for  shelter  within  its  precincts 
when  the  invading  host  drew  nigh.^ 
Dover  That  a  fortress  like  this  should  have  been  surrendered 

,^^^^"  without  a  blow  not  only  moves  our  indignation,  but  moves 
'®*"**°°®-  our  amazement  also,  when  we  think  of  the  valour  which 
Englishmen  had  just  before  shown  at  Senlac  and  which, 
they  were  again  to  show  at  York  and  at  Ely.^  English- 
men were  undoubtedly  far  better  used  to  fighting  pitched 
battles  than  they  were  to  either  the  defence  or  the  attack 
of  fortified  places.  And  it  has  been  conjectured  with  some 
likelihood  that  the  garrison  placed  to  defend  the  castle 
against  attack  from  the  sea  might,  when  the  invader  had 
actually  landed  at  another  point,  have  joined  the  King's 
muster  and  have  fought  and  died  along  with  the  rest  of 
his  personal  following.^  Wbatever  was  the  cause^  the  fact 
is  certain.  Before  William  had  thrown  up  a  bank  or 
shot  an  arrow  against  the  castle  of  Dover,  town  and  castle 
were  freely  surrendered  into  his  hands.'    It  was  now  as 

*  See  aboye,  pp.  242,  245. 

*  Win.  Pict.   139.     "Hino  Doveram  oontendlt,  ubi  populum  innmne- 
rabilem  congr^atum  aooepeiat,  qnod  locus  ille  inexpugnabilis  videbatur.** 

*  lb.     "  Ejus  propinquitate  Angli  percuLsi,  neque  naturee  vel  opens  mu- 
nlmento  neque  multitudmi  virorum  confidunt." 

*  See  Li^ipenbeig,  Anglo-Norman  Kings,  103,  ed.  Thorpe. 

'  Guy  of  Amiens  (599)  makes  the  men  of  Dover  meet  William  while  sdll 
on  his  march  firom  Romney ; 

"  Nee  medium  compl^rat  iter,  quum  territus  iUi 
Occurrit  populus  partus  in  obsequio, 
Obtulit  et  olaves  castri  portasque  redusas  : 
Testatur  flimnlanB  velle  subesse  sibi.** 
But  William  of  Pmtiers  (140)  merely  says  that  the  fire  took  place  "quum 
castellani  supplioes  deditionem  pararent.**    It  is  possible  that  a  distinction 
may  be  drawn  between  the  town  and  the  castle,  and  that  the  castle  did  not 
snnender  till  William  entered  the  town.    "  Simulans,**  in  Guy,  must  doa^y 
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plainly  his  policy  to  show  bimself  mild  and  debonair  as  chap.  xvi. 
it  had  been  his  policy  at  Romney  to  show  himself  beyond  ^^^l^wm'* 

r        ^  J  J  clemency. 

measture  stark.  ^  The  men  of  Dover  were,  according  to 
William's  code,  rebels  who  had  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
who  were  therefore  entitled  to  pardon.  To  do  them  any 
wanton  harm  was  wholly  against  his  scheme  of  conduct. 
But  some  of  the  unruly  soldiers  of  his  army  felt  themselves  The  town 

ftociden* 

defrauded  of  their  expected  plunder,  and  they  betook  them-  tally 
selves  to  the  wonted  Norman  means  of  destruction.     Kre  **'*"*®*^' 
was  as  freely  used  at  Dover  as  it  had  been  at  Mayenne  or  at 
Dinan,  but  this  time  it  was  used  without  any  order  from 
Duke  William  for  its  use.     A  large  part  of  the  town  was 
burned.^    But  the  politic  liberality  of  the  Duke  made  good  William 

makes 

their  losses  to  the  owners  of  the  destroyed  houses,^  and  good  the 
the  offenders  were  only  sheltered  from  punishment  by  their  otootb.*  * 
numbers  and  by  the  baseness  of  their  condition.^    William 
remained  at  Dover  eight  days.     He  further  strengthened 

mean  that  the  submiiwion  was  forced,  and  contraiy  to  the  real  wishes  of 
those  who  made  it ;  he  clearly  does  not  mean  to  imply  any  treachery. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 

'  Will.  Pict.  140.  "  Armigeri  'ezercitus  nostri  pneds  cupidine  ignem 
iiyeoenmt.  Flamma  levitate  saft  volitans  pleraqne  corriptut."  Guy  does 
not  mention  the  fire,  but  WHliam^s  aoooont  is  confirmed  by  Domesday,  i ; 
"  In  ipso  prime  adventu  ejus  [R^gis  Willelmi]  in  Angliam  fiiit  ipsa  villa 
cambusta.** 

'  WilL  Pict.  u.  B.  "Dux,  nolens  inoommoda  eorum  qui  secum  dedi- 
tionaliter  agere  coeperanty  pretium  dedit  restituendarum  sodium,  aliaque 
amissa  recompensavit.**  Guy,  on  the  other  hand  (607),  uses  words  which 
might  be  understood  as  meaning  that  William  expelled  the  English  in- 
habitants and  planted  a  Norman  colony ; 

"Clavibus  acoeptisy  Bex  intrans  mcenia  castri, 
Prsedpit  Angligenis  evaouare  domes. 
Hos  introduxit  per  quos  sibi  regna  subegit, 
Unumquemque  suum  misit  ad  hoepitium.** 

Certainly  D(»nesday  shows  singulaiiy  few  English  owners  at  Dover,  but  this 
is  more  likely  to  be  owing  to  the  severe  administration  of  Odo  than  to  any 
acts  of  William  at  this  time.  And  Guy  periiaps  only  meant  that  William 
quartered  his  sick  soldiera  on  the  inhabitants. 

*  Will.  Pict.  u.  s.  **  Severius  animadverti  pmcepisset  in  auctoree  incendii, 
nl  vilitas  et  numerositas  ipsorum  occultavisset  eos.'* 
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CHAP.  XVI.  the  fortifications  of  the  castle,^  which  now  received  that 

SLurth-     ^^"^^^  garrison  with  which  Harold  had  failed  to  people 

ens  the       it.     The  sick,  who  were  a  numerous  hody,  were  left  be- 

hind,  and  William  marched  on,  readjr  to  receive  other 

surrenders  or  to  subdue  other  enemies.^ 

The  The  politic  severity  of  William  at  Romney  and  his  no 

townB         less  politic  lenity  at  Dover  did  their  work  thoroughly. 

gubmit.       There  was  no  King,  no  national  army,  in  the  field;  each 

town  or  district  had  to  shift  for  itself  and  to  defend  itself 

how  it  could.   The  examples  of  Romney  and  Dover  showed 

that^  for  each  isolated  place,  submission  was  a  safer  course 

He  than  resistance.     The  fear  of  William's  name  fell  upon  all 

towMtlB      *^®  towns  and  villages  of  Kent,  and  they  were  not  slow 

^^^  in  making  their  8abiDi8sion.o     First  among  them  was  the 

29), and le- head  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  the  famous  metropolis  of 

ceivefl  the    __  ^^_ 

submisdon  England.^    As  William  was  on  his  march  from  Dover  to 

oD^ewS  Canterbury  (October  29),  messengers  met  him  bearing  the 

submission  of  the  city.     They  brought  hostages  and  the 

^  Will.  Pict.  140.  "Recepto  castro,  quee  minus  enmt  per  dies  octo 
addidit  firmamenta." 

*  lb.  "  Gustodiam  inibi  relinquens  et  djsenterii  languentes.**  He  had 
just  before  said,  "  MiUtes  illio  recentibus  camibus  et  aqa4  ntentes,  muld 
proluvio  ventris  ezstincti  sunt,  plurimi  in  eztremum  vitsB  debilitati  dis- 
crimen.**    Then  William  "  ad  perdomandum  quoe  devioit  {nvficiscitur.** 

»  Wid.  Amb.  611; 

**  HHco  pervasit  terror  vicinia  castri, 

Urbes  et  buigos,  oppida  qu^que  replens." 
Every  one  knows  the  legend,  followed  by  Thierry  and,  hesitatingly,  also  by 
Lappenbeig  (105),  about  the  K^itish  men  coming  with  boughs  in  their 
hands  and  wresting  finom  William  a  confirmation  of  their  rights.  It  comes 
fixmi  William  Thorn,  X  Scriptt.  1 786,  and  it  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  better 
authority.  The  tale  describes  the  Kentishmen  as  led  by  Stigand,  who  was 
then  undoubtedly  in  London.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Kent  was 
better  treated  than  the  rest  of  England ;  as  it  was  put  imder  Odo,  it  was 
perhaps  treated  a  little  worse.  William  no  doubt  promised  to  the  Kentish 
men  the  preservation  of  their  ancient  laws,  but  this  he  did  to  Englishmen 
everywhere.  This  legend  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  legend  of  Bimam 
Wood  going  to  Bunsinane. 

*  Win.  Pict.  140.  "Contremuit  etiam  potens  metropolis  metu,  et  na 
funditus  caderet  ullatenus  resistendo,  maturavit  impetrare  statum  obe- 
diendo."* 
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tribute  due  by  custom  from  the  citizens  to  the  King.*  ohap.  xvi. 
The  example  of  the  local  capital  was  soon  followed  by  the 
other  towns  of  the  shire.     From  all  parts  of  Kent  men 
eame  to  do  their  homage  to  the  Conqueror,  to  offer  him 
gifts,  and,  as  his  own  poet  adds,  to  kiss  his  feet.^    At  He  en- 
an  unknown  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canterbury,  ^TSoken 
known  as  the  Broken  Tower,  William  pitched  his  camp.  Tower. 

October  31 . 

and,  like  his  rival  earlier  in  the  year,^  he  was  here  some- 
what checked  in  his  progress  by  a  severe  sickness.^  Like  His  sick- 
Harold,  he  is  said  to  have  struggled  with  all  his  power 
against  the  weakness  of  the  flesh ;  but  it  is  plain  that  his 
sickness  acted  as  a  real  check  to  his  advance,  for  he  stayed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kentish  capital  for  a  whole 
month.""  But  even  this  time  of  unwilling  inaction  was 
not  wasted.  Where  William  could  not  be  present  in  the 
flesh,  he  could  be  present  by  the  terror  of  his  name  and 
in  the  persons  of  his  messengers.     Kent  and  Sussex  might 


'  Will.  Pict  140.     "  Occmniiit  nltro  Gantuazii  baud  procul  a  DoveiAy 
juxmat  fidelitatem,  dant  obeidee."    So  Guy,  613  ; 

**  NobiUor  roliquis  nrbs  Gantorberia  dicta> 
MiBsIs  l^gatisy  prima  tributa  tuHt.** 
•  Wid.  Amb.  615 ; 

Post  aH»  plnreB  nimiiim  sua  jura  timentee, 
Begi  sponte  suft  mnnera  grata  iSBmnt. 


(( 


Omnefl  dona  ferunt  et  sub  juga  ooUa  reponunt ; 
Flexis  poplitibus  oscula  dant  pedibuB.'* 
He  UkeuB  tbem  to  flies  settling  on  a  wound* 
■  See  abore,  p.  359. 

*  Win.  Pict.  140.  "Veniens  postero  die  ad  Fraotam  Turrim  castra 
metatus  est,  quo  in  looo  gravinimA  sui  cofporis  valetudine  animos  fiuni- 
liarium  pari  oontulerit  sgritudine.** 

*  WiDiam  of  Poitien  goes  <m,  "Volens  autem  pubKoum  bonum,  ne 
exerdtuB  egestate  rerum  neoessariamm  laborarety  noluit  indulgere  edbi 
moras  ibi  agendo.**  But  that  he  did  not  go  fiur  frcxn  Canterbury  is  jdain 
from  Gi^,  623 ; 

"  Per  spatium  mensis  cum  geote  perendinat  illlc, 
Post  alio  vadit  castia  looare  dbi.** 
Guy  does  not  mentim  WiUiam*B  iDnees,  but  his  mention  of  the  month*B 
delay  quite  agrees  wHh  it. 
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CHAP.  XVI.  now  be  looked  on  as  conquered.     William  now  stretched 
He  sends    forth  his  hands  to  the  West,  and  soug'ht  for  the  submission 

an  embassy  " 

to  Win-  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  West-Saxon  Kings.  Win- 
p  .^  '  Chester,  the  city  of  -Alfred  and  Cnut,  once  the  moming- 
Ead^^.  gift  of  Emma,  was  now  again  the  morning-gift  and 
the  dwelling-plaoe  of  the  widowed  Eadgyth.^  It  was 
on  every  ground,  political  and  military,  a  g^reat  object  to 
obtain  early  possession  of  so  important  a  city.  It  was  also 
a  manifest  part  of  William's  policy  to  put  himself  into 
friendly  relations  with  the  widow  of  the  King  whose  lawful 
successor  he  gave  himself  out  to  be.  Out  of  deference, 
we  are  told,  to  the  widowed  Lady,  he  would  not  appear 
before  the  city  in  any  military  array;  he  simply  sent 
messengers  to  the  magistrates  of  Winchester  asking  for 
submission  and  tribute.^  Eadgyth,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
perhaps  actually  William's  partizan;  at  all  events  she 
had  no  motive  to  run  any  risk  either  on  behalf  of  the 
"Winchester  young  Eadgar  or  on  behalf  of  the  Mercian  brothers.  She 
took  counsel  with  the  chief  men  pf  her  city,  and  the  result 
of  their  debates  was  at  once  to  offer  their  submission  to 
the  Duke,  accompanied  with  gifts  both  from  the  Lady  and 
from  the  citizens.^  William  had  not  yet  been  two  months 
in  England  ;  since  his  great  victory  he  had  had  no  need  to 
strike  a  blow ;  and  the  strongest  fortress  in  England,  the 

'  See  Appendix  M, 
'  Wid.  Amb.  625  ; 

"Guincestram  misit,  mandat  primatibos  nrbis, 
Ut  iadunt  alii,  ferre  tributa  sibi. 
fianc  Begina  tenet  Begis  de  dote  prions 
Hetguardi :  quare  dedecus  esse  putat 
Sic  sibi  oonoessam  si  yadit  toUere  sedem ; 
Solum  vectigal  poetulat  atque  fidem.'* 
The  embassy  to  Winchester  is  not  mentioned  by  William  of  Poitiers, 
■  Wid.  Amb.  631 ; 

"  Una  primates  Begins  consnluenmt^ 
Olaque  ooncedens  ferre  petita  jubet. 
Taliter  et  Begis  prsecepto  spirat  uterque. 
Nam  dominie  pariter  et  sua  dona  ferunt.** 
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ancient  ecclesiastical  metropolis,  and  the  ancient  temporal  chap.  xyi. 
capital,  were  already  in  his  hands. 

But  there  was  one  spot  where  another  spirit  reigned ;  London 
there  was  one  city  which  even  now  had  no  mind  to  bow  out. 
to  the  invader.  The  men  of  London,  whose  forefathers 
had  beaten  back  Swegen  and  Cnut,  whose  brothers  had 
died  around  the  standard  of  Harold,  were  not  men  to  sur- 
render their  mighty  city,  guarded  by  its  broad  river  and 
its  Boman  walls,^  without  at  least  meeting  the  invader  in 
the  field.     William,  master  of  Dover,   Canterbury,   andWlUiam 

^,—  gij^a  out 

Winchester,  now  directed  his  march  along  the  old  Boman  fori^ndon. 
road,  directly  on  the  great  city.*  He  marched  on,  ravaging,  ^^f'*™* 
burning,  and  slaughtering  as  he  went,^  and  drew  near  to 
the  southern  bank  of  the  river.  One  account  seems  to 
describe  him  as  occupying  Westminster — therefore  as 
crossing  the  river — ^as  planting  his  military  engines  by 
Saint  Peter's  minster,  and  as  beginning,  or  at  least  threat- 
ening, a  formal  siege  of  the  city.^    But  nothing  in  the 

»  Wid,  Amb.  639 ; 

"  A  Isvft  maris,  a  dextris  flumine  tuta, 
Hoetes  neo  metuit,  nee  pavet  arte  capi.** 

*  lb.  635 ; 

"  Bex  cdc  pacatuB  tentoria  fixa  resolyity 

Quo  populosa  nitet  Londona  vertit  iter.** 
'  See  the  quotation  Gram  Florence  in  p.  533. 

*  The  ezpreasions  of  Guy  (663  et  seqq.)  eeem  distinctly  to  assert  a  siege. 
We  read,  for  instance, 

"  Densatis  castris  a  IsbyA  moenia  cinxit.*' 

And  again, 

"  iEdiiksat  moles,  yervecis  oomua  feno, 

Fabrioat  et  talpas  nrbis  ad  excidium.** 
Tet  it  is  impossible  to  reoonoOe  this  with  the  account  in  William  of  P^tiers. 
Guy*s  description  of  Westminster  (665)  is  worth  notice ; 
"  Dimidise  leuge  eph/do  distabat  ab  urbe 
Begia  regalis,  ante  decora  nimis, 
Fertur  ab  antiquis  qus  Guest  irocitata  colonis, 

Poet  Petri  nomen  duxit  ab  eocle8i&. 
Providus  banc  sedem  sibi  Bex  elegit  ad  «dem. 
Que  sibi  con^laouit  jure  nee  immerito : 
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OBAP.  zYi.  whole  story  is  plainer  than  that  William  did  not  cross  the 
river  till  long  after.     A  more  credible  version  represents 
him  as  sending  before  him  a  body  of  five  hundred  knights, 
whether  simply  to  reconnoitre  or  in  the  hope  of  gaining 
Skirmish,    something  by  a  sadden  attack.     The  citizens  sallied;   a 
^ ot^     skirmish  followed ;   the  English  were  beaten  back  within 
South-        the  walls;  the  southern  suburb  of  the  city,  Southwark, 
where   Gbdwine  had  waited  in  his   own   house  for  the 
gathering  of  two  memorable  assemblies,  was  given  to  the 
flames.^     The  pride  of  the  citizens  was  deemed  to  be  some- 
what lowered  by  this  twofold  blow ;  *  but  it  is  plain  that  Wil- 
liam did  not  yet  venture  any  direct  attack  on  the  city.   His 
ships  were  fisu:  away,  and  the  bridge  of  London  would  have 
been  a  spot  even  less  suited  for  an  onslaught  of  Norman 
cavalry  than  the  hill-side  of  Senlac.     He  trusted  to  the 
gradual  working  of  fear  and  of  isolation  even  on  the  hearts 
He  keeps    of  those  valiant  citizens.     He  kept  on  the  right  bank  of 
right  bank  the  Thames,  harrying  as  he  went,  through  Surrey,  Hamp- 
^£^         shire,  and  Berkshire,  till  at  Wallingford  a  ford  and  a  bridge 
and  supplied  safe  and  easy  means  of  crossing  for  his  army.^ 

to  Walling-  The  Norman  invader  of  England  had  now  reached  a  spot 
which  must  have  played  no  small  part  in  the  days  of  the 
English  invaders  of  Britain.  As  the  name  of  the  earlier 
conquerors  still  lives  in  the  neighbouring  Englefield,  so  the 
Ford  of  the  Sons  of  the  Welsh  proclaims  itself  as  a  spot 

Nam,  veluti  patnim  testantur  gesta  pri<Mrum, 
Ex  sdito  Beiges  hio  diadema  fiBrunt.** 

Guy  has  a  little  exaggerated  the  antiquity  of  Westminster   as  a  royal 

dwelling-plaoe. 
^  Will.  Pict.  141.     "  PnemissS  illo  equites  Nonnanm  quingenti  egressam 

contra  se  aciem  refhgere  intra  moenia  impigre  oompeUimty  terga  cadentes. 

MultsB  stragi  addunt  incendium,  cremantes   qnidquid  aBdifidonnn  dtra 

flumen  invenere."    On  Southwark  as  a  dweUing-filaoe  of  Godwine^  see 

Tol.  ii.  pp.  145,  333,  334,  603. 
'  WUl.  Pict.  141.     "  Ut  malo  duplid  superba  feroda  contundatur.** 
'  lb.     "Dux,  progredioosy  dein  qnoquovmvum  placcdt,  transmeato  flu* 

mine  Tamesi,  vado  simul  atque  ponte  ad  q>pidam  Warengefort  pervenit.*' 

Yet  WaUingford  is  on  the  West-Saxon  side  of  the  river. 
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which  placed  a  check  in  their  path,  and  whose  capture  chap.  xvi. 
must  have  been  marked  as  a  bright  day  in  the  annals  of 
West-Saxon  victory/  Witnesses  of  those  ancient  struggles 
are  still  there  in  form  of  the  dykes  with  which  the  Briton, 
after  the  model  of  his  Roman  masters,  had  on  three  sides 
fenced  in  his  place  of  shelter,  leaving,  as  in  his  masters' 
own  work  at  Dorchester,  the  fourth  side  to  be  guarded  by 
the  river.  Within  those  ancient  defences,  one  of  the  vast 
mounds  which  speak  of  later  days  of  English  victory 
under  Eadward  the  Unconquered  stood  ready  to  become 
at  William's  bidding  the  kernel  of  a  stronghold  from  which 
the  new  invader  might  hold  Englishmen  in  bondage.  Here 
at  Wallingford  William  was  in  the  shire  of  the  brave  Sheriff 
Godric,  in  a  Eling's  town,  part  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  set  aside  as  a  sort  of  special  barrack  or  garrison  for 
the  King's  Housecarls.^  But  the  stout  heart  of  the  lord 
of  Fifhide  had  ceased  to  beat ;  Sheriff  and  Housecarls  alike 
had  dealt  their  last  blow  for  England  on  the  far  South- 
Saxon  hill.  No  force  was  ready  on  the  bridge  of  Walling- 
ford to  bar  the  approach  of  the  invader.  There  is  even 
reason  to  think  that  the  chief  man  of  the  place,  the  Sheriff 
of  the  neighbouring  shire  of  Oxford,  Wiggod  of  Walling- 
ford, favoured  the  progress  of  the  Norman.  He  had  been 
high  in  favour  with  Eadward,  and  he  was  afterwards  high 
in  &vour  with  William,  and  a  son  of  his  lived  to  die 
fighting  for  William  in  a  more  worthy  cause.^  However  He  crones 
this  may  be^  William  passed  the  great  border  stream  un-  into 
hindered,  and  for  the  first  time  set  foot  on  Mercian  soil.  ^®'^*^ 

1  Wallingford  must  have  been  taken  in  the  expedition  of  Cuthwulf  in  571, 
when  he  crossed  the  Thames  and  took  the  four  British  townfi,  one  of  which 
is  the  neighbouring  Bensington. 

*  Domesday,  56.  '*  In  Buigo  de  Walingef<»d.  .  .  Bex  Edwaidus  habuit 
XY.  acras  in  quibus  manebant  huscaries.'*  The  customs  of  Wallingfofd  are 
giren  at  great  length.  Another  provision  of  the  same  kind  for  the  House- 
oaris  is  found  at  Dorchester  in  Dorset,  Domesday,  75. 

'  On  Wiggod  of  WalHngford,  see  vol.  iv.  Appendix  C. 
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OHAP.  zYi.  He  was  now  on   the  old  battle-ground  of  Bensington, 

where  Angle  and    Saxon,  now  falling  &st    under    one 

common  bondage,  had  in  other  dajrs  fought  out  their  border 

quarrels.^     He  passed  beneath  the  hills,  so  marked  in  the 

distance  by  their  well-known  clumps^  where  the  Briton 

had,  in  yet  earlier  days,  bid  defiance  to  the  conquerors  of 

*  the  world.     He  was  now  within  the  diocese  whence  the 

voice  of  England  had  driven  his  unworthy  countryman, 

the  Norman  Ulf,  the  bishop  who  did  nought  bishopUke.* 

He  was  now  within  the  earldom  which  his  own  hand  had 

made  vacant^  when  he  avenged  the  fall  of  his  Spanish 

He  Btm      horse  by  the  fall  of  a  son  of  Godwine.^     But  he  still  did 

,^^°Qj^    not  march  straight  upon  London.     His  plan  evidently  was 

London ;     to  surround  the  city  with  a  wide  circle  of  conquered  and 

reason  of  ...  . 

his  ooune.  wasted  country,  till  sheer  isolation  should  compel  its  de- 
fenders to  submit.  South  and  west  of  London,  he  was 
master  firom  Dover  to  Wallingford ;  his  course  was  now  to 
march  on,  keeping  at  some  distance  firom  the  city,  till  the 
lands  north  and  east  of  London  should  be  as  thoroughly 
wasted  and  subdued  as  the  lands  south  of  the  Thames. 
Hereachee  He  followed  out  this  plan  till  he  reached  Berkhampstead 
Btead.  ^  ^  Hertfordshire.*  But  by  this  time  the  spirit  of  London 
itself  had  failed.  The  blow  which  had  been  dealt  at  Senlac 
had  at  last  reached  the  heart  of  England.  At  Berkhamp- 
stead the  second  act  of  William's  great  work  was  played 
out.  The  Conquest  there  received  the  formal  ratification 
of  the  conquered.^ 

The  chief  military  command  in  London  was  in  the  hands 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  370. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  11  a,  116,  529. 

*  See  above,  p.  484. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  "  He  heigode  .  .  [see  above,  p.  533,  note  4]  o^S 
)«Bt  he  com  to  BeorhbamBtede."  So  Florence;  "Devastabat  .  .  .  donee 
ad  villam  quae  Beorcham  nominatur  veniret.*' 

*  On  the  submission  of  Berkhampstead,  see  Appendix  IT. 
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of  the  wounded  Staller  Ansgar,  the  Sheriff  of  the  Middle-  chap.  xvi. 
Saxons.     His  wound  was  so  severe  that  he  could  neither  -^^^ 

chief  in 

walk  nor  ride,  but  was  carried  about  the  city  in  a  litter.'  oommaiid 
But  he  is  spoken  of  as  being  the  soul  of  all  the  counsels 
taken  by  the  defenders  of  London.*    The  defection  of  the 
Northern  Earls  had  left  him  the  layman  of  highest  rank  in 
the  city,  the  natural  protector  and  military  adviser  of  the 
young  King-elect.     A  tale  is  told  of  messages  which  are  Tale  of  his 
said  to  have  gone  to  and  fro  between  Ansgar  and  William.  ^I^JIJ^" 
But  it  is  hard  to  know  how  far  we  ought  to  believe  a  story  ^^j^ 
which  implies  that    London  was    besieged  by  William, 
which  it  certainly  was  not.'     William,  we  are  told,  sent  a  William's 
secret  message  to  Ansgar.     He  asked  only  for  a  formal  ^!^"^* 
acknowledgement  of  his  right.     Let  William   have  the 
name  of  King^  and  all  things  in  the  kingdom  should  be 
ruled  according  to  the  bidding  of  the  Sheriff  of  the  Middle- 
Saxons.^    Ansgar  listens ;  he  has  no  intention  of  yielding 
even  thus  far,  but  he  thinks  it  prudent  to  dissemble.     He  Ansgar 
summons  an  Assembly,  among  the  members  of  which  we  m^  assem- 
may  possibly  discern  the  forerunners  of  the  &mous  Alder-  ^y>  ^^ 
men  of  London.^     He  sets  forth  the  general  sad  estate  of 

'  Wid.  Amb.  68i.    See  above,  pp.  501,  503. 

Mb.  685 ; 

"  Omnibus  ille  tamen  piimatibus  imperat  arbis ; 

Ejus  in  auzilio  pnblica  res  agitur/* 

*  The  story  is  told  at  length  by  Guy  of  Amiens,  687  et  seqq.  These 
stories  of  secret  messages  are  always  suspicions,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
mistake  of  making  London  a  besieged  town.  Bat  it  is  not  likely  that  Guy 
should  hftve  invented  the  name  and  the  whole  story  of  his  "  Ansgardus,**  and 
"Ansgardus**  can  (see  above,  p.  427)  be  no  one  except  the  Staller  and  Sheriff 
Ansgar.  About  the  siege,  Guy,  as  before  (see  above,  p.  54i)>  is  explicit. 
Ansgar  is  made  to  say  (699), 

"  Molis  et  ereotse  traascendit  machina  turres, 
Ictibus  et  li^idum  moonia  scissa  ruunt.** 

*  Wid.  Amb.  689 ; 

"  Solum  Bex  vodtetur,  ait ;  sed  commoda  regni, 
Ut  jubet  AnsgsrduB,  subdita  ounota  regat.'* 

»  lb.  693 ; 

"  Natu  majores,  omni  levitate  repukft, 
Aggregat," 
VOL.  III.  N  n 
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CHAP.  XVI.  the  conntay  and  the  special  dangers  of  the  besieged  city, 
JabDMg^n  ^^  ^^^Id  be  prudent  to  send  a  canning  messeDger  who 
toWmiam.  shonld  entrap  the  invader  with  wily  words.     Let  him  oflTer 
a  feigned  submission^  which  might  at  least  cause  delay 
Ansgar^B     and  stave  off  the    immediate    danger.^    The  messenger 
5^^^jjy went;  but  to  deceive  William  was  found  to  be  no  such 
William,     g^gy  matter.     The  fox — it  is  his  own  poetical  panegyrist 
who  makes  the  comparison — ^is  not  to  be  caught  in  a  trap 
laid  in  open  day.^    William  pretends  to  accept  the  pro- 
posals of  Ansgar,  the  exact  details  of  which  are  not  told 
us.^    But  he  wins  over  the  messenger  by  crafby  speeches, 
backed  by  gifts  and  by  promises  greater  than  the  gifts.^ 
The  messenger  goes  back  to  London  to  enlarge  on  the 
might,  the  wisdom,  the  just  rights,  and  the  various  ex- 
cellences of  William.*^    The  invader  is  one  whom  it  is  on 

The  "natu  majorea"  maybe  simply  the  "yldestan  )>egna9/*  but  in  London 

we  cannot  help  thinking  of  Aldermen  in  the  later  sense. 

»  Wid.  Amb.  715  ; 

^'  Actutom  docilis  noster  l^gatus  nt  hosti 

Mittatur,  verbis  fallere  qui  satagat, 

Servitium  simulet,  necnon  et  foedera  pads, 

Et  dextras  deztrae  subdere,  si  jnbeat." 
•  lb.  723; 

"  Sed  quia  vix  patuU  teneatur  oompede  vulpes, 

Fallitur  a  Rege  fallere  quern  voluit.** 

Cf.  above,  pp.  161,  487,  but  one  is  a  little  surprised  at  the  oomparison  being 

made  by  William's  own  laureate. 

•  lb.  735 ; 

**  Namqne  palam  laudat  B«c  atque  latenter  ineptat 
Quidquid  ab  Ansgardo  nuntius  attulerat.*' 


lb.  727 ; 


lb.  735 ; 


"  Oboseoat  donis  stolidum  verbisque  fefelHt, 
Proemia  pnnnitteos  innumerosa  sibL** 


"  Pulcrior  est  sole,  sapientior  et  Salomone, 
Promptior  est  Magno,  largior  et  Garolo." 
I  doubted  for  some  time  whether  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  had  not  cut  asunder 
''Carolus  Magnus **kito  two  distinct  heroes;  but  by  "Magnus"  we  are 
most  likely  to  understand  Cnseus  Pompeius  Magnus.    He  then  goes  on  to 
state  William's  daim  to  the  Crown  (737) ; 

"  Contulit  Eguardus  quod  Bex  donum  nbi  reg^ 
Monstmt  et  affirmat,  vo^u>e  probdMH  rtjeri^^ 
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promises 
and  gra- 
cious re- 
ception of 
Badgar. 


CHAP.  XVI.  shamefiil  errand  tbey  came.  They  came  to  make  their 
submission  to  the  invader,  and  to  pray  him  to  accept  the 
Crown  of  England.  The  treason  of  the  Northern  Earls, 
the  fear  struck  into  men's  hearts  by  William's  ravages, 
had  done  their  work.  They  bowed  to  him  for  need.* 
Hard  inc^i^d  the  need  was,  but  the  need  stared  them  in 
the  &ce ;  men  of  cold  wisdom  even  said  that  they  ought 
to  have  bowed  to  William  long  before.'  They  sware  oaths 
to  him  and  gave  him  hostages.'  William  received  his  new 
subjects  graciously ;  to  the  young  rival  who  had  so  easily 
&llen  before  him  he  was  specially  gracious.  The  kiss  of 
peace  was  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  Eadgar  and  to  his 
companions,^  and  he  pledged  his  word  that  he  would  be 
good  lord  to  them."  Such  a  submission  on  the  part  of  so 
many  men  of  such  lofty  rank  might  of  itself  be  deemed 
equivalent  to  an  election  to  the  Crown.     But  a  more 

and  ealle  ]»  betstan  men  of  Lundene.**  Florence's  list  is,  "  Aldredos  Archi- 
episoopus,  Wulstanus  Wigomensis  Episoopus,  Walterus  Herefc^densis  Epi- 
BOopnSy  Clito  Eadgarus,  Comites  Edwinus  et  Morkarus,  et  de  Lundonift 
quique  nobiliores,  cum  multis  aliis."  Florence  dearij  understood  the 
doubtful  word  eild  as  being,  sometimes  at  least,  equivalent  to  JEMing,  As 
to  the  list  of  names,  see  Appendix  IT. 

^  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  **  And  bugon  |)a  for  neode, )»  miest  wtes  to  hume 
geddn.** 

'  See  above,  p.  528. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  "And  gysledan  and  sworon  him  a'Sas.**  So 
Florence;  "JDatis  obsidibus,  illi  deditionem  fecenmt,  fidelitatemque  jura- 
verunt." 

*  Wid.  Amb.  747  ; 

**  Novit  ut  adventxmi,  fiictus  Rex  obvius  illis 
Cum  puero  reliquis  oscula  grata  dedit ; 
Colpas  iudulsit,  gratanter  dona  recepit, 
Et  sic  susceptos  tractat  honorifioe/* 
So  Qrd.  Vit.  503  A.     "  Ipd  ab  eo  bemgniter  susoepti,  pristinas  dignitates 
et  honores  reoeperunt  ....  Edgarus  Adelinus,  qui  Rex  f  uoat  oonstitutus 
ab  Anglis,  resistere  diffidens  humiliter  Guillelmo  se  regnnmque  oontuUt. 
nie  vero,  quia  idem  puer  mitis  et  dnoerus  erat,  et  oonsobrinus  Eduardi 
Magni  [1]  Regis,  filius  sdlioet  nepotis  ejus,  erat,  amioabiliter  eum  amplex- 
atus  est,  et  omni  vit&  su&  inter  filios  suos  honorabiliter  venoatus  est.** 

^  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  "And  he  heom  behet  )wet  he  wolde  heom  hold 
hkford  beon.'*    Flor.  Wig.     "  Cum  quibus  et  ipse  foedus  pepigit.** 
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direct    invitation   was    not   wanting.     It  was    probably  ohap.  xvi. 
at  Berkhampstead^  that  William   was,  as   we   are  told,  ]^^|^^ 
prayed    by    the    chief    men    of  England,  spiritual    andawuniethe 

down* 

temporal,  to  accept  the  vacant  Crown.     They  needed  a  FeelingB  of 
King ;  they  had  always  been  used  to  submit  to  a  crowned  ^^^^^ 
King  and  to  none  other.*     Here  we  may  clearly  see  the  moment, 
almost  superstitious  importance  which  was  then  attached 
to  the  ceremony  of  coronation.     The  uncrowned  Eadgar 
had  been  no  full  King,  and  he  had  been  unable  to  defend 
his  people.     The  armed  candidate  who  was  encamped  at 
Berkhampstead  was  no  longer  to  be  withstood  by  force  of 
arms.    The  best  course  was  to  acknowledge  and  receive  Policy  of 
him  at  once,  and  by  the  mystic  rite  of  consecration  to 
change  him  from  a  foreign  invader  into  an  English  King. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  men  were  living:  who  could  Example 

of  Cnui. 

remember  how  an  earlier  foreign  invader  had  been  changed 
into  an  English  King,  into  a  King  who  had  won  his  place 
among  the  noblest  of  England's  native  worthies.     England 
had  accepted  Cnut  the  Dane,  and  she  had  flourished  under 
him  as  she  had  never  flourished  before  or  since.     Men 
might  hope  that  the  like  good  luck  would  follow  on  their 
acceptance  of  William  the  Norman.     William  in  truth  Compa- 
promised  better  than  Cnut  in  every  way.     Instead  of  a  tween 
half-heathen  sea-king,  he  was  the  model  prince  of  Europe,  ]|^?^?^ 
the  valiant  soldier,  the  wise  ruler,  the  pious  son  of  the 
Church,  the  prince  who,  among  unparalleled  difficulties,  had 
raised  his  paternal  duchy  to  a  state  of  prosperity  and  good 
government  which  made  it  the  wonder  and  the  envy  of 

*  See  Appendix  TT. 

*  Will.  Pict.  141.  "Orant  post  hsc  ut  ooronam  smnat  una  pontiHces 
atque  cseteri  BnmmateB ;  '  Se  qtiidem  soUtoB  esse  regi  servire,  regem  domi- 
nam  habere  v^e.*  **  Ord.  Vit.  505  B.  "  Ctinoti  pnesules  regnique  pro- 
ceres  cum  GniUelino  oonoordiam  feoenmty  ao  nt  diadema  regium  samlet, 
sicut  mos  Anglici  prindpatAs  exigity  oravenmt  ....  Hoc  divino  nuta 
subacid  optabant  indigene  r^gni,  qui  [non]  nisi  coronaio  regi  servire 
hacienus  erant  soliti.** 
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CHAP.  XVI.  continaital  lands.     The  hopes  of  those  who  dreamed  that 
William  would  prove  a  second  Cnat  were  doomed  to  be 
woefully  disappointed.     But  such  hopes  were  at  the  time, 
if  not  reasonable,  at  all  events  plausible.     It  is  easj  to 
understand  how  men  may  have  been  led  away  by  them. 
Seeming     Men  too^  especially  churchmen,  might  easily  arg^e  that 
of  God  in    the  eveut  had  proved  that  it  was  Gk>d*s  will  that  William 
tlvc^  *    shoiild  be  received.     Harold  had  appealed  to  God's  judge- 
ment upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  verdict  of  God's 
judgement  bad  been  given  against  him.     Those  who  had 
fought  under  the  banner  of  the  Fighting  Man  against  the 
banner  o£  the  Apostle  were  proved  to  have  been  in  truth 
men  fighting  against  God.     All  these  arguments,  backed 
by  the    presence   in    the    land    of  William's  victorious 
army,  would  have  their  effect  upon  men's  minds.     They 
might  even  produce  something  more  than  a  mere  sullen 
submission    to    physical    force.      Men    may    well    have 
brought   themselves    to  a  belief,   unwilling  indeed^   but 
not    either    absolutely  compulsory    or    absolutely  hypo- 
critical, that  the   King  who  had  been   so  visibly   sent 
to  them  by  the  hand  of  God  ought  to  be  frankly  and 
Artif&flial    loyally  acknowledged.     We  can  believe  that  the  request 
^^     made    by    so    many    Englishmen    that    the    Conqueror 
m**^      would  at  once  assume  the  English  Crown  was  made  in 
the  time,     an  artificial,  but  not  a  dishonest,  frame  of  mind.    It  was 
made  in  that  state  of  artificial  hope,  even  of  artificial 
eagerness,   which   is   not  uncommon    in    men   who   are 
striving  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.     For  the 
moment  they  really  wished  to  have  William  to  their  King. 
But  it  was  only  for  the  moment  that  the  wish  lasted. 
William         The  Crown  was  thus  offered  to  William,  but  we  are  told 
Council      ^^^^  it  was  by  no  means  eagerly  accepted  by  him.     He 
^^8.      summoned  a  Council  of  his  chief  officers  and  advisers^ — ^we 

^  Will.  Pict.  141.    "ConsaleDB  ilk  oomitatos  e  Nonnftnni&,  qnorom  noa 
minus  prudentiam  quam  fidem  spectaiam  habebat.'* 
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are  hardly  to  suppose  a  Nonnan  military  Gem6t — ^and  laid  ohap.  xn. 
the  matter  before  them.     Possibly  he  merely  wished  to 
prove  the  minds  of  his  Ariends  and  followers ;  possibly  the 
arguments  which  they  brought  forward  had  real  weight 
with  him.     Was  it,  he  asked,  expedient  for  him  to  take  the  His  pro- 
Crown,  while  he  was  still  so  far  from  being  in  full  posses-  ^eiUiiiimoBi 
sion  of  the  kingdom?^    We  must  remember  that  though  *? •^?®P* 

°  ^     the  Crown 

the  Prelates  of  York,  Worcester,  and   Hereford  were  in  at  once. 
William's  camp,  yet  York,  Worcester,  and  Hereford  were 
not  in  William's  hands.    William  had  actual  possession  Extent  of 
only  of  the  south-eastern  shires.     His  authority  reached  g^^  au- 
westward  as  far  as  Winchester ;  it  reached  northward  as  Sj^^" 
far  as  his  plunderers  could  go  from  the  spot  where  he  was  ^^ 
now  encamped.    Was  it  prudent,  he  argued,  so  hastily  to 
assume  a  kingship  which,  in  the   g^reater  part  of  the 
land,  would  still  be  kingship  only  in  name  ?     He  wished  He  nmhes 
moreover — and  here  we  may  believe  that  William  spoke  \yQ  crowned 
from    the    heart — that    whenever    he    should    be    raised  ^*^  ^"™* 
into  a  crowned  King,  his  beloved  and  faithful  Duchess 
might   be  there    to    share   his    honours.^     He   therefore 
asked  the  opinion  of  the  Assembly  as    to    the    imme- 
diate acceptance  of  the  Crown  which  was  pressed  upon 
him. 

The  military  Council  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
William's  acceptance  of  the  Crown,  but  the  decisive 
answer  was  given,  not  by  any  of  William's  native  subjects, 
but  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  foreign  volunteers. 
Haimer,  Yiscount  of  Thenars,  a  man,  we  are  told,  as 

'  Win.  Pict.  141.  "Patefecit  eis  quid  mazime  sibi  dissuaderet  quod 
Angli  orabant ;  res  adhnc  tnrbidaB  eeae,  rebellare  nonnulloB,  ee  potios  regni 
quietem  quam  conmam  oupere.  ....  Denique  non  oportere  nitniwm 
properare,  dum  in  altnm  oulmen  ascenditnr.'*  The  Archdeacon  adds, 
'*'Piofecto  non  illi  dominabatar  regnandi  libido.'*  Osefiar,  we  all  know, 
was  not  ambitions, 

'lb.  "  PFseterea,  si  Deus  ipsi  hunc  ooncedit  honorem,  secum  velle 
conjugem  suam  ooronari.**  The  panegyrist  adds — this  time  with  truth — 
*'  Sanctam  esse  intellexerat,  sancteque  diligebat  oonjugii  pignus." 
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CHAP.  xTi.  ready  of  speech  as  he  was  valiant  in  fight,^  had,  on  the 
S*2^^®^  height  of  Telham,  been  the  first  to  hail  the  Duke  as  a 
Thouars.  future  King.  He  was  not  unwilling  that  the  words 
which  had  then  fallen  from  him  as  an  omen  should  now 
put  on  full  shape  and  substance.  The  Aquitanian  chief 
began  in  a  courtly  strain,  by  praising  the  condescension  of 
the  general  who  deigned  to  take  the  opinion  of  his  soldiers 
on  such  a  point.  It  was  pot,  he  said^  a  matter  for  much 
deliberation,  when  all  were  united  in  one  wish.  It  was 
the  desire  of  every  man  in  William's  army  to  see  his  lord 
become  a  King  as  soon  as  might  be.^  To  make  William  a 
King  was  the  very  end  for  which  all  of  them  had  crossed 
the  sea,  the  end  for  which  they  had  exposed  themselves  to 
the  dangers  of  the  deep  and  of  the  battle.^  As  for  Eng- 
land itself,  the  wisest  men  in  England,  the  highest  in  rank 
and  character,  were  there,  offering  the  kingship  of  their 
land  to  William.  They  doubtless  knew  best  what  was  for 
the  good  of  their  own  coimtry.  They  clearly  saw  in 
William  a  fit  man  to  reign  over  them,  one  under  whose 
rule  "themselves  and  their  country  would  flourish.*  An 
offer  thus  pressed  on  him  from  all  sides  it  was  clearly  his 
Wffliam      duty  to  accept.     William,  we  are  told,  weighed  what  was 

to  accept     saidj  ^^^  determined  at  once  to  accept  the  Crown.     He 
^e  Crown  f^j^  ^j^g^j^  jf  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  crowned  King,  the  magic  of  the 

royal  name  would  have  its  effect.     It  would  do  something 

'  Win.  Pict.  142.  "Haimerius  Aqaitanus,  pneses  ToarcensiSy  lingu&  non 
ignobilior  quam  dextr&."  The  Aquitanian  name  still  etretohes  to  the 
Loire. 

'  lb.  **  Non  est  din  trahendmn  nostrft  deliberatione  quod  desideramus 
fieri  quam  odssime.**  The  Archdeacon  had  just  before  said,  ''Familiares 
suasere  ut  totius  exercitds  unanimi  dedderio  optari  sdebant." 

'  Ord.  Yit.  503  B.  "Hoc  summopere  flagitabant  Normanni,  qui  pro 
fasce  regali  nandacendo  suo  prindpi  subierunt  ingens  discrimen  maris  ac 
proelH." 

*  Will.  Hot.  143.  "At  prudentissimi  et  optimi  viri  nequaquam  ita 
cuperent  in  alto  hujus  monarchiee  ilium  locan,  nisi  pnecipue  idoneum  per- 
viderent,  licet  ipsorum  oommoda  et  honores  per  exaltationem  ejus  augeri 
Tolentes.** 
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to  damp  the  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  still  unsubdued  ohap.  xvi* 
parts  of  the  country.     Men  who  were  eager  to  fight 
against  a  mere  foreign  invader,  would  be  less  inclined  to 
withstand  a  King  formally  chosen  and  consecrated  accord- 
ing to  the  laws   of  the  kingdom.^     The   Duke  of  the 
Normans  therefore  signified  to  the  English  embassy  his 
readiness  at  once  to  take  on  himself  the  kingship  of  Eng- 
land,   The  day  for  the  consecration  of  the  King-elect  was  The  ooro- 
of.  course  fixed  for  the  great  festival  of  the  Church  which  ^^  ^p 
was  drawing  near.    The  Midwinter  feast  was  to  be  again  CJ»™*™"> 
held  at  Westminster  by  a  crowned  King.     On  the  feast 
of  the  Nativity,  within  less  than  a  full  year  from  the  con- 
secration of  the  minster  itself,  the  church  of  Eadward  was 
to  behold  another  King  crowned  and  anointed  within  its 
walls.     Events  had  indeed  followed  fast  on  one  another 
since  the  Christmas  Gem6t  of  the  last  year  had  been  held 
by  the  last  King  of  the  House  of  Cerdic. 

The  Conqueror  was  thus  King-elect.     His  plans  had  Position  of 
answered.     His  arts  and  his  arms  had  been  alike  success-  ,_      , 

Tntimph 

All.    And  the  triumph  of  his  subtlety  had  been  specially  of  his 

Dolicv 

his  own.  It  was  the  chance  shot  of  an  arrow  which  had 
overcome  the  English  King,  but  it  was  William^s  own 
policy  which  had  overcome  the  English  people.  King  in 
truth  only  by  the  edge  of  the  sword^  he  had  so  managed 
matters  that  he  had  now  the  formal  right  to  call  himself 
King,  not  only  by  the  bequest  of  Eadward  but  by  the 
election  of  the  English  people.  But,  having  won  this  great 
success  of  his  craft,  he  was  not  minded  to  jeopard  what 
he  had  won  by  the  neglect  of  any  needful  military  pre- 
caution. He  did  not  trust  himself  in  London  till  his  He  sends 
position  there  was  secured,  till  some  steps  had  been  taken  ^^^  * 
towards  holding  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  citizens  in  check.  ^^"^^^^ 

'  WiU.  Piot.  142.     "Pxvssertim  sperans,  ubi  regnare  cceperit,  rebellem 
quemque  minus  ausurum  in  se,  facitioB  conterendum  esse.** 
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CHAP.  XVI.  He  sent  on  a  detachment  before  him  to  prepare  a  fortress 
in  or  close  to  the  city.*  This  was  doubtless  one  of  those 
hasty  structures  of  wood  of  which  we  have  heard  at 
Brionne^  and  at  Arques;*  but  it  was  the  germ  which 
grew  into  the  noblest  work  of  Norman  military  art,  the 
mighty  Tower  of  Gundulf.  Orders  were  also  sent  to  make 
everything  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  new  King  and 
OM)oflite     for  the  great  rite  of  his  crowning.     Of  William's  conduct 

accounts  of  vi     j.  ji  'a        •  j^  •  i_ 

WiDiam'B    meanwhile  two  exactly  opposite  pictures  are  given  us  by 

^'^'"**'<^      the  Norman  and  by  the  English  writers.     His  panegyrist 

tells  us  that  all  was  quiet  and  peaceful ;  as  there  were  no 

longer  any  human  foes  to  be  slaughtered,  William  could 

carry  on  his  favourite  warfare  with  the  denizens  of  the  air 

and  of  the  forest.*     The  English  writers,  on  the  other 

hand,  tell  us  how,  notwithstanding  the  submission  of  his 

new  subjects,  notwithstanding  his  own  promises  to  them, 

the    King-elect  still  allowed  his  soldiers  to  harry  the 

country  and  bum  the  towns.^     There  is  probably  truth  in 

Ravage      both  accounts.     William  had  no  longer  any  motive  for 

^  «>        systematic  ravages,  such  as  he  had  been  guilty  of  before 

^^  *"**  and  after  the  battle.     There  are  no  records  of  any  devasta- 

iiregular     tions  in  Hertfordshire,  such  as  the  records  which  we  have 

damage  t*  %  •  •  • 

done.  seen  of  his  devastations  in  Sussex.®  But  we  have  seen, 
from  what  happened  at  Dover/  how  hard  it  was  to  control 
men,  many  of  whom  doubtless  thought  that  whatever 
was  left  to  an  Englishman  was  something  taken  from 
themselves.  We  have  seen  also  that,  from  whatever  cause, 
William^  though  he  made  good  their  loss  to  the  sufferers, 

*  Will.  Plot.  143.  "Prsemisit  ezgo  Ltrndoniaiiiy  qui  mmiitionein  in  ipsi 
oonstmerent  urbe,  et  pleraquecompetentia  regise  magnifioentig  prepararent.'* 

*  See  vdL  H.  p.  362.  '  See  above,  p.  1 39. 

'    *  WilL  Pict.  143.     "Advendtas  oanxiis  prooul  fuit  adeo  ut  veoatui  et 
avium  ludo,  m  forte  libuit,  secure  vacaret.*^    Cf.  vol.  li.  p.  3S1. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  "And  I'eah  omnang  )d8an  hi  hergedan  eall  |*set  hi 
oferforon."  So  Florenoe;  '' NihilominuB  exerdtui  suo  villas  cremare  et 
rapinas  agere  pennisit.** 

*  See  above,  p.  533.  ^  Sec  above,  p.  537. 
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&iled  to  pnnish  the  criminals.  Wc  may  believe  that  some-  chap,  xvi, 
thing  of  the  same  sort  took  place  now.  Systematic  ravage, 
carried  on  by  the  Duke's  order,  doubtless  stopped,  but  the 
excesses  of  bis  army^  the  amount  of  burning  and  plunder- 
ing done  without  his  order,  but  which  he  failed  to  check 
or  to  punish^  was  doubtless  considerable. 

From    Berkhampstead  to   London,   whatever  was  the  William 
amount  of  damage  done  by  the  way,  William  marched  on  Londoo. 
without  opposition.^    When  all  that  was  needed  to  keep 
the  city  in  subjection  had  been  done^  William  drew  near 
in  readiness  for  the  great  rite  which  was  to  change  the 
Conqueror  into  a  King.     As  to  the  place  of  the  ceremony 
there  could  be  no  doubt.     William  was  to  be  crowned  in 
the  church  which  had  been  reared  by  his  kinsman  and 
predecessor,  and  where  his  mortal  remains,  lifeless,  yet 
undecayed,  and  already  displajing  their  wonder-working 
powers,  lay  as  it  were  to  welcome  him.^    William  was  thus 
to  be  consecrated  within  the  same  temple  where  Harold 
had  been  consecrated  less  than  a  year  before.     He  was  to 
be  ocAsecrated  with  the  same  rites  and  by  the  same  hand. 
I  wish  we  could  believe,  on  the  report  of  some  later  Eng-  Alleged 
lish  writers,  that  William  sought  for  consecration  at  the  stigand  to 
hands  of  Stigand,  and  that  the  high-souled  Primate  i^-2J^S^^ 

•^  Thierry  tells  liow  Frithxic,  Abbot  of  Saint  Albania,  cixt  down  trees 
and  put  tiMm  in  the  way  to  Uock  William's  march.  For  this  tale  he 
relers  to  no  aathority  but  ^)eed.  It  is  not  even  fomid  in  the  Life, 
legendary  enough,  of  Frfthiio  in  the  Lives  of  the  Abbots  of  Saint  Alban's. 

'  Will.  Malms.  Gest.  Pont.  Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  154.  '<  Nee  minos  sed  multo 
etiam  magis  Bex  Windmns  aztnlit  locmn  magnis  reditibas  pradioram,  qaod 
ibi  tegni  suseqietit  insignia.  Gonsnetudo  igitur  i^nid  poeteroe  evaluH  ut» 
propter  Edwaidi  inibi  sepohl  memoriam,  regiam  regnatori  aodplaut  00- 
ronam.'*  Ckinqwretheletterof^^niamto  John  Abbot  of  Ftomp  (see  above^ 
p.  ioi),inwhldlheMjB,"AbbatiamSanctiP0trid«Westmaiiasteiio.  .  .  . 
in  maadmft  vannatioiia  et  habeo,  ot  ex  debito  habere  dabeo.  Ibi  enim  jaoet 
vir  beattt  memociBi  domlnQs  mens  [see  above,  p.  250]  Bex  Ethwardns,  iU 
etiam  tumulata  est  B^gina  I^gith  uxor  ejus  indita;  ego  etiam  ibidem, 
Dei  dementiA  providente,  aeqrtfum  et  ooconam  totius  regni  Anglid  soBoepi." 
Mabillan,  Vet.  An«  L  219. 
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CHAP.  XVI.  fused  to  pour  the  holy  unction  on  the  head  of  an  usurper 

and  a  man  of  blood.^      But  had  William  oflFered  to  be 

crowned  by  Stigand,  he  would  indeed  have  fallen  away 

from  his  character  as  the  reformer  of  English  ecclesiastical 

discipline.     The  act  too  would  have  been  equivalent  to 

giving  up  one  of  his  three  counts  against  England;^  it 

would  have  been  an  acknowledgement  that  Archbishop 

Robert  had  been  lawfully  deposed.    The  scruple  which  had 

swayed  even  the  mind   of  Harold  would  most  likely  be 

really  felt  by  William  with  ten  times  as  much  of  force ;  it 

would  certainly  be  professed  by  him  with  ten  times  as  much 

Stigand      of  display.    The  special  i^vourite  and  champion  of  Rome 

lowed  to     could  not,  in  common  consistency,  ask  for  consecration  at 

wmSm*^  the  hands  of  a  Primate  whom  Rome  had  declared  to  be  no 

Primate  at  all^  and  who  had  no  pallium  save  that  which 

Poedtioii  of  he  had  received  from  an  usurper  of  the  Holy  See.^     Still 

his^re     Stigand,  though  not  a  lawful  Primate^  was  at  least  an 

in  the        ordained  priest  and  a  consecrated  bishop :  he  mi^ht  per- 

haps  even  be  acknowledged  as  the  lawftil  holder  of  the  see 

of  Winchester.     He  was  also  personally  the  first  man  in 

England,  one  to  whom  it  was  WiUiam's  policy  for  the 

present  to  avoid  giving  any  needless  offence.     He  was 

^  Will.  Neub.  i.  i.  "Quuniy  peractd  Victoria,  tyratmi  nomen  exhor- 
rescenB  et  legitimi  principis  personam  induere  gestienBy  a  Stigando,  tunc 
temporis  Cantuariensi  archiepiscopo,  in  regem  solenui|ter  consecrari  de* 
posceret ;  ille,  viro,  ut  aiebat,  cruento  et  alieni  juris  invasori,  manus  im- 
ponere  nullatenns  acquievit."    So  Walter  of  Heniingbuigh,  i.  9. 

'  See  above,  p.  283. 

'  Will.  Pict.  143.  "  Bepndiavit  oonsecrari  a  Stigando  Gantnarieud, 
quern  per  Apostolici  justum  selum  anathemate  reprobatum  didicerat.^  Ord. 
Yit.  503  B.  "  StiganduB  GantuariensiB  seecularibus  curb  et  actibus  nimia 
intentus  erat,  et  pro  quibusdam  reatibus  ab  Alexandro  Pap&  interdiotus 
fuerat,"  Eadmer,  6.  "  Quam  conseorationem  licet  ipse  Bex  et  onmes  alii 
optime  n&asent  deberi  spedaliter  fieri  et  proprie  a  Pontifioe  Cantuariensi, 
tanii^  quia  multa  mala  et  horrenda  orimina  preedicabantur  de  St^'gando  qui 
eo  tempore  ibi  Pontifez  erat,  voluit  [noluit  ?]  earn  ab  ipso  susdpere,  ne 
maledictionem  videretur  induere  pro  benedictione.**  On  the  eodesiastical 
position  of  Stigand  see  above,  pp.  15,  28,  41,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  341,  632. 
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therefore  allowed  to  take  a  part  in  the  ceremony  second  chap.  xvi. 
only  to  that  of  the  actaal  celebrant.     But  the  sacramental 
Tite  itself  was  to  be  performed  by  the  hands  of  Ealdred. 
The  Northern  Primate  was  the   only  canonical  Metro-  The  actual 
politan  in  the  realm,  and  he  was  the  man  who,  as  having  ^^^. 
been  the  leader  of  the  embassy  at  Berkhampstead,  might  ^TJ^^^ 
be  looked  on  as  having  been  the 'first  Englishman  to  take 
a  formal  part  in  making  William  King.^     The  Primate  of 
Northumberland    had    thus  in   one  year  to  anoint  two 
Kings,  the  champion  of  England  and  her  Conqueror.     He 
had  to  anoint  both  far  away  from  his  own  province,  and  to 
anoint  both  at  a  time  when  he  could  in  no  way  pledge 
himself  that  the  willing  consent  of  his  province  should 
confirm  his  own  formal  act. 

The  Christmas  morn  at  last  came ;  and  once  more,  as  Corona- 
on  the  day  of  the  Epiphany,  a  King-elect  entered  the  wmiam. 
portals  of  the  West  Minster  to  receive  his  Crown.     But  December 
now,  unlike  the  day  of  the  Epiphany,  the  approach  to  the  The  ap- 
church  was  kept  by  a  guard  of  Norman  horsemen.*   Other-  5J^^„J^ 
wise  all  was  peaceful.    Within  the  church  all  was  in  readi-  guarded  by 

Norman 

ness;  a  new  crown,  rich  with  gems,^  was  ready  for  the  horsemen. 

1  William  of  Newburgh,  i.  a,  remariLs,  "Aldredus  vero  EboracensiB 
ArchiepisoopoSy  vir  bonus  et  prndens,  hoc  munus  implevit,  acutiuB  in- 
teUigenSy  cedendum  ease  tempoii,  et  divine  nequaquam  resistendum  ordina- 
tioni.'*  He  is  fi^llowed  by  Walt^  of  Hemingbuigh.  William  of  Poitiers 
(14a)  takes  this  opportmiity  to  praise  Ealdred  as  "  lequitatem  valde  amans, 
sevo  matumsy  sapiens,  bonus,  eloquens.**  In  Guy  of  Amiens  too  (79i)» 
though  his  name  is  not  mentioned,  he  appears  as 

"  PrsBsul  odeberrimus  unus, 
Moribus  insignls  et  probitate  cluens.^ 
"Ppobitas*'  generally  refers  to  warlike  prowess;   but  Ealdred's  Welsh 
campaign  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  1 10)  was  not  specially  glorious. 

>  William  of  Poitiers  (14a)  speaks  casually  of  those  "qui  drca  monas* 
terium  in  armis  et  equis  prsesidio  dispositi  ftierunt.*'  Ordeiio  (503  C)  is 
more  explicit ;  "  Normannorum  tuimie  circa  monasterium  in  armis  et  equis, 
ne  quid  doli  et  sedStionis  oriretur,  pnesidio  dispositse  fuerunt.**  Presently 
after  he  speaks  of  "armati  milites  qui  extrinsecus  erant  pro  suorum 
tuitione.** 

'  That  it  was  a  new  crown  appears  firom  Guy  of  Amiens  (757) ; 
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OHAP.  xYi.  ceremony ;  a  crowd  of  spectators  of  both  nations  filled  the 

The  minster.^    The  g^reat  procession  then  swept  on.^   A  crowd 

proo^on!  ^^  clergy  bearing  crosses  marched  first ;  then  followed  tiie 

Bishops ;  lastly,  surrounded  by  the  chief  men  of  his  own 

land  and  of  his  new  kingdom,  came  the  renowned  Duke 

himself^  with  Ealdred  and  Stigand  on  eitJier  side  of  him.' 

Amid  the  shouts  of  the  people,  William  the  Conqueror 

passed  on  to  the  royal  seat  before  the  high  altar,  there 

to  go  through  the  same  solemn  rites  which  had  so  lately 

been  gone  through  on  the  smno  spot  by  his  fallen  rivaL 

Hie  Te  Deum  which  had  been  sung  over  Harold  was  now 

wniiam     again  sung  over  William.   And  now  again,  in  ancient  form, 

before  the  ^^^  crowd  that  throDged  the  minster  was  asked  whether 

•^**'-         they  would  that  the  candidate  who  stood  before  th^n 

should  be  crowned  King  over  the  land.     But  a  new  thing, 

unknown  to  ihe  coronation  of  Eadward  or  of  Harold,  had 

"  Aaro  vel  gemmis  jubet  ut  sibi  nobile  fitomma 
mud  quo  deoeat  fiat  ab  artifice.** 
He  givee  twenty-four  lines  to  a  deeeription  of  the  jewels. 

Why  did  William  have  a  new  crown  made !  One  would  have  thouglit 
that  he  would  have  made  a  special  point  of  being  crowned  with  the  crown 
which  had  been  worn  by  Eadward.  Was  it  held  to  be  desecrated  by  the 
irregular  coronation  of  Hardd  ? 

'  Ord.  Vit.  598  A.     **  Frands  et  Anglis  peroptantibus  in  die  nataUa 
Domini ....  consecratus  est.** 
*  The  procession  is  described  at  length  by  Ouy,  787  et  seqq. ; 
*'  Tempore  disposito  quo  Bex  sacrandus  habetur, 
TerrsB  magnates  et  populosa  manus, 
Pontificale  decus,  venerabiUs  atque  senatus 
Undique  conveniunt  Regis  ad  offidum.'* 
■  This  is  clear  fircm  Guy  (801) ; 

"  Rex,  mult&  comitumque  ducum  vallante  catervA, 
Ultimus  incedit  cum  strepitu  populi. 
lUius  et  dextram  sustentat  metrc^joUta, 
Ad  Isevam  graditur  alter  honore  pari.** 
There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  share  taken  by  Stigand  in 
Wil]iam*s  coronation.    He  acted  as  a  Bishop^  but  not  as  an  Ardibiahop. 
It  is  however  somewhat  strange  that  Guy  should  put  him  so  oompletdy  on 
a  level  with  Ealdred,  without  any  hint  as  to  his  uncanonical  position.    On 
the  two  Bishops  who  led  the  King,  see  Appendix  F. 
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to  mark  the  coronation  of  William.  A  King  was  to  be  chap.  xvi. 
crowned  who  spake  not  oar  ancient  tongne^  and,  with  him^ 
many  who  knew  not  the  speech  of  England  stood  there 
to  behold  the  rite.  It  was  therefore  not  enough  for  Ealdred 
to  demand  in  his  native  tongue  whether  the  assembled 
crowd  consented  to  the  consecration  of  the  Duke  of  the 
Normans.  The  question  had  to  be  put  a  second  time  in 
French  by  GeoflErey,  Bishop  of  Coutances,  one  of  the 
prelates  who  had  borne  his  part  in  tiiose  rites  in  the 
camp  at  Hastings  which  had  ushered  in  the  day  of  Saint 
Calixtus.^  The  assent  of  tiue  assembled  multitude  of  both 
nations  was  given  in  ancient  form.  The  voices  which  on 
the  f^iphany  had  shouted  ''Yea,  yea,  King  Harold," 
shouted  at  Christmas  with  no  less  of  seeming  zeal^ ''  Yea, 
yea.  King  William."  Men's  hearts  had  not  changed,  but 
ihej  had  learned,  through  the  events  of  that  awful  year, 
to  submit  as  cheerfully  as  might  be  to  the  doom  which 
oould  not  be  escaped.^    The  shout  rang  loud  through  the 

^  See  above,  p.  453. 

'  Wni.  Plot.  14a.  "  Eloquuttu  ad  Anglos  ....  Eboraoensifl  Aiohi- 
epiflcopuB  ....  an  oonsentirait  earn  sibi  Domhram  ocnronari  inquiaivlt. 
Protestati  emit  hilarem  oonsensmn  tmiTerai  minime  hsMitaBteB,  ac  d  ooelituB 
unA  mente  datft  unftque  Tooe.  Anglomm  vbhmtati  quam  CMnUime  Nor- 
manni  oonBonnenint,  sermocinato  ad  eos  ao  aententiain  perconotato  Con- 
stantini  PrsBBole.'*  Ord.  "^^t.  503  C.  "  Dnm  Adelredns  Pneeul  aHoqueretor 
Anglos,  ei  Gofafredtts  Oonstantiniensis  Normaimos,  an  ooncederani  Gufller- 
mum  rqgnare  super  se,  et  miivend  oonsensom  hilarem  protcstazentur, 
vaak  Tooe,  non  nnios  lingiuB  loqnatlotke.**  Guy  of  Amiens  (811)  is  very 
Muphatio  J 

'*  Nonnannns  quidam  pnesul  mox  pulpita  scandens, 
Famoais  GaDis  taMa  veiba  dedtt ; 
'  Oblatos  toUb  ii  RcK  pboet,  edite  noUa ; 

AzUtzlo  vestri  nam  deoet  boo  fieri.' 
Conoetsit  popalns,  denis  ikvet  a^1le  senatas ; 

Quod  sermone  nequit  Innnit  et  manibus. 
Scrmo  petoratur  post  fflom  metropolite : 
Hac  eadem  lingu&  protulii  Angligen&. 
Splzat  utrimqne  manus,  laudato  qpondei  fiunnlari, 
Annuit  ex  toto  oorde  subesse  sibL" 
William  of  PoitierB  distinctly  counts  tbis  as  an  election ;  "  Sic  electum  con- 
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ohap.  XVI.  minster ;  it  reached   the  ears  of  the  Norman  hotsemen 
who  kept  watch  round  the  building.     They  had  doubt-* 
less    never  before    heard   the  mighiy   voice    of   an    as- 
sembled people.     They  deemed,  or   professed   to   deem^ 
that  some  evil  was  .  being   done   to   the   newly  chosen 
The  Nor-    sovereign.      But,   instead    of   rushing    in    to    his    help, 
men  fire      ^^^7  hastened^  with  the  strange  instinct  of  their  nation, 
^^^T"  *o  set  fire   to  the  buildings  around  the  minster.^     At 
church.      once  all  was  confusion ;  the  glare  was  seen,  the  noise 
Scene  of     was    heard^    within    the   walls    of    the    church.      Men 
fudon;       ^^^  women    of  all    ranks  rushed  forth   to   quench  the 
flames    or   to   save   their    goods,    some,    it    is    said,   to 
seek  for  their  chance  of   plunder    in    such  a  scene   of 
William     terror.*     The   King-elect,   with   the    officiating    prelates 

de^left  aod  clergy  »^d  *^e  ^^^^^  of  *h«  ^^^^y>  alo^e  remained 
^onein      before  the  altar.     They  trembled,  and,  perhaps  for  the 

the  church.  .         .         ...  7 

first  and  the  last  time  in  his  life^  William  trembled  also.^ 
His  heart  had  never  failed  him  either  in  council  or  in 
battle,  but  here  was  a  scene  the  like  of  which  William 

secravit  idem  Archie{U8c<^uB,**  &c.  And  he  presently  (143)  makee  Wil- 
liam's right  threefold,  by  bequest  or  hereditary  suocesaioD,  by  conquest,  and 
by  election ;  **  Quam  [An^^cam  terram]  et  hiBreditari&  delegatione  sacra- 
mentis  Anglorum  firmatft,  et  jure  belli  ipse  poesedit,  coronatus  tali  eorum* 
dem  consensu  vel  potius  appetitu  ejusdem  gentis  primatum." 

*  William  of  Poitiers  (1421  143)  tells  us  how  the  horsemen  who  sur- 
rounded the  church  "ignotee  [linguie  ?]  nimio  strepitu  accepto,  rem  sinistram 
arbitrati,  prope  dvitati  imprudentiA  flammam  injeoerunt."  Orderic  (503  C) 
is  clearer,  "  flammam  aedibus  imprudenter  injecerunt.**  Guy  does  not 
mention  the  fire. 

'  Ord.  Yit  503  C.  "  Cuirente  festinanter  per  domes  inoendio,  plebt  que 
in  eocle8i&  Isetabatur  perturbata,  et  multitude  virorum  ao  mulierum  diyetss 
dignitatis  et  qualitatis,  infortunio  perurgente,  oeleriter  basilicam  egressa 

est Pene  omnes  ad  ignem  nimis  furentem  cucurrenmt,  quidam  ut 

vim  fbd  viriliter  occarent,  et  plures  ut  in  tantA  perturbatione  sibi 
pnedas  diriperent."  Mark  the  use  of  "  focus  **  retained  in  the  Bomanoe 
languages. 

'  lb.  503  D.  "  Soli  pnesulesy  et  pauci  derid  cum  monaohis,  nimtum  trepi- 
dantes  ante  aram  pentitenmt,  et  offidum  consecrationia  super  JUgtm  vehe- 
menUr  IremaUem  vix  peregerunt." 
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himfielf  was  not  prepared  to   brave.     But  the  rite  went  ohap.  xvi* 
on;  the  trembling:  Duke  took  the  oaths  of  an  English ^^'^^^^'^ 

'  °  ^       ^  Y    ^     coronation 

King,  the  oaths  to  do  justice  and  mercj  to  all  within  oath, 
his  reahn,  and  a  special  oath^  devised  seemingly  to  meet 
the  case  of  a  foreign  King,  an  oath  that,  if  his  people 
proved  loyal  to  him,   he  would    rule   them  as   well  as 
the   best    of   the    Kings   who   had    gone    before   him.^ 
The  prayers  and  litanies  and  hymns  went  on;  the  rite^ 
hurried   and   maimed    of  its   splendour,   lacked   nothing 
of  sacramental    virtue    or    of   ecclesiastical    significance. 
All  was  done  in  order;   while  the  flames  were   raging wmiBm 
around,   amid   the   uproar    and    the    shouts   which   sur-  an^ 
rounded  the  holy  place,  Ealdred  could  still  nerve  himself  ^^*^ 
to  pour  the  holy  oil  upon  the  royal  head,  to  place  the  rod 
and  the  sceptre  in  the  royal  hands.     In  the  presence  of 
that   small  band  of  monks  and  bishops  the  great  rite 
was  brought  to  its  end,  and   the  diadem  with  all  its 
gleamiug  gems  rested  firmly  on  the  brow  of  William,  King 
of  the  English. 

The  work  of  the  Conquest  was   now    formally  com-  Summary, 
pleted ;    the  Conqueror  sat  in  the  royal  seat  of  England. 
He  had  claimed   the  Crown   of  his   kinsman;    he  had 

*  Hie  Woroester  Chronicler  is  emphatic  on  the  oath;  "Da  on  mid* 
wintree  daeg  hine  halgode  to  kynge  Ealdrod  arcebisceop  on  WeBtmynstre, 
and  he  sealde  him  on  hand  mid  Chrifltes  b€c,  and  eao  Bw6r,  sr)>an  >e  he 
wolde  Y%  oorona  him  on  heafode  settan,  )«t  he  wolde  j^isne  |>eodBC7pe  awa 
wel  haldan  swa  senig  kyngc  ntfinan  him  betst  dyde,  gif  hi  him  holde  beon 
woldon.**  So  Florence ;  "  Quia  Stigandua,  primas  totiui  AngH«^  ab 
Apoetolico  Pap&  calmnniatus  est  pallimn  non  suBoepitse  canonice,  ipa& 
Natiyitatis  die,  qxut  iUo  anno  feriA  aecundft  evenit,  ab  Aldredo  Eboraoensiam 
Archiepifloopo  in  Westmonasterio  oonsecratoB  est  honorifioe  [the  words 
which  he  uses  of  Harold^s  coronaticm],  prios  nt  idem  Archipnesul  ab  eo  exi- 
gebaty  ante  altare  Sanoti  Petri  ApostoH,  coram  olero  et  populo  jurojnrando 
promittensy  se  veQe  sanctas  Dei  eodeetas  et  reotores  illamm  defendere, 
neonon  et  cnnctmn  popnlum  sibi  sabjectom  juste  et  regali  providentiA 
regere,  rectam  legem  statuere  et  tenere,  rapinas  injnstaque  judida 
penitus  interdicere.**    The  Norman  writers  are  sQent  about  the  oath. 

VOL.  in.  O  0 
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oHAP.  XVI.  Bet  forth  his  claim  in  the  ears  of  Europe ;  he  had 
maintained  it  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  now  it  had 
been  formally  acknowledged  bj  the  nation  over  which 
he  sought  to  rule.  As  &r  as  words  and  outward  rites 
went,  nothing  was  now  wanting;  William  was  King^ 
chosen,  crowned^  and  anointed.  But  how  &r  he  still 
was  firom  being  in  truth  ruler  over  the  whole  land>  the 
tale  which  is  yet  in  store  will  set  before  us.  We  have 
yet  to  see  how  gradually  William  won,  how  sternly  yet 
how  wisely  he  ruled^  the  land  which  he  had  conquered. 
We  have  to  see  how,  one  by  one,  the  native  chie&  of 
England  were  subdued,  won  over,  or  cut  off,  and  how 
the  highest  offices  and  the  richest  lands  of  England 
were  parted  out  among  strangers.  We  have  to  see  the 
Conqueror  in  all  his  might;  we  have  to  see  him  too  in 
those  later  and  gloomier  years,  when  home-bred  sorrows 
gathered  thickly  around  him,  and  when  victory  at  last 
ceased  to  wait  upon  his  banners.  At  last,  by  a  cycle  sa 
strange  as  any  in  the  whole  range  of  history,  we  shall 
follow  him  to  his  burial  as  we  have  followed  him  to  his 
crowning,  and  we  shall  see  the  body  of  the  Conqueror 
lowered  to  his  grave,  in  the  land  of  his  birth  and  in  the 
minster  of  his  own  rearing,  amid  a  scene  as  wild  and  awful 
as  that  of  the  day  which  witnessed  his  investiture  with 
the  royalty  of  England. 
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NOTE  A.  p.  3. 
The  Authority  op  the  Batbux  Tapestry. 

It  will  be  seen  tbat,  throughout  this  volume,  I  accept  the  witness 
of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  as  one  of  my  highest  authorities.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  I  look  on  it  as  holding  the  first  place  among 
the  authorities  on  the  Norman  side.  That  it  is  a  contemporary 
work  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  and  I  have  just  as  little  doubt 
as  to  its  being  a  work  fully  entitled  to  our  general  confidence.  I 
believe  that  the  Tapestry  was  made  for  Bishop  Odo,  and  that  it  ¥ra8 
most  likely  designed  by  him  as  an  ornament  for  his  newly  rebuilt 
cathedral  church  of  Bayeux.  In  coming  to  these  conclusions  I  have 
been  mainly  guided  by  what  seems  to  me  the  unanswerable  internal 
evidence  of  the  Tapestry  itself.  Of  that  internal  evidence  I  shall 
presently  state  the  more  important  points,  but,  as  the  age  and  an-^ 
tiquity  of  the  Tapestry  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  a  good  deal 
of  controversy,  I  think  it  right  to  begin  by  giving  a  summary  of 
the  literature  of  that  controversy. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  Tapestry  is  to  be  found  in  a  eommuni'^ 
cation  made  by  M.  Lancelot  in  1724  to  the  French  Academy,  which 
was  printed  in  the  sixth  volume  of  their  Memoirs,  p.  739  (Paris, 
1729),  and  which,  in  some  sort,  entitles  him  to  the  honour  of  being 
looked  on  as  its  discoverer.  Among  the  papers  of  M.  Foucault, 
who  had  been  Intendant  in  Normandy,  was  found  what  Lancelot 
calls  "  nn  Monument  de  Guillaume  le  Gonqu^rant."  This  was  no 
other  than  a  copy  of  the  earlier  scenes  of  the  Tapestry,  as  far  down 
as  the  coming  of  William's  messengers  to  Guy.    The  real  nature  of 
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the  monument  was  quite  unknown ;  that  it  might  be  tapestry  was 
simply  one  conjecture  out  of  many  which  Lancelot  made  before  the 
truth  was  found  out.  And  he  not  unnaturally  connected  his  dis- 
covery with  Caen  rather  than  with  Bayeux.  But  the  description 
which  he  gave  of  that  part  of  the  Tapestry  which  he  had  then 
seen,  and  the  historical  disquisition  which  he  added,  showed  a  yery 
creditable  knowledge. of  the  original  writers  both  English  and 
Norman.     His  conclusion  was  as  follows ; 

''Plus  j'ay  examind  le  monument  qui  a  servi  de  sujet  k  ces 
remarques,  et  plus  je  me  suis  persuade  qu'il  estoit  du  temps  k  peu 
pr^  oil  s'est  pass^  T^yenement  qu'il  represente;  habits,  armes, 
caract^res  de  lettres,  omements,  goiit  dans  les  figures  representees, 
tout  sent  le  si^cle  de  Gnillaume  le  Conqu^rant,  ou  celuy  de  ses 
enfants.''  (p.  7S50 

Lancelot  then  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  Tapestry,  but 
without  knowing  that  it  was  tapestry  or  where  it  was  to  be  seen. 
This  discovery  was  owing  to  the  diligence  of  Mont&ucon,  who  first 
guessed,  and  afterwards  found  his  guess  to  be  right,  that  the  frag- 
ment published  by  Lancelot  was  a  copy  of  part  of  a  roll  of  tapestry 
which  used  to  be  shown  on  certain  feast-days  in  the  church  of 
Bayeux.  Montfaucon  gave  two  accounts  of  it  in  his  ''  Monumens  de 
la  Monarchic  Fran^oise,"  at  vol.  L  p.  371,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
vol.  il  He  decides  (ii.  2),  on  the  evidence  of  the  style  of  the  work, 
the  form  of  the  armour,  &c.,  that  the  work  is  a  contemporary  one, 
and  he  accepts  as  probable,  what  he  says  was  the  common  opinion 
at  Bayeux,  that  it  was  wrought  by  Queen  Matilda.  He  thought 
that  the  Tapestry  was  designed  to  go  on  to  the  coronation  of  Wil- 
liam, and  that  its  imperfect  state  was  o¥dng  to  the  Queen's  death 
in  1083. 

The  first  volume  of  Montfaucon  was  published  in  1729,  the 
.second  in  1730.  In  the  latter  year  Lancelot  communicated  to  the 
Academy  a  second  paper,  which  appeared  in  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  Memoirs  (Paris,  1733),  p.  602.  He  had  by  that  time  found 
out  another  fSeict  with  r^ard  to  the  monument.  The  Tapestry, 
known  locally  as  ''  la  Toilette  du  Due  Guillaume,''  was  thus  men- 
tioned in  an  inventory  of  the  goods  of  the  Church  of  Bayeux  of  the 
date  of  1476; 

*'  Item.  Une  tente  tres  longue  et  etroite  de  telle  k  broderie  de 
ymages  et  eserpteaulx  [escripteaulx]  faisans  representation  du  Gon- 
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quest  d'Angleterre,  laquelle  est  tendue  environ  la  nef  de  TEglise  le 
jour  et  par  les  octaves  des  Beliques.'' 

A  short  notice  of  the  Tapestry  in  Beziers'  History  of  Bayeux 
(Caen  1773)  is  wholly  founded  on  Lancelot  and  Montfaucon. 

The  first  English  mention  of  the  Tapestry,  as  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  is  to  be  found  in  Stukele/s  Palaeographia  Britannica,  ii.  2.  An 
abridgement  of  Montfaucon's  account,  by  Smart  Lethicullier,  F.R.S. 
and  F.S.A.,  is  added  as  an  Appendix  to  Ducarel's  Anglo-Norman 
Antiquities,  No.  I.  But  the  earliest  actual  writers  of  English 
history  who  dealt  with  the  age  and  authority  of  the  Tapestry  were 
two  authors  who  hold  such  difiPerent  places  in  the  estimation  of 
the  scholar  as  Lord  Lyttelton  and  David  Hume.  Lyttelton  (Hist. 
Henry  U.  L  353,  ed.  1769)  came  to  a  oonclusion  un&vourable  to 
the  authority  of  the  Tapestry;  but  he  did  not  come  to  it  without 
really  reading  and  thinking  about  the  matter.  EUs  main  point  of 
objection  was  the  supposed  discrepancy  between  the  Tapestry  and 
the  narrative  of  William  of  Poitiers  with  regard  to  the  details  of 
the  Breton  war,  an  objection  perfectly  reasonable  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  the  grounds  of  which  I  shall  examine  elsewhere  (see  Note  X). 
Assuming,  I  suppose,  that  the  tradition  which  ascribed  the  work  to 
a  Matilda  must  have  some  groundwork,  Lyttelton  ''judged"  that 
it  was  made  by  the  orders,  not  of  William's  Queen  Matilda,  but  of 
her  granddaughter  the  Empress. 

This  ''judgement,"  it  should  be  noticed,  was  simply  Lyttelton's 
own  guess,  thrown  out  on  his  own  responsibility.  It  is  curious  to 
mark  the  iaAe  of  this  guess  in  the  hands  of  Hume.  It  is  due  to 
Hume  to  say  that  he  seems  to  have  had  a  clearer  notion  of  the  real 
value  of  the  Tapestry  than  Lyttelton.  Tet  in  1762,  when  he  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  his  early  history,  he  knew  the  Tapestry 
only  as  "  a  very  curious  and  authentic  monument  lately  discovered. 
It  is  a  t&^estrj,  preserved  in  the  ducal  pdlacs  at  Roiieriy  and  supposed 
to  have  been  wrought  by  orders  of  MatiMa,  wife  to  the  Emperor, 
At  least  it  is  of  very  great  antiquity."   (i.  1 28.) 

When  this  was  written,  the  first  discovery  of  the  Tapestry,  at 
least  of  that  part  of  it  of  which  Hume  was  speaking,  was  thirty-eight 
years  old.  Still  it  was  in  Hume's  eyes  "  lately  discovered,"  because 
he  had  never  before  heard  of  it.  The  cathedral  at  Bayeux  and 
the  ducal  palace  at  Bouen  were  all  one  to  him,  just  as  Milan  and 
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Favia,  Qaelf  and  Ghibelin,  were  all  one  to  him,  when  (p.  183)  he 
turned  Lanfranc  into  '^  a  Milanese  monk."  The  tradition  of  Bayeox 
and  the  conjecture  of  Lyttelton  are  seemingly  rolled  together  in  the 
word  "  supposed/'  and  one  might  almost  guess  that  Hume,  while 
writing  the  reign  of  Eadward,  had  not  yet  learned  to  distinguish 
one  Matilda  from  another ;  it  clearly  was  quite  indifferent  to  him 
which  Emperor  it  was  that  either  of  them  married. 

But  the  beginning  of  any  really  serious  and  critical  inquiry  into 
the  age  and  authority  of  the  Tapestry  was  reserved  for  the  present 
century.  Attention  began  to  be  called  to  it  during  the  time  of  the 
first  French  S.epublic.  Some  curious  letters  on  the  subject  are 
printed  in  Fluquet's  *'  Essai  Historique  sur  la  yille  de  Bayeux/'  pp. 
76-81.  It  appears  that  the  Tapestry  at  one  time  narrowly  escaped 
being  cut  into  shreds  to  adorn  a  civic  car.  It  afterwards  actually 
underwent  a  fate  almost  as  degrading.  The  elder  Buonaparte,  then 
'^  First  Consul/'  carried  it  off  to  Paris,  and  showed  it  at  the  Louvre, 
to  stir  up  his  subjects— ^  citizens "  they  are  still  called  in  the 
official  letters — ^to  another  conquest  of  England.  But  this  kind  of 
folly  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  fixing  the  thoughts  of  learned 
men  on  the  Tapestry  itself.  The  firstfruits  of  their  studies  appeared 
in  181 2,  in  the  form  of  a  paper  by  the  Abb^  de  la  Bue,  Professor 
at  Caen  and  Canon  of  Bayeux,  of  which  an  English  translation  by 
Mr.  Douce  is  printed  in  the  Archeeologia,  vol.  xvii.  p.  85.  M«  de  la 
Bue  followed  Lyttelton  in  attributing  the  Tapestry  to  the  time  and 
the  orders  of  the  Empress  Matilda.  Agunst  the  tradition  which 
attributed  it  to  the  wife  of  the  Conqueror  he  biings  several  argu- 
ments. It  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Queen  Matilda  or 
in  any  other  wills  or  charters  of  her  age  or  that  of  her  sons.  If  it 
had  been  placed  in  the  church  of  Bayeux  in  Queen  Matilda's  time, 
it  must  have  perished  in  the  fire  by  which  that  church  was  destroyed 
in  1 106.  Some  relics  were  saved,  but  no  one  would  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  save  the  Tapestry.  Some  points  of  non-agreement 
between  the  accounts  in  the  Tapestry  and  the  Boman  de  Bou  show 
that  Wace  had  never  seen  the  Tapestry.  But,  as  a  canon  of 
Bayeux,  he  could  not  fail  to  have  seen  it,  if  it  had  been  there  in  hia 
time.  The  work  again  must  be  later  than  Queen  Matilda's  time, 
because  the  border  contains  references  to  the  &ble8  of  ^Esop,  which 
were  not  known  in  the  West  till  the  time  of  the  Crusades.     It  ia 
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diown  moreover  to  be  of  English  work,  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
mysterious  jElfgyva.  This  name  he  takes  to  be  an  English  way  of 
describing  the  Duchess,  afterwards  Queen,  Matilda.  Wadard  again, 
whose  name  he  takes  to  be  English,  and  the  word  ''ceastra"  are 
brought  as  proofs  of  English  workmanship.  Another  point  on 
which  he  strongly  insists  is  that  the  Normans  are  called  Franci  in 
the  Tapestry,  which  he  argues  would  not  have  been  done  by  Norman 
artists.  He  concludes  therefore  that  the  Tapestry  was  made  in 
England  by  order  of  the  Empress,  at  some  time  between  ii6a, 
about  which  time  Wace  wrote,  and  1167,  the  year  of  her  own 
death. 

This  communication  led  to  seyeral  other  papers  on  the  subject 
in  the  ArchsBologia,  and  to  what  was  more  valuable  than  all,  to 
the  publication  of  the  beautiful  and  accurate  representation  of  the 
Tapestry  itself,  made  for  the  Socieiy  of  Antiquaries  by  Stothard. 
At  yol.  xviiL  p.  359  of  the  Archseolog^  is  a  letter  written  in 
18 1 6  by  Mr.  Hudson  Gumey,  who  had  seen  the  Tapestry  for 
himself.  He  argues  in  £eivour  of  the  antiquity  attributed  to  the 
woi^  by  the  local  tradition.  He  insists  on  various  points  of 
costume,  and  on  the  evident  attempt  at  preserving  a  likeness  in 
the  figures,  eipedally  in  that  of  William.  He  concludes  that  it 
was  made  for  Queen  Matilda  by  English  workwomen.  The  nine* 
teenth  volume  of  the  Archnologia  contains  three  papers  on  the 
Tapestry  or  on  subjects  connected  with  it.  The  first  by  Mn 
Amyot^  at  p.  88,  does  not  deal  with  the  question  of  the  age  of 
the  Tapestry  itself,  but  only  with  the  evidence  which  it  gives  as 
to  the  cause  of  Harold's  voyage  to  Normandy.  The  second,  at 
p.  184,  is  a  powerful  argument  by  Stothard  in  ficivour  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Tapestry,  but  in  which  he  does  not  commit 
himself  to  any  connexion  with  Queen  Matilda.  Stothard  was 
the  first  to  see  that  the  one  proposition  did  not  involve  the  other* 
He  enlarges  on  the  costume  as  belonging  to  the  eleventh  century 
and  not  to  the  twelfth,  and  on  the  utter  improbability  that  any 
mediaeval  artist  of  a  later  age  should  attend  to  antiquarian  ac- 
curacy in  these  matters.  He  remarks  also  on  the  obscure  persons 
represented  on  the  Norman  side,  Turold,  Vital,  and  Wadard,  as 
distinct  proof  tbat  the  Tapestry  was  a  contemporary  Norman 
work. 

In  the  hands  of  Stothard  the  subject  had  for  the  first  tim* 
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fallen  into  hands  really  capable  of  dealing  with  it  as  it  desenred. 
But  Stothard  is  well  followed  up  in  a  second  paper  by  Mr.  Amyot 
in  p.  192  of  the  same  yolume,  in  which  he  disposes  of  most  of 
the  arguments  of  M.  de  la  Rue  against  the  antiquity  of  the 
Tapestry.  He  still  however  seems  to  think  that,  if  it  were  a 
contemporary  monument,  it  must  have  been  the  work  of  Queen 
Matilda,  or  wrought  by  her  order.  Mr.  Amyot  also  points  out 
that  Wadard  is  not  only,  as  Stothard  had  seen,  a  proper  name,  but 
that  it  is  the  name  of  a  real  man  who  appears  in  Domesday,  and 
also  that  Wadard,  Turold,  and  Vital  were  all  tenants  of  Odo. 
Mr.  Amyot  very  truly  says  that  "Franci"  was  the  only  name 
which  could  rightly  express  the  whole  of  William's  mingled 
army,  and  that  "  Franci "  and  "  Francigenie  *'  are  the  words  con- 
stantly opposed  to  "  Angli "  in  documents  of  the  age  of  the  Con- 
queror and  much  later. 

In  1824  M.  de  la  Rue  republished  at  Caen  his  essay  in  the 
ArchsBologia,  with  an  Appendix  containing  an  attempt  at  a  refu- 
tation of  Stothard  and  Amyot.  He  was  again  briefly  answered 
by  another  Norman  antiquary,  M.  Pluquet,  in  his  ''  Essai  Historique 
8ur  la  ville  de  Bayeux  (Caen,  1829).**  Pluquet  was  the  first 
distinctly  to  assert  that  the  work  had  nothing  to  do  with  either 
Matilda,  but  that  it  was  made  by  order  of  Bishop  Odo  (p.  81). 
In  1840  Mr.  Bolton  Comey  put  forth  a  tract,  in  which  he  attempted 
to  show  that  the  Tapestry  was  made  by  the  Chapter  of  Bayeux 
after  the  French  conquest  of  Normandy.  He  argues  that,  during 
the  union  of  England  and  Normandy,  the  conquest  of  England, 
which  William  took  such  pains  to  disguise  under  the  semblance 
of  legal  right,  would  not  be  thus  ostentatiously  set  forth  in  Nor- 
mandy. Some  learned  person,  he  holds,  was  employed  to  keep 
the  costume  right,  a  degree  of  antiquarian  care  for  which  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  middle  ages. 

Thierry  reprinted  Lancelot's  account  as  a  note  at  the  end  of 
his  first  volume  (p.  353,  ed.  1840),  adding  two  notes  of  his  own. 
In  the  first  he  accepts  the  Tapestry  as  a  contemporary  work, 
designed  for  the  ornament  of  the  church  of  Bayeux,  and  quotes 
M.  de  la  Bue  as  attributing  the  work  to  the  Empress  Matilda. 
In  the  second  he  quotes  him  as  attributing  it,  neither  to  William's 
Queen  Matilda  nor  to  Matilda  the  Empress,  but  to  Eadgyth- 
Matilda,  the  wife  of  Henry  the  First.     I  do  not  know  whether  this 
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was  a  ooDfugion  of  Thienya,  or  whether  De  la  Rue  ever  come  to 
chaa^  hia  opinion.  At  any  rate  Thierry  saccesBiTel;  accepta 
theae  two  distinct  theories  as  highly  probable,  and  sees  in  one 
or  other  of  them  the  explnaation  of  the  alleged  Baglish  words 
and  forms  which  are  fomid  in  sevenil  places  of  the  Tapestry. 


I 
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Bayeux  and  its  chorch.  He  even  goes  so  £ar  as  to  attribute  the  two 
or  three  seemingly  English  forms  which  are  found  in  the  legends 
of  the  Tapestry  to  the  common  use  of  the  Teutonic  language  in 
the  Bessin,  which  he  supposes,  without  any  authority  that  I  know 
of,  to  have  lasted  as  late  as  the  reign  of  William*  Dr.  Bruce 
however  thinks  that  the  designer  of  the  Tapestry,  as  distinguished 
firom  those  who  wrought  it  in  the  stitch-work,  was  an  Italian. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  the  posthumous  part  of  his  work  (iii. 
854),  has  an  incidental  reference  to  the  Tapestry,  in  which  he  takes 
for  granted  that  it  is  the  work  of  Queen  Matilda^  without  any  hint 
that  any  question  has  ever  been  raised  about  the  matter. 

Lastly,  Hr.  Planch^  published  a  paper  '<0n  the  Bayeux  Tapestry'* 
in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archseological  Association  for  June, 
1867  (p.  134).  Mr.  Planch^  follows  H.  Pluquet,  and  g^yes  a 
good  summary  of  his  arguments ;  he  then  goes  minutely  through 
the  Tapestry,  giving  his  views  at  each  stage,  to  some  of  which  I 
shall  have  to  refer  again.  "  The  report,"  he  says,  "  mentioned  by 
Montfaucon  that  it  was  the  work  of  Queen  Matilda  and  her  hand- 
maids, originated  probably  in  the  suggestion  of  some  antiquary  of 
the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  repeated  till  it  assumed  the 
consistency  of  a  fact." 

I  now  go  on  to  give  my  own  reasons  for  accepting  the  early  date 
of  the  Tapestry.  The  arguments  of  Stothard  drawn  from  the 
accurate  representation  of  the  costume  of  the  eleventh  century 
seem  to  me  unanswerable.  Dr.  Bruce  adds  a  good  instance  of  his 
own  in  a  comparison  of  the  Tapestiy  with  a  passage  in  the  Boman 
de  Ron.  Wace  (v.  12628)  speaks  of  the  horse  of  William  Fits* 
Osbem  as  "all  covered  with  iron"  (see  below,  Note  NN,  and 
TayWs  note,  p.  162),  whereas  in  the  Tapestry  ''not  a  single  horse 
is  equipped  in  steel  armour;  and  if  we  refer  to  the  authors  who  lived 
at  that  period  we  shall  find  that  not  one  of  them  mentions  any 
defensive  covering  for  the  horse." 

Mr.  Amyot's  arguments  with  regard  to  Wadard,  Vital,  and 
Turold  seem  to  me  distinctiy  to  prove  tiiat  the  work  was  a  con- 
temporary one,  and  one  made  for  Bishop  Odo  and  the  church  of 
Bayeux.  As  Dr.  Lingard  says,  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  these 
persons,  who  are  of  no  importance  in  the  general  history,  whose 
reputation  must  have  been  purely  local,   should  have  received 
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such  prominence  in  any  but  a  purely  local  work.  The  only  persons 
on  the  Norman  side  who  appear  by  name  in  the  representation  of 
the  landing  and  of  the  battle  are  the  Duke  and  his  two  brothers, 
Count  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  and  these  three  obscure  retainers  of 
Bishop  Odo.  We  see  them  here  in  the  Tapestry,  and  the  industry 
of  Mr.  Amyot  and  Dr.  Lingard  traced  them  out  in  Domesday, 
but  no  other  mention  survives  of  them.  Ralph,  the  son  of  Turold, 
Vital,  Wadard  *'  homo  episcopi/'  are  all  to  be  seen  in  Domesday,  i, 
6,  7,  8,  8  a,  9,  lo,  32,  77,  155  6,  238  6,  342  6,  and  in  every  case 
their  land  is  held  of  Bishop  Odo.  It  is  plain  that,  in  the  mind 
of  the  designer  of  the  Tapestry,  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  and  his 
favourite  followers  came  next  after  Duke  William  himself.  This 
fact  seems  to  me  to  be  equally  decisive  in  favour  of  its  being  a 
contemporary  work  and  against  its  being  a  work  of  Matilda. 

Here,  I  think,  is  abundant  evidence  both  to  establish  the  con- 
temporary date,  and  to  show  the  object  of  the  work.  It  was 
plainly  a  gift  from  Odo  to  his  own  newly-built  church.  But  it  is 
quite  possible  that  tlie  work  was  done  in  England.  The  evidence 
is  certainly  very  slight.  I  believe  it  is  wholly  contained  in  the 
words  *"  at  Hastingaceastra  "  (pi.  1 1).  I  cannot  think  that ''  at "  for 
"  ad ''  proves  anything,  but  the  form  "  ceastra ''  goes  a  good  way 
to  prove  that  the  work  was  English.  The  notion  of  Dr.  Bruce 
and  Mr.  Planch^  that  these  forms  are  not  English  but  Saxon  of 
Bayeux  seems  very  fanciful  Besides,  the  form  "  ceaster "  is  one 
which  is  not  Nether-Dutch  in  a  wide  sense,  but  distinctly  and 
locally  EnglisL  I  know  of  no  instance  where  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Bessin,  or  indeed  anywhere  out  of  England 

Most  of  the  objections  made  to  the  early  date  of  the  Tapestry 
are  well  disposed  of  by  M.  Pluquet  and  Mr.  Planch^ ;  but  to  one 
of  their  arguments  I  must  demur.  M.  de  la  Bue  (see  above, 
p.  566)  objected  that  the  borders  contain  scenes  from  iEsop's 
Fables,  which  he  says  were  not  known  in  the  West  till  afterwards. 
Mr.  Planchd,  oddly  enough,  quotes  (p.  136)  Freculf,  Bishop  of 
Lisieux,  who,  he  tells  us, ''  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,''  as  saying 
that  Eadward  caused  the  Fables  of  iEsop  to  be  translated  into 
English.  He  goes  on  with  a  reference  to  the  false  Ingulf,  which 
I  need  not  discuss*  As  for  Freculf,  who  died  somewhere  about 
the  year  853,  if  he  said  anything  at  all  about  our  Eadward,  he 
must  have  enjoyed  a  prophetic  power  rivalling  that  of  the  saint 
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himsel£  But  it  is  well  known  that  Maiy  of  France,  the  poetess 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  professes  to  have  made  her  French 
version  of  the  Fahles  ^m  an  English  version  made  by  an  English 
King.  For  the  author  of  that  version  we  have,  strangely  enough, 
to  choose  between  iElfred  and  Henry  the  First  (See  this  matter 
discussed  in  the  Appendix  to  vol.  iv.)  If  Alfred  be  the  right 
reading,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  early  knowledge  of  the  Fables  in 
England.  If  Henry  be  the  right  reading,  we  may  be  sure  that 
whatever  Henry  translated  was  done  into  English  early  in  life, 
and  Henry  was  bom  about  the  time  when  the  Tapestry  must 
have  been  making. 

For  my  own  part  I  should  reverse  the  argument.  I  have  that 
confidence  in  the  Tapestry  that  I  accept  the  figures  wrought  in  its 
border  as  proof  that  the  Fables  were  known  in  Normandy  and 
England  in  the  eleventh  century. 

The  external  evidence  then  seems  to  be  complete.  The  work 
must  be  a  contemporary  one;  there  is  no  reason  to  connect  it 
with  Matilda;  there  is  every  reason  to  connect  it  with  Odo. 
It  was  probably,  but  I  cannot  say  certainly,  made  in  England. 
I  now  turn  to  that  branch  of  the  question  which  to  me  is  yet  more 
interesting,  the  internal  evidence  for  looking  on  the  Tapestry  as  I 
look  on  it,  as  a  primary  authority  for  the  subject  of  the  present 
volume,  as  in  fact  the  highest  authority  on  the  Norman  side. 

I  groxmd  this  belief  on  the  way  in  which  the  story  is  told.  It 
is  told  from  the  Norman  point  of  view,  but  it  is  told  with  hardly 
any  of  the  inventions,  exaggerations,  and  insinuationB  of  the  other 
Norman  authorities.  In  fact  the  material  has  a  certain  advantage. 
Stitch- work  must  tell  its  tale  simply  and  straightforwardly;  it 
cannot  lose  itself  in  the  rhetoric  of  Eadward*B  Biographer  or  in  the 
invective  of  William  of  Poitiers.  And  the  tale  which  the  Tapestry 
tells  us  comes  infinitely  nearer  to  the  genuine  English  story  than 
it  does  even  to  the  narrative  of  the  Conqueror's  laureate.  To 
the  later  romances,  the  tales  for  instance  of  Eadward's  French 
Biographer,  it  gives  no  countenance  whatever.  With  regard  to  the 
great  controversial  points,  those  which  I  shall  go  through  in  detail 
in  future  Notes,  the  Tapestry  nearly  always  agrees  with  the 
authentic  account.  There  is  not  a  word  or  a  stitch  which  at  all 
countenances  any  of  the  calumnious  tales  which  were  afterwards 
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current.  In  the  Tapestry  the  bequest  of  Eadward  to  Harold,  his 
orderly  acceptance  of  the  Crown,  his  ecclesiastical  coronation,  all 
appear  as  plainly  as  they  do  in  the  narrative  of  Florence.  The 
only  point  of  diversity  is  that  the  Tapestry  seems  to  represent 
Stigand,  and  not  Ealdred,  as  the  consecrator.  Now  there  was  no 
absolute  necessity  for  a  partizan  of  William  to  deny  the  facts  of 
the  case.  William's  argument  was  rather  to  assert  the  invalidity 
of  the  bequest,  the  election,  and  the  coronation,  than  to  deny  that 
the  acts  themselves  had  taken  place.  And  accordingly,  in  the 
earlier  Norman  writers,  most  of  the  facts  are  admitted  in  a  kind  of 
way.  It  is  not  till  long  afterwards  that  we  find  the  full  develope- 
ment  of  those  strange  fables  which,  in  so  many  modem  histories, 
have  supplanted  the  truth.  Had  the  Tapestry  been  a  work  of 
later  date,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  could  have  given  the  simple 
and  truthful  account  of  these  matters  which  it  does  give.  A  work 
of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  would  have  brought  in,  as 
even  honest  Wace  does  in  some  degree,  the  notions  of  the  twelfth 
or  the  thirteenth  century.  One  cannot  conceive  an  artist  of  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Second,  still  less  an  artist  later  than  the  French 
conquest  of  Normandy,  agreeing  so  remarkably  with  the  authentic 
writings  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  truth  was  in  those  days 
almost  wholly  forgotten,  and  no  one  would  have  been  likely  to 
represent  the  story  with  any  accuracy. 

But  though  the  Tapestry  perverts  the  story  less  than  any  other 
Norman  account,  it  is  stUl  essentially  a  Norman  account  One 
main  object  of  the  work  is  plainly  to  set  forth  the  right  of  William 
to  the  English  Crown.  This  was  of  course  the  great  object  of 
William  himself  and  of  his  contemporary  partizans.  But  it  was 
not  an  object  which  greatly  occupied  men's  minds  in  the  days 
of  Henry  the  Second  or  later.  The  writers  of  that  time,  as  I 
shall  presently  show,  are  as  bitter,  perhaps  more  bitter,  against 
Harold  than  the  Norman  writers  of  his  own  time ;  but  their  bitter- 
ness comes  from  a  different  source.  Under  the  Angevin  dynasty, 
sprung,  as  it  was,  in  a  round-about  way  from  Old-English  royalty, 
men  were  beginning  to  look  on  Harold  and  William  as  alike 
usurpers.  We  now  begin  to  hear  of  strict  hereditary  right  and  of 
the  exclusion  of  the  lawful  heir.  Henry  the  Second  encouraged  his 
pan^iyrists  to  set  forth  his  lawful  descent  from  ancient  English 
Kings,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  his  descent  from  the 
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Nonnan  inyader.  It  was  only  in  the  female  line  that  Henry  waa 
either  Norman  or  English ;  in  his  real  ancestry,  in  his  real  feelings 
and  character,  he  was  as  little  of  one  as  of  the  other.  It  is  most 
unlikely  that  any  one  should  have  wrought,  in  the  days  of  Henry 
or  for  Henry's  mother,  a  work  which  throughout  breathes  the 
spirit  of  the  earliest  days  of  the  Conquest 

In  like  manner,  the  representation  of  William's  landing  and  of 
the  great  battle  could  have  come  only  from  the  hand  of  a  con- 
temporary. The  mere  fulness  of  detail,  the  evident  ddight  with 
which  the  artist  dwells  on  all  the  little  incidents  of  the  campaign, 
point  it  out  as  the  work  of  one  in  whose  memory  they  all  still 
lived.  The  notices  of  insignificant  people,  like  Turold,  Wadard, 
and  Vital,  while  they  point  to  the  place  for  which  the  Tapestry 
was  designed,  point  also  to  a  time  when  these  retainers  of  Bishop 
Odo  were  still  living.  In  the  days  of  the  Empress  Matilda  their 
fame  is  not  likely  to  have  been  great,  even  at  Bayeux.  So  again 
every  antiquarian  detail  is  accurate;  the  nose-pieces,  the  lack  of 
armour  on  the  horses,  the  care  taken  to  represent  every  man 
bearded,  moustached,  or  close-shaven,  according  to  his  age  and 
nation  (see  vol.  IL  p.  27),  all  bespeak  the  work  of  a  contemporary 
artist.  The  idea  of  Mr.  Comey  that  the  Chapter  of  Bayeux  in  the 
thirteenth  century  would  specially  order  its  artists  to  attend  to 
such  points  is  ludicrous  beyond  measure,  and  it  had  been  disposed 
of  beforehand  in  the  masterly  argument  of  Stothard.  But  the 
Tapestry  is  equally  accurate  in  greater  matters.  The  English  army 
is  an  English  army  of  the  eleventh  century  and  nothing  else.  The 
two  classes  of  warriors,  the  here  and  fyrd^  the  Housecarls  in  their 
coats  of  mail  with  their  great  axes,  the  peasantry  armed  almost  any- 
how, are  nowhere  more  clearly  marked.  The  utter  absence  of  horses, 
except  as  a  means,  as  in  the  days  of  Brihtnoth  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  269, 
272),  for  reaching  or  leaving  the  field — ^the  King  himself  fighting 
on  foot — ^the  ensign  of  the  West -Saxon  Dragon — aU  these  are 
touches  from  a  contemporary  hand,  which  it  is  utterly  inconceivable 
that  any  artist  working  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later  could  have  thought  of.  It  is  worth  while  to  mark  the 
remarkable  contrast  between  the  Battle  of  Senlac  as  represented 
in  the  Tapestry,  and  the  Battle  of  Stamfordbridge  as  described 
by  Snorro.  The  contemporary  artist  represented  things  as  he  saw 
them;  the  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century  described  things  as 
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him,  but  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  expand  eveiy  speech  and  inci* 
dent.  About  the  four  persons  around  the  King's  bed  and  about 
some  of  the  details  in  which  they  are  concerned  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  in  the  next  Note,  but  I  may  mention  here  that  they  appear 
in  all  our  accounts.  The  Biographer  (p.  431)  describes  those  pre- 
sent as  **  Begina  terr»  assidens  ejusque  pedes  super  gremium  suum 
foyens,  ejusque  germanus  Dux  Haroldus,  et  Rodbertus  regalis 
palatii  stabilitor  et  ejusdem  Begis  propinquus  (1),  Stigandus 
quoque  Archiepiscopus.*'  ^thelred  (400)  gives  the  same  list,  but 
stops  to  abuse  Stigand,  and  the  four  will  be  seen  in  the  Tapestry 
(pi.  vii.  Bruce,  p.  74)  as  I  have  described  them. 

With  regard  to  the  prediction  put  into  Eadward's  mouth 
the  reader  must  form  what  judgement  he  pleases.  Perhaps  most 
modem  readers  will  be  inclined  to  be  of  the  same  mind  as  Sti- 
gand.  But  I  did  not  think  that  I  had  any  right  wholly  to  leave  out 
what  I  find  in  a  contemporary  writer,  who  affirms  that  he  had  hi^ 
information  from  eye-witnesses  (''sicut  testantur  hi  qui  aderant 
prsBsentes"),  that  is,  very  probably  from  Eadgyth  herself.  In  f&ct 
the  contemptuous  incredulity  attributed  to  Stigand  is  of  itself 
a  strong  argument  that  something  professing  to  be  a  prophecy 
was  actually  uttered  by  Eadward  on  his  death-bed.  Of  course 
I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  exact 
words.  Eadward  would  speak  English,  or  more  probably  French, 
and  his  words  would  doubtless  gain  a  good  deal  in  the  course  of 
their  translation  into  rhetorical  Latin.  Still  one  can  hardly  doubt 
that  there  is  a  kernel  of  truth  somewhere,  and  that  we  have  a 
somewhat  coloured  account  of  what  was  really  said. 

With  regard  to  the  famous  prediction  or  similitude  of  the  green 
tree,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Biographer  records  it  without  any 
attempt  to  explain  it.  When  he  wrote,  in  the  early  days  of  Wil- 
liam, a  Prometheus  after  the  fact  might  well  put  into  Eadward's 
mouth  a  prophecy  of  the  Conquest  of  England  and  of  the  general 
misfortunes  of  the  country;  he  could  not  put  into  his  mouth  a 
prophecy  in  honour  of  Henry  the  Second.  Either  then  the  passage 
is  a  later  interpolation,  of  which  the  Editor  gives  no  hint,  or  else 
Eadward  really  uttered  some  allegory,  quoted  some  proverb,  or,  as 
Stigand  thought,  simply  talked  nonsense,  on  which  people  began  to 
put  a  meaning  forty  years  later.  The  orthodox  explanation  is  that 
the  tree  removed  from  the  root  for  the  space  of  three  furlongs  (the 
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words  are  '*  trium  jiigerum  spatio/'  but  one  can  hardly  make  (teres 
a  measure  of  length)  means  the  Crown  transferred  to  usurpers 
during  three  reigns,  those  of  Harold  and  the  two  Williams  (the 
descent  of  William  Rufiis  from  iElfred  is  forgotten,  see  vol.  ii.  p. 
301).  The  tree  returns  to  the  root  when  Heury  the  First  marries 
Eadgyth  or  Matilda  the  daughter  of  Margaret ;  it  bears  leaves  at 
the  births  of  her  children.  WiUiam  of  Malmesbuxy  (v.  419)  wit- 
nesses that  the  birth  of  theiEtheling  William  (c.  1102)  was  looked 
on  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  which  shows  that  it  had 
already  attracted  atteqybion,  most  likely  at  the  marriage  of  William's 
parents.  The  death  of  the  ^theling  in  i  j  19  cut  off  all  such  hopes, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  opened  the  way  for  a  more  elaborate  fulfil* 
ment  in  the  persons  of  his  sister  and  her  son.  The  tree  now  brings 
forth  leaves  at  the  birth  of  the  Empress  Matilda  and  fruit  at  the 
birth  of  Henry  the  Second.  See  iBthelred,  491,  and  the  French 
Life,  3805  et  seqq.  This  wiiter  seems  in  v.  3846  to  confound 
Henry  the  Second  and  Henry  the  Third. 

The  scene  which  followed  the  prophecy  is  graphically  described 
by  the  Biographer  (431)4  ''Cunctis  stupentibus  et  terrore  agente 
taoentibus,  ip^  Archiepiscopus,  ^ui  debuerat  vel  primus  pavere  vel 
verbum  consilii  dare,  infatuato  corde  submurmwai  in  aurem  Dueis 
senio  confectum  et  morbo  quid  diceret  nescire."  He  had  just  be- 
fore said  that  Harold,  Bobert,  and  Eadgyth  were  all  frightened — 
''terrentur  nimium«"  JSthelred  (409)  leaves  jout  Harold's  fears, 
and  also  leaves  out  the  characteristic  and  trustworthy  little  touch 
of  the  Archbishop  whifi^ring  in  the  Earl's  Bar,  which,  as  they  stood 
(see  the  Tapestry)  on  different  sides  of  the  bed,  involved  leaning 
over  the  dying  man.  In  his  account  the  details  of  the  contempo- 
rary writer  evaporate  in  tbis  fashion ;  "  Is  [Stigandus]  ad  vocem 
narrantis  obduruit,  nee  terretur  oraculo,  nee  fidem  habuit  prophe- 
tanti,  sed  potius  Begem  confectum  senio  delirare  submurmurans, 
ridere  maluit  quam  lugere." 

With  regard  to  the  warnings  which  the  land  was  said  to  have 
had  from  the  Pope,  the  King,  and  the  Lady,  the  meaning  of  the 
Biographer  (431-432)  is  perfectly  plain;  '' Cognoscebant  enim 
per  sacri  ordinis  personas  C!hristiani  cult&s  religionem  maxime 
violatam,  hocque  frequentius  declamSsse  [declardsse  1]  tum  per 
legates  et  epistolas  suas  Bomanum  Papam,  tum  in  frequentibus 
monitis  ipsum  B^em  et  B^pbam ;  sed  divitiis  et  mundand  glori& 
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irrecuperabiliter  quidam  diabolo  allecti,  vitse  adeo  neglexeraut  dis- 
ciplinam  ut  non  horrerent  jam  tunc  imminentem  incidere  in  Dei 
iram/'  That  is,  the  Pope,  the  Ring,  and  the  Lady  had  before  this 
time  rebuked  the  EngliBh,  but  they  were  stiff-necked  and  would  not 
hearken ;  hence  the  divine  threatenings.  ^thebred  (400)  clearly 
means  the  same;  '^ Recordantur  hsec  ipsa  summo  ^epiuB  narrata 
Pontifici,  ipsumque  perscepe,  turn  per  legatos,  turn  per  epistolas, 
eorum  vesaniam  increpdsse,  Regemque  ac  Reginam  his  mails  cu- 
randis  diligentiam  adhibuisse,  sed  profecisse  nihil."  But  his  first 
clause  was  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  and  the  writer  of  the  French 
Life  did  misunderstand  it^  He  mistakes  the  letters  written  by  the 
Pope  for  letters  written  to  the  Pope  to  announce  Eadward's  vision ; 
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Mais  li  prudem  li  plus  sen^  En  escrit  unt  tuz  lee  motz  mis, 

Unt  ses  dits  mut  meuz  not4 ;  £  a  T  ApostoiUe  tramis, 

E  ouiaument  tint  entmidu  Par  epistre^  e  par  legat.** 
L*ordres  de«  motz,  e  retenu  ;  (w.  3787  et  seqq.) 


NOTE  C.    p.  13. 
Eadwakd's  Bequest  op  the  Cbown  to  Harold. 

At  this  stage  of  my  history,  I  need  hardly  say  that  every  point 
has  been  matter  of  dispute  from  the  time  of  the  events  themselves 
down  to  our  own  day»  I  ^ve  in  the  text  the  narrative  which 
I  believe  to  be  the  accurate  one,  adding  references  to  the  particular 
authorities  on  which  I  found  it.  In  this  and  the  following  Notes 
I  purpose  to  examine  minutely  into  the  different  statements  made 
at  the  time  and  soon  after.  I  purpose  also  to  go  a  little  more  fully 
than  usual  into  the  statements  of  later  writers.  Mere  copyists 
or  compilers,  writing  some  ages  after  the  events,  are  in  no  sense 
authorities ;  they  can  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  events 
themselves.  But,  on  a  point  of  our  history  of  such  paramount 
importance,  and  one  which  has  been  so  fiercely  disputed,  it  does  in 
a  certain  way  add  to  our  knowledge  of  history  to  see  how  the  facts 
of  those  times  looked  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  various  later  ages. 

I  need  not  tell  any  reader  of  mine  that  I  hold  that  King  Harold 
was  a  King  as  lawful  as  any  Eling — I  might  almost  say  more  lawful 
than  any  other  Kii^ — that  ever  reigned  over  England.  No  other 
King  in  our  history  ever  reigned  so  distinctly  by  the  national  will. 
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But  there  ie  no  King,  there  is  hardly  any  man,  in  our  history  who 
has  been  made  the  object  of  such  ceaseless  calumny  from  his  own 
time  to  ours.  The  hostile  faction  triumphed,  not  only  on  the  field 
of  battle,  but  in  the  pages  of  pretended  history,  and,  for  eight 
hundred  years,  the  name  of  Harold  has  been  constantly  branded  as 
the  name  of  a  "  perjurer  "  and  "  usurper."  My  object  is  to  do  what 
I  can  to  undo  this  great  wrong,  to  bring  back  the  true  history  of  a 
great  man  and  of  a  great  time,  and  to  set  forth  Harold  and  his  acts 
as  they  appeared  to  his  countrymen  in  his  own  days.  This  I  have 
endeavoured  to  do  in  my  text.  In  this  and  the  following  Notes 
I  intend  to  go  systematically  through  all  the  points  in  which  the 
witness  of  contemporary  English  writers  on  these  matters  has  been 
obscured  and  forgotten  through  notions  drawn  from  less  trust- 
worthy sources. 

Of  the  two  great  charges  brought  against  Harold,  those  of 
usurpation  and  perjury,  both  can  bo  traced  up  to  his  own  time. 
Both  come  from  the  tongues  and  pens  of  contemporary  Norman 
accusers.  But,  of  the  two,  the  charge  of  perjury  was  the  one 
which  was  the  more  strongly  dwelled  on  in  the  times  nearest  to 
his  own.  In  Harold's  own  day,  and  for  some  generations  after, 
the  charge  which  told  most  against  him  was  the  charge  of  breach 
of  &ith,  aggravated  by  irreverence  to  the  relics  of  the  sainta  In 
the  eyes  of  Harold's  contemporary  enemies,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
later  writers  who  look  on  him  from  the  same  point  of  view,  Harold 
is  a  faithless  vassal,  breaking  his  plighted  faith  to  his  liege  lord. 
He  is  something  even  worse;  he  is  one  who  did  not  shrink  frx)m 
breaking  an  oath  of  unusual  solemnity,  and  who  thereby  drew  on 
himself  the  wrath  of  a  number  of  holy  persons  whose  wonder* 
working  relics  he  thus  set  at  nought  But  modem  writers  who 
take  a  view  un&vonrable  to  Harold  commonly  dwell  less  on 
the  perjury  and  more  on  the  usurpation.  In  their  eyes  Harold 
is  a  violator  of  constitutional  order,  who  ascended  the  throne  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  lawful  heir.  In  the  one  view  the  injured  party 
is  the  Norman  Duke;  in  the  other  ii  is  the  English  JStheling. 
The  two  charges,  though  often  mixed  together,  are  in  themselves 
quite  distinct  The  charge  of  usurpation  affects  the  right  to  the 
Crown;  the  chai^  of  perjury  does  not  touch  it  Let  Harold's 
peijury  have  been  of  the  blackest  kind,  it  could  not  give  either 
William  or  Eadgar  any  right  to  the  Crown  which  they  would 

P  p  a 
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not  have  had  if  Harold  had  not  sworn  at  all.  If  the  Grown  was 
hereditary,  no  engagement,  no  breach  of  any  engagement,  between 
William  and  Harold  could  bar  the  indefeasible  rights  of  the  natural 
heir.  If  the  Crown  conld  pass  by  bequest,  no  such  engagement 
could  bar  the  right  of  Eadward  to  bequeath  it  to  whom  he  would. 
If  the  Crown  was  elective,  no  such  engagement  could  bar  the  right 
of  the  electors  to  choose  whom  they  would.  Nowhere  is  the 
wonderful  skill  of  William  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  way 
in  which  he  made  men  forget  these  very  obvious  distinctions. 
I  therefore  put  aside  the  question  of  perjury  from  the  present 
question.  Z  have  elsewhere  discussed  Harold's  oath  at  length,  both 
as  it  bears  on  the  facts  of  the  history  and  as  it  bears  on  the 
character  of  Harold  .(see  p.  241  et  seqq.  and  Appendix  TJ).  But 
the  oath  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  subject.  It  bears  only 
indirectly  on  the  rightfulness  of  Harold's  accession ;  on  the  facta  of 
his  accession  Jit  does  Jiot  bear  at  alL 

As  to  the  facts  of  Harold's  accession,  the  strictly  English  (writers 
make  three  distinct  assertions ; 

First,  That  Harold  was  named  as  bis  sucoessor  by  Eadward ; 

Secondly,  That  he  was  regularly  elected  King  by  the  Witan ; 

Thirdly,  That  he  was  regularly  consecrated  King  by  Archbishop 
Ealdred. 

These  three  assertions  are  made  .by  the  best  English  writers 
in  a  perfectly  plain  and  unmistakeable  -way.  They  stand  before 
us  as  assertions  about  which  there  can  be  no  question,  -except  the 
question  whether  they  are  true  or  false.  All  three  are  more  or  less 
directly  traversed  by  Norman  writers  and  by  later  writers  who 
followed  Norman  traditions.  But  the  contradiction  is  by  no  means 
jBO  plain  and  unmistakeable  ae  the  assertion.  The  Norman  writers 
seem  afraid  <^  looking  the  i&cts  in  the  &ce.  They>shroud  them- 
selves in  a  .oloud  of  vague  and  declamatory  phrases.  They  use 
language  which  serves  to  put  their  own  colour  on  the  story,  without 
venturing  directly  to  deny  the  assertions  made  by  the  English 
writers.  They  admit  some  nomination,  some  election,  some  con- 
secration; only  they  attach  some  vague  epithet,  they  add  some 
ambiguous  qualification,  insinuating  rather  than  asserting  that 
there  was  something  invalid  about  each  of  the  processes.  I  will 
now  go  through  the  statements  on  each  side  in  detail. 
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I  take  as  my  text  the  narrative  of  Florence  (1066),  who  puts 
forth  onr  three  propositions  in  the  clearest  and  tersest  shape.  His 
account  runs  thus ; 

"Quo  [Eadwardo]  tumulato,  Suhregulus  Haroldus,  Oodwini 
Duds  fiHus,  quern  Bex  ante  suam  decessionem  regni  successorem 
elegerat,  a  totius  AnglisB  primatibus  ad  regale  culmen  electus,  die 
eodem  ab  Aldredo  Eboracensi  Archiepiscopo  in  regem  est  bono- 
rifice  consecratus." 

This  passage  may  be  looked  on  as  a  formal  manifesto  on  the 
English  side.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  important 
of  several  passages  of  Florence  (see  vol.  it  p.  634)  in  which  he  does 
more  than  merely  record  an  event,  in  which  he  evidently  has  other 
statements  before  his  eye,  and  chooses  his  words  so  as  distinctly, 
though  silently,  to  contradict  them.  Though  no  other  version  of 
the  £Busts  is  spoken  of,  yet  every  word  is  evidently  weighed  ¥riih 
carefcd  reference  to  other  versions ;  eveiy  word,  in  short,  disposes 
of  some  Norman  cakinmy  or  other.  Harold  reigns  according  to 
the  last  win  of  Eadward ;  that  last  will  therefore  was  not  m  favour 
of  William  or  of  any  other  candidate.  To  express  Eadward's  action 
in  the  matter^  a  word  is  used  (''elegerat")  which  is  evidently 
meant  to  express  free  and  deliberate  choice,  and  to  exclude  any 
tales  about  an  unwiHing  nomination  wrung  from  him  in  his  last 
moments.  Again,  Harold  reigns  by  the  election  of  the  chief  men 
of  all  England;  this  excludes  the  stories  about  his  seizing  the 
Crown  without  election,  or  with  the  approbation  of  a  few  of  his 
own  partisans  only*  Lastly,  Harold  is  crowned^  on  the  day  indeed 
of  the  burial  of  Eadward^  but  after  the  funeral  rites  are  finished, 
and  evidently  in  the  same  building,  the  new  minster  of  Saint  Peter. 
This  excludes  the  tale  of  his  seizing  the  moment  when  the  people 
were  busy  with  the  burial  of  the  late  Eling  in  order  to  be  crowned 
in  some  hasty  and  irregular  way  at  Saint  Paul's  or  elsewhere.  He 
is  solemnly  consecrated  King ;  this  excludes  the  stories  about  his 
not  being  crowned  at  all,  about  his  being  crowned  without  any 
religious  ceremony,  about  his  putting  the  Crown  on  his  own  head* 
He  is  consecrated  by  Ealdred,  by  an  Archbishop  to  whose  right 
there  was  no  canonical  objection ;  therefore  not  by  Stigand,  whom 
strict  churchmen  looked  on  as  an  usurper.  Nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  that  Florence  knew  all  the  hostile  inventions  and  perversions, 
and  that  he  framed  his  own  narrative  so  as  to  contradict  the 
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greatest  possible  number  of  them.  In  the  same  spirit,  be  goes  on, 
at  this  point,  to  give  that  splendid  panegyric  on  Harold's  govern- 
ment which  is  clearly  meant  as  an  answer  to  Norman  calumnies  of 
another  kind.  No  passage  in  any  writer  of  any  age  was  ever 
written  with  more  scrupulous  care;  in  none  doee  every  word 
deserve  to  be  more  attentively  weighed. 

Now  for  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached  the  authority 
of  Florence  is  all  but  the  highest  possible.  He  was  a  contemporary, 
in  so  far  as  he  must  have  been  bom  before  1066,  though  he  may 
not  have  been  old  enough  to  record  the  events  of  that  year  from 
personal  knowledge.  But  he  had  every  opportunity  of  hearing 
of  them  from  eye-witnesses  and  actors.  As  a  member  of  the  church 
of  Worcester,  he  had  the  special  advantage  of  being  able  to  hear 
the  story  from  his  own  bishop  Saint  Wulfstan,  the  chosen  friend  of 
King  Harold.  His  testimony  therefore,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  is 
of  that  kind  which  even  very  sceptical  critics  allow  to  be  thoroughly 
trustworthy.  His  statement  is  clear,  terse,  and  forcible,  and  evi- 
dently meant  to  set  aside  other  statements  which  he  thought 
untrustworthy.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  testimony  of  Florence 
does  not  stand  alone.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  absolutely  contem- 
porary Chroniclers.  It  is  confirmed,  as  far  as  the  form  of  his  work 
allows,  by  the  Biographer  of  Eadward.  Now  the  Biographer  was 
not  only  a  contemporary,  but,  if  he  was  not  hims^  an  eye-witness, 
he  had  his  information  from  eye-witnesses,  and  that,  not  years  after, 
but  at  the  very  time.  The  testimony  of  Florence  again  is  confirmed 
by  a  witness  more  unexceptionable  than  all,  by  the  eariiest  and  most 
trustworthy  witness  on  the  Norman  side,  by  the  contemporary 
Tapestry.  By  one  or  more  of  these  authorities  Florence  is  borne 
out  in  every  statement  but  one.  He  affirms  that  Harold  was 
consecrated  by  Ealdred.  The  Chroniclers  are  silent  as  to  the 
consecrator ;  the  Tapestry  implies — it  can  hardly  be  said  directly 
to  affirm — that  the  consecrator  was  Stigand.  On  all  other  points 
every  jot  and  tittle  of  his  story  is  confirmed  by  authorities  still 
higher  than  his  own,  and  on  this  one  point  he  is  not  contradicted 
by  the  highest  of  all.  Here  is  evidence  of  an  amount  and  of  a  kind 
which  the  historian  is  lucky  when  he  can  get. 

Florence  wrote  with  two  at  least  of  the  Chronicles  before  him, 
those  namely  of  Abingdon  and  Worcester.  Their  narratives  he 
translated  and  harmonized,  and,  when  he  thought  it  needful,  he 
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expanded  them.  In  this  case  he  thought  a  large  expansion  needful, 
in  order  to  contradict  the  misstatements  of  enemies.  But  these 
Chronicles  themselves  assert,  though  in  a  less  pointed  and  contro- 
versial form,  two  at  least  of  the  facts  which  Florence  himself 
asserts.  The  Peterborough  Clux^nicle,  which  Florence  most  pro- 
bably had  not  before  him,  is  only  less  distinct  and  emphatic  than 
Florence  himself  as  to  all  three.  The  bequest,  the  election,  the 
consecration,  are  all  distinctly  asserted  by  one  or  more  of  the 
three  Chroniclers.  The  only  assertion  which  rests  wholly  on 
the  authority  of  Florence  himself  is  the  assertion  that  Ealdred 
was  the  consecrator. 

The  two  Chronicles  which  Florence  followed  distinctly  assert  that 
Eadward  named  Harold  as  his  successor.  I  have  already  quoted 
the  poetical  passage  in  full  at  vol.  ii.  p.  536  (see  also  above,  p.  i8)« 
The  words  which  now  immediately  concern  us  are  those  in  which 
the  bequest  is  distinctly  asserted ;  Eadward  "  made  fast  the  king- 
dom to  Harold  the  noble  Earl."  Then  in  the  prose  entry  which 
follows,  both  Chronicles  assert  Harold's  royal  consecration ;  ^*  Her 
weai%  Harold  eorl  eac  to  cynge  gehalgod."  These  words  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  used  of  anything  but  the  regular  ecclesiastical  ceremony. 
These  two  Chroniclers  however  do  not  distinctly  speak  of  the  elec- 
tion. We  may  perhaps  say  that  it  wafi  quite  in  character  with  their 
genera]  political  views  to  insist  more  on  the  royal  bequest  than  <m 
the  popular  election.  (See  vol.  ii.  pp.  12,  627.)  But  this  waa 
a  point  on  which  the  democrat  of  Peterborough  was  not  likely 
to  hold  his  peace.  His  account  of  the  reign  of  Hsirold  is  much 
shorter  than  those  of  either  of  the  other  two  annalists,  but  his  account 
of  his  accession  is  fuller  and  more  emphatic.  He  is  also,  aa  usual, 
more  carefid  than  his  brethren  as  to  his  dates.  And  his  words 
have  a  kind  of  triumphant  ring  as  if  they  were  written  down  at 
the  moment.  The  poem  preserved  by  the  Abingdon  and  Wor- 
cester Chroniclers  shows  the  same  feeling.  It  was  doubtless  com- 
posed soon  after  the  death  of  Eadward,  by  a  gleeman  eager  on 
behalf  of  the  new  King.  But  their  prose  entries,  with  their  re- 
mark on  the  ''little  stillness"  of  Harold's  reign  (see  above,  p.  46), 
could  not  have  been  made  till  all  waa  over.  The  entry  in  the 
Peterborough  Chronicle  runs  thus  ; 

"  On  )»iB9um  geare  man  halgode  ))et  mynster  set  Westmynstre  on 
cyldamaesse  daeg.    And  se  cyng  Eadward  for^ferde  on  twelfta 
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msBSse  eefen^  and  hine  mann  bebyrgede  on  Twelftan  msessedsBg, 
innan  }»8ere  niwa  halgodre  circean  on  Westmynstre.  And  Harold 
eorl  feng  to  Englalandes  cynerice,  8wa  swa  $€  cyng  hit  him  geu^ 
and  eac  men  hine  }^cBrto  geeuran,  and  wses  gebletsod  to  cyng  on 
twelftan  msessedeeg.'* 

Here  we  have  bequest,  election,  and  consecration  as  clearly  set 
forth  as  they  are  by  Florence  himself.  Earl  Harold  is  blessed  to 
King  over  the  Kingdom  of  England,  as  the  King  had  granted  to 
him  and — ^words  written  with  delight  by  that  patriotic  pen — as 
men  eke  chose  him  thereto. 

The  farther  examinatioii  of  the  election  and  coronation  I  leave 
to  future  Notes.  I  now  go  on  with  my  more  immediate  subject, 
namely  the  bequest.  On  this  point  the  words  of  the  Biographer 
should  be  very  carefully  marked,  and  they  should  be  no  less  care- 
fully compared  with  the  picture  in  the  Tapestry.  It  is  from  these 
two  sources  that  I  have  drawn  the  nahrative  in  the  text  (p.  13). 
We  cannot  too  often  remember  the  Biographer^s  peculiar  position. 
He  was  a  courtier,  perhaps  a  foreigner,  writing  to  Eadgyth  under 
the  reign  of  William.  He  could  not  be  expected  to  trumpet  forth 
the  nomination  and  election  of  Harold  with  all  the  glee  of  the 
Peterborough  Chronicler.  On  the  election  indeed  he  was  not  in 
any  case  likely  to  be  eloquent ;  it  isj  as  we  have  often  seen,  his 
invariable  tendency  to  put  the  monarchical  element  forward  on  all 
occasions,  just  as  the  Peterborough  writer  always  delights  to  dwell 
on  the  popular  side  of  every  public  act.  But  to  put  even  the  be- 
quest forward  in  any  prominent  way  did  not  suit  either  his  position 
or  the  scheme  of  his  work.  We  have  seen  that  he  nowhere  directly 
mentions  the  &ct  that  either  Harold  or  William  ever  reigned. 
William  is  never  mentioned,  never  alluded  to  in  any  intelligible 
way.  The  only  allusion  to  Harold's  reign  is  to  be  found  in  his 
mention  of  "reges  sequivoci"  (p.  426)  fighting  near  the  Humber. 
One  who  writes  in  this  sort  of  way  could  not  be  expected  to  insist 
at  all  strongly  on  Eadward's  nomination  of  Harold  as  his  successor. 
A  distinct  and  formal  announcement  that  Harold  was  the  choice  of 
Eadward  was  to  the  Peterborough  Chronicler  a  present  fact  which 
he  delighted  to  record.  To  Florence  it  was  a  feict  of  national 
history  which  it  was  important  to  preserve  in  the  face  of  contra- 
dictory fictions.    To  the  Biographer  it  was  a  fact  which  it  did  not 
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snit  his  scheme  prominently  to  dwell  on,  while  any  prominent 
dwelling  on  it  might  not  have  been  specially  agreeable  to  his 
patroness.  He  therefore  records  the  fact  in  a  way,  but  he  keeps 
it  in  the  background ;  he  mixes  up  the  commendation  of  England 
to  Harold  with  the  commendation  of  Eadgyth,  and  he  tries  as  it 
were  to  hide  the  kingdom  under  the  skirts  of  the  Lady.  Harold 
is,  first  of  all,  to  be  faithful  and  respectful  to  his  sister ;  the  king- 
dom Is  given  him  as  something  quite  secondary,  perhi^  as  an 
incidental  means  of  doing  the  more  honour  to  Eadgyth.  Yet  the 
words  after  all  really  amount  to  a  bequest.  Eadward,  in  this 
narrative,  enlarges  on  the  merits  of  Eadgyth;  he  then  stretches 
forth  his  hand  to  Harold,  and  says,  '*  Hanc  eum  omrU  regno  tutan- 
dam  commendo.**  The  words  alone  might  perhaps  not  strike  a 
casual  reader,  but,  when  we  read  them  by  the  light  of  the  known 
facts  and  of  the  words  of  the  contemporary  Chroniclers,  we  at  once 
see  their  meaning.  The  Biographer  so  chose  his  expressions  as  dis- 
tinctly to  imply  a  hct  ^diich  it  was  not  convenient  for  him  directly 
to  assert  He  chose  also  a  somewhat  remarkable  and  a  somewhat 
ambiguous  word,  ^  conunendare."  As  applied  to  Eadgyth  and  to 
Eadward's  Norman  friends  it  would  simply  mean,  "  I  entrust  them 
to  your  protection ; "  but,  as  applied  to  a  kingdom,  the  word  is  a 
technical  word,  and  carries  a  technical  meaning.  As  a  man,  like 
the  "commendati  homines"  of  Domesday,  commended  himself  to 
his  lord,  so  the  lord  was  often  said  to  commend  to  his  man  the 
estate  which  he  granted  to  him  (see  vol.  i.  p.  572).  And  "com- 
mendare"  is  distinctly  used  by  Bseda  in  the  sense  of  naming  a 
successor  to  a  kingdom,  where  he  says  (v.  7)  of  Ine,  **  relicto  regno 
et  juvenioribus  commendator  So,  at  an  earlier  time,  Trajan  is 
made  to  say  (Spartianus,  Hadrian,  4)  to  Neratius  Priscus,  *'  Com- 
mendo  tibi  provincias,  si  quid  mihi  fatale  contigerit."  One  can 
hardly  doubt  that  the  word  was  chosen  on  purpose.  Eadward 
doubtless  used,  as  I  have  ventured  to  make  him  in  the  text, 
some  form  of  words,  which  the  Biographer,  even  in  slurring 
over  the  matter,  expressed  by  the  technical  term  "  commendare," 
and  which  the  Chroniclers  expressed  by  the  words  "  geu^  " — most 
likely  the  actual  word  used,  if  Eadward  spoke  English — and  ^  be- 
fadste  )Met  rice.**  The  case,  under  the  circumstances,  seems  very 
plain,  and  what  follows  makes  it  plainer  still.  Eadward,  haidng 
commended  to  Harold  his  wife  and  his  kingdom,  goes  on  to  make 
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to  him  a  series  of  requests  (see  p.  13)  which  imply  that  his  own  royal 
authority  will,  on  his  death,  pass  to  Harold.  They  are  requests 
which  could  be  made  only  to  a  future  King,  or  to  one  who  was 
about  to  be  clothed  with  the  authority  of  a  King.  They  would 
indeed  be  equally  in  place  if  addressed  to  a  Regent  According  to 
modern  ideas,  we  should  probably  have  expected  the  last  wishes  of 
Eadward  to  be  that  the  young  Eadgar  should  reign,  but  that  Harold 
should  govern.  But  such  an  arrangement  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  customs  of  the  time.  A  regency  seems  never  to  have 
been  thought  of ;  not  a  word  in  any  of  our  authorities  leads  us  to 
believe  that  such  a  scheme  entered  the  head  of  any  man.  The 
words  then,  if  not  addressed  to  a  future  Regent,  must  be  addressed 
to  a  future  King.  In  short,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Biographer, 
the  highest  authority  for  Eadward's  personal  acts,  who  had  hia 
information  directly  from  persons  who  were  present  by  Eadward*8 
death-bed  (see  above,  p.  576),  meant  to  imply  that  Eadward  made  a 
death-bed  recommendation  in  favour  of  Harold.  But  I  believe  also 
that,  partly  through  his  own  rhetorical  turn,  partly  through  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  wrote,  he  chose  to  wrap  up  his  tale 
in  a  certain  degree  of  obscurity  of  language. 

With  the  Biographer  before  us,  we  better  understand  the  Tapestry. 
Each  explains  the  other ;  the  two  agree  in  the  smallest  points  of 
detail.  The  Biographer  describes  four  persons  as  being  in  imme- 
diate attendance  on  the  King,  and  he  gives  us  their  names.  They 
are  the  Lady  Eadgyth,  Archbishop  Stigand,  Earl  Harold,  and 
Robert  the  Staller.  These  four  exactly  answer  to  the  four  in  the 
Tapestry.  Of  the  two  laymen  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  one  who 
is  personally  attending  on  the  King  is  the  court-officer,  the  Staller 
Robert.  The  other,  who  stands  by  the  bed-side  opposite  to  the 
Archbishop,  is  of  course  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons.  To  him, 
and  to  no  one  else,  the  King  is  stretching  forth  his  hand.  The 
action  thus  wrought  in  the  stitch-work  is  actually  recorded  in  the 
Life  (see  p.  1 3).  And  from  the  Life  we  know  with  what  object 
Eadward  then  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  Harold.  It  was  not 
*' simply  to  bid  him  farewell;*'  still  less  was  it  ''to  bid  him  to 
respect  his  oath  to  William"  (see  Planche,  Journal  of  British 
Archaeological  Association,  June  1867,  p.  146).  It  was  to  com- 
mend to  him  his  wife  and  his  kingdom ;  it  was  to  make  his  last 
requests  to  the  future  King  on  behalf  of  his  personal  friends. 
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Such  is  the  plain  result  of  a  comparison  between  the  Tapestry 
and  the  Life.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  makes  the  com- 
parison minutely  will  attach  much  importance  to  the  sceptical  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Planch^  in  the  article  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 
But  those  who,  with  Mr.  Planchd,  do  not  take  in  the  difference 
between  contemporary  and  secondary  authorities,  may,  instead  of 
the  Life,  use  the  account  in  ^thelred  of  Rievaux  (X  Scriptt. 
400),  who  (or  rather  his  guide  Osbert)  clearly  copied  from  the 
Life. 

Another  smaller  point  may  be  noticed,  namely  the  arrangement 
of  the  scenes  in  the  Tapestry.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr. 
Planch^  and  others  that,  at  this  point,  the  order  of  time  is  forsaken ; 
the  burial  of  Eadward  is  placed  before  his'  deathbed  and  death.  On 
this  Dr.  Bruce  (p.  75)  says,  very  truly;  "  The  seeming  inconsistency 
is  very  easily  eiq)lained.  A  new  subject  is  now  entered  upon,  and 
that  subject  is  the  right  of  succession.  One  important  element  in  it  is 
the  grant  of  the  King.*'  The  designer  of  the  Tapestry  puts  in  close 
and  pointed  neighbourhood  the  last  speech  of  Eadward,  the  death 
of  Eadward,  the  offering  of  the  Crown  to  Harold,  the  actual  coro- 
nation.  In  this  sort  of  picture-writing  it  would  have  disturbed 
the  thread  of  the  story  if  the  burial  of  Eadward  had  been  put  in 
its  right  place,  between  the  offering  of  the  Crown  and  the  coro- 
nation. The  meaning  of  the  order  which  is  followed  is  plainly 
this ;  "  Eadward  left  the  Crown  to  Harold ;  he  died ;  the  Crown, 
according  to  his  wishes,  was  offered  to  Harold;  Harold  was 
formally  crowned."  It  is  hard  to  find  any  other  explanation  for 
the  otherwise  strange  displacement  of  the  funeral. 

Explaining  then,  as  we  most  &iriy  may,  one  contemporary  wit- 
ness by  another,  explaining  the  Tapestry  by  the  Life  and  the  Life 
by  the  Chronicles,  we  get  a  most  distinct  agreement  of  our  best 
authorities  in  favour  of  the  position  that  Eadward's  dying  recom- 
mendation was  made  in  favour  of  Harold.  Some  may  perhaps 
be  surprised  to  find  the  fact  so  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  Norman 
Tapestry.  But  we  shall  soon  see  that  all  the  earliest  and  best 
Norman  writers  fully  admit  the  hct  of  the  recommendation.  What 
they  do  is  to  try  to  explain  away  its  force  as  they  best  may. 
Stitch-work  had  so  far  the  advantage  over  pen  and  ink  that  it  was 
well  nigh  obliged  to  keep  itself  to  facts,  or  at  least  to  choose 
between  facts  and  positive  lies.     The  needle  was  a  bad  instrument 
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for  surmises  and  insinuations,  and  it  is  only  onoe  or  twice  m  the 
story  that  it  attempts  them. 

I  now  go  on  to  the  chain  of  later  writers  who  repeat  the  contem- 
porary English  statement.  They  of  course  add  nothing  to  its  direct 
authority;  still  it  is  important  and  interesting  to  trace  the  ex- 
istence of  the  two  opposite  tracfitions,  side  by  side.  Simeon  of 
Durham  (X  Scriptt.  i$3),  Balph  of  Diss  (479)»  Roger  of  Howden 
(i.  1 08,  ed.  W.  Stubbs),  Thomas  Stubbs  (X  Scriptt.  1702),  and 
the  Ely  historian  (ii.  43,  44),  all  copy  the  words  of  Florence  with 
regard  to  Harold's  accession^  and  most  of  them  go  on  to  copj  his 
panegyric  on  Harold's  government.  The  account  given  by  Peter 
of  Langtofb  is  worth  notice.  He  makes  (i.  374  of  the  new  edition^ 
i.  53  of  Robert  of  Brunne's  English  version  published  by  Heame) 
Eadward  settle  the  Crown  on  William  in  the  days  of  the  first 
Harold,  immediately  after  the  murder  of  Alfred  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  300). 
Afterwards  (i.  ^90,  i.  61)  he  changed  his  mind,  he  forgot  his  pro- 
mise to  William,  and  settled  the  Crown  on  the  JStheHng  Eadward. 
So  now  on  his  death-bed,  he  again  forgets  both  William  and,  I 
suppose,  also  forgets  Eadward's  son  Eadgar.  He  now  makes  a 
settlement  in  favour  of  Harold,  for  nobody  reminded  him  of  the 
Duke's  claim  (L  398) ; 

"  Ck>Dnt6s  et  barouns  Jevannt  ly  appekyt, 
A  HanJd  fiz  Qodewyn  sun  regno  devisayt^ 
Le  duk  de  Nonneaidye  uUyiaz  avayt, 
Du  oovenatmt  k*il  ly  fist  aul  ly  mentyvajt.'* 


The  English  translator  was  a  little  puzzled  at  this,  and  thus  sets 
forth  his  difficulty  (i.  65)  ; 

"  pe  barons  before  him  kald,  and  aaid  unto  p$m  alle, 
'Tnie  HaraLd,  Gknlwyn  sonne,  pe  regne  wille  best  falle.* 
Me  menrailes  of  my  boke,  I  trowe,  he  wrote  not  right 
jMkt  he  foigate  Wiliam  of  forward  >at  him  hight." 

He  then  goes  on  to  moralize  out  of  Eadward's  speech  (see  above, 
p.  10),  which  is  not  given  in  Peter  of  Langtoft.  Ralph  Higden 
(284),  after  his  manner,  copies  Florence,  but  copies  other  accounts 

as  well. 

To  go  back  a  good  many  generations,  Eadmer  (5)  states  the  fact 
of  the  bequest  in  his  own  words ; "  In  brevi  post  hmo  obiit  Edwardns. 
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Juxta  quod  ille  ante  mortem  Btatuerat,  in  regnmn  ei  succeaut 
Haroldus."  He  is  followed  bj  Walter  of  Hemingborgh  (L  8)  in 
nearly  the  same  words.  Bromton  (957)  gives  a  most  strange  and 
confused  account,  made  up  from  all  manner  of  quarters,  but  in 
which  the  words  of  Eadmer  are  still  imbedded.  He  says  that  some 
of  the  English  wished  to  elect  Eadgar ;  ^'  Sed  quia  puer  erat,  et 
tanto  oneri  minus  idoneus,  Haraldus  Comes,  filius  supradicti  Ood- 
wini,  yiribus  et  genere  fretus,  contra  sacramentum  quod  Willielmo 
Duel  Normannia  preestiterat,  I'egni  diadema  sinistro  omine  illico 
invasit,  .et  sic  perjurus  Sancto  Edwardo  successit,  juxta  4)uod  idem 
Edwardus,  ut  quidam  aiunt,  ante  mortem  suam  etatuerat."  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  this  bequest  of  Eadward  was  made  **  non  ob- 
stante" two  earli^  bequests  to  William;  he  then  mentions  the 
alternative  statements  that  Harold  erowned  himself  and  that  he 
was  crowned  by  Ealdred,  and  ends  with  Florence's  panegyric  in 
a  shortened  form. 

The  writer  whom  we  call  Bromton  was  thus,  it  is  plain,  -fairly 
puBsled  among  contradictory  accounts.  The  compiler  of  the 
Waverley  Annals  found  himself  in  yet  greater  straits.  The  early 
part  of  his  history  is  formed  by  the  process  of  translating  the 
Peterborough  Cbronide,  and  sticking  in  Uts,  partly  from  other 
writers,  ehiefly  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  partly  out  of  hia 
own  head.  This  process  is  indeed  the  same  as  that  •by  which  the 
early  parts  of  most  annals  are  put  together.  But  the  odd  thing  is 
that  this  annalist  should  have  chosen  as  iiis  chief  authorities  two 
writecs  who,  at  this  pointy  are  so  specially  hard  to  reconcile  as  the 
Peterborough  Chronicler  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  This  indeed 
puts  him  in  difficulties.  He  .translates  the  important  sentence  in 
the  Chsonide  f&irly  enough,  bat  in  liie  midst  of  it  he  sticks  in  an 
epithet  of  abuse  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  This  process  gives 
us  the  following  statement  (1:88  ed.  Luard).  Eadward  is  buried ; 
"Eodem  .die  Consul  Haraldus,  consul  peijurus,  ^ncut  Bex  ei 
concesserat,  et  etiam  populi  electione,  [swa  swa  se  cyng  hit  him 
geu^,  and  eac  men  hine  {iserto  gecuron]  sacratus  est  in  regem." 
Somehow  or  other  this  did  not  seem  satisflEictoiy;  so  he  states 
William^s  three  causes  of  offence  out  of  Henry  of  Huniingdon 
(see  p.  283),  and  then  goes  back  to  give  another  account  of  Harold's 
accession ;  "  Mortuo  itaque  Edwardo,  ut  supra  diximus,  Bege 
Anglomm  pacifico,  Haraldus,  perjurus  filius  Gkxiwini  potentissimi 
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coDBoliSy  invasit  regDum  Angloram  et  diftdemti  in  peijario;  qui 
regnayit  ono  anno^  et  non  pleuo,  quia  propria  injustitift  regnum, 
quod  injuste  surripuit,  Deo  nolenie,  perdidit."  Here  is  a  cha- 
racteristic contrast  between  the  clear  statement  of  facts  translated 
from  the  contemporary  writer  and  the  vague  reviling  and  moralizing 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  necessary  offering  to  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  compiler's  own  time* 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  writers  on  the  other  side.  William  of 
Poitiers,  in  his  actual  narrative  of  Harold's  accession  (p.  121  O-iles), 
evades  the  subject  of  Eadward's  bequest ;  we  get  only  the  vague 
talk  about  *'  occupavit  *'  and  the  like.  But  in  two  later  passages 
he  distinctly  shows  that  he  knew  that  a  bequest  of  Eadward  was 
asserted  by  Harold  and  his  advocates.  In  hb  account  of  the 
messages  sent  between  William  and  Harold  before  the  battle  (129), 
he  makes  Harold  admit  an  earlier  bequest  in  favour  of  William, 
but  he  describes  him  as  going  on  to  argue  that  this  earlier  bequest 
was  cancelled  by  a  later  bequest  in  favour  of  himself.  The  pas- 
sage is  a  remarkable  one ; 

"  Meminit  quidem  [Heraldus]  quod  Bex  Edwardns  te  [Willelmum] 
Anglici  regni  h»redem  fore  pridem  decreverit,  et  quod  ipse  in 
Normannii  de  h^  successione  securitatem  tibi  firmaverit.  Novit 
autem  jure  suum  esse  regnum  idem,  ejusdem  regis,  domini  sui, 
dono  in  extremis  illius  sibi  concessum.  Etenim  ab  eo  tempore, 
quo  beatus  Augustinus  in  banc  venit  r^onem,  communem  gentis 
hi:gus  fuisse  consuetudinem,  donationem  quam  in  ultimo  fine  suo 
quis  fecerit,  earn  ratam  haberi." 

The  historical  value  of  these  accounts  of  messages  and  answers 
X  shall  discuss  in  another  Note  (see  Appendix  EK).  The  value  of 
the  passage  for  my  present  purpose  is  twofold.  It  shows  that  the 
Normans  were  thoroughly  aware  of  the  fact  of  Eadward*s  recom- 
mendation of  Harold.  It  shows  also  that  the  fact  was  one  which 
they  found  it  hard  to  get  over.  For,  in  the  answer  which  William 
is  made  to  give  to  Harold's  words  just  quoted,  though  he  has  mudi 
to  say  in  the  way  of  setting  forth  his  own  claim,  he  has  nothing  to 
say  in  answer  to  Harold's  fact  or  to  the  l^pal  argument  founded 
on  it. 

The  other  passage  is  to  be  found  in  the  wild  invective  which 
William  of  Poitiers  (139)  pours  forth  over  the  grave  of  Harold  ; 
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**  Arguunt  extrema  tua  quam  recte  sublimatos  fueris  Edwardi  dono 
inipsiusjme"  This  is  a  perfectly  incidental  witness.  It  seems  to 
imply  some  such  story  as  those  which  I  shall  presently  quote  from 
Orderic  and  Wace. 

William  of  Jumi^es  (yii.  31)  slurs  over  the  &ct8  both  of  the 
bequest  and  of  the  election.  They  are  lost  in  the  usual  vague  talk 
about  "  regnum  invasit."  William  of  Malmesbury,  in  one  of  those 
remarkable  passages  in  which  he  compares  two  statements  together 
(ii.  228),  allows  that  the  English  version  of  the  story  asserted  a 
bequest  in  &vour  of  Harold.  Harold,  he  tells  us  in  the  usual 
style,  "extort&  a  prindpibus  fide,  arripuit  diadema."  He  then 
adds,  "  quamvis  Angli  dicant  a  Bege  concessum*"  He  then  argues 
d  priori  against  the  English  statement  £rom  the  imaginary  ill-will 
of  Eadward  towards  Harold;  ^  Quod  tamen  magia  benevolentid 
quam  judicio  allegari  ezistimo,  ut  illi  heereditatem  transfhnderet 
suam  cigus  semper  suspectam  habuerat  potentiam."  The  expression 
*'  benevolentii  *'  is  of  importance,  as  showing  that,  in  William  of 
Malmesbury's  time,  English  affection  still  clave  to  Harold's  memory, 
in  spite  of  all  Norman  calumnies^  Indeed  William  himself, 
in  that  spirit  of  fiedrness  which  often  pierces  through  all  his  pre- 
judices, goes  on  to  say;  *' quamvis,  ut  non  celetur  Veritas,  pro 
person^  quam  gerebat,  regnum  prudentid  et  fortitudine  gubemaret 
si  legitime  suscepisset** 

As  usual,  the  further  we  get  from  the  time  the  more  our  in- 
formants know  about  the  matter,  the  more  new  particulars  they 
have  to  tell  us.  There  is  nothing  in  any  of  our  three  Williams  to 
imply  any  death-bed  nomination  of  the  N(»rman  Duke  or  to  shut 
out  a  death-bed  nomination  of  the  English  Earl.  The  latter  is 
allowed  to  be  at  least  the  English  version  of  the  facts.  There  is 
nothing  in  any  of  the  three  to  imply  that  the  succession  of  William 
was  so  much  as  discussed  by  the  bedside  of  Eadward.  The  case 
is  the  reverse  of  the  case  with  regard  to  the  oath  of  Harold  and 
the  earlier  promise  to  William.  There  the  Norman  writers  assert 
a  fact  which  the  English  writers  do  not  venture  to  deny*  Here 
the  English  writers  assert  a  fact  which  the  contemporary  Norman 
writers  do  not  venture  to  deny.  But,  as  we  get  further  away  from 
the  time,  we  come,  first  to  ingenious  explanations  of  the  fact,  and 
lastly  to  express  denials  of  it. 

Thus  Orderic  (492  B)  admits  the  tact  of  the  bequest  to  Harold, 
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but  he  has  a  highly  elaborate  way  of  accounting  for  it.  He  connects 
it  with  the  story  of  Harold's  oath  and  of  his  engagement  to  marry 
William's  daughter.  Harold  comes  back  to  Eadward  and  tells  him 
that  William  has  made  over  to  him  his  right  to  the  Kingdom  of 
England  as  the  dowry  of  his  daughter.  Eadward  wonders  at 
such  an  arrangement,  but  he  believes  the  story,  and  decrees  the 
succession  accordingly.     The  words  are  as  follows; 

''  Begem  Eduardum,  qui  morbo  ingravescente  jam  morti  proxi- 
mus  erat,  circumvenit  [Heraldus],  eique  transfretationis  suae  et 
profectionis  in  Normanniam  ac  l^^ationis  seriem  rettulit.  Deinde 
fraudulentis  assertionibus  adjecit  quod  Willelro^s  Normannise  sibi 
filiam  suam  in  conjugium  dederit,  et  totius  Anglici  regni  jus, 
utpote  genero  buo,  concessit.  Quod  aadiens  «egrotus  princeps 
miratus  est,  tamen  credidit,  et  concessit  4Uod  vafer  tyrannus  com- 
mentatus  est.*' 

It  must  be  this  story  of  Orderic  which  formed  the  groundwork 
of  the  strange  tale  which  we  find  in  the  French  Life  of  Eadward. 
The  subject  is  mentioned  twice.  Eadward,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Christmas  Gkm<5t,  before  his  final  illness  begins  (3615-3634), 
calls  Harold,  and  asks  him  what  he  means  to  do  about  the  King- 
dom {"Du.  regno  iqueus  tis  purposl^').  It  must  be  remembered 
that  this  immediately  follows  the  legend  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  509)  ac- 
cording to  which  Eadward's  days  were  already  numbered.  Harold 
says  that  the  Crown  bdongs  to  William,  that  he  has  sworn  to 
William's  succession,  that  he  has  no  intention  of  interfering  with 
it  or  of  setting  up  any  daim  of  his  own,  unless  William  should  give 
him  the  Crown  along  with  his  daughter. 

"  Unc  ne  me  yint  en  curage  Jur6  Tai,  e  il  eeur  en  est ; 

D*aver  vostre  heritage ;  CuvenAnt  e  leut^  tendnd, 

Li  duos  Willame  de  Normendie,  Yen  tus  ne  txespaaBerai ; 

Ki  droit  i  a  e  en  mei  se  fie  Au  regne  n*ai  ne  deim  ne  dreit^ 

L'avra,  si  cum  il  yus  plest.  Si  ,of  sa  fiUe  i^el  me  .otreit.* 

Harold  then  swears,  and  the  other  chief  men  swear  with  him. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  in  this  account,  the  usual  story  of  the  oath  is 
taken  for  granted,  though  it  is  nowhere  directly  told  in  the  French 
life.  And  Eadward's  promise  to  William  seems  also  to  be  taken 
for  granted ;  at  any  rate  William  is  said  to  have  a  right,  and  it  is 
not  said  in  what  that  right  consists.  But  there  is  no  mention  of 
any  death-bed  bequest  to  William,  Harold,  or  anybody  else. 
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The  subject  is  again  brought  in  later  in  the  story  (3895-3922), 
when  Eadward  is  on  his  death-bed.  It  is  Harold  who  volunteers 
a  second  mention  of  the  matter.  He  says  of  his  own  free  will  that 
he  has  sworn  not  to  disturb  the  succession  to  the  Crown.  The 
words  put  into  his  mouth  are  in  some  respects  clearer  and  in 
some  respects  darker  than  the  former  passage.  The  succession 
belongs  to  William,  both  by  Eadward's  earlier  grant  (''grants 
Tavez  au  due  Willame  '*),  and  also  by  right  of  blood.  But  the  right 
of  blood  is  strangely  enough  (see  Mr.  Luard's  Pre&oe,  p.  xix.) 
made  to  belong  to  William's  daughter  rather  than  to  William  him- 
self This  cannot  refer  to  the  descent  of  William's  children  from 
JSlfred  (see  p.  81,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  301),  because  the  right  is  dis- 
tinctly said  to  come  through  Emma,  The  title  of  Queen,  given  to 
William's  daughter,  whether  given  to  her  as  William's  daughter  or 
as  Harold's  possible  ivife,  is  also  very  strange.     The  words  are, 

'*  Droit  a  par  Emme  ta  mkn 
La  reine  ki  sa  fiUe  ere." 

Still,  if  William  does  not  make  over  the  Crown  to  his  daughter,  the 
right  belongs  to  William  himself,  and  that  right  Harold  will  in  no 
way  disturb.  Still  he  seems  to  imply  that  he  has  a  fair  hope  that 
William  will  give  him  his  daughter,  and  that  he  may  reign  in  her 
right. 

"  Si  a  sa  fiUe  ne  le  dune,  De  espuser  la  ai  en  purpoe ; 

Droiz  est  k'il  eit  la  cunme ;  A  la  puoele  afianc^ 

Kar  jo  si  tub  dire  le  oe,  E  an  due  sui  alUaiic^.** 

(w.  3907-3912.) 

To  this  King  Eadward  answers  not  a  word,  but  Archbishop  Stigand 
takes  up  his  parable  in  a  somewhat  unexpected  way.  He  warns 
Harold  that,  if  he  does  not  keep  to  this  covenant,  neither  he,  to 
whose  office  it  belongs  to  perform  the  rite — ^it  is  expressly  called  a 
sacrament — nor  any  other  prelate  of  the  kingdom  will  ever  give 
him  the  royal  unction,  nor  will  any  "  man  of  our  commons  " — the 
expression  is  a  very  singular  one — put  the  Crown  on  his  head. 

''  Pur  men  le  di,  a  ki  apent  Ki  fas  £aoe  la  ennnociun ; 

A  fere  cen  i«eint  aaorement  N*ert  hiumne  de  nostre  commune, 

ITert  prelat  en  la  regiun  Ki  vus  mette  en  chef  otmme.** 

According  to  this  view,  Harold  had  a  fair  chance  of  a  Crown  matri- 
ononial,  and  his  chief  fault  lay  in  not  marrying  William's  daughter, 
VOL.  ni.  q  q 
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a  view  which  leads  us  into  questions  which  I  shall  consider  in  later 
Notes.  One  is  half  tempted  to  ask  whether  some  notion  of  the 
same  kind  was  not  floating  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  Draco 
Normannicus  (i.  1259)  when  he  says  of  William, 

"  Angligen^Un  regnuin  propriom  fore  didt,  et  armis 
Hunc  sibi  vel  natU  qiuerit  habere  thronum.** 

Wace  (Eoman  de  Ron,  1087 2-1 0970)  fully  admits  the  fact  of  a 
bequest,  though  perhaps  an  unwilling  one,  or  rather  he  makes 
Eadward  leave  it  to  the  nation  to  decide  between  William  and 
Harold.  In  his  account  Eadward  is  at  the  point  of  death,  and  is 
very  anxious  that  William  should  succeed  him. 

**  Mult  li  fast  vel  86  il  p^ust, 
Ke  GuiUealme  sun  r^gne  ^ust.** 

Harold  gets  together  his  kinsfolk  and  friends  and  whomsoever  he 
thought  good,  and  they  go  into  the  chamber  of  the  sick  man.  An 
Englishman,  whose  name  is  not  given,  but  who  speaks  by  Harold's 
instructions  (''  si  com  Herout  out  comandd ''),  makes  a  long  speech, 
setting  forth  the  merits  of  Eadward's  government,  and  also  how 
he  has  no  son  or  daughter  or  other  natural  heir. 

"  Vielz  boem  es  ja,  pose  as  yeBcu,        Ki  por  tei  poisse  remaneir, 
£  si  n'a8  nul  enfEoit  ^a  ;  Ki  noa  gart  h  ki  bos  maintienge, 

Hlz  u  fille  ne  nul  altre  eir,  E  par  lignage  Bei  devienge." 

(w,  10899-10904.) 

But  a  King  they  must  have ;  tiiei*e  can  be  no  peace  in  the  land 

without  one,  and  they  have  no  way  of  getting  a  King  but  through 

him. 

''  Kar  jlk  sans  Bei  paiz  n'averon, 

Ne  Bei  n'aron  se  par  tei  non.** 

(w.  10909-10910.) 

He  prays  Eadward  then,  while  he  still  lives,  to  give  them  a  King,  who 
will  be  able  to  work  peace  and  justice  in  the  land.  The  speaker 
gradually  comes  nearer  to  the  point.  Eadward's  best  friends  are 
there ;  they  have  come  together  to  ask  a  prayer  of  him,  a  prayer 
which,  if  he  fiuls  to  grant,  holy  as  his  life  has  been,  he  will  never 
see  the  fieu^  of  God.  There  is  something  comforting  in  these  words, 
something  which  one  fancies  that  Wace  must  have  learned  from 
English  tradition.  They  are  words  worthy  of  Savonarola  by  the 
death-bed  of  Lorenzo.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear,  by  the  bed-side  of 
Eadward,  the  doctrine  that  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  that  a 
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man's  first  business  \a  to  do  his  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it 
shall  please  God  to  call  him,  and  that  no  amount  of  ceremonial 
piety  will  avail  a  Ring  who  does  not  make  the  wel&re  of  his  king- 
dom his  first  thought. 

"  Bien  ee,  bien  as  fet,  bien  feras,       Treetuit  te  eunt  venti  pre!er, 
DeuB  as  send  h  Deus  auras.  £  tu  lor  deis  bien  otreir, 

Ci  est  li  mielx  de  tes  pais,  Qo  poise  nos  ke  j^  t*en  yas, 

Tut  li  mielx  de  tes  amis ;  Se  por  90  non  ke  Deus  auras." 

(w.  1091^10936.) 

The  prayer  thus  solemnly  urged  is  that  Eadward  will  agree  to  the 
unanimous  wish  of  the  nation  and  give  them  Harold  for  their  King. 
As  the  speaker  uttered  the  name  of  Harold,  every  Englishman  in 
the  room  cried  aloud  that  he  had  well  spoken,  and  that,  without 
Harold  to  her  King,  the  land  could  have  no  peace. 

**  Ci  tuit  te  viegnent  hui  requerre         Par  la  chambre  out  Engleiz  cri^ 
Ke  Heraut  seit  Kei  de  la  terre ;         Ke  bien  parlout  ^  bien  diseit, 
Ne  te  savom  mielx  cunseiUier,  E  li  Beis  creire  le  debvdt : 

Ne  tu  ne  poz  mielx  espleitier.  Bire,  dient-il,  se  tu  nel*  fidz, 

Dez  ke  oil  out  Heraut  nom^,  J^  en  noz  vies  n'aron  paiz.** 

(yv.  10927^10936.) 

The  King  hesitates ;  he  sits  up  in  his  bed,  and  reminds  the  Eng- 
lish lords  that  he  had  promised  his  Crown  to  the  Duke  of  the 
Normans,  and  that  some  of  themselves  had  sworn  to  that  settle- 
ment. Harold  then  himself  steps  forward ;  he  seems  to  use  the 
same  argument  which  is  put  into  his  mouth  by  William  of  Poitiers 
(see  p.  590),  namely  the  force  of  the  last  will  and  testament  to 
revoke  all  former  wills. 

"  Demo  dist  Heraut,  ki  fu  en  pies ;    £  ke  vostre  terre  seit  meie ; 
'  Ki  ke  YOB,  sire,  fet  aiez,  Jo  ne  quier  ne  maiz  vostre  dreit, 

OtrHez  mei  ke  jo  Rei  seie^  Jk  mar  plus  por  mei  en  fereit.*  ** 

(vv.  10945-10950.) 

The  King  then  says  that  Harold  shall  have  the  Crown  (*'  Heraut, 
dist  li  Beis,  tu  Tauras ") ;  but  he  knows  that  he  will  die  for  it 
He  knows  the  Duke  and  his  barons  and  all  the  folk  that  will 
come  at  his  bidding ;  Ood  alone  can  guard  Harold  against  them. 
Harold  is  ready  to  run  the  risk;  he  fears  neither  Norman  nor  any- 
body else.  Eadward  then  turns  himself,  and  says — ^whether  of  his 
free  will  or  no  the  poet  will  not  warrant — that  the  English  may 
choose  either  Harold  or  William  as  they  will. 

qq2 
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"  Ihmc  86  tuma  li  "Rma,  ta  dist,        Ore  fiacent  Engleis  Dae  u  Bd, 
X^e  sai  86  par  boen  cuer  le  fist :       Herault  a  altre,  jo  rotoei.'' 

(w.  I096i>i0964.) 

Such  a  licence  was  the  same  as  a  nomination  of  Harold.     The 

poet  calls  it  making  Harold  his  heir,  and  he  seems  to  excuse  the 

act  on  the  ground  that  the  land  must  have  some  King,  and  that 

William  was  not  at  hand.     Eadward  therefore  let  his  harons  have 

their  own  will. 

"  Isai  a  fet  Heraut  Bun  6ir  Begne  sanz  rei  estre  n6  puet. 

Quant  Willam6  ne  pout  avoir.        A  sez  banmz  a  graant^ 
Bei  k  regne  aveir  eBtuet,  K'il  en  hcent  lor  volenti." 

(w.  10965-10970.) 

This  account  does,  as  most  of  his  accounts  do,  high  honour  to  the 
honest  and  enquiring  spirit  of  Master  Wace.  When  he  wrote, 
calumnj  was  a  hundred  years  old ;  yet  he  is  tliroughout  far  less 
influenced  by  it  than  party  writers  at  the  time,  who  had  better 
means  than  he  of  leanung  the  exact  truth.  Here  is  no  reviling  of 
Harold,  no  gross  misrepresentation  of  facts.  In  opposition  to  the 
talk  of  William  of  Poitiers,  and  even  to  that  of  Orderic,  Wace 
clearly  understands  and  honestly  sets  forth  how  thoroughly  Harold 
had  the  heart  of  England  on  his  side.  The  story  is  well  conceived 
and  well  told,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  rest  to  some 
extent  on  trustworthy  tradition.  Yet  a  certain  amount  of  mis- 
conception runs  through  Wace*s  story.  He  implies  throughout  that 
Eadward's  own  wishes  were  still  in  favour  of  William,  and  he  adds 
the  common  Norman  misstatement  that  the  settlement  in  favour 
of  William  was  confirmed  by  the  Witan  or,  at  any  rate,  by  some  of 
the  chief  Earls. 

One  or  two  smaller  points  may  be  noticed.  The  speaker  in  Wace 
mentions  Eadward's  lack  of  children  as  a  misfortune  to  himself  and 
his  country,  but  not  at  all  as  the  unavoidable  result  of  a  religious 
vow.  Again,  both  he  and  the  writer  of  the  French  Life  evidently 
look  on  female  succession  as  something  possible.  Eadward,  says 
the  speaker,  has  neither  son  nor  daughter,  as  if  a  daughter  could 
not  impossibly  have  succeeded.  According  to  the  French  Bio- 
grapher, men  deemed  it  not  unlikely  that  William  would  deal 
with  England  as  Philip  the  Second  did  with  the  Low  Countries, 
that  he  would  make  the  whole  kingdom  over  to  his  daughter  and 
her  husband.  He  indeed  almost  seems,  though  his  language  is 
very  strange  and  dark,  to  acknowledge  some  right  by  blood  in 
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William's  daughter  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  William  him- 
self. This  notion  of  passing  crowns  by  the  spindle-side  was 
strange  to  Englishmen,  and  to  Normans  also,  in  the  eleventh 
century.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  William's  own  half-claim, 
not  exactly  as  heir,  but  as  next  of  kin  through  Emma.  But,  at  the 
courts  of  the  Henries,  no  doctrine  could  be  more  orthodox  and  ac- 
ceptable. Henry  the  First  actually  did  something  very  like  what  is 
here  spoken  of  as  likely  to  be  done  by  his  father.  He  endeavoured 
to  settle,  though  not  indeed  in  his  lifetime,  his  whole  dominion  on 
his  daughter.  When  both  Wace  and  the  French  Biographer  wrote, 
the  descendants  of  that  daughter,  by  male  descent  mere  Counts  of 
Anjou — more  truly  (see  p.  i8o)  mere  (founts  of  the  Gatinois — 
but  scions  through  her  both  of  Eolf  and  of  iBlfred,  reigned  over 
England,  reigned  over  or  claimed  Normandy,  as  their  inheritance 
by  female  succession.  The  Angevin  Kings  had  no  dislike  to  be 
complimented  on  their  descent  from  the  old  royal  stock  of  England. 
iEthelred  of  Bievaux  (Gen.  Regg.  X  Scriptt.  350),  tracing  by  the 
spindle-side  only,  addresses  Henry  the  Second  as  the  son  of  Matilda, 
the  daughter  of  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Margaret,  the  daughter  of 
Eadmund,  and  so  on — Normans  and  Angevins  being  kept  out  of 
sight  ~ to  JElfred,  Cerdic,  Woden,  and  Adam.  The  vision  of  Ead- 
ward,  as  explained  by  ^thelred  and  others  (see  above,  p.  576), 
implies  the  unlawfulness  of  the  rule  of  Harold  and  both  Williams, 
and  gives  Henry  the  First  only  a  Crown  matrimonial,  which  he  hands 
on  to  the  grandson  of  Eadgyth-Matilda.  On  all  this  ^thelred,  an 
English  flatterer  of  Henry  the  Second,  would  naturally  dwell.  The 
French  Biographer,  writing  to  Henry  the  Third,  would  find  the 
same  general  doctrine  acceptable.  Still  the  conception  of  William, 
as  the  founder  of  the  existii^  dynasty,  held  too  firm  a  possession  of 
men's  minds  for  his  pretensions  to  be  openly  denied.  The  direct 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  Eadgar  belongs  to  a  later  stage  still,  to 
which  we  shall  come  presently.  As  for  Wace,  he  was  a  Norman 
bom,  and  was  not  likely  to  dwell  by  choice  on  any  of  these  points. 
As  a  subject  of  Henry  the  Second,  he  was  bound  to  admit  female 
succession  both  for  England  and  for  Normandy,  but  he  had  no 
special  temptation  to  enlarge  on  it. 

A  still  more  wonderful  view  of  the  Crown  matrimonial  is  to 
be  found  in  Gervase  of  Tilbury  (Otia  Imperialia,  ii.  20,  ap. 
Leibnitz,  Scriptt.  Ber.  Brunsw.  i.  945) ;  but  I  keep  the  passage 
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for  later  quotation,  as  it  is  altogether  the  most  amazing  account  on 
record  of  the  whole  matter  between  William  and  Harold. 

From  honest  Wace  it  is  unpleasant  to  turn  to  the  author  of 
the  Brevis  Relatio  (Giles,  4).  In  his  version  Harold,  during 
Eadward's  illness,  asks  him  for  a  grant  of  the  Crown.  The  King, 
mindful  of  his  promise  to  William,  refuses  it.  This  however  he 
mentions  only  as  a  report        ^ 

"  Dicunt  autem  quidam  tunc  quod  Heraldus,  quasi  oblitus  sacra- 
mentorum  quae  Willelmo  comiti  in  Normannid  fecerat,  antequam 
Hex  Edwardus  obiret,  ad  eum  pervenit,  eumque  rogavit  ut  ei 
coronam  regni  AnglisB  concederet.  Quo  audito,  Bex  Edwardus, 
non  immemor  quod  Willelmo  comiti  Normannorum,  cognato  suo, 
regnum  Anglias  jamdudum  concessisset,  respondit  Heraldo  nuUo 
modo  hoc  se  posse  facere,  quia  Willelmum  comitem  Normannorum 
idem  heeredem  fecerat." 

Lastly,  the  Hyde  writer  (p.  290)  goes  one  step  further,  and 
makes  Eadward  bequeath  the  Crown  to  William  by  his  last  will ; 
"  regnum  moriens  Willelmo  comiti  consobrino  suo  reliquit." 

Among  the  Northern  writers  the  only  one  who  has  anything 
to  say  about  the  bequest  is  Snorro.  It  could  hardly  be  looked  for 
in  Saxo  (203),  who  makes  Harold  murder  Eadward.  Adam  of 
Bremen  (iii.  51)  has  only  Norman-sounding  talk  about  ''sceptrum 
invasif  Harold's  one  Norwegian  admirer,  whom  I  shall  have  to 
quote  again,  the  Biographer  of  Olaf  Tryggfvesson,  speaks  of  his 
election  by  the  people,  but  has  nothing  to  say  about  any  bequest  by 
the  King.  But  Snorro  knew  more  about  the  matter  than  almost 
anybody  else.  His  account  (Laing,  iii.  77 ;  Johnstone,  192)  is 
short,  but  remarkable.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  con- 
nected with  Snorro's  notion  about  Harold  being  the  youngest 
son  of  Godwine  and  the  personal  favourite  of  Eadward,  and  with 
his  notion  that  Tostig  was  still  in  England  and  seeking  the 
kingdom  by  fair  means.  Just  before  Eadward's  last  moments, 
Harold  and  a  few  other  men  are  by  him.  Harold  leans  over  the 
King ;  then  he  turns  to  his  companions,  and  calls  them  to  witness 
that  the  King  has  given  him  the  kingdom  of  England  ("pi  laut 
Haralldr  ysir  konung  oc  masllti ;  *  ]>v{  skirskota  ec  undir  alia  ydor, 
at  konungrinn  gaf  mer  nu  konungd6minn,  oc  allt  riki  f  Eng- 
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landi '  '*).  The  same  day  a  meeting  is  held  to  choose  a  King ; 
Harold  appears  with  his  witnesses  and  claims  the  Grown  by  virtue 
of  Eadward's  dying  bequest.  The  issue  is  that  he  is  chosen  King 
(**  pann  sama  dag  var  )>ar  hofdingia-stefiia,  var  )>i  reett  um  konungs- 
tekio,  let  ]>&  Haralldr  bera  fram  yitni  sfn  )>au,  er  Jdtvardr  Eonungr 
gaf  honom  rfkit  &  deyianda  degi;  lauk  sva  |>eirri  ste&o,  at  Haralldr 
yar  til  konungs  tekinn ").  It  will  be  seen  that,  though  there  is 
some  colouring  here,  there  is  no  gross  misrepresentation  of  fact. 
Snorro  writes  in  the  interest  of  Tostig,  not  in  the  interest  of 
WillianL  Of  a  bequest  to  William,  of  an  oath  of  homage  from 
Harold  to  William,  he  knows  nothing.  With  him  (Laing,  iii.  94 ; 
Johnstone,  216)  William's  claim  is  derived  wholly  from  his  kindred 
to  Eadward,  his  wrath  being  embittered  by  Harold's  breach  of  his 
promise  to  marry  his  daughter. 

I  think  then  that  there  is  no  fact  in  history  better  attested 
than  the  fact  of  Eadward*s  dying  recommendation  in  &vour  of 
Harold.  The  best  informed  contemporary  writers  assert  ii  The 
most  careful  and  judicious  compilers  of  later  days,  from  Florence 
and  Simeon  onwards,  accept  their  statement.  The  hostile  con- 
temporary writers  never  distinctly  deny  the  fact.  They  either  slur 
the  matter  over,  or  wrap  it  up  in  vague  and  declamatory  words,  or 
else  admit  the  fact,  while  they  explain  and  colour  it  after  their  own 
fiashion.  The  fact  then  I  hold  to  be  undoubted.  Whatever  con- 
stitutional influence  the  King  of  the  English  had  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  successor,  that  influence  was  exercised  on  behalf  of 
Harold.  But  we  must  beware  of  attaching  any  undue  importance 
to  Eadwurd's  nomination.  It  was  of  real  constitutional  value,  but 
it  was  not  everything.  It  was,  after  all,  a  mere  recommendation  to 
the  Witan,  and  Harold's  real  title  to  the  Crown  was  that  the 
Witan  accepted  that  recommendation.  Writers  who,  either  at  the 
time  or  afterwards,  did  not  fully  understand  the  English  Constitu- 
tion, were  apt  to  lay  too  much  stress  on'  the  bequest  to  either 
candidate.  Men  who  wrote  either  in  times  or  in  countries  where 
the  idea  of  elective  kingship  was  not  familiar,  did  not  understand 
that  the  kingship  of  England  was  simply  the  highest  office  in  the 
land,  an  office  which  the  people  gave  and  which  the  people  could 
take  away.  To  them  a  kingdom  seemed  like  a  private  estate, 
which,  in  ordinary  cases,  would  pass  according  to  the  laws  of  sue- 
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oession,  and  which,  in  case  of  the  &ilure  of  heirs,  the  owner  could 
bequeath  or  even  sell.  These  notions  of  succeeding  to  kingdoms, 
and  of  bequeathing  and  selling  kingdoms  like  private  estates,  gra- 
dually took  root,  and  many  of  the  dynastic  wars  of  the  later  middle 
age  arose  out  of  bequests  or  purchases  of  this  kind.  How  foreign 
they  were  to  the  ideas  of  Englishmen  in  the  eleventh  century  I  need 
not  again  set  forth.  The  main  value  of  the  proofs  which  I  have 
collected  is  as  an  argwmenJtwm,  ad  homvnem  against  William  and  the 
supporters  of  his  claims.  Against  them  the  argument  is  perfect. 
Whatever  right  William  might  have  by  virtue  of  an  earlier  bequest 
was  taken  away  by  the  later  bequest  in  &vour  of  Harold.  Ead- 
ward  then  made  Harold  his  successor  as  far  as  he  could  constitu- 
tionally make  any  one  his  successor ;  but  this  nomination  was  only 
a  very  small  part  of  Harold's  right.  The  far  more  important 
examination  of  the  evidence  on  the  great  question  of  Harold's 
election  by  the  Witan  of  all  England  will  form  the  subject  of  my 
next  Note. 


NOTE  D.  p.  20. 
The  Election  of  Habold. 

Tbe  passage  of  Florence  which  I  took  as  my  text  in  my  last 
Note  will  serve  as  my  text  in  the  present  Note  also.  Harold  was, 
according  to  that  passage,  "  a  totius  Anglise  primatibus  ad  regale 
culmen  electus."  According  to  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  he  took 
the  kingdom,  not  only  as  the  King  granted  it  to  him,  but  as  men 
chose  him  thereto  ("  swa  swa  se  cyng  hit  him  geu^  arid  eac  men 
hine  \(Brto  gecurori**).  That  this  means  a  regular  election  by  the 
Witan  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  Peterborough 
Chronicler,  writing  at  the  moment,  without  any  thought  of  possible 
controversies,  used  the  vague  word  "men."  Expressions  of  the 
like  sort  are  not  uncommon  to  express  the  action  of  a  Qem<5t» 
Florence,  writing  when  calumny  was  rife,  and  wishing  to  answer 
all  misstatements  of  every  kind,  uses  the  most  emphatic  words  that 
he  could  find.  Harold  was  chosen  ''  a  totius  Anglise  primatibus." 
He  was  chosen  then,  and  did  not  simply  seize  the  Crown  by  force 
or  fraud*     He  was  chosen,  not  by  some  small  or  packed  assembly. 
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but  by  the  chief  men  of  the  land.  And  he  was  chosen,  not  by  this 
or  that  shire  or  earldom,  but  by  the  chief  men  of  the  whole  land. 
However  small  might  be  the  number  of  Northumbrians  actually 
present  in  the  Assembly,  Northumberland  was  constitutionally 
bound  by  their  vote,  no  less  than  Wessex  and  East-Anglia.  All 
this  is  implied  in  the  weighty  and  carefully  chosen  words  of 
Florence.  Harold  was  elected  by  the  only  power  which  had  a 
right  to  dispose  of  the  Crown,  by  that  great  Council  of  the  Nation 
which  made  and  repealed  laws,  which  laid  on  and  took  off  taxes, 
which  declared  war  and  made  peace,  which  elected  and  deposed 
Earls,  Bishops,  and  Kings.  Such  is  the  undoubted  meaning  of  the 
words  of  the  two  highest  of  all  the  authorities  which  mention  the 
matter.  That  the  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chroniclers,  while  they 
assert  the  bequest  and  the  coronation,  are  silent  about  the  election, 
is  in  no  way  wonderful  They  do  not  at  any  time  take  that 
pleasure  in  putting  forth  the  popular  side  of  our  constitution  which 
was  clearly  felt  by  Florence,  and  by  the  Peterborough  writer  still 
more  keenly.  The  Peterborough  Chronicler  wrote  at  the  moment 
in  the  fulness  of  his  heart ;  Florence  wrote  as  a  grave  and  judicial 
harmonizer  many  years  later.     Both  tell  the  same  story. 

These  two  authorities  are  to  my  mind  quite  enough  to  establbh 
the  fieict  of  Harold's  legal  and  regular  election ;  still  I  will  go  on, 
as  before,  to  trace  out  such  secondary  evidence  as  we  have  in  its 
fieivour,  before  we  see  what  is  said  on  the  other  side. 

The  Biographer,  who  formed  so  important  a  part  of  our  evidence 
for  establishing  the  bequest  of  Eadward,  now  fedls  us  altogether. 
As  I  have  before  said,  he  does  not  directly  record  any  event  after 
Eadward's  death. 

The  Tapestry  (pL  j)  contains  a  scene,  of  which  I  have  made 
much  use  in  the  text  (p.  21),  in  which  the  Crown  is  offered  to 
Harold  by  two  persons.  This  scene  is  highly  important.  It  is 
of  itself  an  answer  to  all  the  vague  Norman  talk  about  Harold 
seizing  the  Crown  by  tnnd  or  force — all  the  declamation  about 
"  invasit,"  **  arripuit,"  and  the  like.  The  Crown  is  offered  to  Harold 
very  quietly,  and  he  is  evidently  represented  as  still  doubting 
whether  to  take  it  or  no.  The  scene  too  is  put  (see  p.  587)  in 
a  position  which  is  evidently  meant  to  connect  it  with  Eadward's 
death-bed  bequest  But  in  this  scene  in  the  Tapestry,  though 
there  is  nothing  to  shut  out,  there  is  nothing  to  assert  any  formal 
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electicm.  The  Crown  is  evidently  bronght  from  the  chamber  of 
the  dead  King,  and  the  story  would  ran  just  as  well  if  it  were 
brought  simply  in  obedience  to  his  .dying  orders,  without  reference 
to  the  choice  of  any  one  else.  One  can  easily  understand  that, 
without  the  least  intention  to  falsify  the  story,  the  designers  of 
the  Tapestry,  just  like  the  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chroniclers, 
might  not  feel  specially  called  upon  to  dwell  on  the  actual  election, 
a  scene,  one  may  add,  which  it  would  be  by  no  means  easy  to 
represent  in  worsted  work.  But,  interpreting  one  authority  by 
another,  we  have  a  full  right  too  look  on  the  scene  in  the  Tapestry 
as  the  result  of  the  election  spoken  of  by  the  Peterborough 
Chronicler  and  by  Florence.  The  crown  was  offered  to  Harold ; 
that  fact  is  represented  in  the  Tapestry.  Our  other  authorities 
enable  us  to  add  that  it  was  offered  to  Harold  in  pursuance  of  a 
vote  of  the  Witan. 

The  election  of  Harold  being  thus  admitted,  the  question  follows, 
Was  that  election  absolutely  unanimous  7  Were  any  votes  given, 
any  speeches  made,  any  feelers  thrown  out,  on  behalf  of  William, 
Eadgar,  or  any  other  possible  candidate  ?  It  is  quite  possible  that 
such  was  the  case,  but  the  contemporary  writers  who  mention  the 
election  do  not  go  minutely  enough  into  details  to  prove  anything 
either  way.  Something  like  a  candidature  on  the  part  both  of 
William  and  of  Eadgar  is  implied  by  several  later  writers,  but  not 
in  terms  which  make  us  feel  very  positive  about  it.  In  any  case 
Harold  must  have  had  a  triumphant  majority. 

It  b  not  so  easy  to  put  together  a  ecUena  of  later  writers  in 
feivour  of  Harold's  election  as  it  is  to  do  so  in  favour  of  Eadward*8 
recommendation  on  his  behalf.  Two  or  three  hundred  years  after 
the  time,  the  idea  of  bequest  was  more  familiar  than  the  idea 
of  election.  We  have  indeed  the  string  of  writers,  b^inning  witii 
Simeon,  who  copy  the  whole  passage  from  Florence  in  full.  But 
we  have  no  independent  witnesses  to  the  tradition  of  the  election 
answering  to  Eadmer  and  Walter  of  Hemingburgh,  who  assert 
the  bequest  in  words  of  their  own,  not  borrowed  from  Florence 
(p.  588).  The  entry  in  the  Waverley  Annals  I  have  already 
quoted  (p.  589).  There  the  first  entry,  translated  from  the  Peter- 
borough Chronicle,  asserts  the  election  in  the  strongest  terms,  bat 
it  is  immediately  qualified  by  the  strange  Normannizing  passage 
which  follows.     We  should  remember  also  that  such  an  expression 
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as  that  of  Eadmer,  who  simply  says  that  Harold  "  succeeded 
according  to  Eadward's  will,"  though  it  does  not  assert  the 
election,  yet  in  no  way  excludes  it.  And  the  use  of  a  word  like 
"  successit "  is  of  itself  important,  in  the  teeth  of  words  like 
"  invasit "  and  "  arripuit,"  which  we  shall  presently  come  to. 

It  was,  as  we  might  have  expected,  in  Harold's  own  college 
at  Waltham  that  the  tradition  of  the.  popular  election  of  its 
great  founder  lasted  longest.  There,  down  into  the  thirteenth 
century,  it  was  still  a  thing  to  be  remembered  and  gloried  in. 
And,  what  we  might  have  been  less  prepared  for,  it  comes  out  very 
strongly  in  at  least  one  Scandinavian  writer. 

Of  the  two  Waltham  books,  the  De  Inventione  (c.  20)  asserts 
the  election  in  the  strongest  terms  ; 

"  Post  obitum  itaque  sanctissimi  E/Cgis,  Comes  Haroldus  urumimi 
omnium  consensu  in  Begem  eligitur,  quia  non  erat  eo  prudentior  in 
terrS,  armis  strenuus  magis,  legum  terrse  sagacior,  in  omni  genere 
probitatb  cultior,  ita  ut  huic  electioni  non  possent  contradicere, 
qui  eum  summo  odio  persequuti  fuissent  usque  ad  tempora  ilia, 
quoniam  tanto  operi  adeo  insignem  in  omnibus  non  genuerit 
Anglia." 

I  do  not  quit-e  understand  the  last  part  of  the  passage,  which 
is  perhaps  purposely  obscure.  It  may  mean  that  Eadwine  and 
Morkere  consented  to  the  election ;  when  we  remember  what 
the  writer  had  said  about  "Normanni  et  Gallici "  in  c.  1*4  (see  vol. 
ii.  p.  39),  we  may  perhaps  rather  think  that  the  allusion  is  to 
the  Norman  favourites.  At  any  rate  an  unanimous  election  is 
asserted  as  strongly  as  words  can  put  it. 

The  romantic  biographer  of  Harold  may  be  fairly  quoted  on  such 
a  matter  as  this,  because  he  carries  on  the  local  tradition  which 
we  find  in  the  writer  De  Inventione.  He  twice  mentions  the 
accession  of  his  hero.  The  first  time  it  is  spoken  of  merely  in 
general  terms  (Chron.  Ang.  Norm.  ii.  167);  "Ubique  fere  terra- 
rum  celebri  sermone  vulgatum  est  quemadmodum,  Edwardo  sanc- 
tissimo  ad  cceleste  translato,  in  regno  terreno  successerit  HaFoldus." 
The  second  passage  (ii.  187,  188)  is  very  remarkable,  whether 
anybody  chooses  to  believe  the  stoiy  or  not  The  writer  asserts 
an  unanimous  election  of  Harold,  and  that  under  very  singular 
circumstances.  He  records  Harold's  oath,  and  argues  at  great 
length  that  it  was  an  oath  which  ought  not  to  be  kept.     He  then 
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says  that,  as  soon  as  Harold  came  back  from  Normandy,  he  laid 
the  case  before  the  Witan,  who  declared  the  oath  not  binding,  and 
with  one  consent  elected  him  King.  This  would  almost  seem  to 
be  during  Eadward's  lifetime ;  at  least  the  heading  of  the  Chapter 
(manifestly  corrupt)  contains  these  words,  ''Domino  favente  et 
faveto  [sic]  conyivente  Edwardo  ipsum  regn^se  affirmant."  This 
I  do  not  profess  to  explain,  unless  the  writer  supposed  some 
settlement  in  Harold's  favour  to  have  been  made  during  Eadward's 
lifetime  (cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  421  et  seqq.).  The  actual  passage  in  the 
text  runs  as  follows ; 

''  Haroldus  . . .  suis  demum  redditus,  quid  pertulerit,  quid  ^erit, 
cunctis  palam  exponit.  Exponentem  ut  audit,  universitas  in  ird 
excandescit,  initam  mediante  sacramento  pactionem  improbat,  ne 
observeretur  vehementer  reclamat.  'Absit,'  inquiunt,  'absit  ut 
serviamus  Normannis.  Absit  ut  fastiis  Normannici  jugo  barbarico 
nobilitatis  Anglicse  urbana  libertas  nullatenus  substematur/  Quid 
multa? 

Condamant  omnes,  sedet  hsec  sententiA  cunc^. 

Posthabitoque  juramenti,  quod  nullum  esse  credebatur,  periculo, 
Haroldus  demum  unanimi  omnium  consensu  sublimatur  in  regem." 

I  do  not  rely  on  this  as  history,  though  possibly  the  statement  is 
not  to  be  cast  aside  without  thought.  The  main  value  of  the 
passage  is  to  show  how  strong  and  enduring  the  local  tradition 
was.  This  account,  asserting  Harold's  popular  election  in  the 
strongest  terms,  is  not  very  many  years  older  than  the  French  Life 
of  Eadward. 

Later  still,  we  have  Peter  of  Langtoft  (i.  398)  distinctly  assert- 
ing both  the  fact  and  the  lawfulness  of  Harold's  election ; 

"  Apr^  la  mort  Eduuarde,  Harald  est  elu 
Bay  par  la  commune,  la  coroune  ad  resceu ; 
En  drajrture  et  ley  leauB  est-il  tenu/* 

Again  Robert  of  Brunne  (i.  66)  is  puzzled,  and  adds  a  comment  of 

his  own; 

''  After  Saynt  Edward,  Harald  "Kfug  pei  ches, 
pcngh  oonseile  of  )>am  alle,  and  he  ])e  scheld  les 
Right  and  in  lawe,  pe  barons  held  him  trewe. 
NevtrUi  KufaUhod  brought  ««  sorowe  alU  iwwe." 

So  the  Scottish  writer  Fordun  (v.  1 1),  oddly  enough,  after  quoting 
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the  bit  about  ^'arripuit  diadema^  with  some  modifications,  and 
while  fiercely  bitter  against  Harold  and  against  the  breach  of 
hereditary  right  implied  in  his  election,  still  distinctly  makes  his 
election  a  national  act ; 

"Apud  populum  vero,  quum,  in  suam  propriam  confiisionem, 
atque  regni  cunctorum  indigenarom  sempitemom  opprobrium  et 
scandalum,  non  secundum  justltiam  legis,  sed  cordis  affectum 
sequentes,  supra  se  virum  erigunt,  omnis  regnandi  juris  ex- 
pertem,  Haroldum,  filium  Gk>dwini,  fiHi  Edrici  [see  vol.  i.  p. 
475],  quorum  non  {jEuna  sed  infamia  variis  notatur  in  scriptis; 
ineptum  illud  membrum  in  regem  sibi  loco  recti  capitis  statuentes/' 

Of  the  two  Scandinavian  writers  of  whom  I  have  here  to  speak, 
I  have  already  quoted  the  passage  from  Snorro  (see  above,  p.  599). 
He  distinctly  asserts  an  election,  ^ough  he  says  that  the  election  was 
brought  about  through  an  alleged  will  of  Eadward,  on  which  he  seems 
inclined  to  throw  some  doubt.  The  other  Northern  writer  is  the 
Biographer  of  Olaf  Tryggvesson,  whom  I  have  already  quoted 
(vol  ii.  p.  540)  as  the  only  writer  who  seems  anxious  to  canonize 
Harold.  He  says  distinctly  (263)  that  "after  Eadward,  Harold 
the  son  of  Godwine,  whom  some  call  a  saint,  took  the  kingdom  by 
the  will  of  all  the  folk  in  the  land "  {"  Eptir  Jatvard  kong  toe 
riki,  af  vild  alz  landfolksins,  Haraldur  Gudina  son,  er  sumir 
kalhin  helgan  vera").  I  shall  have  to  quote  this  writer  again  at 
another  stage. 

I  now  turn  to  the  writers  who  M*e  more  or  less  decidedly  hostile 
to  Harold.  These  sometimes  deny  the  fact  of  the  election,  some- 
times they  wrap  up  the  fact^  just  as  they  do  the  fact  of  Eadward's 
recommendation,  in  vague  and  declamatory  phrases.  I  will  quote 
first  the  purely  Norman  writers,  and  then  those  who  represent  a 
certain  mixture  of  Norman  and  English  traditions. 

First  comes  William  of  Poitiers  (Giles,  p.  121),  who  denies  that 
there  was  any  election  at  all ; 

"  Yerus  namque  rumor  insperato  venit,  Anglicam  terram  Rege 
Edwardo  orbatam  esse,  et  ejus  coront  Heraldum  omatum.  Nee 
su^inudi  vesarms  AnghiSy  quid  decHo  puhliea  skUueret  conBtdere; 
sed  in  die  lugubri,  quo  optimus  ille  humatus  est,  quura  gens 
universa  plangeret,  perjurus  regium  solium  cum  plausu  occupavU, 
quibusdam  iniquis  faventibus.      Ordinatus  est   non   sanct^  con- 
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secratione  Stigando,  justo  zelo  Apostolici  et  anathemate  ministerio 
sacerdotum  privati.*' 

William  of  Jtuni^es  (vii.  3 1 )  is  shorter  and  still  vaguer,  but,  when 
he  complains  that  Harold  beguiled  away  the  whole  English  nation 
from  their  allegiance  to  Duke  William,  he  admits  that  Harold  had 
the  hearts  of  the  nation  with  him,  and  does  in  effect  imply  the 
election.    His  words  are, 

''Cujus  [Edwardi]  regnum  Heraldus  cantiTmo  invcuit,  ex  fideli- 
tate  pejeratus,  quam  juraverat  Duci.  Ad  quem  Dux  protinuB 
legatos  direxit,  hortans  ut  ab  hdc  insani&  resipisceret,  et  fidem 
quam  juramento  spoponderat  condignd  subjectione  servaret.  At 
ille  non  solum  hoc  audire  contempsit,  verum  omnem  Anglorum 
gentem  ab  illo  infideliter  avertit" 

Orderic  (492  C),  who,  higher  up  in  the  same  page  (see  vol.  iL 
p.  539),  showed  some  signs  of  generous  feeling  towards  Harold« 
becomes  at  this  point  more  savage  against  him  than  anybody 
else.  He  affirms,  in  apparent  contradiction  to  William  of  Jumi^ges, 
that  Harold's  accession  was  against  the  will  of  a  large  part  of  the 
English  nation.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  confused  account  of  the 
temporary  refusal  of  Northumberland  to  acknowledge  Harold. 
Orderic  mentions  Eadward's  death  and  burial,  and  then  goes  on ; 

"  Tunc  Heraldus,  ipso  tumuiationis  die,  dom  plebs  in  exsequiis 
dilecti  Eegis  adhuc  maderet  fletibus,  a  solo  Stigando  Archiepiscopo 
(quem  Romanus  Papa  suspenderat  a  divinis  officiis  pro  quibusdam 
criminibus)  sine  communi  consensu  aliorum  Frcesulum  et  Comitum 
procerumque  consecrcUus,  furtim  prceripuU  diadematis  et  pwrjpurm 
deeus.  Audientes  autem  [^Angli,  I  presume]  temerariam  invasifmem 
quam  Heraldus  fecerat,  irati  sunt ;  et  potentiorum  nonnulli  fortiter 
obsistere  parati  a  subjectione  ejus  omnino  abstinuerunt.  Alii  vero, 
nescientes  qualiter  tyrannidem  ejus,  quee  jam  super  eos  nimia 
excreverat,  evaderent,  et  e  contra  considerantes  quod  nee  ilium 
dejicere,  nee  alium  Begem,  ipso  regnante,  ad  utilitatem  r^ni 
substituere  valerent  colla  ejus,  jugo  submiserunt,  viresque  flacinori 
quod  inchoaverat  auxerunt.  Mox  ipse  regnum,  quod  nequiter 
invaserat^  horrendis  sceleribus  maculavit." 

To  these  we  may  add,  as  speaking  in  the  same  spirit,  the  Verdun 
Chronicle  of  Abbot  Hugh  (Labb^,  i.  194) ; 

^*  Etuuardus  Anglorum  Bex  obiit,  qui,  quia  sine  filiis  fuit,  con* 
sanguineum  suum  Willelmum   Normannorum  Comitem  post  se 
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regnare  institait.  Sed  Heroldus,  contra  sacramentom  quod  \^llelmo 
fecerat,  regnum  invasii" 

So  Hugh  of  Fleurj  (Pertz,  ix.  389) ;  ^'Rez  Anglorum  Eduardus, 
quum  non  haberet  filium,  adoptaverat  prsBfatum  Willelmum  et 
Buum  ei  reliquerat  regnum.  Quo  defiucto  quidam  comes  Anglo- 
rum  Hairaldus  ilium  sibi  prsripuerat." 

Adam  of  Bremen  (iii.  51),  writing  from  a  Northern  point  of 
yieWf  looks  on  Tostig  as  a  competitor  for  the  Crown  with  Harold ; 
"  Post  mortem  sanctissimi  r^^is  Anglorum  Eduardi,  contendentibus 
pro  illo  regno  principibus,  Haroldus  quidam  Anglorum  dux^  vir 
maleficns,  sceptrum  invasit.  Quod  dum  sibi  frater  ejus,  nomine 
Tosti,  ereptum  audiret/  etc. 

Of  the  poetical  writers,  Wace  (10977)  speaks  of  a  coronation 
and  of  homage  received  by  Harc^d.  He  says  nothing  of  election ; 
but,  as  usual,  there  is  nothing  in  him  of  the  brutal  violence  so 
common  in  the  other  Norman  writers ; 

''  Dez  ke  li  Reds  Ewait  fu  moTz,        Unkee  al  Duo  n'en  volt  parier, 
Heraut  ki  ert  manant  b  ton  Homagee  prist  h  fMtez 

Se  fist  ^nohidre  h  ooaroner ;  Dee  plus  riches  h  des  ainz  nes.** 

Benott  (36656)  is  characteristically  much  fiercer;  he  distinctly 
denies  both  all  election  and  all  ecclesiastical  consecration,  and  mixes 
up  the  supposed  wrongs  of  Tostig  with  those  of  William ; 

**  Herau^  de  coYeitise  espris,  Eissl,  senz  nule  autre  devise, 

Senz  autre  oonseil  qui*n  fiist  prii^  Parjur,  &us,  pleins  de  ooyeitisey 

Saisi  le  reigiie  demaneis ;  Se  fist  eoroner  &  grant  tort : 

Paijorez  e  &ns  se  fist  rels  Par  e'en  fu  puis  destruit  e  mort. 

Eissif  senz  icele  unction  Ne  tint  enven  le  duo  fiance 

E  senz  ode  saoration  Ne  ostage  ne  coyenance, 

Qu*en  deit  fidre  k  rei  saintement  De  son  firere  ne  H  soyint ; 

Le  jor  de  son  coronfiment.  Eiasi  out  le  reaume  e  tint.** 

We  now  come  to  the  other  class  of  writers,  those  who  wrote 
in  England  under  more  or  less  of  Norman  influence,  and  who 
contrast  remarkably  with  those  who,  like  Simeon  and  Boger  of 
Howden,  are  content  to  follow  Florence.  First  comes  William 
of  Malmesbury,  who  gives  two  accounts  in  different  parts  of  his 
work.  The  former  passage  (iL  228)  I  have  already  quoted  (see 
above,  p.  591).  At  a  later  stage  (iii.  238)  he  comes  back  again 
to  the  subject  and  gives  quite  a  different  account.     The  English 
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were  divided  between  Harold,  Wiiliam,  and  Eadgar;  but  it  is  now 
neither  Harold  nor  William,  but  Eadgar,  in  whose  favour  Eadward 
had  made  his  final  bequest.  Notwithstanding  this  bequest,  not- 
withstanding a  real  diversity  of  sentiment  among  themselves,  all 
give  Harold  an  outward  support^  and  he  obtains  the  Crown.  This 
is  very  vague  and  obscure.  It  may  possibly  mean  that  Harold  waa 
elected  by  a  large  majority,  though  some  votes  were  given  for  other 
candidate.     The  words  are, 

"  Kex  Edwardus  fato  functus  ftierat  Anglia  dubio  favore  nuta-> 
bat,  cui  se  rectori  committeret  incerta,  an  Haroldo  an  Willelmo 
an  Edgaro ;  nam  et  ilium,  pro  genere  proximum  regno,  proceribua 
Hex  commendaverat,  tacito  scilicet  mentis  judicio,  sed  prono  in 
clementiam  animo.  Quare,  ut  preedixi,  Angli  diversis  votis  fere- 
bantur,  qtuimvia  pcUam  cuncH  bona  Haroldo  imprecarejitur :  et  ille 
quidem^  diademate  fastigiatus,  nihil  de  pactis  inter  se  et  Willelmum 
cogitabat." 

This  passage  of  William  of  Malmesbury  is  our  first  distinct 
mention  of  the  rights  of  Eadgar.  It  is  the  first  hint  of  a  doctrine 
the  partizans  of  which  were,  as  time  went  on,  largely  to  increase. 
According  to  this  account,  Eadward's  wishes  were  in  favour  of 
Eadgar,  and  his  wishes  were  supported  by  a  party  among  the  Witan. 
This  is  the  first  setting  forth  of  Eadgar  as  an  actual  candidate; 
but  there  is  a  passage  of  Orderic  (598  A),  in  which  he  se^ns  to 
think  it  necessary  to  explain  why  William  came  to  the  Crown 
rather  than  any  one  of  the  English  royal  family ;  "  Guillelmus  Dux 
Normannorum,  deficiente  stirpe  Regis  Edgwri  quoe  idonea  esset  ad 
tenendum  sceptrum  regale,  cimi  multis  millibus  armatorum  ad 
Anglos  transfretavit,  et  in  campo  Senlac  invasorem  regni  Albionis 
Heraldum  hello  peremit."  Here  we  clearly  see  the  first  glimmer- 
ing of  the  new  view,  which  gets  a  little  plainer  in  William  of 
Malmesbury,  and  much  plainer  in  those  who  came  after  him. 
William's  two  accounts  became  stock  passages,  which  were  copied 
by  the  inferior  writers  who  followed  him,  just  as  Florence's  descrip- 
tion was  copied  by  Simeon  and  other  more  judicious  compilers* 
For  instance,  William's  description  is  taken  as  the  groundwork 
of  that  given  by  Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  513),  which  however  is 
well  worthy  of  notice.  The  hereditary  right  of  Eadgar  is  now 
put  much  more  prominently  forward  than  it  was  a  hundred  years 
earlier ; 
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'^  Defuncto,  ut  praedictum  est,  Eadwardo,  Anglorum  Rege  sanc- 
tissimoy  fluctuabant  proceres  regni,  quern  sibi  regem  pneficerent  et 
rectorem.  Quidam  enim  Willelmo  Normannorum  Duci,  quidam 
Oomiti  Haroldo  filio  Godwiui,  alii  autem  favebant  Eadgaro  fiHo 
Eadwardi.  Eadmundus  vero  LatUB-Ferreum,  Bex  naturaUs  de 
$ltrpe  Begv/m,  genuit  Eadwardum,  Eadwardus  Eadgarum,  cut  de 
jure  regnum  dehebaiw  Anglorum,  Sed  HarolduB,  vir  callidua  et 
astutus,  intelligens  quia  'nocuit  semper  differre  paratis/  in  die 
Epiphanise,  qu&  Bex  Eadwardus  sepoltus  est,  extortd  fide  a  ma- 
joribus,  capiti  proprio  imposuit  diadema." 

This  account  of  Boger  of  Wendover  is  followed  in  nearly  the 
same  words  by  Matthew  Paris  (2  ed.  Wats),  and  in  the  Historia 
Anglorum  ^  6),  where  he  says,  '^  regnum  usurpavit,  diadema  sibi 
sine  auctoritate  ecclesiastica  imponendo/'  It  is  followed  too  in  the 
Winchester  History  by  Thomas  Rudbome  (Ang.  Sacr.  i.  241),  who 
makes  some  most  singular  comments  which  I  shall  consider  in 
another  Note.  It  implies  more  distinctly  than  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  does  that  the  Duke  was  supported  by  a  party — ^whether  of 
native  Englishmen  or  not — ^who  had  influence  in  England.  But 
the  rights  of  William  are  now  much  less  dwelt  on  than  the  rights 
of  Eadgar.  Indeed  there  is  another  version,  which  leaves  out 
William  altogether,  and  dwells  wholly  on  the  rights  of  Eadgar.  The 
nation,  or  a  part  of  it,  was  in  favour  of  the  ^theling,  but  Harold, 
by  his  wealth,  his  popularity,  his  vigour  and  energy,  by  some  means 
of  some  sort,  good  or  bad,  contrived  to  supplant  him.  We  first  find 
this  view  where  we  should  hardly  have  looked  for  it,  namely  in 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  761  D),  whom  we  elsewhere  see 
(vol.  L  p.  301)  firmly  believing  in  the  hereditary  rights  of  William. 
His  account  is  very  short,  but  it  has  become,  like  those  of  Florence 
and  William  of  Malmesbury,  one  of  the  stock  passages  for  later 
writers  to  copy.  The  West  Minster  is  hallowed,  Eadward  dies  and 
is  buried  \  then 

'*  Quidam  Anglorum  Eadgar  Atheling  promovere  volebant  in 
regem,  Haraldus  vero,  viribus  et  genere  fretus,  r^;ni  diadema 
invasit." 

This  is  followed  in  one  of  the  alternative  accounts  in  Bromton 
and  B.  Higden  (see  above,  pp.  588,  589),  but  they  add  a  very 
^und  reason  why  Eadgar  was  passed  by,  namely  "  quia  puer  erat, 
et  tanto  oneri  minus  idoneus."    The  means  of  Harold's  influence  is 

VOL.  III.  E  r 
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described  in  different  words  by  different  copyists,  but  the  fullest  b 
that  into  which  it  swells  in  Knighton  (2339).  He  had  Bigden 
before  him,  and  Higden  gave,  as  an  alternative  statement,  Florence's 
account  of  the  recommendation  of  Eadward  and  the  election  of 
Harold.  "  Tradit  tamen  Marianus,"  says  Higden  (284),  after  giving 
the  other  account,  *'  quod  Bex  Edwardus  ante  obitum  suum  deaig- 
naverit  Haraldum  regem  futurum,  quern  proceres  mox  in  regem 
erexerunt."  The  unlucky  use  of  the  doubtful  word  "  designaverit " 
instead  of  Florence's  "  elegerat "  led  Knighton  astray,  and  he  turned 
the  recommendation  into  a  prophecy.  He  kept  however  the  dis- 
tinct statement  of  the  election  by  the  ''  proceres,"  but  mixed  it  up 
with  the  usual  talk  about  "occupavit"  and  with  the  mention  of 
Eadgar,  out  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  The  result  is  worth  giving 
in  full; 

"Tradunt  quidam  quod  Eex  Edwardus,  ante  obitum  suum, 
Haroldiun  jprcedixU  futurum  regem  post  se,  quern  proceres  mox 
in  regem  erexerunt.  Mox  Haroldus  regnum  oocupavit,  quod  per 
novem  menses  circiter  tenuit.  Quidam  enim  Edgarum  Adelyng, 
filium  Edwardi  filii  Edmundi  Ferrei  Lateris,  r^m  constituere 
moliebantur,  sed  quia  puer  erat  tanto  regimini  inidoneus  et  in 
bursd  minus  refertus,  Haraldus  comes,  cui  erat  mens  astutior, 
crumena  fecundior,  et  miles  copiosior  et  pompb  gloriosior,  sinistro 
omine  regnum  occupavit." 

This  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  later  compilers 
put  together  those  accounts  which  we  often  see  quoted  in  modem 
books  as  if  they  were  of  equal  authority  with  the  Chronicles.  It 
is  amusing  to  see  how  Eadward's  recommendation  of  Harold,  the 
best  political  act  of  his  life,  is  changed,  through  the  stages  of 
"elegerat,"  "designaverit,"  "prasdixit,"  into  an  exercise  of  the 
prophetic  powers  of  the  saint.  Still  it  is  some  comfort  to  see, 
standing  forth  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  bit  of  true  history  which 
is  set  forth  in  the  words,  **  quem  proceres  in  regem  erexerunt." 

I  have  gone  on  uninterruptedly  through  the  Latin  writers,  but  I 
must  now  go  back  some  generations  to  quote  the  very  curiouB 
account  given  by  Bobert  of  G^loucester  (i.  354  Heame).  He  is  all 
loyalty  towards  the  iEtheling,  and  all  admiration  towards  those 
who  supported  his  cause. 

"  HanJd  |rf  s  fiJse  eA,  |>o  Seynt  Edwarde  dede  lay, 
H^  sulue  he  let  croony  k^ng  )mlke  sohie  day. 
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Falalyche ;  vor  Se^t  Edward  so  wel  to  hym  truste, 

Y&t  he  bytot  hym  Engelond,  ])at  he  yt  well  wuste 

To  Wyllammes  byof  pe  bastard,  due  of  Normandye. 

Ac  hym  sulf  he  made  kyng  myd  such  trecherye. 

Ac  \>e  gode  iryw  men  of  ]>e  lond  wolde  abbe  ymade  kyng 

)>e  Icunde  eyr,  )>e  )on^e  chyJd,  Edgar  Apelyng. 

Wo  so  were  next  kyng  bykunde,  me  clupe)>  hym  Al'elyng. 

\>ervoT  me  clupede  hym  so,  vor  b^kunde  he  was  next  kyng. 

Ac  Harald  made  hys  wey  byvore,  as  myd  suykedom, 

Myd  jyftys  and  myd  vayre  byheste,  and  avong  "pe  kynedom. 

So  ixU  Bomme  hym  ehoee  alotU,  and  $omme  hem  hulde  itylle, 

And  soffirede  as  hii  noe^t  ne  my)te  al  o|)ere8  wylle. 

So  )>at  Harald  was  kyng,  to  worn  )>e  hele  pe  kynedom. 

And  Seynt  Edwardes  sy^te  by  hym  to  Bo)>e  come. 

Vor  po  bygan  ]>e  wow  vorst,  as  me  myjte  yse, 

\m,t  ssolde,  as  Se;^t  Edward  seyde,  hf  pre  kynges  day  be.** 

Loyalty  to  Eadgar  and  the  orthodox  interpretation  of  Eadward's 
yision  of  course  go  together. 

Lastly,  one  step  only  remains  to  be  taken,  namely  to  make  the 
oath  and  perjury  of  Harold  a  sin  not  against  William  but  against 
Eadgar.  We  get  the  first  glimmering  of  this  in  a  Flemish  writer 
of  the  twelfth  century,  Hariulf,  the  author  of  the  Chronicon  Cen- 
tulense  or  Chronicle  of  Saint  Biquier  in  the  second  volume  of 
D'Acher/s  Spicilegium.  He  died  in  1143.  Hia  aocount  (p.  345) 
is  as  follows ; 

"Postquam  autem  mortuus  est  Bex  Ethguardus,  Herioldus 
quidam  Comes  regnum  sibi  accepit  contra  fas,  et  contra  fidem 
sacramenti  quod  prsedicto  Begi  juraverat,  spondens  quod  pronepoti 
ipsius  Begis,  nomine  Elfgaro,  r^^um  cederet  absque  ullo  impe- 
dimento.  At  quum  regni  potestate  et  fascibus  injuste  uteretur, 
eaopulso  Ethguardi  pronepote  ElfgarOj  summus  et  super  omnia 
potens  Deus,  in  ci^gus  jussu  constant  r^;na  terrarum,  et  qui  donat 
ei  cui  Yult,  signo  mirabili  e  ccelo  ostenso,  destinavit  Guillelmum 
Bucem  Normannorum  Anglorum  Begem  fieri ;  et  quia  veraciter  Dei 
nutu  idipsum  Quillelmus  appetebat  rei  prosperitate  probatum  est/' 

We  may  mark  here,  First,  That  Harold  is  supposed,  as  indeed  he 
is  in  the  story  of  his  oath  to  William,  to  have  some  kind  of  power 
of  disposing  of  the  Crown  or  influencing  its  disposal  Secondly, 
That  no  earthly  right  is  recognized  in  William ;  he  is  expressly 
called  to  the  kingdom  by  a  sign  from  heaven  in  the  shape  of  the 
comet. 

R  r  2 
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But  it  was  reserved  for  an  English  writer  of  the  fifteenth  centmy 
finally  to  put  the  notions  of  Hariulf — wherever  Hariulf  found  them 
— into  shape,  and  that  into  a  shape  exactly  suiting  the  English 
politics  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Famous  John  Hardyng,  living  so 
long  after  the  time,  naturally  knew  things  which  had  not  been 
revealed  to  those  who  lived  earlier.  He  devotes  two  stanzas  of  his 
Chronicle  to  the  matter  (p.  232  ed.  Ellis).  Eadward's  miracles  have 
just  been  spoken  of;  then 

**  Sone  after  that  he  dyed  and  went  to  blysse ; 

But  fyrste  he  made  Duke  Herold  protectoure 
Of  his  oousyne,  to  goveme  and  to  wyaee, 

Edgar  Athelyng,  full  yonge  a  govemoure^ 

Whom  he  ordeyned  to  be  his  suocessoure. 
As  veiy  heyre  to  Edmonde  Ironesyde ; 

But  this  Herolde  then  set  all  that  asyde. 

«  •  *  * 

Herolde  by  strength  then  crowned  was  for  kynge, 
Forswome  that  was  upon  the  euangelystee 

For  to  crowne  Edgar  Athelynge, 
And  hym  protecte  and  defende  in  all  wyse 
Unto  his  age,  that  none  the  realm  suppiyse. 

This  vfcu  hit  othe  of  whiche  he  vhw  forswore. 

All  yf  he  made  Edgar  an  earle  therefore." 

Protectors  were  much  more  familiar  in  the  days  of  John  Hardyng 
than  they  were  in  the  days  of  Florence  and  the  Chroniclers. 
Here  too  is  a  special  revelation,  that  the  oath  broken  by  Harold 
was  an  oath  to  Eadgar,  and  not  an  oath  to  WillianL  We  here  get 
the  history  of  the  eleventh  century  as  it  was  convenient  to  read  it 
in  the  days  of  Richard  of  York  and  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  The 
"very  heir"  is  wrongfully  kept  out  by  usurpers,  the  strictest 
doctrine  of  legitimacy  only  is  to  be  acknowledged,  and  the  rights 
of  William,  so  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  William  of  Poitiers  and  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  are  now  (234)  expressly  denied.     William  came 

"  In  trone  royall  to  have  the  monarohye, 
By  his  conquest  and  his  victoiye, 
'Withoute  tytle  of  xyght  to  hym  discente. 
But  onely  of  his  tryumphall  entente." 

Lastly,  I  suppose  that  I  ought  at  least  to  mention  the  words  in 
which  Harold's  accession  is  recorded  in  the  Brut  y  TjnvyBOgion, 
1066.  In  the  English  translation  the  entry  stands  thus;  "That 
Harold  who,  at  first  earl,  ihromjh  cruelty  after  the  deatii  of  King 
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Edward  unduly  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, was  despoiled  of  his  kingdom  and  life  by  William  the  Bastard, 
duke  of  Normandy,  though  previously  vauntingly  victorious.  And 
that  William  defended  the  kingdom  of  England  in  a  great  battle, 
with  an  invincible  hand,  and  his  most  noble  army."  I  am  sorry 
that  my  ignorance  of  Welsh  hinders  me  from  judging  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  translation  of  the  words  in  Italics,  which  certainly  have 
a  strange  sound.  The  whole  passage  is  an  expansion  of  the 
corresponding  passage  in  the  Annales  Cambrise,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  answering  to  them. 

I  have  thus  traced  out  the  various  statements  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  Harold's  election.  That  it  was  a  perfectly  regular  act 
is  asserted  by  two  of  our  highest  original  authorities,  and  their 
narrative  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  narratives  of  those 
original  authorities  who  do  not  directly  mention  the  h/cL  The 
statement  of  the  Peterborough  Chronicler  and  of  Florence  was  ac« 
cepted,  as  preferable  to  the  counter-statements,  by  some  of  the  best 
and  most  careful  compilers  of  the  next  age.  Even  the  Scandi- 
navian writers  and  Harold's  own  local  pan^yrists  at  Waltham 
are  at  least  witnesses  to  a  tradition.  Simeon,  Eoger  of  Howden, 
and  Ralph  of  Diss  are  something  more.  They  deliberately  pre- 
ferred Florence's  statement  to  any  other,  at  a  time  when  other 
statements  were  much  more  acceptable  to  the  reigning  powers.  As 
the  idea  of  elective  kingship  gradually  died  out,  the  tradition  of 
Harold's  regular  election  would  seem  stranger  and  stranger,  so 
that  for  a  later  writer  to  accept  it  really  implied  a  certain  amount 
of  critical  and  independent  judgement.  On  the  other  hand  we  have, 
first  the  fact  that  the  highest  Norman  authority  of  all,  the  Tapestry, 
though  it  does  not  directly  assert  the  election,  is  quite  consistent 
with  that  version,  while  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  legend  of 
Harold  seizing  the  Crown  by  force  or  fraud.  Moreover  the  wit- 
nesses against  Harold,  from  the  very  b^inning,  do  not  agree  among 
themselves.  Some  say  that  there  was  no  public  election ;  Harold, 
they  tell  us,  seized  the  Crown  by  a  conspiracy  with  a  few  men,  and 
reigned  against  the  will  of  the  nation.  Others  complain  that  Harold 
beguiled  away  the  whole  English  people  from  their  allegiance  to 
the  lawful  heir.  All  wrap  up  their  story  in  vague  and  declamatory 
phrases,  which  may  mean  anything  or  nothing,  and  which  contrast 
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forcibly  with  the  distinct  and  clear  statement  of  Florence.  Then, 
86  we  get  a  little  further  away  from  the  time,  all  kinds  of  new 
ideas  come  in.  Each  writer,  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon  to  John 
Hardyng,  tells  the  story  according  to  the  political  theories  of  his 
own  age  and  his  own  party.  When  the  notion  of  hereditary  right 
was  gaining  strength,  when  a  family  sat  on  the  throne  who  had 
other  claims  than  those  of  the  first  Norman  conquerors,  the  sup- 
posed rights  of  William  began  to  drop  out  of  sight.  From  the 
twelfth  century  onwards,  we  hear  more  and  more  of  Eadgar,  less 
and  less  of  William,  till  at  last,  in  tiie  fifteenth  century,  we  are 
pointedly  told  that  it  was  not  Williekm  but  Eadgar  to  whom  the 
fahe  oath  of  Harold  was  taken.  Thus  the  true  tradition  of  Harold's 
election  had  to  struggle  with  greater  difficulties  in  each  generation, 
as  to  each  generation  the  ancient  notion  of  popular  election  of 
Kings  became  less  and  less  familiar.  The  Peterborough  Chronicler 
alone,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  recorded  the  election  of  the  hero  whom 
he  loved  at  the  moment  when  it  happened.  Every  other  writer, 
from  Florence  onwards,  who  asserted  Harold's  lawful  election,  as- 
serted it  in  the  teeth  of  prevalent  prejudices  and  prevalent  mis- 
statements. From  the  contemporary  entry  in  the  Chronicle  to  the 
one  true  jewel  half  hidden  in  the  dung-heap  of  Knighton,  the 
evidence  in  &vour  of  Harold's  election  forms  a  chain  of  evidence 
of  the  very  highest  kind,  all  the  higher  because  every  statement 
after  the  first  is  made  in  the  teeth  of  statements  on  the  other  side. 

Is  then  the  conventional  talk  about  Harold's  accession,  the  talk 
about  "  occupavit,"  "  invasit,"  "  arripuit,"  and  the  like,  mere  inven- 
tion, mere  wanton  slander  1  Or  is  it  founded,  as  both  legend  and 
calumny  generally  are  founded,  on  some  truth  misrepresented  or 
misconceived?  I  think  that  in  this  case  also  the  l^end  has  a 
certain  groundwork  of  truth.  The  origin  of  this  kind  of  talk  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  extreme  haste  with  which  the  burial 
of  Eadward,  the  election  and  the  coronation  of  Harold,  were  got 
through.  There  was  indeed  nothing  illegal  or  unprecedented  in 
the  matter.  The  first  election  of  Eadward  himself  had  been  made, 
just  like  the  election  of  Harold,  before  the  burial  of  the  King 
whose  death  had  caused  the  vacancy.  And,  had  Eadward  been  on 
the  spot)  he  might  perhaps  have  been  crowned,  as  well  as  elected, 
with  as  great  haste  as  Harold  was.     And  the  hurried  election  of 
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Harold  was  far  more  regular  than  the  hurried  election  of 
Eadward.  It  does  not  appear  that,  when  Harthacnut  died,  any- 
regular  meeting  of  the  Witan  was  actually  in  sesBion.  The  first 
election  of  Eadward  must  have  been  made  only  by  the  citizens  of 
London  and  such  of  the  other  Witan  ka  could  be  got  together  at 
the  moment.  But  the  death  of  Eadward  took  place  during  the 
Christmas  feast,  so  that  Harold's  election  was  made  by  the  ordi- 
nary Midwinter  Gem6t.  The  thing  then  was  done  lawfully  and 
regularly ;  still  it  was  done  with  a  haste  which  might  well  seem 
strange,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  men  in  other  lands,  prejudiced 
against  Harold,  prejudiced  against  England,  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  England,  should  look  on  the  matter  in  the  worst  possible  light. 
On  William  and  his  friends  the  news  came  like  a  thunder-clap. 
They  heard  in  the  same  breath  that  Eadward  was  dead  and  that 
Harold  was  consecrated  King.  Eadward  was  King  on  the  morning 
of  Thursday;  before  the  evening  of  Friday,  Eadward  was  in  his 
grave,  and  Harold  was  King,  full  King,  King  crowned  and  anointed. 
All  William's  schemes  were  defeated,  as  far  as  it  rested  with  the 
peaceful  action  of  the  people  of  England  to  defeat  them.  Not  a 
moment  had  been  allowed  him  to  press  his  claims.  The  thing  was 
done,  and  the  sword  only  could  undo  it.  It  was  no  wonder  then 
i^  in  Norman  eyes,  the  haste  of  Harold's  accession  seemed  strange, 
indecent,  altogether  wicked.  That  it  was  thoroughly  good  ac- 
cording to  English  law  was  a  point  about  which  William  of  Poitiers 
and  his  fellows  neither  knew  nor  cared  anything.  They  naturally 
vented  their  wrath  in  talk  about  "  invasit "  and  "  arripuit."  As 
usual,  declamatory  expressions  got  substance.  Harold  was  rhetori- 
cally said  to  have  '^ seized"  the  Grown;  thence  came  a  story  that 
he  physically  seized  it  with  his  OMm  hands.  The  burial  and  the 
coronation  were  done  on  the  same  day;  thence  came  a  story  that 
Harold  seized  the  time  of  Eadward's  burial  for  a  sham  election 
and  coronation.  Lastly,  the  temporary  refusal  of  Northumber- 
land to  acknowledge  Harold,  of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  a  few 
pages  on,  no  doubt  grew  into  the  account  in  Orderic,  copied  by 
some  later  writers,  about  a  large  part  of  the  nation  standing  aloof 
from  Harold,  or  being  actually  hostile  to  him. 

In  these  two  Notes  I  have  traced  out  the  way  in  which  writers 
of  later  times  spoke  of  the  events  of  the  eleventh  century  according 
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to  the  political  ideas  of  their  own  time,  how  their  estimate  of  the 
events  which  set  Harold  on  the  throne  was  coloured  hy  ideas  which 
in  Harold's  time  had  not  come  into  the  head  of  any  man.  It  may 
be  well  to  point  ont  how  the  same  kind  of  change  of  view  took 
place  with  r^ard  to  the  event  in  continental  history  which  most 
nearly  answers  to  it.  The  change  from  the  House  of  Chlodwig  to 
the  House  of  Pippin  was  lasting,  while  the  change  from  the  House 
of  Cerdic  to  the  House  of  Godwine  was  but  for  a  moment.  Men 
therefore  in  after  times  felt  themselves  bound  to  justify  what  was 
done  by  the  Franks,  while  they  did  not  feel  themselves  bound  to 
justify  what  was  done  by  the  English.  But  the  election  of  Pippin 
was  in  after  times  defended  on  grounds  which  were  certainly  not 
thought  of  at  the  time,  just  as  the  men  of  the  thirteenth  century 
found  out  that  Harold  and  William  were  alike  usurpers.  Waitz 
(Deutsche  Yerfassungsgeschichte,  iiL  68)  has  collected  various  pas- 
sages bearing  on  this  change  of  feeling.  Childeric  was  mad  or  an 
idiot  C'  vesanus,"  "  insensatus"),  and  such  like ;  Pippin  accepted  the 
crown  unwillingly;  he  was,  like  the  Angevins,  connected  with  the 
old  stock  by  female  descent ;  the  act  was  done,  not  only  with  the 
Pope's  approval,  but  by  the  Pope's  order.  All  these  are  attempts, 
according  to  later  ideas,  to  explain  and  excuse  an  act  which,  when 
it  was  done,  needed  no  excuse  or  explanation. 

I  have  now  dealt  with  two  of  the  three  points  touching  Harold's 
accession,  namely,  the  recommendation  of  Eadward  in  his  favour, 
and  his  actual  election  by  the  Witan.  The  third  point  which 
remains  is  the  coronation.  It  is  impossible  wholly  to  disentangle 
the  evidence  bearing  on  the  coronation  from  the  evidence  bearing 
on  the  election,  so  that  some  of  the  references  belonging  to  the 
subject  of  the  coronation  have  been  unavoidably  forestalled.  There 
remains  however  more  than  one  point  to  be  formally  discussed 
in  another  Note. 

NOTE  E.  p.  41. 

^         The  Coronation  op  IIabold. 

There  are  three  points  for  discussion  with  regard  to  the  Coro- 
nation of  Harold ; 

First,  Was  Harold  duly  consecrated  with  the  usual  ecclesiastical 
rites? 
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Second,  Who  was  tlie  officiating  Prelate  at  the  ceremony  ? 

Third,  What  was  the  place  of  the  ceremony  ? 

The  evidence  on  the  first  point  is  as  decisive  as  evidence  can  he. 
The  ecclesiastical  consecration  of  Harold  is  asserted  hy  all  the  three 
Chroniclers.  Abingdon  and  Worcester,  with  small  verbal  differ- 
ences, both  say,  "  Her  weai^  Harold  eorl  eac  to  cynge  gehcdgod.^* 
Peterborough  uses  another  word  and  gives  us  the  date ;  *'  Harold 
eorl  .  •  .  W8BS  gebhtsod  to  cynge  on  twelflan  msesse  dseg.''  Flo- 
rence, in  the  passage  which  I  have  throughout  taken  as  my  text, 
states  the  same  &ct,  and  adds  the  name  of  the  consecrator.  Harold 
was  ''ab  Aldredo  archiepiscopo  Eboracensi  honorifice  consecratus." 
I  therefore  have  not  hesitated  to  describe  Harold  in  the  text  as 
consecrated  by  Ealdred,  according  to  the  form  of  consecration  then 
in  use  in  the  English  Church. 

The  writers  whom  I  have  already  quoted  as  following  the  ac- 
count of  Florence  with  r^ard  to  the  recommendation  and  the 
election,  naturally  follow  him  also  with  regard  to  the  coronation. 
The  coronation  is  also  mentioned  as  an  alternative  statement  by 
those  writers  who  mention  the  recommendation  and  election  as 
alternative  statements.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  Knighton, 
whose  accoimt  is  the  most  confused  of  all,  seems  (X  Scriptt.  2339) 
to  have  no  doubt  about  the  coronation ;  '*  Nunc  Haraldus  ab 
Aldredo  Eboracensi  archiepiscopo  consecratus  est."  This  is  the 
one  position  which  he  leaves  without  alternative  or  self-contra- 
diction. The  coronation  is  of  course  also  asserted  by  the  writer 
De  Inventione  (c.  ao);  "Rex  igitur  consecratus  a  Stigando  Doro- 
bemensi  archiprssule.''  According  to  his  Norwegian  admirer 
(263),  Harold  was  consecrated  King  and  anointed  {smeared)  with 
holy  chrism  ;  ''Hann  var  vigdr  kongr  oc  smurdr  helgum  chrisma.*' 
Snorro  also  (Johnstone,  192  ;  Laing,  iii.  77)  asserts  that  he  was 
duly  consecrated,  and  that  on  his  consecration  all  the  chiefis  and 
people  of  the  land  submitted  to  him  (''  Haralldr  var  til  konungs 
tekinn,  oc  vigdr  konungs-vigslo  inn  xiii  f  P^-kirkio.  Gengo  \k 
allir  hofdingiar  til  handa  honom,  oc  allt  f61k  ^, 

The  Norman  writers  nearest  to  the  time  do  not  deny  an  ecclesi- 
astical consecration.  Only  they  affirm  that  the  officiating  prelate 
was  Stigand.  '<  Ordinatus  est  non  sanct^  consecratione  Stigandi,'' 
says  William  of  Poitiers  (121  Giles);  so  Orderic  in  the  passage 
already  quoted  (see  above,  p.  606),  who  even  goes  further,  and  says 
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that  the  ceremony  was  performed  hj  Stigand  without  the  consent 
of  the  other  prelates  and  nobles.  In  a  later  passage  (873  0),  where 
the  subject  is  rather  dragged  in,  he  says  that  Stigand  '^Haraldum 
pro&navit,  dum  in  regem  benedicere  debuit,"  which  last  word 
might  be  taken  as  an  admission.  William  of  Jumi^es  (see  above, 
p.  606)  slurs  over  the  whole  matter  with  the  words  "  r^;nnm 
invasit/'  The  Tapestry  distinctly  represents  an  ecclesiastical  con- 
secration, but  the  Prelate  standing  by  the  King  on  his  throne  is 
significantly  marked  ''  Stigant  Archieps." 

It  is  only  when  we  get  further  from  the  time  that  we  find  any 
distinct  denial  of  an  ecclesiastical  consecration  of  some  sort.  Wace, 
as  we  have  seen  (see  above,  p.  607),  is  colourless.  Benott,  in  the 
passage  already  quoted  (ib.),  distinctly  denies  any  ecclesiastical 
consecration.  So  does  the  author  of  the  French  life;  he  first 
asserts  (4079-4081)  that  Harold  caused  himself  to  be  elected  and 
crowned,  because  no  one  dared  oppose  him ; 

"  n  se  fist  de  muz  edire 
E  ounmer ;  kar  cuntredire 
"Sei  ofla  nnlB.*' 

He  presently  goes  on  to  say,  more  at  length,  that  the  coronation 
was  done  hastily  by  laymen  without  any  ecclesiastical  rite  ; 

"  De  la  Tephanie  fa  la  feste,  De  seoulers  e  lai  gent, 

Cunine  mise  but  sa  teste ;  Par  oi^goil  sud^ement, 

E  lendemein  ke  rois  Aedward  Sanz  saoremeiit  de  seint  iglise, 

Muruit,  ke  mut  li  f a  vis  tard,  Fu  cunmez  e  sanz  servise.** 

(w.  4095-4102.) 

The  story  that  Harold  put  the  Grown  on  his  own  head  probably 
comes  from  an  expression  of  William  of  Jif almesbury,  in  the  former 
of  his  two  accounts  (ii.  228 ;  see  above,  p.  591),  "extortS  a  prin- 
cipibus  fide,  diadema  arripuit."  For  this  Roger  of  Wendover  (see 
above,  p.  609)  substitutes  the  words  '^extorti  fide  a  majoribos, 
capiti  proprio  imposuit  diadema.''  In  this  he  is  followed,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  Matthew  Paris  and  Thomas  Kudbome,  but  the  latter 
adds  an  explanation  which  I  must  presently  examine  more  at 
length.  The  Hyde  writer  too  tells  us  (390),  *'regnum  Anglonun 
.  .  .  usurpavit,  regiumque  diadema  sibi  imposuit."  So  the  author 
of  the  Annales  Regum  Anglise  (in  the  Rishanger  volume,  p.  427)  ^ 
"  Haroldus  filius  Gk>dwyni  die  sexto  Januarii  seipsum  apud  W^- 
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monasterinm  coronavit."  The  same  words  occur  in  Bromtan 
(958)  as  an  altematire.  TbeBamgey  historian  abo  (c.  lao,  p.  461) 
■peaks  to  the  same  effect ;  "  Haraldus  .  .  .  diademate  regni  sese 
tem«re  insigniTit.' 

In  all  these  writers  the  feeling  against  Harold  is  manifest,  with 
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to  ''Auctor  de  Goncordantiis  Historiarum  Anglise  sab  literd  H/' 
In  this  story  I  can  see  only  an  ingenious,  bat  somewhat  unlacky, 
att-empt  to  reconcile  contradictory  statements.  Still  there  is  some- 
thing remarkable  in  the  canonical  scrupaloosness  which  it  attributes 
to  Harold,  though  the  form  which  it  takes  is  somewhat  singular. 
If  canonical  disabilities  affected  one  Primate  and  bodily  ailments 
the  other,  one  does  not  see  why,  as  in  some  later  cases,  Saint 
Wnlfstan  or  any  other  Bishop  in  the  land  might  not  have  officiated 
by  lawful  commission. 

Putting  aside  then  the  misstatements  and  misconceptions  of 
other  writers,  as  well  as  the  ingenious  explanations  of  Thomas 
Rudbome,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  ecclesiastical  consecra- 
tion, as  asserted  by  the  contemporary  writers  on  both  sides,  must 
be  admitted  as  an  undoubted  fact.  The  only  question  open  to 
reasonable  doubt  is  whether  Ealdred  or  Stigand  was  the  consecrator. 
The  Chroniclers,  writing  at  the  time,  before  any  controversy  had 
arisen,  did  not  mention  the  celebrant.  Florence,  after  misstate- 
ments had  arisen,  thought  it  right  to  put  on  record  that  the 
celebrant  was  Ealdred.  He  is  followed  by  the  best  later  compilers, 
among  whom  Thomas  Stubbs  (X  Scriptt.  1702)  should  specially 
be  mentioned,  for  he  writes  as  the  historian  of  the  Primates  of 
York,  and,  though  he  adopts  the  words  of  Florence,  he  doubtless 
represents  the  independent  tradition  of  the  church  of  York.  The 
only  strictly  English  writer  who  represents  Harold  as  crowned 
by  Stigand  is  the  Waltham  writer  De  Inventione.  The  compilers, 
from  Hoger  of  Wendover  onwards,  seem  to  have  been  more  taken 
with  the  notion  of  Harold's  patting  the  Crown  on  his  own  head. 
Perhaps  they  did  not  fiiUy  understand  the  point  of  the  question 
between  Ealdred  and  Stigand. 

On  the  other  hand,  William  of  Poitiers  and  Orderic  distinctly 
assert  that  Harold  was  crowned  by  Stigand  (see  above,  p.  617); 
but  they  do  it  in  rhetorical  passages,  in  which  they  go  on  to 
enlarge  on  Stigand's  schisroatical  position.  Their  evident  object 
is  to  make  out  Harold's  coronation  to  have  been  uncanomcal  and 
invalid.  The  representation  in  the  Tapestry  is  singular.  It  does 
not  show  Stigand  in  the  act  of  crowning  or  anointing  Harold. 
Harold  is  already  crowned  and  seated  on  his  throne,  and  Stigand 
stands  by,  seemingly  addressing  the  people.     The  Tapestry  is  the 
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most  honest  and  trustworthy  of  all  Norman  accounts ;  otherwise 
I  could  almost  believe  that  there  is  here  an  attempt  to  insinuate 
that  Stigand  was  the  celebrant  without  directly  asserting  it. 

The  question  is  simply  this,  Is  this  Norman  statement  to  be 
accepted  in  opposition  to  the  statement  of  Florence,  evidently 
meant  in  answer  to  iti  The  statement,  very  brief  and  casual, 
of  the  one  Waltham  writer  cannot  be  thought  to  add  much  to 
the  strength  of  the  case.  His  notions  about  Stigand  are  a  little 
confused  throughout  his  story,  and  he  might  easily  take  for  granted 
that,  if  a  King  was  crowned,  he  must  have  been  crowned  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Leaving  then  the  De  Inventione,  are 
we  to  believe  William  of  Poitiers,  supported  to  some  extent  by  the 
Tapestry,  or  are  we  to  believe  Florence  1  I  at  least  have  no 
doubt  as  to  preferring  Florence  to  William.  Each  is  undoubtedly 
the  champion  of  one  side ;  still  the  position  of  the  two  writers 
is  widely  different.  The  Archdeacon  of  Lisieux  wrote  as  the 
laureate  of  a  living  sovereign,  from  whose  fiavour  he  had  everything 
to  hope.  The  monk  of  Worcester  wrote  to  clear  the  memory  of 
a  fallen  hero  from  the  calumnies  which  were  already  beginning  to 
gather  round  it.  William  of  Poitiers  writes  in  a  spirit  of  frantic 
reviling  against  Harold ;  Florence  never  displays  any  unbecoming 
bitterness  against  the  Conqueror.  Besides  this,  the  assertion  of 
William  is  simply  an  assertion ;  the  assertion  of  Florence  has  the 
weight  of  a  denial.  Add  to  this  that  William  writes  of  a  transac- 
tion which  happened  in  a  foreign  land  of  whose  laws  and  internal 
affEtirs  he  clearly  knew  nothing.  Florence,  though  perhaps  not 
of  an  age  at  the  time  to  say  much  from  his  own  knowledge, 
was  an  Englishman  and  a  Worcester  monk,  a  member  of  a  body 
which  doubtless  still  watched  the  career  of  their  former  Bishop 
with  interest.  As  &r  then  as  the  comparative  value  of  witnesses 
goes,  it  seems  to  me  that  Florence  is  a  witness  in  every  way  more 
trustworthy  than  William  of  Poitiers. 

The  probability  of  the  case  lies  the  same  way.  We  have  seen 
that  the  episcopal  ministrations  of  Stigand  were  at  this  time 
commonly  avoided  in  England.  Harold  himself  had  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  444)  chosen  Gynesige  and  not  Stigand  to  hallow  his  minster  at 
Waltham.  It  is  therefore  most  unlikely  that,  on  the  occasion  of 
this  still  greater  ceremony,  Harold  should  run  the  smallest  risk  of 
awakening  scandal  or  objection.     The  custom  of  the  time,  and 
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Harold's  own  earlier  conduct,  show  that  Ealdred  would  be  asked  to 
perform  the  ceremouy,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Lastly,  if  the  ceremony  was  really  performed  by  Stigand,  the 
assertion  that  it  was  performed  by  Ealdred  must  have  been  a 
deliberate  falsehood  on  the  part  of  Florence  or  his  informants. 
Mere  mistake  or  carelessness  could  never  have  led  to  it.  But  if 
the  celebrant  really  was  Ealdred,  we  can  understand  that  the 
statement  that  it  was  Stigand  might  get  abroad  without  any 
absolute  lying  on  the  part  of  any  one.  Let  us  suppose  a  rumour 
of  Harold's  coronation  reaching  the  Norman  court.  Such  a  rumour 
might  well  come  without  the  name  of  the  officiating  prelate. 
It  would  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  ceremony  was  performed 
by  the  prelate  whose  proper  function  it  was,  the  Metropolitan  of 
Canterbury.  The  natural  surmise  that  Harold  must  have  been 
crowned  by  Stigand  would  soon  grow  into  a  rumour  that  he 
actually  had  been  crowned  by  Stigand.  The  consecration  of  the 
perjured  King  by  the  schismatic  Primate  would  lead  to  fresh 
invectives  against  both.  Such  a  consecration  would  be  declared 
to  be  no  consecration ;  strict  churchmen,  in  the  vigour  of  their 
rhetoric,  would  say  that  Harold  had  never  been  consecrated  at 
all.  In  the  next  stage  those  words  woiild  be  taken  literally,  and 
we  thus  reach  the  point  at  which  Benott  denies  the  performance 
of  any  religious  ceremony.  This  process  is  exactly  the  same  at 
that  by  which  ecclesiastical  writers  so  constantly  apply  the  name  of 
concubine,  or  sometimes  harder  names  still,  to  the  wives  of  priests 
or  to  other  women  to  whose  marriage  there  was  any  canonical 
objection.  Lastly,  the  belief  that  Harold  had  no  ecdesiastical 
consecration,  mixed  up  with  the  talk  about  ''arripuit"  and 
''invasit,"  led  not  unnaturally  to  the  idea,  which  seems  first  to 
appear  in  Hoger  of  Wendover,  that  Harold  put  the  Crown  on 
his  own  head. 

There  is  then,  I  think,  no  doubt  whatever  that  Harold  was  con- 
secrated King  with  all  the  usual  ecclesiastical  rites.  That  tibe 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Ealdred  may  be  thought  one  d^pree 
less  certain,  but  tiiat  too  seems  to  me  to  be  a  point  on  which 
scepticism  is  unreasonable.  One  point  only  remains,  namdy  the 
place  of  the  ceremony,  whether  Harold  was  crowned  in  the  old 
minster  of  Saint  Paul  or  in  the  new  minster  of  Saint  Peter. 
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Our  direct  evidence  either  way  comes  from  quite  inferior  writers ; 
those  nearest  the  time,  both  Norman  and  English,  do  not  mention 
the  place.  Some  of  the  passages  have  been  already  quoted.  We 
have  seen  that  Snorro  places  the  ceremony  at  Saint  Paul's.  The 
list  of  coronations  in  what  we  may  conveniently  call  Bishanger, 
followed  by  an  alternative  statement  in  Bromton,  places  it  at  West- 
minster. So  does  John  of  Peterborough,  under  1066;  "Successit 
in  regnum  Haroldus  Dux  West-Saxonum,  filius  Gt)dwini,  in  eras- 
tino  obit^s  Kegis,  id  est  in  die  Epiphanise,  apud  Westmonasterium 
coronatns."  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Brevis  Relatio  (Giles  4) 
we  read, 

"  Adhuc  autem  erat  corpus  ejus  [Edwardi]  super  terram,  sicut 
iUi  postea  retulerunt  qui  hsec  se  videre  dixerunt,  quum  Heraldus, 
quasi  insanus  atque  postponens  quidquid  Willelmo  comiti  de  regno 
Angliae  juraverat,  videlicet  quod  ei  illud  fideliter  post  mortem 
Begis  Edwardi  servaret,  consentientibus  sibi  civibus  Londonise, 
multisque  aliis  inHaniae>  ejus  faventibus,  apud  sanctum  Paulum  in 
civitate  LondonisB,  contra  omnem  rectitudinem,  coronam  regni 
AnglisB  arripuit." 

Comparing  this  evidence,  such  as  it  b,  the  balance  is  distinctly 
in  favour  of  Westminster.  The  witness  of  Snorro,  seemingly  in 
fftvour  of  Saint  Paul's,  really  tells  the  other  way.  For  he  had  just 
before  said  (Johnstone,  191 ;  Laing,  iii.  77)  that  Eadward  was 
buried  at  Saint  Paul's,  whereas  there  is  no  need  at  all  to  prove  that 
he  was  buried  at  Westminster.  Snorro  most  likely  confounded  the 
minsters  of  the  broUier  Apostles.  But  his  statement  distinctly  is 
that  Harold  was  crowned  in  the  same  church  in  which  Eadward 
was  buried,  that  is,  in  Saint  Peter's. 

The  spirit  of  the  Brevis  Belatio,  a  bitter  Norman  pamphlet  of 
the  time  of  Henry  the  First,  is  folly  shown  in  my  extract  The 
writer  professes  to  speak  from  what  he  has  heard  from  those  who 
were  present  But  does  his  statement  really  assert  a  coronation 
at  Saint  Paul's  ?  What  he  records  is  something  which  took  place  at 
Saint  Paul's  before  Eadward's  burial  This  then  could  not  be 
Harold's  coronation,  for  that  took  place  after  Eadward's  burial. 
Also  he  does  not  speak  of  a  formal  coronation ;  he  uses  one  of  the 
set  phrases  of  Norman  declamation,  **  coronam  regni  Angli»  arri- 
puit."  Afterwards  (p.  5)  he  makes  William  say  how  "  Heraldus 
coronam  regni  Anglise  sibi  imposuiss^."    These  are  the  ibetorical 
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phrases  which  led  to  the  later  story  of  Harold  crowning  himself, 
but  they  do  not  in  themselves  imply  any  actual  coronation  at  alL 
If  the  writer  of  the  Brevis  Belatio  means  an  actual  coronation,  he 
is  at  once  convicted  of  error  by  his  placing  the  coronation  before 
the  burial.  But  it  is  just  as  likely  that  he  is  not  talking  of  the 
coronation  but  of  the  election.  Harold  seizes  the  Crown  with  the 
consent  of  the  citizens  of  London  and  many  others.  That  is  most 
likely  the  author  s  way  of  putting  the  fact  that  he  was  elected 
by  the  citizens  of  London  and  the  rest  of  the  Witan,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  an  Assembly  in  which  the  citizens  of  London 
were  likely  to  take  a  prondnent  part  might  be  held  in  Saint 
Paul's. 

It  is  therefore  by  no  means  clear  that  there  is  any  evidence  at  all 
for  Saint  Paul's.  The  direct  evidence  for  Westminster,  though  not 
good,  is  a  little  better.  The  statement  of  John  of  Peterborough  is 
very  clear  and  straightforward,  but  the  date  of  his  Chronicle  is 
uncertain,  and  it  is  in  any  case  long  after  the  time.  His  entry 
may  be  merely  copied  from  Bishanger,  whose  statement,  being 
found  in  a  special  list  of  coronations  and  royal  burials,  has  a  cer- 
tain value,  as  not  being  a  mere  obiter  dictum,  but  the  assertion  of  a 
man  who  was  specially  enquiring  into  a  certain  subject. 

But  I  rest  the  coronation  of  Harold  at  Westminster  far  less  on 
these  late  statements  than  on  the  likelihood  of  the  case  and  on 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  implied  evidence  of  earlier  writers. 
Floreoce  on  the  one  hand,  William  of  Poitiers  and  Orderic  on  the 
other,  seem  pointedly  to  connect  the  burial  of  Eadward  and  the 
coronation  of  Harold.  In  Florence's  narrative,  Eadward  dies  and 
is  buried;  ''Obiit  Lundoniie  et  in  crastino  sepultus  regie  more. 
.  .  .  Quo  tumulato,"  he  continues,  in  the  passage  which  I  have  so 
often  referred  to,  "Subregulus  Haroldus ...  die  eodem  ...  in  regem 
est  honorifice  consecratus."  Two  great  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  one 
immediately  following  the  other,  take  place  on  the  same  day;  in 
the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  presumption  surely 
is  that  they  took  place  in  the  same  church.  William  of  Poitiers 
again  (see  above,  p.  605)  and,  I  may  add,  William  of  Malmesbury 
(see  above,  p.  591),  seems  to  complain  of  the  indecency  of  having 
the  coronation  on  the  same  day  as  the  burial,  but  they  connect  the 
two  things,  and  they  in  no  way  imply  any  difference  of  place.  It 
is  only  Orderic  (see  above,  p.  606),  who,  by  the  use  of  the  word 
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"furtim,"  might  poesibly  suggest  tliat  Harold  took  adyantage  of  the 
funeral  in  Saint  Peter's  to  be  crowned  elsewhere  by  Stigand.  But 
he  does  not  distinctly  say  so,  nor  do  his  words  necessarily  imply  it. 
It  strikes  me  then  that  Florence  implies  Harold's  coronation  in 
Saint  Peter's  and  that  nobody  else  denies  it. 

In  fact,  there  was  every  motive  for  Harold  to  be  crowned  in 
Saint  Peter's ;  there  was  none  for  him  to  be  crowned  anywhere  else. 
Eadmund  and  Cnut  had  been  crowned  at  Saint  Paul's,  but  Saint 
Paul's  was  no  traditional  crowning-place  of  West-Saxon  royalty. 
Kingston  had  been  forsaken,  and  no  other  one  spot  had  definitively 
taken  its  place.  No  prescription  was  broken  through  by  a  West- 
minster coronation,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  recent  consecration 
of  the  church,  the  death  and  burial  of  the  Founder,  would  draw  all 
men's  minds  to  the  newly  hallowed  temple,  and  cause  it  to  be 
chosen  before  all  others  for  the  greatest  of  national  rites.  To  be- 
lieve that  the  prelates  and  the  other  Witan  buried  Eadward  at 
Saint  Peter's,  and  then,  without  any  conceivable  motive,  marched 
off  to  Saint  Paul's  to  crown  Harold,  seems  utterly  preposterous. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  West  Minster  was,  from 
the  very  beginning,  designed  as  a  national  crowning-place.  The 
assertion  of  the  doubtful  charter  to  that  effect  (see  vol.  u.  p.  501) 
is  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  later  ages.  William  was  crowned 
at  Saint  Peter's.  The  fact  that  he  was  crowned  there  is  in  truth 
no  slight  argument  that  Harold  was  crowned  there  before  him. 
William  had  no  motive  to  innovate  on  such  a  point.  His  only 
reason  for  being  crowned  at  Saint  Peter's  must  have  been  because 
Saint  Peter's  had  been  specially  designed  by  Eadward  for  Kings 
to  be  crowned  in.  And  that  motive  would  tell  just  as  strongly 
with  Harold  as  with  William.  William  had  every  motive  to  con- 
nect himself  in  every  way  with  the  memoiy  of  Eadward,  and  to  put 
himself  forward  in  every  way  as  the  true  successor  of  Eadward  and 
the  &ithful  executor  of  his  wishes.  But  Harold  had  exactly  the 
same  motives  to  do  exactly  the  same.  A  passage  of  William  of 
Malmesbury  (quoted  above,  p.  555)  which  has  been  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  other  side  (Stanley,  Memoriab  of  Westminster,  48) 
has  no  reference  to  the  matter  at  all.  All  that  is  there  said  is  that 
William  favoured  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  because  he  was  crowned 
there,  and  that  William's  successors,  out  of  reverence  for  Saint 
Eadward's  tomb,  were  crowned  there  also.    There  is  not  a  word, 
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expressed  or  implied,  to  show  that  William's  was  the  first  oorona- 
tion  in  the  West  Minster. 

I  have  tben^  in  these  three  Notes,  gone,  to  the  beet  ci  my  pow^, 
through  the  whole  of  the  points  suggested  by  my  text  from 
Florence.  I  trust  that  I  have  shown  that  we  have  the  strongest 
ground  that  history  can  give  us  for  believing  that  Harold  the  son 
of  Qodwine  was  in  every  way  a  lawful  King  of  the  Engliidi,  a  King 
chosen,  crowned,  and  anointed,  according  to  the  ancient  use  of  this 
Church  and  Healm.  We  may  quote  without  hesitation  the  words 
even  of  his  own  romantic  biographer,  when  he  introduces  his  hero 
(ii.  151)  as  *' UlustrissimuB  Eex  legitimus  Haroldus,  jam  rite  ao 
legitime  coronatus.''  The  evidence  of  true  history,  as  distinguished 
from  the  voice  of  calumny  and  misconception,  sets  Harold  before  us 
as  recommended  by  the  dying  will  of  his  predecessor,  as  chosen  to 
the  kingdom  by  the  consent  of  a  full  and  regular  Assembly  of  the 
whole  nation,  as  consecrated  to  his  kingly  office  with  all  the  rites 
of  the  Church,  at  the  hands  of  a  Primate  whose  canonical  poaition 
no  man  ventured  to  gainsay.  And  we  may  add  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  depriving  the  royal  abbey  of  Saint  Peter  of  the  choicest 
flower  in  the  rich  garland  of  its  historic  memories.  There  is  no 
ground  for  doubting  that  the  spot  which  beheld  the  royal  unction 
of  Edward  and  Elizabeth  had  already  received  a  higher  honour 
still,  in  being  the  spot  where,  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  Englidi 
history,  an  English  King  received  the  English  Crown  purely  because 
he  was  the  worthiest  of  the  English  people. 


NOTE  F.  p.  43. 
The  Ancient  Cokonation  Office. 

Fob  the  details  of  the  coronation-rite  I  have  gone  mainly  to 
Selden's  Titles  <rf  Honour  (p.  115),  to  Taylor's  Glory  of  B^|ality, 
a  very  careful  and  accurate  work  devoted  wholly  to  the  subject 
of  coronations,  and  to  the  third  volume  of  Maskell's  **  Monumenta 
Ritualia  EccleeiaB  An^icanse."  As  we  know  that  Harold  was 
<*  honorifice  consecratus,"  the  very  words  in  which  Florence  pre- 
sently describes  the  coronation  of  William,  I  have  held  myself  folly 
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justified  in  describing  him  as  crowned  according  to  the  office  then 
in  use  in  the  English  Church,  that  commonly  known  as  the 
Goronati(Mi  Office  of  ^Ethelred.  This  office  is  printed  in  full  bj 
Mr.  Taylor  in  an  Appendix.  It  is  also  printed  by  Mr.  Maskell, 
but  piecemeal  in  the  notes  to  a  later  office,  which  makes  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  follow. 

It  would  seem  from  the  rubric  of  this  office  that  the  coronatioa 
of  the  King  was  intended  to  follow  immediately  upon  his  election 
by  the  Witan.  HJe  was  to  be  led  by  two  Bishops  from  the  meeting 
of  the  Elders  to  the  church  (^  consecrandum  Kegem  de  conventu 
Seniarum  duo  Episcopi  per  manus  producant  ad  ecclesiam." 
Taylor,  395;  Maskell,  3).  This  office  has  long  been  a  privilege  of 
the  Bishops  of  the  two  sees  of  Durham  and  Bath  and  Wells.  Their 
right  to  it,  which  has  lasted  down  to  our  own  day  (see  the  Corona- 
tion Office  of  the  present  Quoen,  Maskell,  p.  88),  dates  from  the 
time  of  Kichard  the  First,  who  was  led  (see  Boger  of  Howden, 
Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  374  6)  by  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Reginald, 
Bishop  of  Bath.  But  it  appears  from  Ghiy  of  Amiens  (see  p.  558) 
that  William  was  led  by  the  two  Archbishops;  and,  when  the 
Empress  Matilda  was  received,  though  not  actually  crowned,  in 
the  church  of  Winchester  (Will.  Malms.  HiBt  Nov.  iii.  42),  she  was 
led  by  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Sunt  David's,  though  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  was  present.  It  is  therefore  most  likely 
that  this  privilege  of  the  sees  of  Durham  and  Welk  is  not  older 
than  Richard's  time  (Maskell,  xxix. ;  Taylor,  321,  325,  et  seqq.), 
that  hii  choice  of  Ksh<^  for  the  purpose  was  determined  by 
the  high  descent  of  the  Bishops  of  Uiose  sees  at  that  particolar 
time,  and  thi^  frx)m  them  the  right  passed  on  to  their  successors. 

GHie  election  in  the  church  by  the  clergy  and  people  (''ab 
^iscopis  et  a  plebe")  is  something  distinct  from  the  eariier  civil 
election.  In  my  text  I  have  simply  transferred  to  the  coronation 
of  Harold  the  account  which  we  find  given  of  the  coronation  of 
William.  The  process  is  much  the  same  in  the  later  offices,  down 
to  the  form  for  the  coronation  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  aoeording  to  a 
device  drawn  up  by  thai  prince  himself  (see  Maskell,  73).  The 
hereditary  doctrine  is  set  forth  in  the  strongest  language,  but  the 
prino4>le  of  election  is  put  forth  in  language  equally  strong.  Prince 
Henry  is  spoken  of  aa  ''  rightfiill  and  undoubted  enheritour  by  the 
lawes  of  God  and  man ;"  bat  he  is  also  "  electe,  chosen,  and  required 
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by  all  the  three  estates  of  this  lande  to  take  uppon  hym  the  seid 
coronne  and  royall  dignitie/'  The  assent  of  the  people  is  asked 
in  this  form,  "WoU  ye  serve  at  this  tyme,  and  geve  your  wills 
and  assents  to  the  same  consecration,  enunction,  and  coronacion  % 
Whereunto  the  people  shall  say  with  a  grete  voyoe,  Ye,  ye,  ye ;  So 
be  it ;  Kyng  Henry,  King  Henry.'*  This  is  perhaps  the  last  very 
distinct  case  of  election.  Since  that  time  the  form  has  gradually 
shrunk  up  into  the  mere  recognition  which  is  now  all  that  takes 
place.  Indeed  the  election  itself  can  never  have  been  much  more 
than  a  form.  Such  a  form  allows  no  room  for  the  proposing  and 
supporting  of  opposing  candidates,  such  as  we  know  to  have  some- 
times taken  place  at  royal  elections  (see  voL  i.  pp.  263,  477 ;  ii.  p.  10). 
It  happens  at  a  stage  when  the  King  is  already  fixed  upon,  and 
when  all  that  is  needed  is  his  actual  admission  to  the  kingly 
office.  The  reason  for  going  through  such  a  form  doubtless  was 
that,  as  the  coronation  was  an  ecclesiastical  rite,  it  was  thought  fit 
that  there  should  be  at  least  the  shadow  of  an  ecdesiastical  election^ 
an  election  by  the  clergy,  and  by  the  people  in  their  character,  not 
of  English  freemen  but  of  baptized  men.  The  King-elect  had  been 
already  chosen  to  the  civil  office ;  it  still  needed  the  voice  of  the 
Church,  the  voice  of  the  clergy  and  of  all  Christian  people,  to 
declare  him  worthy  of  the  ecclesiastical  sacrament.  This  ecdesi- 
astical  election  outlived  the  civil  election,  and  it  is  curious  to  trace 
the  steps  by  which  it  dwindled  down  to  the  present  unmeaning 
form. 

It  is  a  most  singular  thing  that  a  prayer  in  the  office  of  ^thelred, 
or  rather  in  an  English  office  older  than  that  of  ^thelred,  should 
have  been  copied  for  a  King  of  the  French  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, without  changing  those  local  formula  which  were  suited 
to  England  only.  This  curious  fiBu;t  was  first  mentioned  by  Selden 
(Titles  of  Honour,  177,  189;  see  also  Maskell,  14).  The  form  in 
^thelred's  office  prays  that  the  King  ''i^tius  r^gni  Anglo-Saxonum 
ecclesiam  deinceps  cum  plebibus  sibi  annexis  ita  enutriat  et  doceat^ 
muniat  et  instruat,  contraque  omnes  visibiles  et  invisibiles  hostea 
idem  potenter  regaliterque  tuse  virtutis  regimen  administret,  ut 
regale  solium,  videlicet  Anglorum  vel  Saxonum  sceptro  [sceptrum], 
non  deserat."  In  the  later  English  forms  the  old  national  names 
are  left  out.  But  in  the  order  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  the 
Fifth  of  France  in  1375  (Selden,  p.  189)  the  latter  part  runs  thua^ 
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"ut  regale  solium,  videlicet  Saxonuni)  Merciorum,  Nordanchim- 
bronim  sceptra,  non  deserat."  Maskell  also  (14)  quotes  another 
French  office,  which  instead  of  the  words  ''totius  regni  Anglo- 
Saxonum  ecclesiam''  reads  ^'totius  Albionis  ecclesiam."  On 
this  he  quotes  Menard  as  arguing  that  the  King  of  the  French 
anciently  had  royal  rights  over  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  that 
he  was  crowned  King  of  the  English.  He  suggests  that  these 
rights  arose  in  the  person  of  Lewis  From-beyond-Sea,  who  might 
inherit  a  claim  to  the  English  Crown  through  his  mother  Ogiva 
(Eadgifn).  See  vol.  i.  p.  183 ;  see  also  Depping,  Expeditions 
Maritimes  des  Normands,  i.  216 ;  Pearson,  Early  and  Middle  Ages, 
i.  188.  (Depping^s  speculations  are  amusing  enough,  though  he 
does  not  go  quite  so  &r  as  Menard.)  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than 
that  the  French  scribes  in  both  cases  copied  English  offices,  and 
seemingly  two  distinct  English  offices,  of  which  that  used  for 
Charles  the  Fifth  would  seem  to  be  older  than  the  office  of  ^thel- 
red.  The  formula  "Saxonum,  Merciorum,  Nordanchimbrorum " 
must  be  older  than  the  simple  form  ''Anglorum  vel  Saxonum." 
The  passage  also  suggests  another  question.  What  are  the  *'  plebes 
annexae,*'  annexed,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Angles 
and  Saxons  ?  Surely  the  reference  is  to  the  dependent  members  of 
the  English  Empire,  a  reference  which  had  much  less  meaning  in 
later  English  offices  and  which  had  ijio  meaning  at  all  in  the 
French. 

With  regard  to  the  unction,  it  strikes  me  that,  according  to  the 
ancient  English  rite,  the  King  was  simply  anointed  on  the  head. 
The  rubric  in  iEthelred's  office  (Maskell,- 19)  copied  in  the  French 
office  (Selden,  116)  is  simply  "hie  unguatur  oleo."  In  the  later 
offices  the  King  is  anointed  on  the  hands,  breast,  shoulders,  and 
elbows,  and  on  the  head  last  of  all.  In  the  very  ancient  office 
printed  by  Maskell  (p.  f6)  from  the  Pontifical  of  Archbishop 
Ecgberht,  the  rubric  is  "  hie  verget  oleum  cum  comu  super  caput 
ipsius,"  but  another  rubric  follows,  ''unus  ex  pontificibus  dicat 
orationem  et  alii  unguant."  This  may  possibly  mean  such  a  mani- 
fold unction  as  we  find  in  the  later  offices,  but  at  any  rate  the  order 
is  di£Perent. 

With  regard  to  the  r^alia,  the  Tapestry  represents  Harold  as 
holding  the  orb,  which  at  a  modem  coronation  is  the  subject  of  a 
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special  ceremonj  and  is  directly  connected  with  tbe  inTestitore 
with  the  "Imperial  mantle"  (Maskell,  114).  Bat  I  do  not  find 
any  form  for  the  delivery  of  the  orb  in  ^thelred's  office.  The 
crown  represented  in  the  Tapestry  seems  to  be  a  crown  c^  flenrs- 
de-lySy  wliich  is  the  form  of  the  crown  worn  by  Eadward  both  on 
his  death-bed  and  in  the  earlier  scenes.  It  differs  firom  that  which 
has  just  before  been  shown  as  offered  to  Harold;  it  differs  also  from 
that  which  Harold  bears  on  his  coins,  and  none  of  than  seems  to 
have  the  cross  on  the  top  to  which  Qodwine  allodes  in  his  speech 
in  the  great  Qemdt  of  1052  (see  yoL  ii.  p.  332). 


NOTE  a   p.  50. 
The  Gharacter  of  Harold's  Qoyesnment. 

I  iCENTiONED  in  a  former  Note  (vol.  iL  p.  536)  that  Florence  of 
Worcester,  while  showing  a  deep  admiration  for  Han^  thrcraghout 
his  career,  keeps  back  his  formal  panegyric  till  he  records  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Crown.  Immediately  after  the  passage  on  which  I  have 
commented  in  three  successiTe  notes,  he  draws  a  picture  describing 
Harold  as  in  every  respect  the  model  of  a  just,  pious>  and  patriotic 
King; 

''Haroldus  .  .  .  ut  r^ni  gubemacnla  susceperat^  l^es  iniquaa 
destruere,  eequas  coepit  condere,  ecclesiarum  et  monasteriorum 
patronus  fieri,  episcopos,  abbates,  monachos,  clericos  colere  simul  ac 
venerari,  pium,  humilem^  a&bilemque  se  bonu  omnibus  exhibere, 
malefeMitore  exosos  habere,  nam  ducibus,  satn^is,  yioecomitibus  et 
suis  in  commune  prsecepit  ministris,  fores,  n^tores,  regni  distur- 
batores  comprehendere  et  pro  patrie  defmsicme  ipsemet  torrd 
manque  desudare.'' 

This  of  course  is  in  some  sense  an  ideal  picture.  That  is  to 
say,  it  does  not  refer  only  to  Harold's  short  reign  as  King.  What 
Florence  really  means  is  tiiat  the  just  and  vigorous  goTemment 
ef  Harold's  earlier  days  was  continued  by  him  after  his  royal 
election.  Florence's  panegyric  of  Harold  the  King  is  in  short 
identical  in  all  its  main  features  with  the  Biographer's  eariier 
panegyric  of  Harold  the  Earl  The  words  of  Florence  are  copied 
by  most  of  the  writers  who  copy  his  account  of  the  election  and 
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coronation,  such  as  Simeon  of  Durham  (1066),  Roger  of  Howden 
(256  B),  Ealph  Higden  (284),  and  the  Ely  History  (ii.  44).  It 
seems  in  short  to  have  become  a  sort  of  formula  with  all  writers 
who  took  the  national  side.  The  strangest  thing  is  when  Knighton 
(2337)  i^ves  it  in  an  abridged  shi^,  as  an  alternative  character 
of  Harold,  after  some  of  the  most  savage  abuse  on  record,  which 
I  shall  presently  have  to  quote. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  abuse  which  the  Norman  writers  hurl  at 
the  newly-chosen  King  is  something  perfectly  frantic.  William  of 
Poitiers,  more  careful  for  England  than  England  was  for  herself, 
tells  us  (146,  Giles)  how  William  delivered  the  kingdom  which  he 
conquered  from  the  proud  and  cruel  yoke  of  Harold  ("  Profecto 
flustulit  a  cervice  ixA  superbum  crudelemque  dominatum  Heraldi ; 
abominandum  tyrannum,  qui  te  servitute  calamitos^  simul  et  igno- 
minioed  premeret,  interemit.  Quod  meritum  in  omni  gente  gratum 
habetur  atque  prsedarum '').  So  Orderic  tells  us  (492  A,  D)  how 
the  reign  which  had  begun  in  perjury  and  usurpation  was  car- 
ried on  in  tyranny  and  wickedness ;  **  Heraldus  Goduini  comitis 
filius  r^pnum  Anglorum  usurpaverat,  jamque  tribus  mensibus  ad 
multorum  detrimentum  peijurio  et  crudeHtate,  aliisque  nequitiis 
poUutus  tenuerat.*'  So,  directly  after;  "Mox  ipse  regnum  quod 
nequiter  invaserat,  horrendis  sceleribus  maculavit."  He  goes  on 
to  add  how  the  righteous  soul  of  Tostig,  whom  he  fancies  to  have 
been  in  England,  was  vexed  by  the  unlawful  deeds  of  his  brother 
(''Tosticus,  Godijuni  comitis  filius,  advertens  Heraldi  fratris  sui 
prsevalere  &cinus,  et  regnum  Anglias  variis  gravari  oppressionibus, 
SBgre  tulit ").  Thi^  kind  of  talk  is  followed  by  Matthew  Paris  (Hist. 
Aug.  L  8),  who  adds  a  very  curious  comparison ;  "  Gives  qui  ab 
Haraldo,  tyranno  et  improbo  exactore,  injustis  exactionibus  et  an- 
gariis,  veluti  ab  altero  Beomredo,  premebantur.''  No  one  but  a 
monk  of  Saint  Alban's  would  have  thought  of  Beomred,  the  usurper 
of  Mercia  in  the  young  days  of  his  own  founder  OfTa,  as  the  type 
of  a  tyrant 

In  the  French  life  of  Eadward  (4445  et  seqq.)  we  b^;in  to  get 
more  details.  AAer  a  little  moralizing,  we  get  a  long  account  of 
Harold's  enormities,  charging  him  pretty  nearly  with  every  vice, 
and  telling  us  how  he  went  on  sinning,  and  how  Eadward  often 
appeared  and  rebuked  him  in  vain.  Then  follows  a  further  list  of 
his  crimes,  some  of  which  are  very  curious ; 
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Doners  cum  tisurer  amasse, 
De  gent  reindre  ne  B^alaase, 
Cum  vetcunte  al  eachecker 
Set  pur  deners  acunter ; 
Armes  e  chivalerie 


Del  tut  de8|Ht  e  ufaKe ; 
Da  ke$toire$  rCenquert,  fi'm  oi, 
Ne  cCanciene  getU  un  mot. 
Marchand  meuz  ke  prince  pert ; 
K*of  sea  fiutieus  feireB  quert.** 

{vr.  4491-4500.) 


The  complamt  against  Harold  for  neglect  of  historical  study  mi^t 
sorely  be  retorted  on  Eadward's  panegyrists  and  his  own  calam- 
niators.  But  there  is  something  very  odd,  something  doubtless 
characteristic  of  the  Sheriffs  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  in  the 
picture  of  the  King  sitting  *'like  a  Sheriff  at  the  exchequer,'^ 
counting  over  his  money.  (Compare  Koger  of  Wendover,  ii.  17, 
where,  describing  the  all^fed  fiscal  extortions  of  Walcher,  Biidiop  of 
Durham,  he  speaks  of  him  as  '' yicecomitis  agens  vices.*^  This 
charge  of  avarice  we  shall  come  across  again,  and  it  perhaps 
contains  a  certain  ground-work  of  truth.  Thot  is  to  say,  the 
threatening  aspect  of  the  times,  especially  after  Eadward*s  lavish 
expenditure  on  ecclesiastical  objects,  called  f(^  a  prudent  economy, 
which  was  sure  to  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  understand  what 
is  meant  by  Harold's  contempt  for  arms  and  chivalry,  which  is 
found  also  in  an  earlier  and  shorter  revilement  of  him  (tv.  4283— 
4310).  It  cannot  mean  contempt  of  the  specially  Norman  chivalry, 
as  the  word  is  in  this  very  passage  applied  to  Harold's  own 
prowess.  For  the  poet  goes  on  to  set  forth  Harold's  strength  and 
courage  in  strong  terms,  though  he  adds  that  his  Irightfnl  wicked- 
ness made  his  *'  chivalry  "  of  no  use  to  him. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  Knighton's  portrait  6i  Harold's  kingly 
government;  here  it  is  in  full  (2339).  Harold  has  just  been 
crowned  by  Ealdred ; 

''Iste  devenit  nimis  elatus  et  cupidus  in  coUectione  auri  et 
argenti  et  thesaurorum,  nee  aliqua/ra  uxorem  dwsere  vduit,  sed  vi 
oppressit  filias  baronura  et  procerum  et  militum  de  regno,  quod  ipai 
segre  ferebant.  Et  de  forestis  suis  tantam  ferocitatem  et  severi- 
tatem  ergo  adjacentes  nobiliores  exercuit,  quod  quamplures,  ad- 
nihilavit  et  multos  depauperavit.  Nee  mirum^  quamvis  ex  his  et 
ex  aliis  nimis  odiosus  devenit  populis  suis." 

This  charge  of  cruel  enforcement  of  forest  laws  might  almost 
seem  to  have  been  transferred  from  William  to  Harold.  It  reminds 
one  of  some  of  the  doings  of  Charles  the  First  in  Essex.    It  is 
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a  chai^  wbich  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (Hist..  Aug.  Sax.  346)  has 
not  scrupled  to  repeat,  but,  as  Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson  (i.  362)  truly  says, 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  for  it  except  the  assertion  of 
this  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century.  On  the  words  in  Italics  I  shall 
have  to  speak  again.  In  those  which  follow  Knighton  might  seem 
to  have  drawn  his  portrait  from  King  John,  and,  to  carry  out 
the  analogy,  as  Lewis  was  then,  so  William  is  now  implored  to 
come  over  to  England  as  a  deHverer ; 

"Et  ideo  pars  comitum  et  baronum  adinvicem  conferebant, 
dicentes  non  ipsum  esse  fortune  deditum,  nee  vemm  esse  Begem 
sed  per  intrusionem  erectum,  et  ideo  infauste  regere  populum  suum. 
Et  mandaverunt  WiUielmo  Duci  Normanniee,  qui  Bastardus  vocatus 
est,  eo  quod  ante  celebrationem  matrimonii  natus  sit,  ut  in  Angliam 
veniret  eorum  consilio  et  auxilio  jus  r^ni  prosequuturus,  fece- 
runtque  ei  fidelem  securitatem  veniendi ;  et  consensit.'' 

Immediately  after  all  this  comes  Florence's  panegyric,  cut  a  little 
shorty  as  an  alternative  picture. 

I  will  wind  up  my  extracts  with  a  sketch  of  Harold's  accession, 
reign,  and  end,  given  by  Matthew  Paris  in  another  work,  the 
Abbreviatio  Chronicomm,  iii.  169;  '' Defuncto  igitur  gloriosissimo 
rege  ac  Dei  confessore  Edwardo,  Heraldus,  Oodwini  comitis  filius 
ignobilis  et  peijums,  statim  r^^um  invasit,  seipsum  coronavit. 
Qui  cum  anno  integro  nondum  regnSsset,  ah  hominibus  suis  merito 
derelictus  et  exosns,  spiculo  confossus  in  capite  ultore  Deo,  apud 
Hastingum  obiit  miserabiliter  interfectus.  Et  apud  Waltham 
traditus  sepultursB,  quia  rex  qualisqualis  exstiterat,  et  in  armis 
strenuissimus."  It  shows  how  thoroughly  calumny  had  done  its 
work  when  so  patriotic  a  writer  could  talk  in  this  strain. 

After  these  general  charges  against  Harold,  it  is  only  right  to 
extract  some  entries  firom  Domesday,  in  which  Harold  is  described 
as  seizing  the  lands  of  certain  persons  after  his  accession  to  the 
Crown.  Three  of  them  are  in  the  same  shire  and  page  (Hamp- 
shire, 38)  ; 

"Leman  tenuit  in  paragio  de  Bege  R  Heraldus  abstulit  ei 
quando  regnum  invasit,  et  misit  in  firm4  sdi,  et  adhuc  ibi  est" 

"  Leman  tenuit  de  Gknlwino  Comite.  Heraldus  quando  regnabat 
abstulit  ei,  et  in  sod  firmft  misit,  et  adhuc  est  ibi.  Ipse  Leman 
non  potuit  recedere  quo  voluit." 
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'' Godwin  tenuit  dp  Bege  E.  in  paragio,  nee  aKenbi  poterat 
recedere.  Henldus  abstulit  ei  et  in  firmi  8u&  mkii.   Adhnc  eei  ibL" 

Another  case  is  in  Oloucestershirey  162  6,  wbere,  after  lands  once 
held  by  a  certain  .^Hfiic  which  were  then  held  by  the  King,  is 
entered,  ''Has  t.  terras  abstnlit  Heraldns  Gomes  poet  mortem 
regis  E." 

It  is  of  conrse  open  to  any  one  who  is  so  inclined  to  nse  these 
passages  in  support  of  the  charge  of  private  Bpoliati<m  which  is 
brought  against  Harold,  among  the  other  charges  in  the  French 
life.  Thos  much  I  said  in  my  first  edition,  and  since  then  Mr. 
C.  H.  Pearson  (North  British  Review,  April,  1870)  has  certainly 
made  the  most  of  the  two  cases  which  I  then  quoted.  With  him  tibey 
become  "  two  manors  which  Harold  tock  from  their  oumer  Leman;" 
as  in  the  same  breath,  seemingly  not  having  read  the  Bishop's  own 
account,  he  ventures  to  speak  of  "  ]^hop  Giso,  whose  see  he  had 
phmdered"  But  it  is  quite  dear  that  we  do  not  know  enough 
about  the  matter  to  justify  us  in  condemning  Harold  for  dealings, 
some  of  them  witii  his  own  tenants,  which  may  have  been  perfectly 
legal  and  honest.  The  entry  does  not  even  vmtore  to  call  the 
occupations  "ugust,"  as  it  does  with  regard  to  Harold's  occupa- 
tions of  Ghurch-lands  in  Herefordshire,  and  also  with  r^pard  to 
many  cases  where  Normans  had  taken  lands  frrnn  Englishmen  and 
from  one  another.  At  any  rate,  if  any  wrong  was  done  by  Harold, 
it  was  not  redressed  by  his  successor.  At  the  time  of  the  Survey 
the  lands  were  held,  not  by  Leman  and  Godwine  or  by  theiir 
descendants,  but  by  King  WiUiam. 

These  entries  are  hardly  enough  to  make  ns  set  aside  the 
portrait  of  Harold's  government  given  us  by  Florence  in  fieivour 
of  that  given  by  the  French  Biographer  and  by  Ejughton.  And 
I  believe  that  th^  are  the  only  corroborative  evidence  for  that 
portrait  that  can  be  found.  On  the  use  of  the  word  "  regnabat "  as 
applied  to  Harold,  an  use  unique  in  Domesday,  I  shall  have  to 
speak  in  another  volume. 

NOTE  H.   p.  53. 
The  Coikaoe  of  Habold. 

Too  much  must  not  be  made  of  the  word  pax  on  the  omna 
of  Harold.    The  word  in  various  spellings,  pax,  paox,  paxs,  appears 
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t>n  the  coins  of  various  Kings  from  Cnut  to  Henry  the  First. 
Still  it  is  remarkable  that  the  coins  of  Harold  are  singularly 
common,  considering  the  shortness  of  his  reign,  and  that,  if 
I  rightly  understand  my  numismatic  authorities,  all  his  coins 
bear  this  legend,  while  with  the  other  Kings  it  is  only  occasional, 
and  with  some  of  them,  as  with  Cnut,  very  rare.  I  may  add  that 
Harold  seems  to  have  been  the  only  King  who  could  always  spell 
the  word  right.  Ingenious  men  have  puzded  themselves  to  find 
out  some  special  allusion  in  the  word,  as,  in  the  case  of  the  coins  of 
Cnut,  to  the  agreement  between  Cnut  and  £admund  for  the  division 
of  the  Kingdom,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  cmns  of  Eadward  and 
Harold,  to  the  agreements  made  at  the  restoration  of  Qodwine. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  word  in  any  case  implies  anything  more 
than  the  obvious  rdigious  or  moral  sentiment  which  it  sets  fortL 
But  it  is  certainly  striking  to  find  that  sentiment  so  constantly 
expressed  on  the  coins  of  the  King  who,  above  all  others,  needed 
peace,  and  who>  throng  the  aggressions  of  others,  so  utterly  failed 
to  find  it 

On  the  whole  matter  see  Ruding's  Annals  of  the  Coinage, 
i.  137-166  (3rd  ed.),  and  voL  iii.  pL  26.  I  have  also  to  thank  Mr. 
Leicester  Warren  for  some  private  information  contained  in  a  letter 
to  him  from  Mr.  John  Evans. 

I  am  afiraid  of  getting  out  of  my  depth  when  talking  of  either 
coins  or  crowns,  but  I  cannot  help  noticing  the  marked  difierence 
between  the  urched  crown  set  with  pearls  which  appears  on  the 
coins  of  Harold  and  the  singular  kind  of  cap  which  is  the  com- 
monest amcmg  the  many  head-pieces  affected  by  Eadward.  (See 
Bnding,  iii.  pi.  25,  and  Selden,  Titles  of  Honour,  133,  134.)  Is  it 
possible  that  the  monastic  saint  preferred  the  helm  of  the  warrior, 
while  the  hero,  in  the  same  iq>irit  which  dictated  the  legend  on  the 
coin,  dioee  to  appear  in  the  garb  of  a  peaceful  ruler  t 

NOTE  I.  p.  57. 
Ths  Oppositiok  (yr  NoBTHuicBSRLAin)  TQ  Habold's 

ACOKSSION. 

This  story  is  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which 
one  authority  fills  up  gaps  in  another,  and  also  of  the  way  in  which 
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important  facts  sometimes  lurk  in  authorities  which  are  not  of  the 
first  rank.  The  Ahingdon  and  Worcester  Chronicles  hoth  hegin 
their  account  of  the  year  1066  with  Harold's  coming  firom  Toric  to 
Westminster  for  the  Easter  Festival  (''On  )>issum  geare  com  Harold 
cyng  of  Eoforwic  to  Westmjnstre  to  )>am  Eastran'').  There  is  not 
a  word  ahout  his  going  to  York  or  ahout  the  cause  that  took 
him  there.  This  we  learn  only  from  the  account  in  William  of 
Malmeshury's  Life  of  Wulfstan  (Angl.  Sacr.  li.  253),  which  we  thus 
see  that  we  can  fully  trust  for  the  main  outline  of  the  story.  The 
jealousy  of  the  North  against  the  South  is  admirably  described ; 
only  the  narrative  is  confused  by  a  notion  that  Tostig  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter.  William  of  Malmesbury  seems  never 
to  have  fidly  made  up  his  mind  where  Tostig  was  at  the  time 
of  Harold's  accession.  His  account  of  the  whole  business  runs 
thus; 

"  Qurnto  anno  coUati  Wlstano  Episcopatiis  Rex  Edwardus  fato 
functus  ingens  seminarium  discordisereliquit  Anglise;  hincHaroldo, 
inde  Willelmo  Gomite  NormannisB,  legitimo  cam  jure  clamantibus. 
Et  tunc  quidem  Haraldus,  vel  favore  impetrati  vel  vi  extortd 
corond,  regnum  paullo  minus  totum  obtinuit.  Soli  Northamhumbri 
magnum  et  gentile  tumentes  interim  pareredistulere,  Aquilonalem 
cervicositatem  Australi,  ut  dictitabant,  mollitiei  subjugare  non 
dignati.  Animabat  eos  ad  tyrannidem,  et  insolentii  sui  ingentes 
eorum  alebat  spiritus,  Tostinus  ejusdem  Begis  frater,  nee  fortitudine 
degener,  si  ardens  ingenium  tranquillis  studiis  applicare  maluisset. 
Qui  postmodum  in  e&dem  provincid  cum  Haraldo  Bege  Nor^;a- 
noruro,  quern  in  suffragium  adsciverat,  csesus  poenas  inconsultft 
animositatis  p^endit.  Sed  hsec  posterius.  Tunc  vero  Haraldus 
eo  profecturuSy  ut  contumaciam  eorum  lenioribus  curaret  remediis, 
quandoquidem  ferro  frangere  consilium  non  erat^  sanctum  virum 
secum  adduxit.  Sic  enim  fama  sanctitatis  ejus  etiam  ad  abditis- 
simas  penetraverat  gentes,  ut  nullam  non  arrogantiam  molliturus 
crederetur.  Nee  vero  citra  opinionem  rei  fiiit  eventus.  Namque 
illi  populi  ferro  indomabiles,  semper  quiddam  magnum  a  proavis 
spirantes,  pro  reverentii  in  jura  Haraldi  facile  concesserunt.  Et 
profecto  persever^ssent,  nisi  eos  Tostinus,  ut  dixi,  averteret." 

This  piece  of  history  is  not  only  valuable  in  itself^  but  it  also 
helps  us  to  the  origin  of  a  misrepresentation.  We  have  seen  Orderic 
(see  above,  p.  606)  asserting  that  part  of  the  English  nation  never 
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submitted  to  Harold  at  all,  while  the  rest  submitted  only  un- 
willingly. This  misstatement  is  clearly  an  exaggeration  of  the  fact 
that  Northumberland  did  for  a  short  time  refuse  to  acknowledge 
him.  This  same  fact  may  quite  possibly  be  at  the  bottom  of  those 
other  stories  about  Harold's  oppression  and  tyranny  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  many.  Orderic  goes  on  to  tell  us  (492  C)  that, 
though  some  powerful  men  (*' potentiorum  nonnuUi'')  refused 
obedience,  yet  Eadwine  and  Morkere  were  zealous  partizans  of 
one  whom  he  seems  to  look  on  as  already  their  brother-in-law 
{"  Eduuinus  vero  et  Morcarus  Gomites,  filii  Algari  prsdcipui  Con- 
sulis,  Heraldo  familiaritate  adhseserunt,  eumque  juvare  toto  cona- 
mine  nisi  sunt,  eo  quod  ipse  Edgivam  sororem  eorum  uxorem 
habebat").  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  were  openly  concerned 
in  the  resistance  of  Northumberland,  though  one  certainly  is  in- 
clined to  put  their  names  for  the  name  of  Tostig  in  William  of 
Malmesbmys  account;  but^e  know  how  they  acted  before  the 
year  was  out. 

It  is  doubtless  on  the  strength  of  this  passage  of  Orderic  that 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  ventured  to  write  (Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  362); 
'*  Some  portions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dominions  never  seem  to  have 
submitted  to  Harold.  In  others  a  sullen  obedience  was  extorted 
from  the  people,  merely  because  they  had  not  power  enough  to 
raise  any  other  king  to  the  throne."  In  the  page  before  he  had 
said,  '*  If  our  authorities  are  correct,  Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, but  who  had  been  suspended  by  the  Pope,  was  the  only 
prelate  who  acknowledged  his  authority."  Now,  unless  Sir  Francis 
merely  meant  that  Harold  never  received  the  homage  of  Malcolm, 
the  only  ground  for  saying  that  any  part  of  "the  Anglo-Saxon 
dominions"  refused  to  acknowledge  Harold  is  the  story  of  the 
resistance  of  Northumberland  given  by  William  of  Malmesbury. 
But  it  is  an  essential  part  of  that  story  that  the  resistance  of 
Northumberland  was  peaceably  overcome  by  Harold  with  the  help 
of  Saint  Wul&tan.  That  is  to  say,  instead  of  all  the  prelates 
except  Stigand  refusing  to  acknowledge  Harold's  authority,  the 
holiest  prelate  of  the  time  i^pears  as  Harold's  most  zealous 
partisan.  The  two  parts  of  the  story  hang  inseparably  together. 
If  we  believe  that  part  of  Fingland  for  a  while  refused  allegiance  to 
Harold,  we  must  also  believe  that  the  sainted  Bishop  of  Worcester 
was  his  most  loyal  sal^ject 
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I  should  aot  have  enlarged  on  any  fi^ults  in  a  work  of  Sir  Francis 
Falgcaye  which  was  written  thirty  years  before  hia  death,  and  which 
certainly  does  not  represent  the  latest  lights  of  that  great  scholar, 
if  the  worst  parts  of  his  early  work  had  not  been  so  unwisely 
rq>rinted  as  st(^>-gi4ps  between  the  fragments  of  that  later  W(H*k  <rf 
his  which  every  student  of  these  times  ought  to  have  beside  him. 


NOTE  K.  p.  62. 
The  Date  of  the  Mabbiage  of  Habold  and  Ealdotth. 

There  is  no  direct  statement  to  be  found  anywhere  as  to  the 
date  of  the  marriage  of  Harold  and  Ealdgyth.  The  different  ac- 
counts which  we  have,  not  one  of  them  of  first  rate  authority,  all 
connect  the  death  of  Grufiydd  and  the  second  marriage  of  his 
widow  (see  vol.  iL  p.  659),  as  if  no  g^;^  time  had  passed  between 
the  two  events.  Still  there  are  one  or  two  hints,  none  of  them 
perhaps  of  any  great  strength  singly,  but  having  together  a  cumu- 
lative force,  which  make  it  most  likdy  that  the  marriage  took 
place  after  Harold's  coronation. 

I.  One  of  the  fullest  of  the  accounts  of  Ealdgyth,  which  I  quoted 
in  vol.  ii.  p.  660,  is  that  of  Beoott  de  Ste.  More,  no  great  authority 
certainly.  He,  it  will  be  remembered,  places  the  death  of  Gru%dd, 
and  therefore  the  marriage  of  his  widow,  after  Harold's  ac- 
cession. As  to  the  death  of  Grufiydd  he  is  of  course  wrong,  but  it 
is  quite  possible  that  he  may  have  given  the  right  date  to  the 
marriage,  and  may  have  wrongly  inferred  that  the  death  (^Qru^dd 
must  have  happened  a  short  time  before  it. 

a.  What  more  immediately  concerns  us  at  this  point  is  that  none 
of  the  accounts  of  Harold's  coronati<m  contains  any  mention  of 
Ealdgyth,  unless  the  expressimi  of  Orderic  (quoted  in  voL  iL  p.  660), 
which  follows  almost  immediately  after  his  account  of  the  corona- 
tion, and  which  might  be  understood  to  imply  that  Harold  was 
already  married,  be  taken  ss  an  ezc^>tion.  The  words  of  Orderio 
however  do  not  seem  decisive.  Neither  of  course  is  the  abs^ice  of 
*  any  mention  of  Ealdgyth's  coronation  decisive  the  other  way,  but  it 
is  worth  mentioning  among  other  hints. 

3.  In  none  of  the  accounts  of  the  messages  which  passed  between 
William  and  Harold  after  Harold's  coronation  is  there  a  single 
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word  implying  that  Harold  was  already  married,  thongh  some 
mention  of  his  mairiage  would  have  been  mudi  to  the  purpose. 
And  several  of  the  versiona  imply  that  Harold  oould  have  married 
William's  dangfater  even  after  hia  coronation.    Waoe  (Roman  de 
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The  political  motive  of  the  marriage  would  be  the  same,  what- 
ever was  its  date.  It  must  have  been  an  attempt  to  secure 
the  fidelity  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere.  The  most  obvious  time 
for  it  therefore  is  the  time  of  H£u*old's  acknowledgement  by  the 
Northumbrians. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess  whether  it  is  to  this  marriage  or  to 
anything  else  that  Mr.  C.  E.  Pearson  (North  British  Review,  April , 
1870,  p.  66)  refers  when  he  says  that  "to  ruin  Tostig's  chances, 
Harold  had  raised  the  less  capable  rival  Edwin  to  a  perilous  height 
of  power/'  Eadwine  simply  kept  under  Harold  the  post  which  he 
had  held  under  Eadward. 


NOTE  L.  p.  66. 
The  Political  Position  op  thb  Ladt  Eadotth. 

I  AM  not  aware  of  any  mention  of  Eadgyth  in  any  English  writer 
between  the  death  of  Eadward  and  her  own  death  (Chronn.  Wig. 
Petrib.  1076 ;  Fl.  Wig.  1074).  The  accounts  of  the  latter  event 
however  show  that  Winchester  was  her  dwelling-place,  and  that  she 
was  in  high  honour  with  William. 

I  think  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  Winchester  (see  vol.  L  p.  304 ) 
was  part  of  the  morning-gift,  first  of  Emma  and  then  (by  reversion 
or  by  the  despoiling  of  Emma)  of  Eadgyth.  It  is  plain  that  the 
city  was  the  usual  dwelling-place  of  each  of  the  widowed  Ladies  in 
her  widowhood.  That  Winchester  was  the  morning-gift  of  Eadgyth 
is  distinctly  asserted  by  Quy  of  Amiens  (see  above,  p.  540). 

There  are  several  signs  that  Eadgyth  was  not  thoroughly 
loyal  towards  England.  The  only  direct  statements  to  that  effect 
are  certainly  to  be  found  only  in  very  suspicious  sources,  bnt^ 
weighing  one  thing  with  another,  they  seem  not  to  be  wholly  with- 
out likelihood.  William  of  Poitiers,  in  the  midst  of  his  savage 
abuse  of  Harold  (126),  adds,  '^Oermana  quoque,  iUi  moribua  ah- 
aimUUma,  quum  armis  non  valeret,  votis  impugnabat  et  consilio. 
.  •  •  Yoluit  autem  virUis  prudevUicB  femina,  intelligens  honesta 
quffilibet  et  vitS  colens,  Willelmum  Anglis  dominari."  So  the 
Hyde  writer  (290)  says  distinctly,  "  Haroldus,  defuncto  Edwardo, 
mox  regnum  Anglorum,  contradicente  EdithS  Beginfi  sorore  sufi, 
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usurpavit."     I  do  not  quite  understand  what  the  writer  of  the 
French  Life  means  when  he  says  (4075)  that  Harold 

**  Pur  la  reine  Ediih  sa  suer 
Fu  cremuz  e  amez  de  cuer.*' 

When  we  remember  Eadgyth's  preference  for  Tostig  and  her 
alleged  share  in  one  of  his  worst  crimes,  we  may  perhaps  think 
it  quite  possible  that  she  was  no  loyal  subject  of  Harold.  We 
may  even  be  led  to  see  a  special  meaning  in  the  earnest  request 
made  by  Eadward  on  his  death-bed,  that  she  should  lose  nothing 
of  her  rights  and  honours  (see  above,  p.  13).  And,  when  Tostig 
had  fallen,  she  may  even  have  looked  to  William  as  being  in 
some  sort  his  avenger.  She  may  also,  at  an  earlier  time, 
have  fallen  under  the  baneful  fascination  of  her  husband's  foreign 
favourites.  And  the  Norman  account,  strange  as  it  sounds, 
derives  a  certain  support  from  its  very  strangeness.  It  is  the 
kind  of  thing  which  no  one  would  have  been  likely  to  think  of, 
if  there  had  not  been  some  real  ground-work  for  it.  And  the 
honour  shown  to  Eadgyth  by  William,  and  the  respect  with  which  she 
is  always  treated  by  Norman  writers,  are  in  themselves  suspicious. 
It  was  of  course  the  obvious  policy  of  William,  representing  him- 
self as  he  did  as  the  lawful  successor  of  Eadward,  to  show  every 
respect  to  the  widow  of  his  predecessor.  But  when  we  remember 
that  that  widow  was  also  the  sister  of  Harold,  it  is  hardly  honour- 
able to  her  that  William  was  able  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  this  kind. 
The  other  female  members  of  her  family  found  that  England  under 
William  was  no  place  for  them.  But  while  her  mother,  her  sister, 
her  nieces,  were  all  in  banishment,  Eadgyth  sat  quietly  at  Win- 
chester, enjoying  all  the  honours  of  the  Old  Lady.  In  fact  her 
character  is  a  riddle  from  beginning  to  end,  and  her  relations  to  her 
brothers  are  almost  as  mysterious  as  her  relations  to  her  husband. 

NOTE  M.  p.  67. 

The  Affaibs  op  the  Abbey  of  Ely  at  the  time  of 

Harold's  Acoessiok. 

There  are  several  points  worth  notice  ~in  the  condition  of  the 
Abbey  of  Ely  at  the  time  of  Harold's  election  which  it  may  be  as 
well  to  speak  of  in  the  same  place. 

Abbot  Wulfric,  according  to  the  Ely  history  (ii.  36),  was  ap* 
VOL.  ni.  t  t 
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pmnted  by  Eadward  in  the  year  1045,  and  he  is  desoribed  as  being 
the  King's  kinsman ;  "  Bex  Edwardus  Wlfricum  cognaium  suum 
abbatem  ad  jam  dictum  coenobium  apud  Wintoniam  assumpsit, 
ibique  a  Stigando  Dorobernensi  archiepiscopo  benedici  fecit,  tertio 
regni  sui  anno,  ab  lucamatione  vero  Domini  millesimo  quad- 
ragesimo  quinto."  The  writ  then  follows,  which  is  also  printed  in 
Cod.  DipL  iv.  226,  addressed,  according  to  a  common  form,  to  the 
Bishops,  Earls,  Sheriffs,  and  Thegns  generally  of  every  shire  where 
the  abbey  had  lands.  The  abbotship  is  given  by  the  Eing*s  grant, 
just  like  a  bishoprick  ("  Ic  kyj)e  eow  Jjset  ic  habe  geunnen  Wlfirfce 
]>8et  abbotrice  in  Hely  on  eallen  ]>ingen,''  &c.). 

This  appointment  made  at  Winchester  would  probably  be  made 
in  the  Easter  Gem6t  of  1044,  perhaps  about  the  time  when  Abbot 
Siward  was  appointed  Coadjutor- Archbishop  to  Eadsige  (see  vol 
ii.  p.  68).  But  there  are  one  or  two  points  of  difficulty.  That 
Stigand  should  be  called  Archbishop  before  his  time  by  a  writer 
living  long  after  is  not  wonderfuL  But  one  does  not  see  how  he 
came  to  be  performing  an  episcopal  act  over  an  abbot  whose  church 
was  not  in  either  of  his  successive  dioceses,  and  at  a  time  (see  vol. 
ii.  p.  71)  when  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  was  in  possession  of  a 
diocese  at  alL  There  is  also  something  puzzling  in  tiie  descrip- 
tion of  Wulfric,  as  of  several  other  persons,  as  Eong  Eadward's 
kinsman.  We  have  seen  Earl  Odda  so  described  (see  voL  IL  p. 
158)  and  Bishop  Budolf  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  119),  and  we  also  find  the 
same  name  given  to  no  less  a  person  than  Saint  Eadmund  of 
East  Anglia  himself.  See  Cod.  DipL  ii.  225,  226.  Was  Wulfric 
one  of  the  house  of  iEthelwine,  and  was  that  house  looked  on  as 
connected  with  Eadward  through  the  first  marriage  of  his  grand- 
mother .^Elfthryth  1 

I  infer  that  Wulfric  died  shortly  before  the  death  of  Eadward 
from  the  words  "  mortuo  nuper  Wlfrico  patre  "  in  Hist.  Elien.  iL 
43.  The  historian  gives  two  accounts  of  the  appointment  of 
Thurstan.  In  the  second,  in  c.  43,  he  merely  says  that  Harold 
''mox  aooepto  r^no,  Turstanum  in  Ely,  mortuo  nuper  Wlfrico 
patre,  ejusdem  monasterii  oonstituit  abbatem,  virum  probata  vir- 
tutis  et  abstinentite,  AngUce  et  Latine  sufficienter  a  puero  ipso  in 
loco  edoctum.''  The  earlier  account  in  c.  41  runs  thus;  ''Poet 
decessum  vero  abbatis  Wlfrici,  Stigandus  Dorobemise  archiq>i- 
Bcopus,  abbatiam  de  Ely,  sed  et  episcopatus  atque  abbatias  sibi 
assumpsit  plurimas,  et  gratid  utriusque  domini  sui,  Edwardi  scilicet 
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et  Haroldi  reg^um,  eas.propriis  pastoribus  yiduatas  quamdiu  vohiit 
in  8U&  mano  tenuit,  et  quibus  voluit  personis  conferebat.  Nam 
Wintoniensem,  GlastonienBem,  Sancti  Albani,  et  Saiicti  Augostini, 
et  filjensem  ante  Tuntanum  abbatem,  abbatias  in  mana  sod  re- 
ceperat,  et  velut  proprias  possidebat.  Ipso  quoque  suggerente, 
Haroldus,  qui  regni  sceptra  tenebat,  ipsum  Turstanum  ab  eodem 
Stigando  benedici  fecit" 

With  this  benediction  of  Thurstan  by  Stigand  we  may  compare 
the  benediction  of  iEthelsige  by  Stigand  in  1061  (see  vol.  iL  p. 
451).  Compare  also  ^thelsige's  pluralities  at  Canterbury  and 
Ramsey  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  452),  and  the  strange  story  about  Stigand 
himself  holding  the  abbey  of  Gloucester  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  674).  Com- 
pare also  the  case  of  Ealdred  at  Winchcombe  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  361), 
and  the  vast  pluralities  of  Abbot  Leofric  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  348). 
Nevertheless  I  conceive  that  there  is  here  a  good  deal  of  exaggera- 
tion as  to  Stigand's  pluralities.  The  abbey  of  Winchester,  meaning 
seemingly  the  New  Minster,  seems  to  be  confounded  with  the 
bishoprick.  We  know  the  succession  of  Abbots  of  New  Minster 
(see  vol  ii.  p.  681),  among  whom  Stigand  does  not  occur,  and  of 
Saint  Swithhun's  he  was  necessarily  Abbot  as  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
And  if  Stigand  ever  held  any  of  the  other  abbeys  spoken  of,  it 
must  have  been  for  the  shortest  possible  time.  We  have  seen  the 
regular  succession  of  Abbots  at  Glastonbury  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  360), 
and  also  at  Saint  Augustine's  in  the  person  of  i£thelsige,  men- 
tioned just  above  as  blessed  by  Stigand  himself.  Neither  do  I 
find  any  mention  of  an  incumbency  of  Stigand  in  the  local  history 
of  Saint  Alban's. 

The  detention  by  Stigand  of  lands  belonging  to  the  abbey  of 
Ely,  18  asserted  in  the  local  history,  ii.  41;  "Stigandus,  quamvia 
substituto  illic  abbate,  caussas  eeclesise  agebat^  sed  quasdam  illiuA 
optimas  possessiones,  sicut  Liber  Terrarum  insinuat,  ad  maximum 
loci  dispendium  retinuit.''  The  reference  is  most  likely  to  Domes- 
day, where  we  read,  under  Cambridgeshire  (189  6),  "Hoc  manerium 
[Ditone]  jacuit  in  secdesia  S.  Edeldridse  de  Ely  T.  R  E.,  sed 
Stigandus  archiepiscopus  eum  inde  sumpsit;  homines  de  hun- 
dreda  nesciunt  quomodo."  I  do  not  quite  know  what  is  meant  by 
''  caussas  ecclesisB  agebot,"  unless  it  be  that  Stigand,  while  robbing 
the  house  himself  defended  it  against  other  people. 

The  charge  here  brought  against  Stigand  is  the  same  as  that 
which  was  dso  brought  against  Archbishop  Ealdred  and  Bishop 

T  t  a 
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MUwe&rA.  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  6g,  464,  551,  552.  But  there  is  an 
entrj  in  Domesday  which  may  perhaps  suggest  another  view  of 
his  conduct.  In  foL  40  6  we  read  of  certain  lands  in  Hampshire 
which  ''  abbatia  de  Ely  tenuit  de  Stigando  Archiepiscopo  T.  IL  E.," 
but  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  belonged  to  the  see  of 
Winchester.  K  these  were  any  part  of  the  lands  in  question^ 
Stigand's  appropriation  of  them  may  have  been  simply  the  re- 
sumption of  a  lease. 

The  abbey  of  Ely  had  at  this  time  a  somewhat  remarkable 
inmate.    This  was  one  Osmund,  who  had  been  a  Bishop  in  Sweden, 
reminding  one  of  Eadward's  kinsman   Rudolf  who  had  been  a 
Bishop  in  Norway,  and  whom  Eadward  quartered  on  the  monks  of 
Abingdon  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  119).     The  Ely  historian  (ii.  43)  speaks 
of  Osmund  with  great  reverence,  but  Adam  of  Bremen  (iii.  14) 
calls  him  ''acephalus"  and  "girovagus,"  and   charges  him  with 
teaching  false  doctrine.     He  seems  to  have  tried  to  set  himself  up 
as  an  independent  Metropolitan  of  Sweden,  in  opposition  to  tlie  see 
of  Hamburg.     When   he   was  refused   consecration  at   Rome,  he 
obtained  it  ''a  quodam  Polani®  archiepiscopo/'  that  is,  it  would 
seem,  from  Stephen,  Archbishop  of  Qnesen  from  1038  to  1059. 
He  came  back  to  Sweden,  professing  to  have  been  consecrated  by 
the    Pope    as    Archbishop    of    Sweden.     When    papal    Legates, 
members  of  the  church  of  Bremen,  came  to  complain,  he  wrought 
so  upon  King  Emund  and  the  Swedish  people,  that  the  Legates 
were  sent  away  as  not  having  proper  credentials  ("  Solitis  populum 
regemque  impulit  delis,  ut  legati  repellerentur,  quasi  non  habentes 
sigillum  Apostolici ").    At  last  (Adam,  iii.  70)  the  famous  Adalbert, 
Archbishop  of  Hamburg    (1043-1072),    the    early   guardian   of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  held  a  visitation  of  Scandinavia  by  authority 
of  Pope  Alexander  the  Second,   and   quietly  removed  ("dimisit 
hilaris'')  several  irregularly  ordained  Bishops,  including  Osmund. 
This  must  have  been   between   106 1    and   1065.     Osmund  came 
to  England  and   won  great   favour  with   Eadward  and  with  all 
the  great  men  of  the  land,  but,  charmed  with  the  piety  of  the 
monks  of  Ely  and  their  Abbot,  he  withdrew  to  their  house,  joined 
their  brotherhood,  and  discharged  episcopal  functions  among  them 
— an  early  case,  like  that  of  Rudolf,  of  a  Bishop  in  partibuB,     He 
died  in  Thurstan's  time,   and  was  buried  at  Ely  and  afterwards 
translated. 
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NOTE  N.   p.  71. 
Thb  Comet  of  1066. 

This  comet  evidently  made  the  deepest  impression  in  every  part 
of  Europe.  It  is  recorded  in  nearly  every  chronicle  everywhere, 
and  it  is  very  generally,  even  by  men  who  have  no  special  con- 
nexion either  with  England  or  with  Normandy,  accepted  as  a 
presage  of  the  Conquest  of  England.  Our  usual  English  and 
Norman  authorities  record  it  also ;  but  I  have  preferred  to  collect 
a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  entries  in  the  annals  of  more  distant 
countries.  I  will  give  some  specimens  from  the  writers  of  Ger- 
many, of  Southern  Gaul,  and  of  Italy. 

The  Chronicle  of  Saint  Audrew  at  Cambray  (Pertz,  vii.  537)  has 
a  most  remarkable  entry ; 

"De  bello  in  Anglid  facto.  Anno  autem  Dei  Christi  1066  ad 
occidentalem  plagam  unus  ex  cometis  admodum  visu  terribilis, 
crinitos  radios  velut  flammigeras  hastas  emittens,  vespere  solem 
sequens  per  octodecim  dies  apparuit.  Quod  genus  sideris  quod 
erunt  bella  aut  famem  aut  pestilentiam  portendere  solet.  Hoc 
regni  etiam  mutationem  ip8&  8U&  apparitione  praesignavit  Nam 
Wilelmus  Normannorum  Comes,  paratd  non  parvi  classe,  assumptd 
magnd  militid,  mare  pertransiit" 

A  short  narrative  of  the  Conquest  of  England  follows.  So  the 
Chronicles  of  Conrad  of  TJrsperg  (p.  ccxxxiii.)  and  Ekkehard  (Pertz, 
vj.  199)  also  directly  connect  the  comet  with  William's  expedition, 
of  the  results  of  which  they  give  a  very  exaggerated  account ; 

"  A.D.  1066.  Cometes  per  totum  orbem  diu  apparuit.  Eodem 
anno  AngM  per  Willihelmmn  Nortmannicum  miserabiliter  afflicts 
tandemque  subactd,  ipse  rex  ejus  effectus  est.  Qui  mox  omnes 
pene  regni  ejusdem  prsesules  exsilio,  nobiles  vero  morti,  destinavit^ 
mediocres  autem  suis  miUtibus  in  servitutem,  uxores  indigenarum 
universorum  advenis  in  matrimonium  subjugavit."  Bishop  Otto 
of  Freisingen  (vi.  35)  speaks  somewhat  in  the  same  spirit ;  '^  Anno 
ab  incamatione  Domini  mlxvi.  stella  quse  cometes  didtur  visa 
effectu  non  camit. '  Eodem  enim  anno  Guilhelmus  Nortmanniss 
comes  Britanniam  majorem,  quae  nunc  Anglia  dicitur,  occiso  rege 
ejus  Heraldo,  expugnavit,  totaque  in  servitutem  redacts  provincia, 
ac  Northmannis  ibi  positis,  illo  tempore  regnavit** 
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Abbot  Hugh's  Chronicle  of  Verdun  (Labb^,  i.  194)  says,  "Mil- 
lesimo  qaoque  Lzv.  anno,  Ind.  iiL  stella  quae  cometes  dicitur 
apparuit,  et  eodem  anno  Etuuardus  Angl.  Rex  obiit."  (See  the  rest 
of  the  passage  in  p.  606.) 

Still  more  distinct  is  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  James  at  LQttich 
(Pertz,  xvi.  639 ;  Bouquet,  xi.  294) ;  "  Cometes  apparuit,  quae 
helium  Angliae  portendit,  quam  Quillelmus  Normannorum  Gomes, 
ipsi  cum  Rege  suo  Hero  [sic]  gravissimi  csede  mulctat^  vi 
militari  corripuit,  r^^umque  victor  obtinuit." 

Adam  of  Bremen  we  have  almost  learned  to  look  on  as  a  writer 
Scandinavian  rather  than  German.  He  (iii.  50,  51)  connects  the 
comet  with  English  afiGEiirs,  but  he  does  not  give  them  the  pre- 
cedence. He  first  mentions  the  death  of  Godescalc  (see  voL  i.  p. 
726)  and  other  events  nearer  home,  and  then  adds, 

"  Et,  nisi  fallor,  hsec  mala  nobis  ventura  significavit  ille  horribilis 
cometa  qui  isto  apparuit  anno  circa  dies  paschse.  Eodem  quoque 
tempore  clades  ilia  memorabilis  in  Anglii  facta  est,  cujus  magnitudo, 
et  quod  Anglia  Danis  ex  antiquo  subjecta  est,  summam  nos 
eventuum  praeterire  non  sinit." 

He  then  goes  on  with  that  short  sketch  of  English  affairs,  &om 
which  I  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  quote  piecemeaL 

Gther  German  accounts  which  connect  the  comet  with  England 
will  be  found  in  the  Annales  Blandinienses  (Pertz,  v.  26),  in  the 
Annales  Formoselens^  (v.  36),  in  the  Annales  Wirziburgenses 
(ii  245,  ''A.  1066.  Cometa  videtur;  et  Anglia  a  Normannii 
subjicitur "),  in  the  Annales  Besuenses  (iL  249,  '*A.  1066.  Stella 
cometes  apparuit,  et  eo  anno  Rex  Anglorum  Haroaldus  occiditur"), 
and  in  Marianus  (Pertz,  v.  559),  whose  curious  aocount  of  this  year 
I  have  often  had  occasion  to  quote.  See  also  Sigebert  (vi.  361) 
and  the  Saxon  Annalist  (vi.  694),  who  oddly  describes  William 
as  "  filius  ilUus  Roberti  quem  Ricardus  comes  Nortmannorom  ex 
sorore  Knut  Regis  Danorum  genuerat." 

To  these  German  writers  I  may  add  the  Pole  Dlugoes,  the  latest 
in  time  and  also  the  most  distant  from  England.  He  tells  us  (L 
260,  ed.  Leipzig,  17 11);  "Cometes  stella  in  occidentem  faeem 
dirigens  apparuit,  plura  mala  quibus  et  Almanise  et  Britannie 
regiones  afflict®  fuerunt  designans.  In  Britannii,  quae  nunc  An^ia 
dicitur.  Rex  Eraldus  occiditur,  et  in  Almanid  principes  variis 
caedibuB  in  se  debacchantur/' 
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Of  German  writers  who  do  not  connect  the  comet  with  England 
I  maj  mention  Berthold  (Pertz,  v.  273)  and  Bemold  (v.  428). 
But  the  most  remarkable  entry  is  that  of  Lambert  (1066),  who 
connects  the  comet  with  English  affairs,  but  looks  on  it  as  pre- 
saging, not  Senlac,  but  Stamfordbridge ; 

"In  festis  paschalibus  per  quatuordecim  fere  noctes  continuas 
cometa  apparebat.  Quo  in  tempore  atrox  et  lacrimabile  nimis 
proelium  factum  est  in  partibus  Aquilonis,  in  quo  Rex  Angli- 
saxonum  tres  reges  cum  infinito  eorum  exercitu  usque  ad  interne- 
cionem  delevit."     (On  these  three  Kings  see  Note  FF.) 

In  the  Annales  Altahenses  (Pertz,  xx.  817),  which  gives  so  many 
notices  of  English  affairs,  the  writer  seems  not  quite  certain  whether 
to  connect  the  comet  with  England  or  not ;  '*  Tribus  proximis  diebus 
ante  pascha  per  totam  Italiam  stella  qucedam  miree  magnitudinis 
apparebat^  quse  radium  unum  in  modum  hastffi  versus  orientem 
mittebat.  Post  pascha  autem  in  diebus  rogationum,  non  per  Italiam 
solum,  sed  jam  per  totum  regnum,  stella  cometa  apparuit  et  per 
quatuordecim  dies  magno  miraculo  intuentibus  fiiit."  The  writer 
seems  to  connect  it  with  the  sickness  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  but  he 
presently  mentions  the  Conquest  of  England,  and  adds,  **  Quidam 
etiam  interpretabantur,  idcirco  stellam  crinitam  tam  terribilem 
pridem  exarsisse,  quod  tot  millia  hominum  eodem  anno  periere." 

Turning  to  Southern  Gaul,  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Maxentius 
(Labb^,  ii.  211)  not  only  connects  the  comet  with  England,  but 
ventures  to  give  a  rash  judgement  in  a  matter  of  English  constitu- 
tional law ;  "  1066.  Stella  cometes  apparuit.  Willermus  comes, 
filius  Roberti  supradicti  comitis  Normanniie,  transiens  mare  con- 
flixit  cum  Airaudo,  pseudo-rege  Anglarum,  quem  devicit  cum  ipsft 
gente,  et  terram  eamdem  in  suam  ditionem  recepii"  Another 
Aquitanian  Chronicler,  William  Godell,  is  less  certain  about  the 
matter  (Bouquet,  xi.  284) ;  **  Hoc  anno  cometes  apparuit  in  vig^ii 
Sancti  Marci,  significans  fartasse  abundantiam  efiusi  Christiani 
sanguinis  quam  terra  in  regno  Anglorum  absorbuit."  See  also  the 
Chronicle  of  Saint  Benignus  at  Dijon  (Pertz,  v.  42),  and  that  of  the 
Campanian  Chalons  (Labb6,  i.  296).  The  Rheims  Chronicle 
(Labb^,  L  360)  throws  its  notice  of  the  year  into  two  hexameters, 
which  appear  in  a  great  number  of  forms ; 


(( 


SezagenuB  ent  aeztus  mOleeimus  annus, 
Quum  perennt  An^  stelU  monatranto  oamdtlL.** 
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Abbot  Baldricy  in  his  verses  on  William  (Duch^ne,  Rer.  Franc, 
iv.  257),  has  quite  a  diflPerent  couplet.    William  is  one, 

"  Indioe  qui  coelo,  qui  praesagaiite  oometH 
AngloB  innumeriB  stragibuB  obtmuit." 

Getting  nearer  our  usual  beat,  the  Breton  Chronicle  of  Quimperl^ 
on  the  one  hand  (Bouquet,  xi.  372),  and  the  Chronicle  of  Lambert 
of  Saint  Omer  (Pertz,  v.  65)  on  the  other,  both  bring  in  the  men- 
tion of  English  affairs,  though  the  Breton  writer  mixes  them  up 
with  things  which  were  to  him  nearer  home.  Lastly,  one  of  the 
Angevin  chronicles  (Labb^,  i.  288)  looks  on  the  comet  as  the  sign 
of  many  woes  to  many  nations.  The  Conquest  of  England  comes 
first,  but  events  which  more  immediately  touched  Anjou  had  also 
something  to  do  with  it.  ''In  hoc  anno  apparuit  cometa  tern- 
bilis,  multarum  calami tatum  in  sequentibus  annis  subsequutarumy 
ut  post  patuit,  portentrix.  Nam  in  ipso  anno  comes  Nor- 
mannorum  Guillelmus  Anglorum  regnum  magno  periculo  aggressus 
impugnare,  bello  publico  magid  et  miserabili  csede  cruento  expug- 
navit,  atque  in  regem  levatus  coronari  se  fecit."  He  then  goes  on 
to  speak  of  Conau's  invasion  of  Anjou  and  his  death,  and  of  the 
wars  between  the  brother  Counts  Geoffrey  and  Fulk. 

Of  the  Italian  chronicles  I  have  already  quoted  one,  the  Annals 
of  Beneventum  (see  p.  70).  The  Annales  Cavenses  (Pertz,  iii.  180) 
connect  the  comet  only  with  local  affairs.  But  at  Bari  the  Norman 
name  was  more  familiar,  and  Lupus  Protospatarius  (Pertz,  v.  59) 
recorded  William's  victory,  though  he  did  not  know  his  name; 
"1067.  Et  hoc  anno  apparuit  stella  cometes,  et  comes  Normannus 
Bobertus  fecit  bellum  cum  Araldo  Rege  Anglorum,  et  vicit 
Bobertus,  qui  et  factus  est  rex  super  gentem  Anglorum." 

All  our  usual  authorities  record  the  appearance,  and  all,  I  think, 
in  its  proper  chronological  order,  except  William  of  Poitiers,  who 
brings  it  in  afterwards  (139)  at  the  end  of  his  apostrophe  against 
Harold. 

The  different  statements  as  to  the  number  of  days  during  which 
the  comet  was  visible  are  remarkable,  and  I  must  leave  it  to  astro- 
nomers to  reconcile  them.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
time  of  thirty  days,  spoken  of  in  two  chronicles  only,  one  of  which 
seems  evidently  to  copy  from  the  other,  must  be  an  exaggeration. 
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The  fourteen  days  of  Wace  (11462)  and  the  fifteen  of  William  of 
Jumi^es  (vii.  31)  and  Benott  (36778)  doubtless  mean  the  same 
thing,  according  to  the  usual  French  idiom.  And,  as  the  seven 
days  of  the  English  Chronicles  and  Sigebert  (vi.  301)  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  idiom,  be  eigTu,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  eighteen 
days  of  the  Cambray  annalist  are  owing  to  a  confusion  between 
the  two  accounts.  If  so,  we  have  only  two  statements,  one  of  a 
week,  the  other  of  a  fortnight.  The  latter  rests  on  the  authority 
of  Lambert  and  of  William  of  Jumibges ;  the  French  metrical 
writers  simply  follow  William.  The  poet  of  the  Draco  Normannicus 
(i.  1249)  cuts  the  time  down  to  fiye  days,  for  a  reason  of  his  own  ; 

"  Hujus  temporibus  resplenduit  ipsa  cometa, 

Cujos  ab  igne  novo  Neustiia  clara  nitet. 
Nam  simul  hseo  ruiUans  orines  detorquet  in  Angloa ; 

Mirantur  populi,  Gallia  iota  stupet. 
Nam  jubaris  tanti  nitor  aidet  quinque  diebos, 

Ut  reor  hinc  quintus  rex  radiabit  ei.** 

This  is  of  course  a  compliment  to  Henry  the  Second. 

Some  notice  of  this  .comet  will  be  found  in  Chambers'  Descrip- 
tive Astronomy,  pp.  281-3,  ^^^  sending  me  to  which,  and  for  some 
other  hints,  I  have  to  thank  Professor  H.  J.  S.  Smith.  It  seems 
to  be  that  which  is  called  Halle's  Comet,  which  has  since  appeared 
in  1 145,  1223,  1301,  1378,  1456,  1531,  1682,  1759,  and  1835. 
The  appearance  in  1145  ^^  mentioned  in  the  Angevin  Ciironicle  in 
Labb^,  i.  277,  and  in  the  Tewkesbury  Annals  for  1 144  (Luard,  Ann. 
Hon.  i.  46),  where  it  may  possibly  be  connected  with  Stephen's 
wars.  The  appearance  of  1223  is  mentioned  in  the  Rouen 
Chronicle  (Labb^,  i.  374)  under  1222;  ''Hoc  anno  visa  est  stella 
circum  occasum  solis  Decembrilis,  primsB  magnitudinis,  ardens  velut 
facula,  radios  sursum  erigens,  et  in  acutnm  velut  in  conum  colligens 
terrsB  vicina  videbatur,  quod  aliquod  prodigium  portendere  fere- 
batur.  Hanc  dicebant  esse  cometam."  It  must  also  have  appeared 
in  912  and  989,  but  I  do  not  find  those  appearances  mentioned  in 
our  Chronicles,  though  comets  are  mentioned  in  905  or  906,  975, 
and  995. 

Dr.  Bruce  (p.  86)  quotes  Mr.  Hinde  for  the  fact,  which  was  also 
mentioned  to  me  by  Professor  Smith,  that  the  comet  of  1066  is 
mentioned  in  the  Chinese  annals.     Mr.  Chambers  tells  us  that  they 
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also  mention  its  appearance  in  1378 — a  year,  by  the  way,  quite 
memorable  enough  for  any  comet.  "  It  was  equal  to  the  full  moon 
in  size,  and  its  train,  at  first  small,  increased  to  a  wonderful 
length." 

I  have  no  doubt  at  all  ih&t  the  group  in  the  Tapestry  which  im- 
mediately follows  the  representation  of  the  comet  itself  represents 
Harold  as  hearing  of  its  appearance  and  its  interpretation.  I 
cannot  think  with*  Mr.  Planch6  (p.  147)  and  Dr.  Bruce  (p.  87) 
that  Harold  is  receiving  the  news  of  the  landing  of  Tostig  or  of 
anything  else.  There  is  no  mention  of  Tostig  or  his  invasion 
throughout  the  Tapestry,  with  whose  subject  his  doings  had 
indeed  only  an  indirect  connexion.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  an 
incidental  and  most  obscure  reference  to  Tostig's  invasion  should 
lurk  in  a  part  of  the  Tapestry  where  it  is  thoroughly  out  of 
place  both  as  to  time  and  subject.  Nor  can  the  figure  speaking 
to  the  King  represent  William's  ambassador  or  any  one  directly 
connected  with  William.  The  story  of  William's  expedition  begins 
from  the  very  beginning  in  the  next  compartment,  where  the  ship 
takes  the  news  of  Harold's  accession  to  Normandy.  The  present 
group  ends  the  story  of  Eadward's  death  and  Harold's  accession. 
It  follows  immediately  on  the  Comet,  and  it  seems  connected 
with  it.  The  speaker  is  surely  the  interpreter  of  the  sign,  and 
that  interpreter  a  fuamf  kcucmv,  a  Kalchas  or  a  Micaiah.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  what  Dr.  Bruce  calls  "the  dreamy-like  flotilla"  in 
the  border  may  be  meant  darkly  to  set  forth  the  nature  of  his 
interpretation,  and  so  to  act  as  a  connecting  link  between  this 
compartment  and  that  which  comes  next  after  it. 

With  regard  to  comets  in  general,  and  especially  two  which 
appeared  in  1165,  we  have  the  learned  exposition  in  Fordnn's 
Gksta  Annalia,  v.  p.  958,  ed.  Skene;  ^'Cometa  est  stella,  non 
omni  tempore  sed  maxime  contra  obitum  regis,  ant  contra 
excidium  apparens  r^onis.  Cum  ea  cum  crinito  diademate 
fulgens  apparuerit  regale  nunciat  letum.  Si  autem  ferens  comas,  et 
rutOans  sparserit  illas,  patriae  prsefigurat  excidium." 


\ 
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NOTE  O.   p.  80. 
The  Maskiaoe  of  Wiluah  and  Matilda. 
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Willelmi  Regis,  filii  sui,  post  cujus  adventum  in  Anglicam  terrain 
banc  cartam  feci,  et  qui  me  comitem  Surreiss  fecit." 

It  is  utterly  inconceivable  tbat  Earl  William  would  have  used 
tbis  language,  if  King  William  bad  been  tbe  father  of  bis  wife. 
In  such  a  case  be  would  bave  described  bis  wife  as  tbe  daughter 
of  King  William.  He  would  never  bave  drawn  tbe  pointed  db- 
tinction  wbicb  be  does  draw  between  Matilda  bis  lady,  tbe  mother 
of  bis  wife,  and  William  bis  lord,  who  has  done  for  him  such  and 
such  favours.  On  tbe  other  band  there  is  the  earlier  charter  of 
King  William  himself  to  tbe  same  priory,  which  is  granted,  acconling 
to  the  text  in  the  Monasticon  (v.  1 3), 

"  Pro  animi  domini  et  antecessoris  mei  Regis  Eduuardi,  et  pro 
animi  patris  mei  comitis  Rotberti,  et  pro  mei  ipsius  animS.  et 
uxoris  mese  Matildis  Reginae,  et  filiorum  atque  successorum  nos- 
trorum,  et  pro  animd  Guillelmi  de  Warrenni  et  uxoris  suce  Gk)n- 
drtidsefilict  mecB  et  heredum  suorum." 

Here  William,  according  to  tbe  received  text,  certainly  calls 
Gundrada  his  daughter.  But  the  manuscript  is  said  to  be  nearly 
illegible,  and  the  reading  to  be  very  doubtful.  Mr.  Stapleton  (p.  2) 
for  the  words  which  follow  "  Gondradce  "  silently  reads  "  pro  me  et 
heredibus  meis."  Mrs.  Green  (i.  72)  mentions  that  the  words  *'  filiae 
mese  "  are  clearly  in  a  different  and  later  hand.  This  is  admitted 
by  Mr.  Blaauw,  in  an  article  in  the  Arcbaeologia  (xxxii.  p.  108), 
written  expres&ly  in  answer  to  Mr.  Stapleton,  but  he  argues  that 
the  insertion  represents  the  true  reading,  and  objects  to  Mr. 
Stapleton's  reading  on  other  grounds.  But  it  strikes  me  that 
Mr.  BlaauVs  text,  if  genuine,  does  not  upset  Mr.  Stapleton's  posi- 
tion. The  words  "filiae  me»,"  taken  by  themselves,  would  of 
course  prove  the  person  spoken  of  to  be  William's  own  daughter. 
But  they  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  other  charter 
of  William  of  Warren.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  a  man  should 
use  the  words  "  filia  mea  "  of  his  wife's  daughter — his  own  daughter 
for  many  purposes  of  law — than  that  a  man  should  speak  of  his 
wife's  parents  in  the  wonderful  way  which  we  must  attribute  to 
William  of  Warren,  if  Gundrada  really  was  William's  daughter. 

Another  Lewes  charter  (Monasticon,  v.  14),  in  which  Matilda  is 
spoken  of  as  the  mother  of  Gundrada — "  Mathildis  Regina,  mater 
Henrici  Regis  et  Gundradse  comitissse" — is  of  course  evidence 
for  Matilda  being  the  mother  of  Gundrada  as  well  as  of  Henry, 
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but  it  does  not  prove  them  to  have  been  children  of  the  same 
&ther.  It  is  plain  why  those  two  only  among  Matilda's  children 
are  spoken  ol  Henry  was  the  reigning  King,  Gundrada  was  the 
local  bene&ctress. 

The  documentary  evidence  then  seems  distinctly  to  show  that 
Oundrada  was  the  daughter  of  Matilda,  but  not  the  daughter  of 
William.  One  charter  plainly  implies  that  she  was  so ;  the  others 
do  not  imply  the  contrary.  But  this  is  not  all.  There  are  two 
passages  of  Orderic,  both  quoted  by  Mr.  Stapleton,  which  imply 
that  Gundrada  had  a  brother  Gerbod,  and  that  neither  of  them 
was  son  or  daughter  of  William.  Mr.  Blaauw  answers  that  Or- 
deric's  authority  is  weak  on  this  point,  as  he  stumbles,  if  he  does 
not  contradict  himself,  in  his  whole  account  of  William's  daughters. 
Now  certainly,  if  Orderic  simply  left  out  Gundrada  in  a  list  of 
William's  daughters,  the  omission  would  prove  nothing  whatever 
against  the  least  direct  proof  that  she  was  his  daughter.  But  it 
proves  much  more,  when  Orderic  speaks  of  her  incidentally  in  a 
way  in  which  it  is  quite  impossible  that  he  should  have  spoken  of 
a  daughter  of  William,  and  when  he  gives  her  a  brother  whom  no 
man  ever  for  a  moment  fancied  to  be  William's  son.  In  one  of 
these  two  places  (522  C)  Orderic  tells  us  that  William  the  Con- 
queror gave  the  earldom  of  Surrey  "  Guillelmo  de  Guarennsl,  qui 
Gundredam  sororem  Gherbodi  conjugem  habuit"  Nor  does  it 
make  much  difference  that  the  grant  of  the  earldom  was  really 
made  not  by  William  the  Conqueror  but  by  William  Rufus. 
(See  Orderic  himself,  680  C.)  In  the-  other  place  (522  A; 
cf.  598  A)  Orderic  recounts  the  adventures  of  "Gherbodus 
Flandreusis,"  his  investiture  with  the  earldom'  of  Chester,  hia 
return  to  his  own  country,  and  his  misfortunes  there.  It  is 
clear  that  Orderic  did  not  look  on  Gundrada  as  a  daughter 
of  William;  she  was  in  his  eyes  simply  the  sister  of  Curbed. 
Gundrada  and  Gerbod  were  therefore,  beyond  all  doubt,  chil- 
dren of  Matilda,  but  they  were  not  children  of  William.  But 
I  do  not  understand  Mr.  Stapleton  when  (pp.  20,  25)  he 
gives  them  another  brother,  and  Matilda  another  son,  named 
Frederick.  He  must  have  been  thinking  of  the  Frederick  whose 
existence  he  had  himself  established  in  p.  3.  But  this  Frederi<^, 
as  appears  from  Domesday,  196  b,  was  brother,  not  of  Gundrada, 
but  of  her  husband  William  of  Warren.     Still  less  is  there  any 
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evidence  to  give  Matilda  yet  another  son,  Richard,  the  "  Bicardus 
Quet,  frater  comitissse  Warennae ''  who  appears  in  the  Bermondsey 
Annals  (see  Planch^  Conqueror  and  his  Companions,  L  136)  under 
the  year  1098  as  a  henefactor  of  that  house.  (I  do  not  find  him  in 
the  Bermondsey  charters  in  the  Monasticon.)  The  dead  Qundrada 
would  hardly  have  been  so  described,  and  it  proves  nothing  to  say 
that  the  wife  of  the  second  William  of  Warren  was  Countess  of 
Surrey  as  well  as  of  Warren.  Warren  is  the  title  much  more 
commonly  used  in  ordinary  speech. 

Matilda  then  was  the  mother  of  Gerbod  and  Qundrada,  but  who 
was  their  father  1  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  distinct  proof,  but 
the  Flemish  charters  collected  by  Mr.  Stapleton  (pp.  17-19)  show 
that  there  was  a  whole  succession  of  Gerbods,  holding  the  office  of 
Advocate  (Advocatus,  Avoue)  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bertin  at  Saint 
Omer,  and  who  are  often  simply  described  as  Gerbod  the  Advocate. 
These  Gerbods  range  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eleventh  century, 
from  1026  to  the  reign  of  Robert  the  Frisian,  that  is  between  107 1 
and  1093.  There  is,  for  instance  (p.  17),  a  charter  of  Baldwin  the 
Fourth  in  1036,  and  among  the  signatures  is  "  Signum  Gerbodonia 
Advocati."  The  same  signature  is  added  to  charters  of  Baldwin, 
the  father  of  Matilda  in  1056  (Cartulary  of  Saint  Bertin,  p.  181) 
and  1067.  In  the  later  charters  up  to  1087  ^^  ^^^  mention 
of  Gerbod  and  his  wife  Ada  (p.  201),  and  of  Gerbod  and  his  brother 
Amulf.  Mr.  Stapleton  supposes — he  seems  to  have  no  evidence 
but  that  of  the  charters  themselves — that  Gerbod  the  husband 
of  Ada  is  the  Earl  of  Chester  and  son  of  Matilda,  and  that  Gerbod 
and  Amulf  were  their  sons.  This  is  in  every  way  probable,  but  I 
cannot  follow  him  when  he  assumes  that  the  signatures  of  1026, 
1056,  and  1067  all  belong  to  one  Gerbod,  the  father  of  the  Earl  of 
Chester  and,  according  to  him,  the  first  husband  of  Matilda.  This 
assumption  seems  to  be  the  only  ground  for  the  inference  that 
Matilda's  first  husband  was  liviog  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with 
William,  and  that  therefore  the  delay  and  difficulty  about  the 
marriage  was  caused  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  divorca  But 
it  is  surely  simpler  and  more  obvious  to  take  the  signature  of  ioa6 
to  be  that  of  her  husband,  and  those  of  1056  and  1067  to  be  those 
of  her  son.  With  the  Gerbod  of  1056  or,  considering  how  young 
he  must  have  been,  with  those  who  acted  in  his  name,  the  abbey 
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of  Saint  Bertin  had  rather  fierce  dispates.    See  the  narrative  in  the 
CartularjTy  p.  183,  and  Count  Baldwin's  charter,  pp.  184,  185. 

I  therefore  accept  the  marriage,  but  the  theory  of  the  divorce 
seema  to  me  quite  untenable  on  every  ground.     It  is  remarkable 
enough  that  no  hint  should  be  found  in  any  contemporary  writer 
that  Matilda  had  been  married  before  her  marriage  with  William, 
and  that  we  are   driven  to  infer  the  fact  from  the  language  of 
charters  and  from  the  most  casual  indications  elsewhere.     But  we 
have  more  than  one  parallel  case  in  Norman  history.    The  Norman 
writers   are  altogether  silent  about  the  marriage  between  Duke 
Robert  and  Estrith  the  sister  of  Cnut  (see  vol.  i.  p.  467).   So  again, 
we  should  never  have  known  from  the  Encomiast  of  Emma  that  his 
heroine  ever  was  the  wife  of  JBthelred.  In  his  courtly  pages  the  sister 
of  Duke  Bichard  is  a  virgin  (see  voL  L  p.  717)  when  she  marries 
Cnut.     So  in  the  Norman  writers  Matilda  is  ever  the  daughter  of 
Baldwin,  never  the  widow  of  Gerbod.     And,  as  Emma  is  called 
virgoy  so  Matilda  is  called  ptUUa,  jmcelUj  demoiselle.     But,  if  she 
is  never  called  the  widow  of  Gkrbod,  still  less  b  she  called  his  wife. 
In  the  case  of  Cnut  and  Emma,  we  know  the  real  facts  firom  the 
testimony  of  both  English  and  Norman  writers.     In  the  case  of 
William  and  Matilda,  the  Norman  writers,  in  the  silence  of  the 
English,  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  we  are  left  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  documents.     The  English  writers  are  silent  through 
indifference;    the   Norman   writers    are    silent    through  design. 
The  best  informed  of  all,  William  of  Poitiers,  leaves  out  the  fact 
that  there  was  any  opposition  to  the  marriage  at  all.     But,  if 
William's  marriage  had  been,  not  simply  irregular  or  uncanonical, 
but  a  glaring  act  of  adultery,  done  in  open  defiance  of  a  papal 
command,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  so  astounding  a  fact  should 
have  failed  to  find  any  chronicler. 

Again,  it  may  perhaps  seem  strange  if  William,  when  in  search  of 
a  wife,  chose  a  widow  with  children  rather  than  any  of  the  princely 
maideas  who,  we  are  told,  were  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  But  it 
would  be  far  stranger  if,  with  so  wide  a  field  before  him,  his  choice 
lighted  om  the  married  wife  of  another  man.  Would  the  wise 
men  of  Normandy  have  recommended  such  a  step  1  Would  Count 
Baldwin  have  consented  to  expose  his  daughter  to  such  open  shame  % 
Would  the  papal  prohibition  of  the  marriage  have  taken  the  form 
which  it  did  take  (see  above,  p.  90)  %    Would  Pope  Leo  and  the 
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Council  of  Hheims  have  simply  forbidden  Count  Baldwin  to  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  William  the  Norman  1  Would  they 
not  rather  have  warned  William  and  Matilda,  as  later  assertors  of 
discipline  warned  Philip  and  Bertrada,  against  an  act  of  shameless 
adultery  1  Can  we  conceive  that  Lanfranc  would  have  stooped  to 
interest  himself  in  obtaining  a  dispensation  for  the  guilty  pair,  or 
that  a  dispensation  would  ever  have  been  granted  by  the  most  com- 
pipng  Pontiff?  Such  a  dispensation  could  have  been  granted  only 
on  proof  of  some  canonical  hindrance  which  made  the  former 
marriage  of  Gerbod  and  Matilda  null  and  void.  No  proof  of  such 
an  impediment  is  produced.  It  was  a  daring  act  on  the  part  of 
William,  Matilda,  and  Baldwin  to  contract  an  imcanonical  marriage 
in  the  teeth  of  a  direct  papal  prohibition.  But  they  surely  would 
never  have  ventured  on  a  step  breathing  such  defiance  to  all  law 
and  morals  as  a  marriage  between  a  man  and  another  man's  wife, 
contracted  on  the  chance  that  her  first  marriage  might  be  proved 
to  be  illegal. 

I  hold  then  that  Gerbod  was  dead  before  1049,  and  that  the 
objection  to  William's  marriage  with  his  widow  was  simply  one 
of  the  usual  canonical  objections  on  the  ground  of  kindred  or 
affinity.  This  is  asserted  by  all  the  writers  who  mention  the 
subject  (see  above,  pp.  94,  102,  io6).  But  there  is  no  small  difficulty 
in  making  out  what  the  nearness  of  kin  between  William  and 
Matilda  was.  Mr.  Stapleton,  (p.  22)  assumes  that  their  kindred 
arose  from  the  fact  that  Matilda's  "grandmother  wbs  a  daughter 
of  Duke  Richard  the  Second  of  Normandy,  and  aunt  of  William 
the  Conqueror."  If  this  could  be  made  out,  William  and  Matilda 
would  clearly  be  within  the  forbidden  degrees.  But  the  pedigree 
does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  certain.  Baldwin  the  Bearded,  Matilda's 
grandfather,  undoubtedly  married  a  daughter  of  Bichard  the  Grood 
(Will.  Gem.  V.  13).  But  she  could  not  have  been  the  mother  of 
Baldwin  of  Lisle.  A  daughter  of  Eichard  and  Judith  could  not 
have  been  bom  before  loio  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  454),  at  which  time 
the  younger  Baldwin  was  a  grown  man,  capable  of  marrying  and 
rebelling  against  his  &ther.  Baldwin  the  Bearded  must  have  been 
quite  an  old  man  when  he  married  the  daughter  of  Duke  Richard. 
She  seems  to  have  had  no  children;  his  first  wife,  the  mother 
of  Baldwin  of  Lisle  and  grandmother  of  Matilda,  was  Ogiva 
[Eadgiful]   of  Luxemburg.     ("Ogiva  filia   Qisleberti  comitis  de 
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Lizelenborg."  0«tL  Com.  FUtnd.,  Fertz,  ix.  318.  Cf.  Uoreri,  art. 
Flandrc,  and  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  iii.  4.)  This  is  doubt- 
leas  the  "Otgiva"  or  "  Odgiva  ccmitiaaa"  who  died  in  1030  or 
1031  (Ann.  BlondinieiiBCS  and  Formoselensee,  Pertz,  t.  26,  35), 
oolf  fire  or  six  years  before  Baldwin's  death.  Oud^berst  (Annales 
de  Flandre,  63,  67,  75),  who  calls  her  Ognie  and  Odgona,  has  mnch 
to  eay  about  her,  and  about  her  son's  wonderful  birth  when  sho 
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and  county  of  Goatanoes,  and  a  good  deal  more,  which  the  deed 
bestows  upon  her,  would  surely  not  be  an  unworthy  dowry.  As  to 
her  age,  the  statement  that  she  was  then  an  infemt  rests  on  the 
authority  of  William  of  Jumidges,  which  is  generally  very  good, 
but  which  is  in  this  case  contradicted  by  dates.  He  says  (vL  6) 
that  the  elder  Baldwin,  at  some  time  after  the  accession  of  Duke 
Robert  in  ioa8,  took  away  Adela  as  a  babe  firom  King  Robert's 
court,  and  brought  her  up  as  his  son's  bride  till  she  was  marriage- 
able ("  a  palatinis  tricliniis  adeptam  tulit,  et  ad  domum  propriam 
in  cunis  asportavit^  eamque  usque  ad  annos  nubiles  diligenti  euri 
nutrivit").  But  we  read  directly  after  that  the  younger  Baldwin, 
puffed  up  by  his  royal  connexion  (^'mox  ut  nobilb  puellfe  am- 
plexibus  coepit  frui ''),  rebelled  against  his  father,  who  was  restored 
by  Duke  Robert  (see  vol.  i.  p.  465).  All  this  is  said  to  have 
happened  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  King  Robert  ('*qu& 
tempestate  Robertus  Rex  Francorum  moritur  '*),  which  took  place 
in  1 03 1.  These  two  statements,  in  the  same  chapter,  cannot  be 
made  to  agree.  The  truth  is  that  Adela  could  not  possibly  have 
been  a  mere  baby  in  1026.  Her  parents,  Robert  and  Oonstanoe, 
were  married  in  998 ;  her  daughter  Matilda  was  the  moth^  of  two 
children  before  1049.  Compare  the  imaginary  genealogy  of  Her- 
leya,  vol.  ii.  p.  610. 

Adela  then  who  was  betrothed  to  Duke  Richard  is  the  same 
person  as  Adela,  daughter  of  King  Robert,  wife  of  Count  Baldwin, 
and  mother  of  Matilda.  Richard's  early  death  seems  to  have 
hindered  her  actual  marriage  with  him,  but  it  may  have  been  held 
that  she  had  contracted  an  affinity  with  the  ducal  house  of  Rouen 
wluch  made  it  unlawful  for  her  daughter  to  marry  Duke  Richard's 
nephew.  Either  then  of  these  possible  grounds  of  affinity,  the 
marriage  of  the  elder  Baldwin  with  the  daughter  of  Richard  the 
Qood  or  the  marriage  of  the  younger  Baldwin  with  the  beiarothed 
wife  of  Richard  the  Third,  seems  to  me  fiar  more  likely  than  Mr. 
Stapleton's  theory  of  the  divorce.  This  view  is  also  supported  by 
the  witness  of  all  those  writers  who  speak  of  the  kindred  between 
the  parties.  The  expressions  '*  cognata,"  "  consanguineum  cubile," 
ftc,  are  indeed  not  strictly  accurate,  as  the  connexion  was  only  by 
affinity;  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  writers  who  use  them 
should  laxly  apply  to  affinity  words  which  strictly  refer  only  to 
kindred,  than  that  they  should  spe^  in  this  way  when  the  im* 
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pediment  really  was  that  Matilda  had  a  husband  living.  Mr. 
Stapleton's  arguments  against  this  view  seem  singularly  incon- 
clusive. "  The  peculiarity  of  the  birth  of  William  the  Conqueror," 
he  tells  us  (p.  22),  ''as  being  ill^timate,  certainly  forbids  such  a 
conclusion,  coupled  with  the  silence  of  the  Pope  at  the  Council  of 
Rheims/'  The  Pope's  silence  surely  cuts  one  way  as  much  as 
another.  As  for  William's  bastardy,  Mr.  Stapleton  would  hardly 
argue  that  Duke  Robert  could  have  lawfully  married  Herleva's 
mother  or  sister,  or  that  William,  as  nuUitu  Jilitu,  could  have 
lawfully  married  his  own  mother  or  sister.  William's  kindred 
with  Eadward  is  constantly  insisted  on,  notwithstanding  his 
bastardy,  and  one  cannot  doubt  that  a  marriage  between  him  and 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Emma  would  have  been  though  unlawful 
Mr.  Stapleton  presently  (p.  24)  mentions  the  foundation  of  the 
abbeys,  and  adds  with  some  triumph  that  "  no  papal  bull  attests 
that  this  penance  was  enjoined  merely  for  marrying  within  the 
degrees  of  kindred.''  Still  less  does  Mr.  Stapleton  produce  any 
papal  bull  attesting  that  it  was  enjoined  for  a  shameless  and 
obstinate  course  of  adultery. 

There  is  indeed  one  other  view,  that  maintained  by  M.  Lioquet 
(ii.  131)  and  followed  by  Mrs.  Oreen  (English  Princesses,  i.  4), 
namely  that  there  was  no  real  impediment  to  the  marriage  from 
either  kindred  or  affinity,  but  that  Pope  Leo  simply  forbade  the 
marriage  on  political  grounds.  Leo,  the  firm  friend  of  the  Em- 
peror, did  not  wish  to  strengthen  so  doubtful  a  vassal  of  the 
Empire  as  Baldwin  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  97)  by  so  close  a  connexion 
with  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.  This  is  unlikely  in  itself  and 
unsupported  by  evidence.  Even  papal  authority  could  hardly  go 
so  fjEu*  as  to  forbid  a  marriage  to  which  th^re  was  no  ccmonical 
objection ;  and  if  Leo  did  so,  a  prohibition  arising  from  a  tempo- 
rary political  cause  would  not  have  been  so  rigidly  maintained  by 
so  many  successive  Pontifib.  And  the  place  which  the  prohibition 
holds  among  the  acts  of  the  Council  distinctiy  shows  that  it  was 
aimed  against  an  intended  breach  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  mar- 
riage. It  comes  in  the  middle  of  a  series  of  citations  and  ex- 
communications, all  aimed  at  offenders  of  that  class,  and  among 
which  a  merely  political  prohibition  would  be  strangely  out  of 
place.  M.  Licquet,  like  Mr.  Stapleton,  appeals  to  the  silence  of  the 
Pope  as  to  the  motive  of  the  prohibition.    This  silence  is  a  diffi- 
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culty  according  to  any  view,  but  it  b  a  greater  difficulty  according 
to  M.  Licquet's  view  than  according  to  any  other.  The  actual  reason 
is  not  minutely  specified,  but  the  position  of  the  prohibition  in  the 
acts  of  the  Council  is  enough  to  show  its  general  nature. 

William  then,  I  hold,  married  the  widow  of  Gerbod.  In  dioosing 
a  widow  for  his  bride,  he  only  acted  like  several  other  great 
men  of  his  century.  Eadmund,  Cnut,  Harold,  all  married  widows. 
Cnut  and  Harold  married  the  widows  of  Kings  whom  they  had 
helped  to  deprive  of  their  kingdoms.  But  the  case  which  most 
exactly  forestalled  William  happened  just  before  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  in  the  person  of  Matilda's  maternal  grand&ther,  King 
Bobert.  That  most  devout  of  Kings  uncanonically  married  his 
widowed  cousin  (see  vol.  i.  p.  453),  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
worried  by  ecclesiastical  censures  out  of  his  wife,  and  well  nigh  out 
of  his  life  also.  William  characteristically  stood  his  ground,  and 
gained  his  point  in  the  end  in  the  teeth  of  Prior,  Archbishop,  Pope, 
and  Council. 

The  date  of  the  marriage  is  not  given  by  any  of  the  Norman 
writers.  They  all  do  their  best  to  slur  over  the  delays  and  difficul- 
ties about  the  marriage,  and  they  would  fain  have  us  believe  that 
Matilda  was  won  as  soon  as  wooed.  The  date  1053  comes  from 
the  Tours  Chronicle  (Bouquet,  xi.  348),  and  in  default  of  any 
better  authority,  I  do  not  see  that  we  can  do  otherwise  than  accept 
it.  It  also  falls  in  singularly  well,  as  Mr.  Stapleton  suggests,  with 
the  date  of  the  captivity  of  Pope  Leo  (see  above,  p.  91).  Another 
date,  1047,  is  given  in  the  late  Chronicle  of  Saint  Bavon  (Corp. 
Chron.  Fland.  L  552,  "  Wilhelmus  Dux  Normannise,  uxorem  duxit 
Mathildem  filiam  Balduini  comitis  Flandrise,  qus  postea  peperit 
ei  Wilhelmum,  postmodum  Begem  Ajigliee'').  But  this  date  can- 
not be  accepted,  as  it  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  prohibition  of 
the  marriage  in  1049.  ^^  ^  ^^^  sometimes  said  (see  Bouet,  p. 
8)  that  Orderic  (484  C)  fixes  the  marriage  in  1063,  and  it  has 
thence  been  inferred  that  the  marriage  was  repeated  after  Lanfranc 
had  come  back  with  the  dispensation.  But  the  words  of  Orderic 
do  not  really  fix  the  marriage  to  1063.  He  has  been  speaking  of 
the  death  of  Geoffrey  Martel  and  other  matters,  and  places  the  death 
of  Qeoffirey  in  1060  or  106 1.  He  then,  in  his  usual  fashion,  takes 
the  opportunity  to  enlarge  on  the  greatness  and   prosperity  of 
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Normandy  and  its  Duke  about  this  time,  and  goes  on  to  tell  us  of 
his  wife  and  children.  But  there  is  nothing  bearing  on  the  date 
of  the  marriage. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  the  Chronicle  of  Tours,  the  only  one 
which  gives  the  date  of  the  marriage,  adds  a  most  strange  tale  about 
William's  courtship; 

*'  Tunc  Quillelmus  Dux  Normanniae  Mathildem,  filiam  Balduini, 
Comitis  FlandrisB,  duxit  in  uxorem,  in  hunc  modum.  Quum  ipsa 
a  patre  suo  de  sponso  recipiendo  ssepius  rogaretur,  eique  Guillelmus 
NormannisB  a  patre  suo,  qvi  eum  longo  tempore  ntUrierat,  prse  aliis 
laudaretur,  respondit,  numquam  nothum  recipere  se  maritum.  Quo 
audito,  Guillelmus  Dux  dam  apud  Brugis,  ubi  puella  morabatur, 
cum  pauds  accelerat,  eamque  regredieutem  ab  ecdesii  pugnis,  cal- 
cibus,  et  calcaribus  verberat  et  castigate  sicque  ascenso  equo  eum  suis 
in  patriam  remeat  Quo  £Etcto,  puella  dolens  ad  lectum  decubat^  ad 
quam  pater  yeniens,  illam  de  sponso  recipiendo  interrogat  et  re- 
quirity  qusB  respondens  dicit,  se  nunquam  habere  maritum  nisi 
Guillelmum  Ducem  Normannis  quod  et  factum  est.'' — Chron. 
Turon.  Bouquet,  xi.  348. 

This  tale  is  found  also  in  the  French  riming  Chronicle  of  Philip 
de  Mouskes,  a  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century  (ii.  174,  ed«  Brussels, 
1838).     Matilda  is  thus  described ; 

'' .  .  .  li  QuenB  de  Flandrea  avoit         £t  moult  estdt  biele  et  yaUans 
Une  fiUe  qui  mouh  aavoit.  Sage  oourtoifle  et  bien  parlans/* 

(v.  16903.) 

To  the  first  offer  of  marriage  her  answer  is  thus  given ; 

*'  La  demoiselle  vint  avant  Taim  mious  estre  nomie  vel6e 

Si  leur  respondi  maintenant  Que  jou  8(^e  ii  bastart  domi^.** 

(v.  16932.) 
William  then  goes  to  Lille ; 

"Tout  droit  i  lille  vint  i  jour 
U  la  pueide  ert  a  sejour.** 

Matilda  is  throughout  called  "  puciele  "  and  "  demoiselle."  William 
then  kicks  and  beats  her,  much  as  in  the  story  in  the  Tours 
Chronide,  and  her  consent  is  given  in  much  the  same  way. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  this  tale  is  that  it  is  evidently  a 
myth  which  has  fastened  itself  upon  William  in  several  forms,  and, 
I  suspect,  on  Harold  also.     The   story  of  William  beating   or 
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kicking  his  wife  is,  in  two  accounts,  transferred  from  the  beginning 
of  th^  married  life  to  the  end.  William  of  Malmesbory  (iiL  273) 
tells,  without  believing  it,  a  tale  that  William  in  his  later  days 
forsook  his  old  chaste  manner  of  life  {"  non  desint  qui  ganniant 
eum  ccdihatm  antiquo  renunci&sse  quum  regia  potestas  accrevisset " 
— the  same  singular  use  of  the  word  eodtbs  spoken  of  in  voL  ii.  pp. 
382,  527),  and  took  a  concubine,  the  daughter  of  a  priest.  Matilda, 
in  her  jealousy,  had  the  girl  ham-strung  (''  per  satellitem  succiso 
poplite  Matildis  sustulerit "),  a  tale  which  seems  to  be  taken  firom 
the  story  of  King  Eadwig's  wife  or  mistress — (Osbem  or  Eadmer, 
Yit.  Od.  Ang.  Sacr.  il  84).  On  this  Matilda  is  beaten  to  death  with 
a  bridle  (''illam  ad  mortem  frseno  equi  csesam''),  whether  by  her 
husband's  own  hand  or  not  is  not  distinctly  said.  Now  tlus  story 
is  clearly  the  same  as  Snorro's  stoiy  (Johnstone,  217 ;  Laing,  iii. 
94)  how,  when  William  was  setting  out  for  England,  his  wifs  came 
to  speak  to  him,  perhaps  to  keep  him  back,  on  which,  being 
mounted,  he  struck  her  with  his  heel,  so  that  the  spur  ran  into  her 
breast>  and  she  died  (*'  Enn  er  hann  s^  |>at,  ^  laust  hann  til  hennar 
med  haelinom,  oc  setti  sporan  fyri  bri<58t  henni,  svo  at  fi  kaf  st<5d, 
fell  hon  vid  oc  feck  bana'').  And  this  again,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, is  the  same  as  William  of  Jumi^s'  story  (vii.  35)  of  Harold 
kicking  his  mother  when  she  prayed  him  not  to  go  forth  to  battle 
(see  p.  438).  The  tale  of  a  King  kicking  or  beating  his  wife  or 
mother  was  afloat,  and  it  was  easy  to  fill  the  blank  with  the  name 
of  either  William  or  Harold. 

One  more  point  is  suggested  to  me  by  the  charge  against  Wil- 
liam's chastity,  brought  in  the  last  paragraph.  Genealogists,  local 
antiquaries,  and  romance-writers  are  fond  of  calling  the  well-known 
William  Peverel  of  Domesday  a  natural  son  of  the  Conqueror.  For 
this  assertion  I  know  of  no  authority,  except  a  statement  in  Dug- 
dale's  Baronage  (i.  436)  which  is  said  to  come  "ex  Coll.  R  Gl. 
S." — ^that  is  Robert  Glover,  Somerset  Herald.  We  are  there  told 
that  Ranulf  Peverel  "  married  the  daughter  of  Ingelric,  founder  of 
the  CoUe^ate  Church  of  Saint  Martin  le  Grand  in  the  city  of 
London,  who  had  been  a  concubine  to  William  Duke  of  Normandy,** 
and  that  William  Peverel  was  "begotten  on  her  by  the  same 
Duke  before  the  Conquest  of  this  realm."  The  uncorroborated 
assertions  of  a  herald  are  not  materials  for  history. 

Of  the  still  wilder  notion  that  Thomas  of  Bayeux,  Archbishop  of 
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York,  was  a  natural  son  of  the  CJonqneror  I  shall  speak  in  my  next 
Yolome. 

The  mention  of  Matilda  suggests  the  name  of  her  aunt  Judith, 
the  wife  of  Tostig,  who  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  her  sister  (see 
vol.  u.  p.  132).   The  Biographer  of  Eadward  (404)  distinctly  speaks 
of  her  as  the  sister  of  Baldwin  the  Fifth,  and  moreover  as  the  niece 
of  Eadward.     ^Tostinus  sortitus  est  uxorem  Juthittam,  neptem 
ipsius  clarissimi  Regis  iEdwardi,   et   sororem   prsedicti   Comitis 
Baldewini.''    This  statement  is  opposed  to  that  of  Florence  (105 1), 
who  speaks  of  Judith  as  Baldwin's  daughter,  and  two  passages  of 
Orderic.     In  one  place  (638  C)  he  reckons  the  daughters  of  Baldwin 
and  Adela  as  '^Mathildis  Regina  Anglorum  et  Juditha,  Tostici 
duds  uxor.**     Elsewhere  (492  D,  see  p.  304)  he  says  of  William 
and  Tostig,  "  duas  sorores,  per  quas  amicitia  ssepe  recalescehat^  in 
conjugio  habehant."    Orderic  is  followed  by  Alberic  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  who  gives  (p.  98)  Baldwin  and  Adela  three  sons, 
Baldwin,  Robert,  and  Philip,  and  two  daughters,  '' Judith,  quam 
nupsit  Tosticus  comes  Nordanubriorum  in  Anglid,  et  Mathildem 
prsedictam  Normannorum  ducissam.*'     She  is  also  called  Baldwin's 
daughter  by  two  writers  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  record  her 
second  marriage  with  Duke  Welf  of  Bavaria.     Botho  in  his  Picture 
Chronicle  of  Brunswick  (Leibnitz,  iii.  325)  says  of  Baldwin  (whom 
by  the  way  he  confounds  with  his  son,  manying  him  to  Richilda 
instead  of  Adela)  that  he  had  "  eyne  dochter  de  bet  Jutta,  de  nam 
Konigh  fferoden  in  Engelant,  dar  wart  se  geheten  Wichanda,  do 
nam  se  dar  na  Hertoghen  Wolpy  den  olden  in  Beyeren."    The 
honest  Nether-Dutch  is  pleasant  to  read,  but  it  b  strange  to  make 
Judith  the  wife  of  Harold — degraded  into  Herod — ^instead  of  Tostig. 
But  Botho  repeats  the  statement  in  p.  327,  nor  does  he  stand  alone 
in  it     In  Arenpeck's  Bavarian  Chronicle  (Leibnitz,  iiL  661)  we 
read  of  Welf^  how  "  aocepit  Reginam  AngliaB,  tunc  viduam,  filiam 
sciUcet  Balduini  nobilissimi  comitis  Flandrise,  Juditham,in  uxorem.'' 
These  accounts  are  of  course  simply  amusing,  but  we  shall  presently 
see  that,  as  for  their  chief  blunders,  they  sin  in  decent  company. 

Florence  then  and  Orderic  are  the  only  early  authorities  who 
call  Judith  a  daughter  of  Baldwin  the  Fifth.  And  the  authority  of 
Orderic  is  lessened  by  a  manifest  error  which  be  has  fallen  into 
with  regard  to  Baldwin's  feunily.    He  makes  him  (526  C)  the  btii&r 
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of  Udo,  Arcbfoishop  of  Trier,  who  was  really  the  son  of  CJount 
Eberhard  of  Nellenberg  (Qest  Trev.  ap.  Pertz,  viii.  183).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Genealogy  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders  (Corp.  Chron. 
Fland.  i.  86;  Pertz,  ix.  318)  distinctly  calls  Matilda  Baldwin's 
only  daughter.  Baldwin  married  Adela  "genuitque  ex  ed  duos 
filios,  Balduinum  Montensem  et  Robertum  Frisonem,  et  unam 
filiam  nomine  Mathildem.''  We  now  fall  back  on  our  own  writers 
and  remember  that  the  Worcester  Chronicle  (1051)  called  Judith 
only  the  ''mage"  of  Baldwin,  while  Eadward's  Biographer  (pp. 
404,  424)  distinctly  called  her  his  "  soror."  We  now  turn  to  the 
Saxon  Annalist,  and,  among  some  wild  stories,  we  find  the  same 
kindred  distinctly  asserted.  Judith,  as  before,  is  Harold's  widow. 
Welf  of  Bavaria  (Pertz,  vi«  764)  "duxit  viduam  Hjuroldi  dticia 
Anglorum  [see  above,  p.  226]  Judihtam  nomine/'  But  in  an  earlier 
passage  we  read  (vi.  694),  '*  Hujus  Haroldi  conjux,  amUa  RodberH 
comiHs  de  Flcmdrid,  ex  cognatione  beati  Ethmundi  Begis  fuit." 

Here,  comparing  this  passage  with  the  Biographer,  we  may  find 
the  key  to  the  whole  matter.  The  Biographer  sajrs  that  Judith  was 
Baldwin's  sister  and  Eadward's  niece,  which  last  statement  at  first 
seems  very  puzzling.  The  Saxon  Annalist,  evidently  writing  quite 
independently,  calls  her  the  aunt  of  Baldwin's  son  Robert,  and  also 
calls  her  a  kinswoman  of  Eadward  (we  should  of  course  read 
Ethtoardi  for  Ethmundi).  That  is,  she  was  a  daughter  of  Count 
Baldwin  the  Bearded  by  his  Norman  wife,  the  daughter  of  Richard 
the  Good.  She  thus  exactly  answers  all  the  descriptions.  She 
is  sister  of  Baldwin  of  Lisle,  aunt  of  Robert  the  Frisian,  and  she 
is,  in  a  vague  sense,  niece  of  Eadward,  that  is,  daughter  of  his 
first  cousin.     The  pedigree  stands  thus ; 

Bichard  the  Fearless. 

1 — ' 1 

^thelred  s  Emma         Richard  the  Good  «  Judith. 

I  I 

Eadward.  daughter  »  Baldwin  >«OdgiYa. 

ToBtig  »  Juclith-Welf.      BaMwin  -  Adela. 

Baldwin.      Robert.      Matilda. 

Judith  would  thus  be,  not  Matilda's  sister  but  her  aunt,  an  aunt 
however  possibly  younger  than  herself.  Odgiva,  the  first  wife 
of  Baldwin  the  Bearded,  died  in  1031.  His  daughter  by  the 
Norman  princess,  the  child  of  his  old  age,  could  not  be  bom  before 
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1032  or  1033.     Matilda,  the  daughter  of  parents  married  in  1027, 
maj  well  have  been  older. 

We  have  here,  I  think,  another  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
Biographer  in  matters  coming  within  his  own  province,  and  that  in 
a  case  where  his  statement  seemed,  at  first  sight,  puzzling  and 
suspicious.  I  do  not  however  know  why  he  calls  her  Fausta,  or 
why  the  Brunswick  picture-chronicler  calls  her  Wichanda.  Judith 
was  an  obvious  name  for  her,  being  that  of  her  maternal  grand- 
mother the  wife  of  Duke  Bichard.  Possibly,  as  Miss  Yonge 
suggests  (Christian  Names,  ii.  345),  this  Hebrew  name,  in  its  form 
of  Jutta,  may  have  got  confounded  with  the  Northern  Gytha. 


NOTE  P.  p.  103. 

Ths  Quarbbl  and  Ebcokciliation  of  William  and 

Lanfrano. 

Two  different  stories  are  told  of  the  cause  which  led  to  William's 
order  for  the  banishment  of  Lanfranc,  which  led  to  the  closer  friend- 
ship between  them.  In  the  story  in  Lanfranc's  Life  (287  Giles)  the 
story  is  told  as  I  have  given  it  in  the  text.  The  Duke's  wrath 
is  kindled  because  of  Lanfranc's  opposition  to  his  marrii^; 
"Mandat  ut  monasterio  exturbetur,  patrift  discedat^  Lanfrancus. 
Nee  motus  animi  sui  h^  vindict^  sedare  valens,  mandavit  juris 
monasterii  villam,  qu»  parous  dicitur,  flammis  excidi.''  (On  the 
word  Park^  see  Earle,  Parallel  Chronicles,  p.  323.)  And  in  page 
288  we  read,  '^Hujus  tam  improvidse  jussionis  caussam  agunt, 
quod  idem  Lanfrancus  contradicebat  nuptiis  filise  comitis  Flandrise, 
quam  ipse  sibi  dux  copulaverat  in  matrimonio,  quia  proximo  camis 
consanguinitate  jungebatur."  (So  Ghron.  Becc.  198.)  This  story 
goes  on  to  say  how  the  banished  Prior  set  out  on  a  horse  which 
went  on  three  legs,  because  the  house  had  none  that  was  better 
(''  quia  melior  non  habebatur,  tripes  equus  quarto  pede  inutili  Uli 
tribuitur  "),  and  accompanied  by  one  servant.  He  meets  the  Duke ; 
''  Protinus  qua  ille  discedebat  duci  obvius  venienti  appropinquans/' 
The  meeting  may  have  been  accidental,  or  Lanfranc  may  have  gone 
by  a  way  where  he  was  likely  to  meet  William,  but  I  cannot  think, 
with  Dr.  Hook  (it  93),  that  <<  Lanfranc  directed  his  steps  to  Bouen, 
where  he  probably  had  been  summoned  to  appear  before  the  duke." 
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The  lame  horse— the  narrator  quite  enters  into  the  joke — ^bows  his 
head,  and  his  rider  salutes  the  Duke  ;  ^*  Equo  per  singulos  possus 
caput  ad  terram  submittente,  dominum  salutat."  William  at  first 
turns  away,  but  presently  listens.  Lanfranc  begins  with  a  joke ; 
he  is  obeying  William  by  going  out  of  his  dominions  as  fast  as 
he  can  ;  he  would  go  faster^  if  the  Duke  would  give  him  a  better 
horse.  William  laughs,  and  asks  whether  any  criminal  before  had 
ever  ventured  to  ask  a  present  of  his  judge.  The  Duke  is  fairly 
won  oyer,  Lanfranc  makes  his  speech,  and  all  is  soon  settled. 

A  quite  different  account  of  the  reconciliation  of  Lanfranc  to  the 
Duke,  or  rather  of  his  first  introduction  to  him,  is  given  in  two 
passages  of  William  of  Malmesbury  (Gest.  Pont.   38   and  150),  I 

one  in  the  Life  of  Lanfranc  himself,  the  other  in  that  of  Herfast, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Thetford.  William's  chaplains  stir  him  up 
against  Lanfranc,  because  he  had  mocked  the  ignorance  of  one  of 
their  number.  The  Duke  orders  him  to  leave  Normandy,  but  he 
goes  to  court,  obtains  an  interview  with  the  Duke,  and  speedily 
wins  his  favour.  In  the  second  account  it  appears  that  the  chaplain 
mocked  at  was  Herfast  himself,  who  came  to  Lanfranc's  school  with 
great  pomp.  Lanfranc  then  makes  a  mock  of  his  ignorance ;  '*  Ex 
primS  coUoquutione  intelligens  quam  prope  nihil  sciret,  abeceda- 
rium  ipsi  expediendum  apposuit,  ferociam  hominis  Italici  facetii 
illudens."  The  order  for  banishment  then  follows.  Lanfr*anc,  some- 
what oddly,  goes  to  court  to  ask  for  provisions  for  his  journey  ("  Quum 
ad  curiam  commeatum  petiturus  venissef).  Then  comes  the  story 
of  the  lame  horse,  and  the  Duke  is  won  over  to  Lanfranc,  mainly 
through  the  intercession  of  William  Fitz-Osbem.  There  is  no 
mention  of  Lanfranc's  opposition  to  the  marriage. 

This  story  about  the  chaplain  may  be  true ;  but  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  first  that  Lanfranc  was  already  known  to  the  Duke^ 
secondly  that  the  main  ground  of  ofience  was  the  opposition  to  the 
marriage. 

NOTE  Q.  p.  III. 
The  Childben  of  William  and  Matilda. 

About  the  ntimber  and  order  of  the  sons  of  William  and  Matilda 
there  is  no  doubt.  They  were  Robert,  Richard,  William,  and 
Henry.     There  is  no  doubt  that  Richard  was  second  in  order.     He 
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is  always  put  so  in  the  lists,  and  Orderic  (573  C)  expressly  calls 
him  "  Ricardns,  filius  ejus,  qui  post  Rodbertum  natus  fuerat." 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  must  have  been  speaking  hastily  when 
(iii.  254)  he  called  him  ''the  fourth  son/' 

But  about  the  daughters,  their  number,  names,  and  order,  the 
statements  are  most  contradictory.  I  will  first  of  all  set  forth 
the  different  accounts  of  the  early  writei's. 

All  that  William  of  Poitiers  tells  us  (120)  is  that  two  brother 
Kings  of  Spain  sought  for  a  danghter  of  William  in  marriage, 
whose  name  is  not  given,  and  that  they  greatly  disputed  about  her. 
Of  the  promise  or  ofiPer  of  a  daughter  to  Harold  he  says  nothing 
directly,  though  he  alludes  to  it  in  a  later  passage  (145). 

William  of  Jumi^s  (vii.  21)  only  says  that  William  had  four 
daughters,  without  giving  their  names.  His  continuator  (viii  34) 
also  reckons  up  four.  First  ("  primogenita"),  Cecily,  Abbess  of 
Caen.  Second,  Constance,  wife  of  Alan  Fergant  of  Britanny. 
Third,  Adelaide  [Adelidis],  who  was  betrothed  to  Harold,  but  died 
unmarried  (''HenJdo  proditori  ante  bellum  Anglicum  sponsata, 
sedy  illo  dignd  morte  mulctato,  nuUi  nupta,  virgo  jam  nubiils 
obiit").     Fourth,  Adela,  wife  of  Stephen  of  Blois. 

Orderic  gives  no  less  than  four  lists.  The  first  time  (484  D)  he 
simply  gives  the  names  of  four  daughters,  Adeliza,  Constance,  Cecily, 
and  Hadala.  The  second  time  (512  D)  the  number  is  raised  to 
five,  and  the  names  are  Agatha,  Constance,  Adeliza,  Adela,  and 
Cecily.  The  third  time  (573  C)  he  gives  little  biographies  of 
four  daughters,  ist,  Agatha,  betrothed  first  to  Harold,  then  to 
Amfurcius  [Alfonso]  of  Qallicia,  but  who  died  a  virgin.  2nd, 
Adelaide  [Adelidis],  who  lived,  seemingly  as  a  nun,  under  the  care 
of  Boger  of  Beaumont  (**  Adelidis  pulcherrima  virgo  jam  nubilis 
devote  Deo  se  commendavit,  et  sub  tuteli  Bogeri  de  Bellomonte 
sancto  fine  quievit").  3rd,  Constance,  wife  of  Alan  Fergant  [Fer- 
gannus].  4th,  Adela,  wife  of  Stephen.  The  fourth  time  (638  D) 
he  gives  a  mere  list,  with  the  same  names  as  in  the  second  but  in  a 
different  order,  Agatha,  Adeliza,  Constance,  Adela,  and  Cecily.  He 
also  (511  A)  says  that  a  daughter  of  William,  whose  name  he  does 
not  mention,  was  promised  in  marriage  to  Earl  Eadwine. 

William  of  Malmesbury  (iiL  276)  says  expressly  that  William 
had  five  daughters,  ist,  Cecily  the  Abbess,  who  was  living 
when  he  wrote — he  wrote  therefore  before  11 26.     2nd,  Constance. 
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3rd,  Adela.  Of  two  others  he  did  not  know  the  names  ("  daarum 
nomina  exciderunt "),  one  betrothed  to  Harold,  the  second  to 
Alfonso,  but  both  of  whom  died  unmarried. 

Wace  (9650)  knows  only  two  daughters,  ''Ele"  and  Abbess 
Cecily.  Ele  is  (10821)  betrothed  to  Harold,  but  is  afterwards 
married  to  Count  Stephen. 

Lastly,  in  Domesday  (49)  we  find  incidental  mention  of  a  daughter 
Matilda.  Her  chamberlain  Geoffrey  (''  Ooisfiddus  Camerarius  filisd 
Begis")  had  lauds  in  Hampshire,  which  he  held  '^de  B^e  W.  pro 
servitio  quod  fecit  Mathildi  ejus  filiie."  She  is  also  mentioned 
in  an  encyclic  letter  of  the  nuns  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen 
(Mabillon,  Ann.  Ord.  Ben.  v.  690)  along  with  her  mother  Matilda 
and  her  sisters  Adelaide  and  Constance,  as  one  for  whom  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful  are  asked. 

Now  of  all  these,  Cecily,  Constance,  and  Adela  need  give  us  no 
trouble  here.  The  history  of  all  three  is  well  known,  and  will 
come  in  its  proper  place.  But  about  the  others,  the  contradictious 
are  great  The  names  Adelidis  and  Adeliza  are  doubtless  the  same. 
We  have  then  these  statements. 

1.  Adeliza  was  betrothed  to  Harold,  but  died  unmarried.  (Cont. 
Will.  Gem.) 

2.  Adeliza  died  unmarried  under  the  care  of  Roger  of  Beaumont. 
(Ord.  Vit.) 

3.  Agatha  was  betrothed,  first  to  Harold  and  then  to  Alfonso, 
but  died  unmarried.     (lb.) 

4.  A  nameless  daughter  betrothed  to  Harold  died  unmarried. 
(Will.  Malms.) 

5.  A  nameless  daughter  betrothed  to  Alfonso  died  unmarried.  (lb.) 

6.  A  nameless  daughter  was  betrothed  to  Eadwine.     (Ord.  Yit.) 

7.  Matilda  appears  without  a  history.     (Domesday.) 

The  first  question  is  whether  the  daughter  betrothed  to  Harold 
and  the  daughter  betrothed  to  Alfonso  are  the  same.  Orderic 
stands  alone  in  making  them  the  same.  On  the  whole,  the  balance 
of  evidence  seems  to  me  to  lie  the  other  way.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  was  Adeliza  who  was  betrothed  to  Harold,  and  that  it  was 
another  daughter  who  was  betrothed  to  the  Spanish  King.  Indeed 
they  cannot  be  the  same,  if  we  accept  the  statement  which  William 
of  Malmesbury  (iii.  238)  puts  into  Harold's  mouth  in  the  course 
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of  the  messages  which  passed  between  him  and  William,  namely 
that  the  maiden  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed  had  died  before 
his  election  to  the  Crown  (*'  liberatum  se  sacramento  asserens,  quod 
filia  ejus  quam  desponderat  citra  nubiles  annos  obierat  **).  I  am 
sorry  nevertheless  to  give  up  Orderic's  {573  C,  D)  very  pretty 
story,  which  recalls  (or  reverses)  the  well-known  ballad  of  the 
Spanish  Lady*s  Love.  She  had  seen  and  loved  Harold,  and  pre- 
ferred death  rather  than  to  give  herself  to  another  and  an  unknown 
bridegroom.  But  there  is  also  the  difficulty  of  the  extreme  youth 
of  any  daughter  of  William  at  any  time  to  which  we  can  assign 
Harold's  visit.  I  cannot  think,  with  Baron  Maseres  (103),  that 
the  betrothed  of  Harold  was  Cecily. 

According  to  Wace,  the  Adeliza  or  Adelaide  betrothed  to  Harold 
was  the  same  as  Adela,  afterwards  Countess  of  Blois.  The  two 
names,  both  coming  from  the  adel  or  c^Sel  root,  might  easily  be 
confounded,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  suppose  that  Harold's 
betrothed  had  been  on  the  one  hand  mistaken  for  the  betrothed 
of  Alfonso,  and  on  the  other  hand  divided  into  two,  Adela  and 
Adeliza.  But  all  the  other  accounts  seem  pointedly  to  distinguish 
between  Adela  and  tlie  betrothed  of  Harold,  whether  she  were 
called  Adeliza  or  not. 

I  need  not  discuss  the  theory  according  to  which  Mr.  Blaauw 
and  Mr.  Thorpe  (Lappenberg,  Norman  Kings,  215)  make  the 
Matilda  of  Domesday  the  same  as  Qundrada;  but  a  view  put  forth 
by  Mrs.  Qreen  (Princesses,  i.  16,  407),  who  has  gone  minutely  into 
the  matter,  b  better  worth  examining.  She  holds  that  Matilda 
and  Agatha  are  the  same,  that  the  name  of  Agatha  is  a  mistake  of 
Orderic,  that  this  is  the  daughter  who  was  betrothed  to  Eadwine, 
and  that  the  story  of  her  attachment  to  Harold  arose  from  con- 
founding one  English  lover  with  another.  Again,  by  gaining  the 
three  or  four  years  between  the  visit  of  Harold  and  the  betrothal 
to  Eadwine,  the  difficulty  as  to  age  b  got  over.  Mrs.  Green's 
8U£^;estion  b  at  least  ingenious.  But  I  do  not  see  the  evidence 
for  giving  the  name  Matilda  to  the  daughter  who  was  promised  to 
Eadwine. 

Mr.  Planch^  (Conqueror  and  hb  Companions,  L  86)  first  starts, 
and  then  himself  answers,  a  theoiy  according  to  which  Matilda  and 
Constance  are  the  same.  He  gives  exact  dates  for  the  births  of  all 
the  daughters,  which  I  am  unable  to  follow. 
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Abbot  Baldric,  in  his  verses  addressed  to  Abbess  Cecily 
(Duchesne,  Rer.  Franc,  iv.  274),  speaks  of  a  sister  of  the  Abbess, 
who  was,  in  some  unexplained  way,  connected  both  with  Bayeux 
and  with  Angers.  Mrs.  Green  makes  her  also  the  same  as  Matilda. 
The  lines  are, 

"  Andiyi  quamdam  te  detinuiflse  sororem, 
CujuB  fiuna  meas  aliquando  peroullt  auree. 
Nomen  it  elapsuiOf  vidiaBe  tamen  leminifloor. 
Baiocenids  erat,  sed  tunc  erat  Andegavends, 
Quam,  tibi  d  placeat,  nostr&  de  parte  aaluta, 
Atque  mihi  nomen  reecribe  tuumque  snumque.** 

As  neither  Abbot  Baldric  nor  William  of  Malmesbory  could 
remember  the  names  of  William's  daughters,  I  may  perhaps  be 
foi^ven  if  I  leave  the  name  of  the  betrothed  of  Harold  undeter^ 
mined. 

NOTE  R.  p.  116. 
The  Revolt  op  Wiluam  Busao. 

Thbbb  is  a  good  deal  of  obscurity  about  William  Busac  and  his 
revolt.  The  story  is  told  by  no  one  except  William  of  Jumi^ges 
(vii.  20);  and,  as  he  seems  to  put  it  instead  of  the  far  bett^  known 
story  of  the  revolt  of  William  of  Arques,  which  he  tells  out  of  its 
place  (vii.  7),  one  is  tempted  to  suppose  that  he  has  fallen  into 
some  confusion  between  the  two  revolts  and  the  two  Williams. 
But  he  tells  his  tale  so  clearly  and  straightforwardly  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  doubt  it,  unless  it  can  be  shown  distinctly  to 
contradict  some  better  ascertained  piece  of  history. 

The  6Either  and  brothers  of  William  Busac,  as  described  by 
William  of  Jumi^ges,  are  all  well  known  persons.  But  William 
expresses  himself  inaccurately  when  he  says  (vii.  20)  that  Count 
William  of  Eu  was  an  "uterinus  frater"  of  Richard  the  Good. 
He  must  here  use  the  word  "uterinus"  vaguely  in  the  sense  of 
illegitimate ;  for  an  "  uterinus  frater/'  strictly  speaking,  of  Ridiard 
the  Oood  would  mean,  not  a  natural  son  of  Richard  the  Fearless, 
but  a  son  of  Gunnor  by  some  father  other  than  Richard.  The 
only  question  is  as  to  the  time  when  Count  William  obtained  the 
grant  of  Eu,  and  whether  it  was  granted  by  hier  half-brother 
Richard  the  Good  or  by  his  great-nephew  Duke  William.     TTie 
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following  passages  may  be  referred  to  on  this  point,  which  does 
not  greatly  concern  my  history.    Will,  Oetn.  iv,  i8,  vii.  »,  viii.  37; 
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abouts.  At  any  rate,  the  place  which  I  have  given  to  it  in  my 
narrative  seemed  to  me  the  natural  one  for  it,  as  it  is  the  beginning 
of  a  series  of  events  which  is  carried  on  in  the  more  famous  revolt 
of  William  of  Arques,  namely  insurrections  in  Normandy  abetted 
by  the  King  of  the  French. 

The  way  in  which  the  story  of  William  Busac  is  treated  by 
modem  writers  is  curious.  See  Licquet,  ii.  126;  La  Butte,  Hist<Hre 
des  Dues  de  Normandie,  i.  246,  249 ;  and  the  local  historian  of  Eo, 
M.  Le  Boeuf,  p.  30.  A  still  more  amazing  account  will  be  foond 
in  Mr.  Roscoe's  Life  of  William  the  Conqueror,  p.  89,  for  which  > 

it  would  be  well  to  give  some  more  definite  authority  than 
"  Walsingham ;  Wace ;  Chron.  Sax. ;  Chron  de  Nor. ;  W.  Malms. ; 
Mazeres." 

But  the  wanderings  of  smaller  writers  will  not  seem  wonderful, 
when  we  read  the  strange  and  contradictory  statements  made  by 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  which  I  feel  sure  would  not  have  been  found 
in  any  but  a  posthumous  work  of  that  great  scholar.  He  first  (p.  50) 
tells  us  of  Count  Robert  and  his  services  at  Mortemer,  and  of 
''  Robert's  son  William  (in  France  called  William  Busac),  enriched, 
like  his  father,  by  the  spoils  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  who  came 
to  a  fearful  end."  William  Busac  is  here  confounded  with  his 
nephew  William  ^*  de  Owe,''  son  of  Count  Robert,  who  was  blinded 
and  mutilated  by  William  Rufus  in  1096  (see  Flor.  Wig.  in  anno, 
and  Palgrave,  iv.  420).  In  a  later  passage  (iii.  224)  we  read, 
"William,  sumamed  Busac,  second  son  of  William,  Count  of 
Arques,  now  revolted  against  the  Duke.''  J£  Sir  Francis  had 
written  or  dictated  in  Latin,  I  should  have  thought  that  "  Arcensis'' 
had  been  substituted  for  **  Aucensis,"  by  the  same  editorial  process 
which  took  ''Lagam  Regis  Eadwardi"  to  be  a  misprint  for 
"legem." 

William  was  succeeded  in  the  county  of  Soissons  by  his  sons 
John  and  Reginald,  after  whom  the  county  passed  to  the  de- 
scendants of  his  daughter  Ramentrude,  wife  of  Ivo  of  Nesle. 
Another  son,  Manasses,  was  in  1092  chosen  Bishop  of  Cambray 
by  the  citizens  in  opposition  to  the  clergy,  and  was  translated  to 
Hoissons  in  1103  (see  Qeet.  Epp.  Cam.  Pertz,  viL  504). 
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The  accounts  in  William  of  Jumibges  and  in  Wace  leave  out  the 
occupation  of  the  castle  by  the  Duke  and  its  betrayal  to  the  Count 
of  Arques.  They  say  that  the  Duke,  suspecting  his  uncle,  sum- 
moned him  to  his  presence,  which  summons  Count  WHliam  declined 
to  obey,  and  openly  rebelled  (*' Quern  Dux  a  sufi  yesani&  nitens 
avellere,  ad  exhibendum  sibi  obsequium  per  legatos  jussit  eum 
venire.  Sed  ille  hujusmodi  l^^tionem  habens  contemptui,  magnft 
eum  fiducii  ad  resistendum  se  munivit  et  armavii"  WilL  Qem. 
vii.  7).  Wace  transfers  the  hasty  ride  from  the  C6tentin  from  the 
first  to  the  second  appearance  of  Duke  'WiUisLm  before  Arquea. 
William  of  Poitiers  again  makes  William  reach  Arques  with  tax 
followers,  all  the  others  who  had  started  from  Yalognes  having 
fiedled  to  keep  up  with  his  pace.  He  there  meets  the  reinfwcement 
of  three  hundred  from  Rouen.     Wace  makes  him  reach  Arques 


absolutely  alone  (v.  8699); 


/ 


"  Tute  sa  gente  i*en  mervdila  Ne  nuls  ne  pot  o  li  venxr, 

Ke  de  li  luing  si  tost  vint  U  :  De  oeU  qui  k  Valmgnes  furent 

NuIb  ne  s^en  pot  k  li  tenir,  E  de  Valmgnes  od  li  s^esmurent.** 

This  is  an  evident  exaggeration,  adapted  to  the  new  order  of  events. 
Had  William  reached  Arques  absolutely  alone,  in  the  state  of  thiugs 
conceived  by  William  of  Poitiers,  he  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  But,  while  Wace  transposes  the  two  marches  of 
William,  Orderic  {657  B)  rolls  the  two  into  one.  In  his  story 
William's  first  appearance  comes  after  King  Henry  and  Count 
Ingelram  have  entered  the  country.  He  hears  of  them  at  Yalognes ; 
he  sends  on  a  picked  force,  and  then  follows  himself  with  his  main 
army.  The  former  ("  prescursores  mei '')  meet  Ingelram,  and  defeat 
and  kill  him  before  William  reaches  Arques  at  all.  But  though 
I  think  that  Wace  has  transposed  the  order  of  events,  I  have  not 
scrupled  to  draw  several  details  of  the  ride  from  him,  and  to  accept 
Yalognes  as  the  starting-point.  The  other  writers  only  mention  the 
Gdtentin  generally.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  Wace  may  have 
been  thinking  of  William's  former  ride  from  Yalognes  (see  voL  ii. 
p.  246),  where  also  the  mention  of  Yalognes  is  peculiar  to  himself 
But,  if  William  was  likely  to  be  there  at  one  time,  he  was  likely  to 
be  there  at  another. 

The  mention  of  Saint  Aubin  as  the  place  of  the  ambush  also 
comes  from  William  of  Jumi^ges,  followed  by  Wace.     (I  am  sorry 
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that,  when  I  was  at  Arques,  I  forgot  to  explore  the  spot.)  I  have 
▼entured  to  connect  this  mention  of  Saint  Aubin  with  that  which 
Orderic  gives  (606  B,  C)  of  Eichard  of  Hugleville's  resistance 
at  Saint  Aubm.  This  comes  in  a  genealogical  passage  where  the 
campaign  of  Arques  is  spoken  of  only  incidentally,  and  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  case  of  quite  independent  testimony  coinciding. 


NOTE  T.  p.  197. 

The  Aqrbbmskt  between  William  and  Herbert  of 

Maine. 

I  HATE  here  made  some  changes  in  the  text  which  have  been 
BU^^fested  by  a  tract  by  Dr.  H.  Yattelet,  '*  Der  Konflikt  Yilhelms 
des  Eroberers  mit  seinem  sone  Itobert  nnd  di  Nachfolge  im  Eng- 
lisch-Normannischen  Eeiche  im  lare  1087''  (Zurich,  1874;  I  keep 
the  writer's  own  spelling),  to  which  there  is  an  appendix,  "Der 
Kampf  um  Maine  tmd  das  Ferhaltnis  Orderich  Vitals  zu  Yilhelm 
fon  Poitiers."     The  writer  there  says  in  a  note, 

'^Fon  seitgenossen  vi  auch  fon  spatem  sind  di  genealogischen 
ferhaltnisse  des  hauses  Maine  argunter  einander  gevorfen  vorden. 
Freeman,  Hist  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  iiL  199  sqq.,  macht  aus 
d^  tanten  Herberts  schevestem  desselben." 

That  is  to  say,  I  take  Gersendis,  Paula,  and  Margaret  for 
daughters  of  Hugh  and  sisters  of  the  younger  Herbert.  So 
seemingly  does  Dr.  Yattelet  himself  when  he  says  (p.  40),  "  Her- 
bert hatte  aber  noch  di  unferheiratete  schvester  Margareta  hinter- 
lasseiL"  But  his  remarks  have  more  distinctly  called  my  attention 
to  the  contradictory  statements  on  this  point,  and  he  has  brought 
out  another  point  in  the  agreement  between  William  and  Herbert 
which  I  had  not  noticed  as  I  ought,  namely  that  Herbert  was  to 
marry  a  daughter  of  William. 

That  Margaret^  and  therefore  her  sisters,  were  daughters  of 
Hugh  and  sisters  of  the  younger  Herbert  seems  plain  from  the 
language  of  William  of  Poitiers  (105);  "Qermanam  Heriberto 
[Hereberti)]  ex  partibus  Teutonum  suss  mimificentiss  maximis 
impensis  adductam,  nato  suo  oonjugare  decrevit,  ut  per  cam  ipse 
6t  progeniti  ex  ipso,  jure  quod  null&  controversi&  convelli  posset  vel 
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infirmari,  Hereberti  hsereditatem  possiderent  sororius  et  nepotes." 
So  the  Continnator  of  William  of  Jumibges  (viiL  5)  saya  there  was 
a  plan  that  Helias  of  La  Fl^he  should  marry  ''filiam  cujusdam 
comitis  LangobardisB,  neptem  yidelicet  Hereberti  quondam  Ceno* 
mannensis  comitis  ex  primogenitd  filid."  The  last  words  are  odd, 
and  the  fact  is  very  doubtful,  but  the  words  could  only  have  been 
written  by  one  who  looked  on  Gersendis  as  a  sister  of  Herbert. 
Orderic  (487  D),  though  he  makes  the  younger  Herbert  a  son  in- 
stead of  a  grandson  of  the  elder,  distinctly  calls  Margaret  the  sister 
of  the  younger  Herbert.  In  53  2  B  he  gives  the  whole  pedigree,  and 
records  the  marriage  of  Hugh  with  the  widow  of  Theobald,  and 
adds,  ^'quse  filium  nomine  Herbertum  et  tres  filias  ei  peperit." 
He  then  goes  on  to  mention  the  three  daughters  and  their  mar- 
riages. In  683  C  he  certainly  speaks  of  ''Margarita  Herbert! 
filia ;"  but  it  is  more  likely  that  he  here  forgot  that  Margaret  was 
the  sister  and  not  the  daughter  of  the  younger  Herbert  than  that 
he  meant  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Herbert  Wake-Dog.  On 
the  other  hand  the  biographer  of  the  Cenomannian  Bishops  (Yet. 
Ann.  ^315)  gives  this  account  of  Gersendis; 

"  Erat  uxor  ejusdem  marchisii  Gersendis  nomine,  filia  Herbert! 
Cenomannorum  illustrissimi  comitis,  qui  vocatus  est  Evigila-canem : 
qu8B  prime  quidem  Theobaldo  duci  Campanise  in  matrimonium 
tradita,  sed  ab  eo,  repudio  interveniente,  discedens,  prse&ti  Athonis 
postmodum  fuerat  copulata  conjugio." 

This  comes  from  a  Cenomannian  writer,  who  might  therefore 
seem  to  be  better  authority  than  the  Norman  writers ;  but  it  is 
a  mere  obiter  dictfwm,  against  the  direct  statements  the  other  way. 
Moreover  the  biographer  (307*)  implies  that  there  were  other 
children  of  Hugh  besides  Herbert,  who  would  doubtless  be  the 
younger  daughters  Paula  and  Margaret,  as  Gersendis  (see  p.  90) 
must  have  been  married  some  time  before  1049.  -^g&ui,  if 
Margaret  and  her  sisters  were  daughters  of  the  elder  Herbert  and 
aunts  of  the  younger,  they  must  have  been  sisters  of  Biota,  who 
is  always  mentioned  quite  distinctly  from  them.  Also  the  age 
of  Margaret  agrees  with  her  being  the  sister  and  not  the  aunt  of 
Herbert.  In  1061  she  was  too  young  to  be  married,  but  a 
daughter  of  Herbert  Wake-Dog,  who  died  in  1035,  must  have  been 
at  least  twenty-six  in  1061,  and  Gersendis,  whose  parents  were 
not  married  till  1051  at  the  earliest,  had  been  married  and  put 
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away  before  1049.  ^  ^^^  ^^  doubt  then  that  Margaret  was  a 
sister  and  not  an  aunt  of  Herbert.  Benoit  (35790)  erroneously 
makes  her  only  his  half-sister ; 

"Herbert  aveit  une  soror 
Devers  sa  m^;  eeteit  Tieise.** 

The  '' Tieise"  comes  from  some  misunderstanding  of  the  ''Teu« 
tonum  partes  "  in  William  of  Poitiers. 

I  do  not  know  why  Dr.  Yattelet  sends  Margaret,  while  still 
aliye,  to  somewhat  strange  quarters  in  the  monastery  of  Fecamp. 
''Veil  aber  Bobert  noch  nicht  heiriitsfahig  vir  und  damit  im 
Margareta  nicht  entginge  yurde  si  in  das  kldster  F^mp  geschikt." 
She  may  likely  enough  have  liyed  in  the  palace,  but  hardly  in  the 
abbey,  though  she  was  certainly  buried  in  its  church  (see  aboye, 
p.  214). 

On  the  other  hand  I  haye  to  thank  Dr.  Yattelet  for  bringing 
out  clearly  what  I  ought  to  haye  noticed,  namely  the  promise  of  a 
daughter  of  William — hr  be  it  from  me  to  say  which  daughter 
— to  Herbert.  This  clearly  comes  out  in  the  passage  of  William 
of  Poitiers  quoted  in  p.  199,  note  2.  William  of  Halmesbury, 
iiL  236,  speaks  to  the  same  effect ; 

"  Cenomanis  dudum  a  Martello  succensa,  et  domino  suo  Hugone 
priyata,  tunc  nuper  aliquantulum  sub  Herberto  Hugonis  filio 
respirayerat :  qui,  ut  tutior  contra  Andegayensem  esset,  Willelmo  se 
manibus  dederat,  in  ejus  fidelitatem  sacramento  juratus ;  prseterea 
filiam  ipsius  petierat  et  desponderat^  qusa  priusquam  nubilibus 
annis  matura  conjugio  fierit,  ille  morbo  decessit." 


NOTE  U.  p.  227. 

The  Bsqttbbt  of  Eadwabd  to  Williax  akd  the  Oath 

OF  Habold. 

The  oath  which,  as  William  alleged,  Harold  had  sworn  to  him, 
and  the  bequest  which,  as  he  also  alleged,  Eadward  had  made  in  his 
fieiyour,  are  two  subjects  eyery  detail  of  which  is  shrouded  in  con- 
troyersy  and  contradiction,  and  two  subjects  moreoyer  which 
cannot  be  kept  apart  from  one  another.    I  haye,  both  in  the  text 
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and  elsewhere,  set  forth  more  than  once  what  I  beHeve  to  be  the 
true  history.  I  will  now  go  more  minutely  through  all  the 
evidence  which  we  have  bearing  on  the  matter. 

I.  As  I  have  already  said  (see  above,  p.  219),  there  arc  three 
statements  as  to  the  object  of  Harold's  visit  to  Normandy.  And 
two  out  of  these  statements  imply  diflferent  versions  of  the  alleged 
bequest  of  Eadward  to  William.  I  have  stated  their  substance 
in  the  text ;  I  will  now  go  through  the  evidence  for  and  against  | 

them. 

I.  The  first  version  is  that  of  William  of  Poitiers.  He  mentions 
the  matter  twice,  first  in  his  narrative  of  Harold's  visit  (107  et 
seqq.),  secondly,  in  the  account  of  the  messages  sent  by  William  to 
Harold  (129-30).  According  to  this  statement  (129),  Eadward 
chose  William  as  his  heir,  on  account  of  his  many  excellences 
{"  quoniam  omnium  qui  genus  suum  attingerent  me  credebat  excel- 
lentissimum,  qui  optime  valerem  vel  ei,  quamdiu  viveret,  subvenire, 
vel  posteaquam  decederet,  regnum  gubemare  ")  and  as  a  return  for 
the  kindness  which  he  had  received  from  William  and  his  prede- 
cessors during  his  sojourn  in  Normandy  ("  ob  maximos  honores  et 
plurima  beneficia  quee  illi  atque  fratri  suo,  necnon  hominibus  eonun, 
ego  et  majores  mei  impendimus  ").  This  devise  of  the  Crown  was 
apparently  made  by  a  decree  of  the  Witan ;  at  any  rate  it  was 
made  by  the  advice,  and  confirmed  by  the  oaths,  of  Archbishop 
Stigand  and  of  the  three  great  Earls,  Godwine,  Leofric,  and  Siward 
{**  sane  neque  id  absque  suorum  optimatum  consensu,  verum  con- 
silio  Stigandi  archiepiscopi,  Godwini  comitis,  Leurici  comitis, 
Sigardi  comitis ").  These  great  leaders  all  agreed  to  accept  Wil- 
liam as  Eadward's  successor  on  his  death,  and  meanwhile,  as  the 
passage  seems  to  mean,  to  set  up  no  other  candidate  against  him 
("  qui  etiam  jurejurando  suis  manibus  confirmaverunt,  quod  post 
Edwardi  decessum  me  reciperent  dominum,  nee  ullatenus  peterent 
in  viti  illius  patriam  banc  ullo  impedimento  contra  me  occupari"). 
A  son  and  a  grandson  of  Godwine  were  ^ven  by  Eadward  as 
hostages  for  this  engagement  (*'  obsides  mihi  dedit  Godwini  filium 
ac  nepotem,"  130;  so  again,  107,  ''Heraldus  .  .  .  cigus  antea 
frater  et  fratruelis  obsides  fueraut  accepti  de  suocessione  efidem  " — 
Willelmi  sc).  As  Eadward  found  himself  near  death — it  might 
have  been  added,  now  that  the  three  Earls  who  had  confirmed  the 
devise  were  all  dead — the  King  thought  it  good  to  bind  Harold  by 
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the  same  oath  which  had  been  formeriy  taken  bj  his  fiither,  with 
the  further  security  that  it  tshould  be  taken  in  William's  presence, 
while  Qodwine  and  the  rest  had,  on  the  former  occasion,  bnlj 
bound  themselves  to  him  in  his  absence  {**  ut  quod  pater  ejus  atque 
c»teri  supranominati  hie  [in  Engl&nd]  mihi  juravere  absenti,  is  ibi 
[in  Normandy]  preesens  juraret  prsesenti  ").  Eadward  also,  it  would 
seem,  wished  to  give  William,  before  his  death,  a  further  confirma- 
tion in  his  own  name  {**  graviore  quam  fuerat  cautum  pignore 
cavit/'  107).  The  importance  of  binding  Hcux^ld  to  the  proposed 
succesaon  is  strongly  set  forth.  He  alone  could  influence  or  con- 
strain the  English  people,  who,  it  is  implied,  were  very  likely  to 
disturb  the  arrangement  ('^et  eum  [Haraldum]  quidem  pruden- 
tissime  [destinavit],  ut  ipsius  opes  et  auctoritas  totius  AngUcss 
gentis  dissensum  coercerent,  si  rem  novare  maHent  perfidd  mobiU' 
tate,  quantd  sese  agunt ").  Harold  is  therefore  sent  on  this  errand; 
he  falls  into  the  hands  of  Guy  and  is  rescued  by  William,  as  I  have 
described  in  the  text.  He  makes  his  oath  to  William — its  terms  I 
shall  discuss  at  a  later  stage  of  this  Note — and  William  looks  on 
him  as  one  who  will  most  effectually  win  over  the  English  to  his 
cause  ("quem  inter  se  et  Anglos,  quibus  a  Sege  secundus  erat, 
mediatorem  sperabat  fidissimum."  108). 

This  is  the  full  account  given  by  the  contemporary  panegyrist 
of  William.  Two  things  are  to  be  noticed  in  it,  as  important 
admissions  made  by  an  ^lemy.  First,  the  loyalty  of  Harold  to 
Eadward,  and  the  full  friendship  and  confidence  which  existed 
between  the  King  and  the  Earl,  are  implied  throughout,  in  distinct 
contradiction  of  one  form  of  Norman  calumny.  Secondly,  there  is 
throughout  a  recognition  of  the  English  people  as  a  party  likely  to 
daim  a  voice  in  the  matter,  and  one  whose  voice,  it  is  expected, 
will  not  be  given  on  behalf  of  William.  The  epithets  of  abuse 
which  the  Norman  panegyrist  huris  at  the  heads  of  the  Englii^ 
nation  are  in  truth  a  speaking  witness  to  the  popular  eharaeter 
of  the  ancient  English  government. 

William  of  Jumi^;es  (viL  31)  tells  essentially  the  same  story. 
He  says  nothing  about  the  counsel  and  the  oaths  of  Stigand  and  the 
three  Earls,  but  he  tells  us  that  Eadward,  finding  himself  childless 
{"dispoHBtUe  Deo  sucoeesione  prolis  oarens")^  sent  Archbishop 
Robert  to  announce  to  William  his  intention  of  making  him  his 
heir    (''olim    miserat  Willelmo  duci  Bodbertum    Cantuariorum 
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archiprsesulem,  ex  regno  a  Deo  sibi  attributo  illnm  stataens 
hseredem").  Afterwards  he  sends  Harold,  the  most  powerful 
Earl  in  his  Kingdom,  to  confirm  the  bequest  bj  oath,  and  to  plight 
his  own  faith  to  the  Duke  ('^deinde  Henddum  cunctorom  mm 
dominationis  comitem  divitiis  et  honore  ac  potentid  ipftTiipnm 
duci  destinavit,  ut  ei  de  coronSsui  fidelitatem  faceret,  ac  ChristiaDO 
more  sacramentis  firmaref).    The  story  then  goes  on  as  before. 

Orderic  (493  A)  tells  the  same  story  as  William  of  Jumi^ges, 
with  the  addition  that  the  devise  in  £»your  of  Duke  William  was 
made  with  the  consent  of  the  English  nation ;  "  Eduardus  nimimm 
propinquo  suo  Willelmo  duci  Normannorum,  prime  per  Bodbertum 
Cantuariorum  summum  pontificem,  postea  per  eumdem  Heraldum, 
integram  Anglici  regni  mandaverat  concessionem,  ipsumque,  eone^ 
derUibus  Anglis,  feoerat  totius  juris  sui  hseredem.'' 

Benott  (36498  et  seqq.)  follows  William  of  Jumi^^es,  except 
that  he  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  Archbishop,  and  that  he 
seems  to  imply  that  the  mission  of  the  Archbishop  and  the  mission 
of  Harold  happened  in  two  consecutive  years ; 

"  L'aroevesque  de  Ckntorbire,  Le$  ant  cwtrnt,  d  cum  je  vna  d]% 

Li  plus  hftiuE  horn  de  son  empire,    Por  afenner  oe  qa'il  li  d(me 
Out  en  Nonnendie  tramis.  Tot  le  reaume  e  la  corone.'* 

(w.  36508-36513.) 

The  poet  of  Draco  Normannicus  (i.  1295)  must  have  had  the 
same  story  in  his  head,  only  he  somewhat  strangely  makes  William 
say  that  Harold  was  sent  to  announce  a  dying  bequest  of  Eadward; 

"  EdwarduB  moiienB  mihi  rex  regni  tMaAtmf^ 
Sivit  ut  heredi,  juribus  idque  peto. 
HanJdum  midt^  fiimantur  foederft ;  camis 
Ponit  onus,  soeptrum  perfidus  iste  d^it.** 

It  is  really  needless  to  refute  this  story.  Some  remarks  on  the 
tale  will  be  found  in  Lord  Lyttelton  (Henry  the  Second, 
i.  351  et  seqq.)  and  Baron  Maseres  (pp.  74  et  seqq.,  113  et 
seqq.)  which  are  far  above  the  average  criticism  of  their  age.  Both 
writers  are  hampered  throughout  by  the  supposed  necessity  of 
accepting,  or  at  least  of  attaching  some  weight  to,  the  accounts 
of  the  false  Ingulf;  otherwise  their  line  of  argument  is  of  a  high 
order.  There  are  also  some  good  remarks  of  Lord  Lytton's  in  a 
note  to  his  "  Harold  **  (iii.  385),  though  I  cannot  conceive  what  he 
means  by  saying  (iii.  386)  that  "  the  Saxon  Chroniclers  .  .  .  unite 
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Id  relating  Edward's  warnings  to  Harold  against  his  visit  to  the 
Norman  court."  The  **  Saxon "  Chronicles,  I  need  hardly  repeat^ 
are  altogether  silent  on  the  matter. 

No  one,  I  think,  who  goes  carefully  through  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  tale  as  told  by  William  of  Poitiers,  will  hesitate  to 
say,  with  Baron  Maseres,  "  there  is  reason  to  think  it  is  absolutely 
false,*'  or,  with  Lord  Lytton,  "  this  appears  a  fable  wholly  without 
foundation."     Here  is  a  purely  English  matter,  an  act  of  the 
English  Witan,  a  deed  confirmed  by  the  greatest  men  of  the 
Church  and  State  of  England,  which  rests  solely  on  the  assertion  of 
an  interested  Norman  writer,  and  of  which  no  English  chronicle  or 
cartulary  has  preserved  the  slightest  trace.    To  make  us  belieye 
that  Leofiric,  that  Siward,  that  Stigand,  that  Qodwine,  that  the 
whole  English  people,  agreed  to  the  succession  of  William,  we 
should  accept  no  evidence  short  of  the  document  bearing  their 
signatures,  strengthened  by  an  entry  in  the  Chronicles  to  show  that 
the  document  might  possibly  be  genuine.     No  statement  was  ever 
weighed  down  by  a  heavier  burthen  of  internal  improbability.   An 
act  done  when  Stigand  was  Archbishop  and  when  Qodwine  and  the 
other  Earls  were  still  living,  must  belong  to  the  few  months  between 
the  appointment  of  Stigand  to  the  archbishoprick  at  the  Mickle 
Oem<5t  of  September,  1052  and  the  death  of  Gk>dwine  at  Easter, 
1053.     It  Drill  not  do  to  say  that  the  title  ^'archiepiscopi"  is 
simply  descriptive  of  the  person,  and  that  the  act  might  have  been 
done  at  a  time  when  Stigand  had  not  yet  reached  the  archiepiscopal 
rank.     For  Stigand  and  the  three  Earls  are  clearly  mentioned  as 
being  the  four  greatest  men  in  the  kingdom,  which  of  course  would 
not  be  the  case  at  a  time  when  Stigand  was  only  a  presbyter,  or 
even  the  Bishop  of  an  inferior  see.    The  devise  then,  if  it  was  ever 
made  at  all,  could  have  been  made  only  within  those  few  months. 
And,  except  in  those  later  years  when  Harold's  succession  seems  to 
have  been  looked  upon  as  a  settled  thing  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  663),  no 
time  can  be  found  so  unlikely  as  those  few  months  for  any  act  in 
&vour  of  William.     No  wOder  assertion  was  ever  made  than  l^at 
which  represents  the  Witan  of  England,  with  (}odwine  at  their 
head,  as  agreeing  to,  and  even  advising,  the  succession  of  the  Nor- 
man Duke  to  the  English  Crown  at  the  very  moment  of  their  great 
triumph  over  Norman  fovourites  and  Norman  influence  in  England. 
So  much  for  William  of  Poitiers.      William  of  Jumi^ges,  and 
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Orderic  who  evidently  follows  him,  do  not  greatly  m^id  mattere  by 
leaving  out  Stigand  and  the  Earls,  and  seemingly  putting  Stigand's 
predecessor  Bobert  in  his  stead.  Archbishop  Bobert  is  made  to 
cross  from  England  into  Normandy.  They  doubtless  had  in  their 
minds  the  time  when  Bobert  really  did  cross  from  England  into 
Normandy.  But  that  perilous  passage  was  not  made  on  the  King^t 
errand  or  on  any  errand  at  all ;  it  was  the  hurried  flight  of  a  public 
enemy,  hastening  to  save  himself  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Knglidi 
people  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  329).  The  story  as  regards  Stigand,  Godwinc, 
Leofric,  and  Siward  is  manifestly  impossible ;  it  is  no  less  im- 
possible as  regards  Harold.  We  have  already  seen  that  during  the 
whole  time  that  Harold  answered  the  description  given  of  him 
by  the  Norman  writers  as  the  richest  and  most  powerful  Earl  in 
England,  the  succession  was,  practically  if  not  formally,  determined 
in  favour,  first  of  the  iEtheling  Eadward  and  then  of  Harold 
himself.  The  tale  that  Eadward  sent  Harold,  or  that  Harold 
c<»isented  to  go,  on  an  errand  which  shut  out  himself  and  every 
other  Englishman  frx>m  all  hope  of  succession  to  the  Crown,  is 
simply  absurd  and  impossible. 

2.  The  second  version,  that  in  which  Harold  goes,  not  to 
guarantee  the  succession  to  William,  but  to  bring  back  the 
supposed  hostages,  his  brother  and  n^hew,  involves  quite  another 
view  of  the  alleged  bequest  to  William.  In  this  account,  there 
is  no  mention  of  any  formal  act  of  the  Witan,  none  of  any  oaths 
of  Bidbops  and  Earls,  none  even  of  any  act  of  the  King  hinted, 
after  he  became  King.  It  comes  out  incidentally  that  Eadward  is 
said  to  have,  years  before,  privately  promised  the  Crown  to  William. 
And  the  only  evidence  for  this  private  conversation  betwerai  Ead- 
ward and  William  is  another  alleged  private  conversation  between 
William  and  Harold.  Yet  this  story  is,  as  I  have  before  saul 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  299),  less  grotesquely  absurd  than  the  former  one, 
and  it  rests  on  better  authority.  It  is  the  vermon  followed  by  two 
most  valuable  English  writers  of  the  next  generaticm,  namely 
Eadmer  and  Simeon  of  Duiham.  The  narrative  of  Simeon,  we 
cannot  doubt,  was  borrowed  from  the  narrative  of  Eadmer,  whoae 
exact  words  he  follows  through  a  great  part  of  Ihe  story.  And  tiie 
appearance  of  the  story  at  all  in  Simeon's  History  is  remaiiuiUe. 
Bimeon  had  copied  from  Florence,  with  the  change  or  additiott 
of  two  or  three  words  only,  the  luirrative  of  the  election  of  Harold, 
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of  the  two  invasions,  of  the  two  battles,  of  the  death  of  Harold  and 
the  coronation  of  William.  It  then  perhaps  struck  him  that 
Florence's  narrative  contained  no  statement  whatever  of  any  motive 
for  William's  invasion.  Simeon  therefore  (1066)  starts  as  it  were 
afresh,  with  the  introduction,  "  Ut  autem  sciatur  origo  causs®  qu& 
Willelmus  Angliam  bello  appetiit,  breviter  qnse  paullo  ante  gesta 
sunt  repetantur."  He  then  goes  on  to  the  same  effect  as  Eadmer. 
The  hostages,  Wul&oth  and  Hakon  (^  Wlnothus  iilius  (lodwini  et 
Hacun  filius  Suani  filii  sui ''),  are  given  by  GU>dwine  to  Eadward 
at  their  reconciliation,  and  they  are  given  by  Eadward  to  Duke 
William  for  sake-keeping.  Some  time  after  Gkniwine's  death, 
Harold,  now  in  possession  of  his  father's  Earldom  {**  Gkxlwinus  .  .  . 
xdaM  morte'' — Eadmer,  4.  Simeon  says  only  '^quum  esset  mortuus" 
— ''post  breve  tempus  interiit,  et  Haraldus  filius  ejus  comitatum 
Cantim  patri  succedens  obtinuit.  Is,  elapso  modico  tempore,"  kc), 
asks  leave  of  the  King  to  go  over  to  Normandy  and  bring  back  the 
hostages.  Eadward  says  that  he  may  go,  but  warns  him  against 
going.  He  is  sure  that,  if  he  goes,  some  harm  and  shame  will 
happen  to  him  and  to  England.  He  knows  Duke  William  well 
enough  to  be  sure  that  he  will  never  let  the  hostages  go,  unless 
he  can  get  some  gain  by  so  doing  (''  Hoc  non  fiet  per  me ;  verum- 
tamen  ne  videar  te  velle  impedire,  permitto  ut  eas  quo  vis  ac 
experiare  quid  possis.  Prsesentio  tamen  te  in  nihil  aliud  tendere 
nisi  in  detrimentum  totius  Anglici  regni  et  opprobrium  tui.  Nee 
enim  ita  novi  comitem  mentis  expertem  ut  eos  aliquatenus  velit 
concedere  tibi  si  non  prsescierit  in  hoc  magnum  proficuum  sui''). 
Harold  however  thinks  himself  wiser  than  the  King  {**  suo  quam 
Regis  consilio  credens"),  and  sets  out.  He  is  shipwrecked,  im- 
prisoned by  Guy  ("pro  ritu  loci,  captivitati  addicitur"),  and  de- 
livered and  honourably  received  by  William.  He  presently  tells 
the  Duke  the  cause  of  his  journey.  William  tells  him  that  it  will 
be  his  own  fault  if  the  matter  does  not  turn  out  well  (''bene 
quidem  rem  processuram  si  in  ipso  non  remaneret").  After  a  few 
days,  the  Duke  sets  forth  his  own  mind  to  the  Englishman.  When 
he  and  Eadward  were  living  together  as  youths  in  Normandy,  Ead- 
ward promised  him  that,  if  he  should  ever  obtain  the  Crown  of 
England,  he  would  make  it  over  to  him  as  his  heir  ("Regem 
Edwardum,  quando  secum  juvene  dim  juvenis  in  NormanniS 
demoraretur,  sibi,  interpositi  fide  su&  pollicitum  fuisse,  quia,  si 
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Bex  Anglise  foret,  jus  regni  in  ilium  jure  hsereditario  post  se  trans* 
ferret "),  If  Harold  would  swear  to  support  this  disposal  of  the 
Crown,  and  would  bind  himself  by  other  engagements  which  I  diall 
presently  discuss,  Hakon  should  be  released  at  once,  and  Wulfnoth 
as  soon  as  William  had  mounted  the  English  throne  (''tunc  et 
modo  nepotem  tuum^  et  quum  in  Angliam  regnaturus  yenero, 
fratrem  tuum  incolumem  recipies").  Harold,  feeling  himself  in 
a  strait  from  which  he  knows  not  how  to  escape,  swears  to  all  that 
was  required  of  him  (''  sensit  Haraldus  in  his  periculum  undique, 
nee  intellexit  qua  evaderet,  nisi  in  omnibus  istis  voluntati  WiUelmi 
adquiesceret.  Adquievit  itaque''  &c).  He  returns  to  England 
with  Hakon,  and  telb  the  whole  story  to  Eadward,  who  reminda 
him  of  his  own  warning  (''nonne  dixi  tibi,  ait,  me  Willelmum 
n6sse,  et  in  illo  itinere  tuo  plurima  mala  huic  regno  contingere 
posse  ").  Eadward  soon  afterwards  dies,  and  Harold,  according  to 
Eadward's  own  wishes,  succeeds  him.     See  above,  p.  588. 

I  have  already  (see  above,  p.  219,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  299)  made  some 
remarks  on  this  story,  a  story  which  is  pUunly  of  English  invention. 
Eadward's  intentions  in  favour  of  William  are  cut  down  to  a  rash 
promise  in  his  youth,  of  which  no  one  seems  to  know  anything  ex* 
cept  Eadward  and  William  themselves.  Eadward's  present  inten- 
tions are  plainly  in  fEivour  of  Harold,  and  perfect  confidence  and 
cordiality  are  implied  as  reigning  between  the  King  and  the  Eari. 
But,  as  I  have  already  said,  this  view  of  Eadward's  promise  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  chronology.  There  was  no  time  when  Ead- 
ward and  William  lived  together  as  youths  of  equal  age.  When 
Eadward  left  Normandy  in  1041,  William  was  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  old,  Eadward  perhaps  thirty-eight.  A  private  promise  of 
this  kind  seems  most  unlikely  to  have  happened  between  them, 
though,  as  I  have  already  said  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  518),  William's  coun- 
sellors may  have  been  already  reckoning  the  chances  of  William's 
succession.  The  story  of  Wulfnoth  and  Hakon  being  given  as 
hostages  for  Gkniwine's  good  behaviour  on  Gk>dwine's  triumphant 
return  is  quite  inconsistent  (see  above,  p.  221)  with  the  true  narra- 
tive of  that  return.  Still  less  can  we  accept  the  story  of  William 
of  Poitiers  (see  above,  p.  678)  that  Wulfnoth  and  Hakon  were 
given  as  hostages,  not  for  Qodwine's  good  behaviour  towards  Ead- 
ward, but  for  the  canying  out  of  the  imaginary  act  of  the  English 
Witan  in  fftvour  of  William.    My  own  belief  is  that  there  were  on 
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English  hostages  at  all  in  the  hands  of  William  at  the  time  when 
Harold  came  into  Normandy.  But  it  is  not  hard  to  see  how  the 
story  of  the  hostages  arose.  It  is  certain  that  Wulfnoth  was  kept 
as  a  prisoner  by  William,  and  that  his  imprisonment  b^an  early 
in  life.  William,  on  his  death-bed  (see  Florence,  1087),  set  free 
yarious  prisoners,  both  English  and  Norman,  and  among  them 
"  Wlnothum  Eegis  Haroldi  germanum,  quem  a  pueritisl  tenuerat  in 
custodid."  This  of  coarse  might  only  mean  that  Wul&ioth  was 
imprisoned  after  William's  coming  to  England,  as  must  have  been 
the  case  with  Harold's  son  Wul^  whom  Florence  speaks  of  directly 
after.  But  it  is  also  quite  consistent  with  the  statement  that  he 
was  left  behind  as  a  hostage  by  Harold.  That  he  was  so  left  is 
affirmed  by  Eadmer  and  Simeon  in  the  passage  just  quoted.  It 
is  also  implied  by  William  of  Poitiers,  when  he  says  (iii)  that,  of 
his  two  supposed  hostages,  one,  namely  Hakon,  was  allowed  to  re- 
turn with  his  uncle  {"  quinetiam  fratruelis  ejus,  alter  obses,  cum 
ipso  redux  propter  ipsum  redditus  est").  But  moreover  William 
of  Jumibges,  who  says  nothing  about  Hakon  or  about  any  earlier 
giving  of  hostages,  says  (vii.  31)  that  Wul&oth  was  left  as  a 
hostage ;  "  Postremo  ipsum  [Heraldum]  cum  multis  muneribus 
Regi  remisit  [Willelmus],  et  pulcrum  adolescentem  Wlnotum 
fratrem  ejus  obsidem  retinuit.'*  In  this  he  is  followed  by  Benoit 
(36640); 

"Heraat  out  un  frere  danzd,  Yuilnoih  out  non,  corteiB  e  sage ; 

Que  n*e0toveit  qu^re  plus  bel ;       Cel  laissa  au  Duo  en  ostage.** 

One  would  certainly  understand  this  as  meaning  that  Wul&ioth 
had  accompanied  Harold  on  his  voyage  and  that  he  was  left  by 
him  as  a  hostage  for  his  own  good  faith.  Why  should  not  this 
have  been  the  case  ?  If,  as  I  have  suggested,  Harold  was  accom- 
panied on  his  voyage  by  both  Wulfnoth  and  Hakon,  if  he  brought 
Hakon  back  and  left  Wul&oth  behind  as  a  hostage,  one  can  easily 
see  how  the  story  arose  about  Hakon  and  Wulfioioth  having  both 
originally  been  hostages.  The  Norman  version  would  represent 
them,  as  William  of  Poitiers  does,  as  hostages  given  for  William's 
succession  to  the  Crown.  English  writers,  knowing  that  this  at 
least  never  happened,  would  find  some  more  possible  occasion  for 
the  handing  over  of  a  son  and  a  grandson  of  Godwine  to  the 
keeping  of  the  Norman  Duke.    Such  an  occasion  would  be  found 
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in  the  reconciliation  between  Ckxlwine  and  Eadward.  The  inter- 
change of  hostages  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  course  of 
the  story,  so  that  the  notion  that  hostages  were  given  bj  Qodwine 
at  the  final  conclusion  of  peace,  though  an  unfounded  idea,  was 
not  an  unnatural  one. 

These  then  are  the  two  views,  according  to  both  of  which  Harold 
is  made  to  set  out  for  Normandy  with  some  settled  purpose,  either 
to  confirm  the  bequest  of  the  Crown  to  William  or  to  obtain  the 
release  of  his  brother  and  nephew.  The  two  accounts  are  utterly 
contradictory  to  one  another,  and  I  do  not  think  that  either  will 
stand  the  test  of  criticism.  But  before  I  go  on  to  the  third  version, 
I  must  mention  the  accounts  given  in  the  Boman  de  Rou  and  in 
the  Tapestry.  Honest  Wace,  after  his  manner,  knowing  that  there 
were  two  or  three  stories,  allows  his  readers  to  choose  between 
them.  He  first  tells  the  story  of  Gk)dwine's  return,  according  to 
his  notion  of  it.  Godwine  is  in  banishment^  and  the  King  will 
not  let  him  come  back  unless  he  gives  hostages  for  his  good  be- 
haviour. He  sends  his  son  and  grandson,  whom  Eadward  sends 
over  to  Willimn,  and  GU>dwine  then  returns. 


if 


Goigne  ne  Tosa  n6er ;  A  en  oetage  el  Rei  baflliez. 

Tant  por  li  Beis  ass^urer,  E  li  Reis  lee  a  envies 

Tant  por  sex  parenz  maintenir,  Al  Duo  Willame  en  Normendie 

Tant  por  sez  homes  garantir,  Gome  It  oil  ii  mult  se  fie : 

Un  soen  nevo  et  un  aoen  filz,  Mand^  li  a  k'il  les  gart  tant 

K*il  aveit  ensemble  norriz,  Ke  il  m^isme  li  demant.** 

(w.  10579-10590.) 

He  then  adds  the  significant  remark,  which  seems  to  show  that  he 
had  the  version  of  William  of  Poitiers  and  William  of  Jumi^ges  in 
his  eye,  that  this  looked  very  much  as  if  Eadward  intended  the 
hostages,  who  were  nominally  given  for  the  good  behaviour  of  Ood- 
wine,  to  act  practically  as  hostages  for  the  succession  of  WiUiam. 

"  (^  fiit  semblant  k'll  youlaist  (}o  distrent  genz,  ke  il  p^uzt 

Ke  toos  terns  dl  les  ret^ast,  Sun  regne  aveir  s'il  ainz  morust." 

(w.  10591-10594.) 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  Oodwine's  death  (see  voL  iL  p.  640), 
Eadward's  vow  of  pilgrimage,  the  foundation  of  Westminster,  and 
Eadward's  intention  to  bequeath  his  Crown  to  William^  which  last 
he  describee  in  language  which  is  evidently  taken  from  the  state- 
ment put  into  William's  own  mouth  by  William  of  Poitiers  (129; 
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iee  above,  p.  678).  He  then  gives  a  description  of  Harold,  on 
whose  virtues,  power,  and  &voar  with  the  King  he  becomes  some- 
what eloquent,  and  fully  understands  his  position  as  the  practical 
ruler  of  the  whole  Kingdom. 

"  En  U  terre  oat  im  senefloal  li  pluB  fort  horn  fii  del  pals 

Heraut  oat  nom,  noble  vassal ;       Fort  fa  d*home8,  fort  to.  d'amis, 
Por  ion  pris  h  por  sa  bant4  Engieterre  out  en  $a  bailUe 

Out  el  regno  grant  poest^  C<nn  home  hi  a  aenachaucie,** 

(w.  10709-10716.) 

So  directly  after ; 

"  Heraat  fa  ben  de  son  seignior, 
Ki  k  feme  aveit  sa  seror.'* 

(w.  10725-10726.) 

The  story  then  goes  on  in  much  the  same  shape  as  it  takes 
in  Eadmer.  Harold's  wish  to  release  the  hostages  and  the  warnings 
of  Eadward  are  given  in  much  the  same  way,  with  the  further 
piece  of  advice  from  the  King,  that,  if  Harold  wishes  for  the 
hostages,  he  should  send  some  other  messenger  and  not  go  himself. 
Wace  then  adds  that  he  has  also  read  another  story,  that  namely  of 
William  of  Poitiers  and  William  of  Jumi^es,  and  that  he  does  not 
profess  to  know  which  is  the  true  one. 

"  Isid  I'ai  jo  troY^  esorit,  Al  Dae  Willame  san  cosin, 

Et  an  altre  livre  me  dist  Ke  il  T^ust  emprez  sa  fin  ; 

Ke  li  Beis  li  roya  aler  Ne  sai  mie  ceste  achoisin, 

Por  li  r^alme  ass^urer  Mais  Tun  b  Taltre  esciit  trovon.** 

(w.  10741-10748.) 

So  much  for  Wace.  The  Tapestry  plainly  shows  (pi.  i)  an 
interview  between  Eadward  and  Harold  before  Harold  sets  sail 
from  Bosham,  and  another  interview  (pi.  7)  after  Harold's  return. 
Of  these  two  scenes  the  earlier  must  be  interpreted  by  the  later. 
In  that  scene  Harold  is  represented  as  recoimting  his  adventures 
to  the  King  with  a  very  strange  look  and  strange  gestures,  quite 
different  from  anything  shown  in  the  first  interview.  Bat  Dr. 
firuce's  imagination  surely  carries  him  a  little  too  far  when  he 
says  (p.  a?)  that  **  Harold  comes  into  the  presence  of  the  Confessor 
like  a  guilty  person,  deploring  his  misdeeds  and  craving  pardon. 
An  axe,  carried  by  an  attendant  on  the  left  of  the  King,  is  turned 
towards  him,  apparently  betokening  that  he  has  committed  an 
offence  worthy  of  death.    The  King  is  evidently  reproving  him 
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sharply,  but  the  attendant  on  the  right  of  the  King  haying  the 
edge  of  his  axe  turned  away  from  Harold,  shows  that  the  result 
of  the  interview  was  a  pardon.**     Unluckily  for  this   ingenious 
theory,  one  of  the  persons  who  in  this  very  plate  oflfer  the  Crown 
to  Harold  carries  an  axe  with  its  edge  no  less  threateningly  turned 
towards  the  person  of  the  King-elect.     Still  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Harold  enters  the  King's  presence  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  by  no 
means  proud  of  the  success  of  his  errand.     His  neck  is  stretched 
out  in  a  most  amazing  fashion,  and  the  whole  expression  is  that 
of  one  whose  position  is  exceedingly  awkward.     This  seems  to  me 
to  fit  in  exactly  with  the  version  of  Eadmer,  and  I  do  not  see  how 
it  can  be  made  to  fit  in  with  the  version  of  William  of  Poitiers. 
According  to  that  version,  Harold  had  done  nothing  to  be  afraid 
or  ashamed  of.     He  had  simply  pledged  himself  in  a  solemn  way  to 
carry  out  the  King's  intentions.    But,  according  to  Eadmer's  stoiy, 
he  had  utterly  failed,  except  so  &r  as  he  had  brought  back  Hakon ; 
he  had  involved  himself  and  his  country  in  great  danger,  and  he 
must  have  gone  to  the  King  with  the  unpleasant  feeling  that  one 
so  much  his  intellectual  inferior  had  for  once  proved  wiser  than 
himself.    This  seems  to  me  to  be  plainly  enough  expressed  in  the 
representation  of  the  second  interview  in  the  Tapestry;  I  therefore 
^cept  the  Tapestry  as,  so  far,  a  witness  in  &vour  of  Eadmer's 
verston?  or  at  least  in  favour  of  some  version  according  to  which 
Harold  went  into  Normandy  on  an  errand  which  failed.     A  certain 
amount  of  confirmation  is  thus  given  to  Eadmer^s  statement^  but 
I  can  hardly  think  that  it  is  enough  to  coimterbalance  its  inherent 
improbability  in  other  respects. 

3.  I  now  come  to  the  third  version,  that  which  makes  Harold's 
presence  in  Normandy  wholly  the  result  of  accident.  William  of 
Malmesbury  was  fully  aware  of  the  version  of  William  of  Poitiers. 
He  (ii.  228)  distinctly  refers  to  it  ("  ferunt  quidam  ipsum  Haroldum 
a  Bege  in  hoc" — namely  to  announce  to  William  the  bequest  of 
Eadward — '^Normanniam  missum"),  but  he  deliberately  rejects  it. 
The  story  which  he  prefers  as  nearer  to  the  truth  {"  quia  propiua 
vero  videtur"),  and  as  told  by  those  who  were  better  informed 
C'alii  secretions  consilii  conscii"),  represented  Harold's  presence 
in  Normandy  or  in  any  part  of  Oaul  as  simply  caused  by  his  being 
carried  thither  by  stress  of  weather  {*'  invitum,  venti  violentid  illuo 
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actum").  He  set  out  from  Bosham  purely  on  a  voyage  of  pleasure 
and  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  ("ut  animum  oblectaret  suum, 
piscatorium  oonscendit  navigium  ").  Some  cause  or  other  led  him 
to  venture  to  an  unusual  distance  from  land  (^*  interim  quidem 
longiusculo  ludo  in  altum  proceditur "),  and  a  storm  drove  him 
to  the  coast  of  Ponthieu.  According  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
Harold  was  not  thus  merely  yachting,  but  was  going,  for  some  cause 
which  is  not  mentioned,  to  Flanders  ("Haraldus  vero  transiens 
in  Flandriam  tempestate  compulsus  est  in  Ponticam  provindam,'' 
M.  H.  B.  760  E).  Matthew  Paris  (p.  i),  whom  I  shall  again  have 
to  quote,  tells  the  tale  in  what,  for  my  purpose,  is  the  same  way. 
Harold,  still  a  young  man,  but  looking  forward  to  the  Crown 
("dum  adhuc  juvenis  esset,  adspirans  ad  regnum  Anglise"),  is 
sailing  about,  and  is  driven  by  the  winds  to  a  land  which  he  takes 
to  be  Flanders,  but  which  proves  to  be  Ponthieu  (*'  sponte  spatiatus, 
navigando  raptus  est  vi  ventorum,  et  dum  Flandriam  credidit  se 
attigisse,  compulsus  venit  in  Pontinam  provinciam'').  Snorro 
(Johnstone,  190 ;  Laing,  iii.  75)  makes  Harold  to  have  been 
sailing,  not  to  Flanders,  but  to  Wales.  He  seemingly  looks  on 
&e  voyage  as  part'  of  Harold's  warfare  against  Qru%dd.  A  storm 
drives  his  ships,  not  to  Ponthieu,  but  to  the  coast  of  Normandy 
{'*  )>at  var  &  eino  sumri,  at  Handldr  Qudinason  &tti  ferd  til  Brett- 
landz,  oc  f<5r  &  skipi,  enn  er  |>eir  komo  i  hafit,  }>&  t<5k  ^&  andvidri,  oc 
r^k  lit  i  haf.  peir  tdko  land  vestr  i  Nordmandi,  oc  hofdo  fengit 
storm  mann-hsBttan'').  These  accounts  seem  independent,  and  of 
course  they  cannot  be  reconciled  in  detail.  The  important  point 
which  they  have  in  common  is  that  they  all  represent  Harold's 
presence  in  Normandy  as  unintentional.  He  is  not  going  thither 
on  any  errand  either  of  his  own  or  of  the  ling's;  he  is  carried 
either  directly  to  Normandy,  or  first  to  Ponthieu,  by  a  storm.  If 
this  were  the  true  tradition,  we  can  easily  imderstand  that  various 
versions  would  soon  arise  as  to  the  direction  and  object  of  his 
journey.  Snorro's  notion,  for  instance,  of  a  voyage  into  Wales  is 
hardly  consistent  with  the  remarkable  agreement  of  several  versions 
that  it  was  irom  Bosham  that  Harold  set  saiL  But  it  is  of  little 
moment  whether  he  was  sailing  to  Wales  or  Flanders  or  nowhere 
in  particular,  if  only  he  was  not  purposely  sailing  to  Normandy. 
And  that  this  story  is  the  right  one  will,  I  think,  appear,  if  we 
consider  the  way  in  which  tales  grow.  They  improve,  they  add 
VOL.  m.  T  y 
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details,  they  give  new  and  fuller  reasons  for  eyerything ;  but  they 
seldom  lop  o£  The  &ct  of  Harold's  presence  in  Normandy  would 
call  forth  a  thousand  conjectures  and  speculations  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  being  there.  The  purely  negative  version,  which  said  that  all 
these  speculations  were  at  faulty  which  asserted  that  Harold's 
presence  in  Normandy  was  a  mere  accident,  is,  of  all  the  versionB, 
that  which  least  bears  the  impress  of  legendary  invention  or 
adornment. 

This  general  position  is  not  affected  by  William  of  Malmesbuiy's 
evident  attempt  to  reconcile  this  version  with  that  of  William  of 
Poitiers.  Harold,  in  Guy's  dungeon,  b^^  to  devise  some  means 
of  escape  {**  astuto  pectore  volvens  casib  remedium").  It  seems  to 
be  taken  for  granted  that  such  means  could  come  only  through  the 
help  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.  He  accordingly  wins  a  man  over 
by  great  promises  ("  hominem  promissis  ingentibus  sollicitatum "), 
and  sends  him  with  a  message  to  Duke  William.  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  a  prisoner  who  was  kept  not  only  in  ward  but  in  fetters 
could  have  had  the  chance  of  winning  over  any  one  in  this  way, 
unless  indeed  the  man  so  won  over  were  one  of  his  own  keepers. 
The  message  is  to  the  effect  that  Harold  has  been  sent  by  Eadward 
to  confirm  in  a  more  solemn  way  the  King's  intentions  in  favour 
of  William.  It  is  assumed  that  Eadward  had  made  such  a  dis- 
position (see  vol.  ii.  p.  370),  and  that  it  had  been  made  known  to 
William  by  messengers  of  inferior  dignity;  only  Harold  is  made 
falsely  to  assume  for  the  nonce  the  character  of  an  ambassador 
("  missum  se  Normanniam  a  Bege,  ut  quod  minores  nuntii  balbu- 
tierant  ipse  potissimum  suS  confirmaret  prsesentid  ").  So  Matthew 
Paris  makes  Harold  falsely  pretend  that  he  was  coming  on  an 
errand  to  the  Duke's  court,  though  he  gives  that  errand  a  different 
turn  from  that  which  it  takes  in  William  of  Ualmesbury,  one  which 
I  shall  have  to  discuss  hereafter.  This  is  a  most  awkwardly  de- 
vised story,  even  as  a  story,  and  it  is  of  course  inconsiatent  with  the 
evidence  by  which  I  have  shown  that  no  disposition  in  "V^lliam's 
favour  at  this  time  can  be  admitted.  It  can  only  be  an  attempt 
to  piece  together  the  two  versions,  that  of  Harold's  embassy  and 
that  of  his  accidental  presence  in  Normandy.  He  was  not  really 
an  ambassador,  but  he  pretended  to  be  one.  The  attempt  at 
joining  the  two  stories  was  an  awkward  one,  but  perhaps  no  other 
attempt  could  have  succeeded  better. 
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of  the  Earls,  and  seeniB  to  make  the  devise  a  purely  personal  act 
of  the  King.  Here  we  get  something  which  is  barely  possible,  bat 
which  has  no  evidence  and  no  probability  in  its  favour.  In  &ct 
neither  of  these  statements  as  to  the  bequest  of  William  rest  on  the 
slightest  tenable  ground.  The  third  statement,  that  of  a  strictly 
testamentary  disposal,  a  bequest  of  Eadward  on  his  death-bed, 
does  not  appear  in  any  writer  at  all  near  the  time.  The  fact  of  llie 
death-bed  nomination  of  Harold  was  too  well  known  to  be  denied, 
and  the  adverse  party  generally  contented  themselves  with  asserting 
that  the  nomination  was  wrung  from  the  dying  King  against  his 
wilL  The  first  appearance  of  the  notion  of  a  death-bed  bequest 
to  William  is  to  be  found  in  the  passage  of  the  Hyde  writer 
which  I  have  already  quoted  (see  above,  p.  598),  where  it  is  sedd 
that  Eadward  "  Regnum  moriens  Willelmo  comiti  consol»ino  sue 
reliquif  So  the  Annals  of  Margam  (p.  3  Luard),  ''quia  virgo 
decessit  .  .  .  quum  potiorem  hseredem  non  haberet^  Willelmo 
Duci  Normannorum,  consobrino  suo,  regnum  Anglise  testamento 
tradidit."  So  Thomas  Wykes,  the  partizan  of  Henry  the  Third, 
consistently  enough  asserts  the  rights  of  William  in  their  fulness. 
He  tells  us  (p.  2  a  (>ale)  how  Eadward,  ''pnevidens  dum  adhuo 
viveret  r^num  Angliae  post  mortem  suam  periculis  et  turba- 
tionibus  exponendum,  nobilissimum  Ducem  Normanniae,  Williehnum 
le  Bastard,  hseredem  suum  constituit,  et  regni  sui  successorem, 
tamquam  ex  testamento  dum  adhuc  viveret,  assignavit  ipsum.*' 
M.  Francisque  Michel,  in  his  note  to  Benott  (iii.  162),  has  collected 
several  passages  from  unpublished  writers  taking  the  Norman  side^ 
which  he  very  &irly  contrasts  with  the  genuine  statements  of  the 
English  writers.  One  only,  the  Chronicle  of  Peter  of  Ickham,  a 
writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  seems  worth  quoting  because  he 
attempts  rather  ingeniously  to  combine  two  versions ; 

"Iste  autem  Edwardus,  aliquando  exsulatus  in  Normanniam, 
WiUielmo,  cognomento  Bastard,  Duci  Normannorum,  preestitit 
sacramentum  quod  si  Bex,  annuente  Deo,  foret,  nullum  alium 
prseter  ipsum  haberet  hsBredem. 

'*  Iste  Edwardus,  sanctus  Dei  confessor,  absque  liberis  decessit, 
quia  virgo  permanserat:  et  quum  hseredem  de  se  non  haberet, 
WiUielmo  Duci  Normanniae  consanguineo  suo,  sicut  ei  prius  jura- 
meuto  promiserat,  regnum  testamento  dedit.'' 

These  passages  seem  quite  enough  to  show  that  the  notion  of 
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a  last  will  and  testament  in  favour  of  William  is  one  which  was 
quite  unknown  till  a  later  generation.  I  must  quote  one  more 
passage  in  which  this  view  is  set  foriii,  because  it  brings  in  another 
expression  which  deserves  some  notice.  In  the  Chronicle  of 
Battle  Abbey  (p.  2)  we  read,  "  Interea  Anglicse  regnum  monarchise 
eidem  Duci  Willelmo,  a  suo  consanguineo  Bege  Edwardo,  e  mundo 
migrante,  hsreditario  jure  delegatum,  relinquitur."  The  expression 
to  be  noticed  is  that  of  **  hsereditario  jure,"  which  is  here  applied 
to  William's  succession  to  the  Grown.  We  find  it  also  in  charters 
of  William  himself  and  of  his  son  William  Rufus.  There  is  one 
in  Brjmer  (p.  3),  where  William  describes  himself  as  "  Ego  Wil- 
lelmus  Dei  gratia  Bex  Anglorum  haereditario  jure  factus/'  and 
one  of  William  Rufus  (p.  5),  where  he  describes  himself  as  *'  Ego 
Willelmus  Dei  gratia  Rex  Anglorum  filius  magni  Regis  Willelmi 
qui  Regi  Edwardo  haereditario  jure  successii**  The  words  ''jus 
hwreditarium  *"  have  more  than  one  meaning.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Battle  writer  really  meant  to  assert  an  hereditary  right  in 
the  modem  sense.  He  had  just  before  said  that  William,  "  prin- 
cipatum  proprium" — ^t^t  is  of  course  the  Duchy  of  Normandy 
— *^  hsBreditario  sibi  jure  a  patre  relictum  feliciter  obtinuit."  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  William's  kindred  with  Eadward  really 
was  looked  on  by  zealots  in  his  cause  as  giving  him  some  hereditary 
claim  upon  England.  This  was  certainly  the  belief  of  Henry  of 
Huntingdon.  See  voL  i.  p.  301.  Otherwise  the  words  ''haere- 
ditario jure  "  may  be  taken  simply  to  mean  that  William  was  the 
heir  of  Eadward  in  the  sense  of  being  adopted  by  him.  So  two  of 
the  manuscript  chronicles  quoted  by  M.  Francisque  Michel  (Benott, 
iii.  163)  say  that  Eadward  "adoptavit  in  regnum" — "adoptavit 
haeredem — Willielmum  Ducem  Normannorum."  The  words  "haere- 
ditario jure  "  are  also  used  to  express  something  which  a  man  holds 
by  a  right  which  is  not  derived  firom  his  forefathers,  but  which 
is  to  be  passed  on  to  his  descendants.  Thus  Waltham  was  granted 
to  Harold  by  Eadward  "haereditario  jure"  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  671), 
and  thus  Eadmer  (ffist  Nov.  20)  says  that  the  lands  of  the 
see  of  Canterbury  were  granted  out  by  William  Rufus  to  laymen 
"iUis  ipsis  hereditario  jure  tenendae."  It  is  even  applied  to 
pr(^>erty  held  by  a  corporation  in  absolute  freehold,  which  will 
therefore  pass  to  the  official  heirs,  so  to  speak,  of  the  existing 
members.     Thus  Saint  Wulfstan,  writing  to  Anselm  (Eadmer,  Hist 
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Nov.  23),  talks  of  lands  being  held  "jure  eccledasticsB  hereditatiB.*' 
Cf.  the  Cartulary  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Bouen,  pp.  449  et  seqq. 

There  is  one  more  Norman  version  of  the  beqaest  of  Eadward, 
which,  though  it  rests  on  no  earlier  authority,  is  worth  referring  to^ 
on  account  of  the  detail  at  which  it  is  given,  and  because  it  brings 
in  names  which  we  have  already  heard.    It  will  be  found  in  the 
History  of  Colchester  Abbey  in  the  Monasticon,  iv.  607  (cf.  EUis,  L 
4 1 5).  The  '^intemuntius"  between  William  and  Eadward  was  Hubert 
of  Bye  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  246),  the  father  of  Eudo,  the  founder  of  the 
abbey.    Eadward,  finding  himself  sick  and  without  heirs  ("  quum  eo 
maxime  cruciaretur,  quod  in  se  regium  genus  deficere  videret") 
— Eadgar  is  seemingly  forgotten — sends  Gbscelin,  a  merchant  of 
Winchester,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  going  on  long  vo3rage8  in  the 
way  of  trade,  on  a  message  to  Duke  William.     Goscelin,  by  his 
name,  must  have  been  a  Norman  or  Frenchman,  and  the  mention  of 
a  French  merchant  as  settled  at  Winchester  in  Eadward's  time  is 
worth  notice.     The  Duke  is  asked  to  send  some  confidential  agent 
(^  ut  aliquem  dirigeret  a  suo  latere '')  to  receive  the  King's  message 
for  the  Duke.     In  an  assembly  of  Norman  barons  ('^  facto  magno 
procerum  conventu"),  the  Duke  seeks  for  some  one  who  will  go 
on  an  embassy  to  England.     But  all  refuse  to  trust  themselves 
among  the  barbarians  who  had  wrought  the  death  of  .£lfined 
(^^  omnes  recusant  barbaram  expetere  gentem,  propter  -ilia  quss 
audierant  facta  apud  Gbldefordiam ").     Hubert  at  last  volunteers 
to  go,  and  is  thereon  much  praised  and  rewarded.     He  goes  ov^ 
in  wonderful  state  (''cum  grandi  apparatu,  cum  pomp&  magnd, 
equis  phaleratis  et  fremitu  terribilibus,  hominibus  serico  indutis 
et  colore  vestium  spectabilibus ") ;  Eadward  receives  him  honour- 
ably, and  of  course  gives  him  a  grant  of  land  (''  ei  primsB  in  Anglii 
suse  mansionis  villa  qu8B  Esce  dicitur,  perpetuo  possidenda  con- 
ceditur."    The  place  is  Ashe  in  Hampshire,  which  appears  in 
Domesday,  47,  as  held  by  Hubert's  son  Eudo,  but  which  was 
held  T.  R  E.  by  a  tenant  of  Earl  Harold).    The  business  is  done 
satisfactorily,  and  Hubert  goes  back  to  Normandy  with  the  promise 
of  the  kingdom  and  with  tokens  confirming  the  promise  ("  insignia 
quibus  Willielmus  declarabatur  hseres  Edwardi  Begis  Anglonun, 
spatam  scilicet   cum    capulo    in    quo   erant   indusfls   sanctorum 
relliquisB,  comu  de  auro  venatorium,  et  caput  ingens  cervinum"). 
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The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  Hubert  did  not  come  with  y^lliam 
into  England  because  disturbances  were  looked  for  in  Maine,  which 
he  was  sent  to  quell  or  to  hinder  {"  veniente  Willielmo  in  Angliam 
accipere  sibi  r^^um,  quoniam  a  CenomanicS  regione  suspicabatur 
tuniultuSy  Hubertus,  quia  erat  promptus  manu  et  consilio  bonus, 
missus  est  illic  preetendere  et  senrare  pacem  ").  I  did  not  venture, 
without  better  authority,  to  mention  this  in  my  text  at  p.  386,  but 
it  is  worth  comparing  with  the  seeming  disloyaliy  of  the  Ceno- 
mannian  knight  at  Senlac  mentioned  in  p.  485. 

Now,  after  going  through  all  these  accounts,  what  is  the  real 
state  of  the  evidence  with  regard  to  the  alleged  promise  of  Eadward 
to  William  1  A  death-bed  bequest,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not 
alleged  by  William  or  by  his  contemporaries.  Such  a  bequest 
would  be  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  versions  of  the  story  of 
Harold's  oath,  all  of  which  conceive  William  as  asserting  some 
right  to  the  succession  before  Eadward's  last  sickness.  A  promise 
made  in  much  earlier  times,  before  Eadward's  accession,  is  possible, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  likely,  and  such  a  promise  could  not  be  of  any 
Ic^  force.  An  act  of  the  King  and  his  Witan  in  William's  favour 
is  impossible  in  itself  and  is  confirmed  by  no  kind  of  evidence. 
But  that  there  was  some  promise  made  by  Eadward  in  William's 
favour  I  think  cannot  be  doubted.  When  I  believe  that  promise 
to  have  been  made  I  have  already  said  (see  vol.  ii  p.  296).  Here 
is  another  £act  which  looks  the  same  way.  In  a  Westminster 
charter  quoted  by  EUis  (i.  31a)  and  M.  Francisque  Michel  (Benott, 
iii.  164),  William  tells  us  how  he  reigned,  "  devicto  Haroldo  Bege 
cum  suis  complicibus,  qui  mihi  regnum  prudentift  Domini  des- 
tinatum  et  heneficto  concessionis  domini  et  cognati  mei  gloriosi 
Begia  Edwardi  concessum  conati  sunt  auferre."  This  is  vague 
enough,  but  it  suggests  one  hint.  The  feudal  language  employed, 
the  words  "beneficium"  and  "dominus" — ^the  latter  of  which  is 
applied  by  William  to  Eadward  in  other  documents  (see  above, 
pp.  350,  555,  and  c£  ii.  17) — might  suggest  that,  when  the  promise 
was  made,  William  did  homage  to  King  Eadward  as  his  lord 
and  adopted  father.  There  is  but  one  time  when  this  could  have 
happened.  We  have  here  another  confirmation  of  the  view,  sup- 
ported by  no  direct  evidence,  but  the  only  view  which  is  not  upset 
by  opposing  evidence,  that  the  promise  was  made  by  Eadward, 
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and  that  the  homage,  if  there  was  any,  was  performed  by  William 
at  the  time  of  William's  visit  to  England  in  1051. 

III.  The  next  point  is  as  to  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  matter 
of  Harold's  oath.  As  to  the  time,  William  of  Poitiers  (108)  dis- 
tinctly places  the  oath,  as  well  as  the  knighthood,  before  the  expe- 
dition into  Britanny.  Such  seems  also  to  be  the  account  of  Orderic 
(492  A-B),  though  his  way  of  telling  the  story  in  the  pluperfect 
tense  takes  off  somewhat  from  the  clearness  of  his  narrative; 
"  Heraldus  .  .  sacramentum  fecerat,  .  .  tunc  etiam  Dux  eumdem 
Heraldum  in  expeditione  secum  contra  Conanum  comitem  Britonum 
duxerat,  armisque  fulgentibus  et  equis  aliisque  insigniis  cum  com- 
militonibus  suis  spectabiliter  omaverat."  The  other  accounts  seem 
to  place  both  the  knighthood  and  the  oath  after  that  expedition. 
In  the  Tapestry  (pi.  6)  we  read  immediately  after  the  taking  of 
Dinan,  "  Hie  Willelm  dedit  Haroldo  anna ; "  on  this  follow  the 
words,  ''  Hie  Willelm  venit  Bagias,  ubi  Harold  sacramentum  fecit 
Willelmo  Duci."  So  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  31)  and  Wace 
(Roman  de  Rou,  108 16)  place  the  oath  immediately  after  the  return 
from  Britanny,  though  Wace  (10812 ;  see  above,  pp.  228, 241)  seems 
to  place  the  knighthood  before  the  expedition.  As  to  the  place, 
there  is  yet  more  difference  than  as  to  the  time.  The  Tapestry 
clearly  means  to  place  the  event  in  its  own  city,  for  "Bagias," 
curious  as  the  form  b,  can  mean  no  place  but  Bayeux.  So  does 
Wace,  himself  a  canon  of  Bayeux  (Roman  de  Rou,  10826).  But 
William  of  Poitiers  (108)  places  it  at  Bonneville  ('^coadunato 
ad   Bonamvillam  concilio"),  in  which   he  is   followed  by  Benoit 

(36594); 

"  Si  josta  li  dux  son  oondle,  LA  fii  li  serrenienz  jurez, 

Ge  Boi  lisanty  k  Bone-Vile.  Que  Heraut  meisme  a  devisez.** 

Orderic  (492  A)  places  the  scene  of  the  oath  at  Rouen  ('Mpse 
Heraldus  apud  Rotomagum  Willelmo  Duci  coram  optimatibus 
NormannisB  sacramentum  fecerat").  It  is  also  placed  at  Rouen 
by  the  romantic  biographer  of  Harold  (Chron.  Angl.  Norm.  ii.  184 
et  seqq.),  who  adds  that  the  oath  was  sworn  under  a  very  large  and 
aged  oak,  which,  as  soon  as  the  oath  was  broken,  immediately  lost 
its  bark,  which,  as  he  truly  adds,  was  "  dictu  mirum "  and  **  res 
digna  spectaculo."    He  adds  that  he  himself  saw  it  an  hundred  and 
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forty  years  after  the  event,  which  fixes  his  own  date  to  about  the 
year  1204. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  oath,  William  of  Poitiers  (108)  simply 
says,  "  Heraldus  ei  fidelitatem  saucto  ritu  Ohristianorum  jurayit." 
But,  according  to  his  manner,  he  implies  in  a  later  passage  (131 ; 
see  p.  464,  note  2)  that  the  oath  was  made  upon  relics.  So  Orderic 
(492  A);  "  Homo  ejus  factus,  omnia  quse  ab  illo  requisita  fuerant 
super  sanctissimas  reliquias  juraverat.''  The  "phylactery  called 
*  the  bull's-eye ' "  is  found  in  the  Brevis  Relatio  (4) ;  "  Ei,  sicut 
multi  dicunt,  super  filacterium  quod  vocabant  oculum  bovis  quod 
ei  fidem  et  promissionem  quam  ei  faciebat  bene  custodiret."  (For 
another  oath  taken  "supra  philaoteria  reliquiarum,"  see  Dudo, 
126  C.)  The  Hyde  writer  (290)  tells  us  why  it  was  called  the 
bull's-eye ;  **  Infinitam  sanctarum  multitudinem  reliquiarum  deferri 
jussit,  superque  eas  filacterium  gloriosi  martyris  Pancratii,  quod 
oculum  bovis  vocant,  eo  quod  gemmam  tam  speciosam  quam 
spatiosam  in  medio  sui  contineat^  collocavit,  certissime  sciens  tan- 
tum  martyrem  null&  temeritate  posse  deludi/'  In  the  Tapestry 
(pi.  6)  Harold  is  shown  swearing  between  two  chests  or  phylacteries 
(see  Ducauge  in  voce)  of  different  shapes,  one  of  which  has  some- 
thing on  the  top  which  might  &irly  pass  for  the  "gemma  speciosa 
et  spatiosa  "  of  the  Hyde  writer.  But  in  none  of  these  accounts  do 
we  find  anything  about  the  trick  played  upon  Harold  by  William, 
Whatever  Harold  swears  upon,  it  is  not  at  all  implied  that  he  was 
otherwise  than  fully  aware  of  what  he  was  doing.  The  tale  accord- 
ing to  which  Harold  is  made  unwittingly  to  take  an  oath  of  a  more 
solemn  kind  than  he  supposed  comes  from  Wace ; 

"ToK  U.  OGTB  sainz  fist  demuider,       Ne  ne  11  fust  mortr6  ne  dit 
Et  nn  liu  tuz  asonhler ;  De  bqz  out  uii6  filftdre, 

Tot  une  cuYe  en  fist  emplir.  Tat  H  meUlor  k*U  pout  eelire, 

Pois  d*uii  pade  les  fist  oovrir,         E 11  plus  bhier  k'il  pout  trover : 
Ke  Heraut  ne  sont  ne  ne  vit,  Oil  de  boef  Tai  ol  nomer.** 

(w.  10838-10837.) 

So  again,  after  the  oath  has  been  taken ; 


tt 


Qoant  Heraut  out  U  sainz  beisiez     Kl  tut  aveit  aoovet^  ; 
Et  U  fti  suz  levez  en  piez,  A  Heraut  a  dedenz  monstr^, 

Verz  la  cuve  11  Dus  le  trait,  Sor  kels  cors  sainz  11  a  jur6. 

E  lez  la  cuve  ester  le  fidt :  Heraut  forment  s*eq>oanta 

Be  la  cuve  a  le  paesle  ost^,  Des  relikes  k'U  U  monstra.'* 

(w.  10850-10859.) 
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I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  which  of  these  two  versions  is  the  older. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  striking  circumstance  of  the  hidden 
relics,  which  is  peculiar  to  Wace,  may  be  merely  an  instiuice  of 
the  usual  growth  of  legend.  But  it  is  no  less  possible  that  Wace, 
a  very  honest  writer,  may  have  preserved  a  tad  which,  as  tending 
to  the  discredit  of  William  and  in  some  measure  lessening  the 
crime  of  Harold,  was  left  out  by  two  violent  partisans.  I  leave  the 
point  in  the  same  uncertainty  in  which  I  must  leave  all  the  other 
details  of  the  story. 

We  now  come  to  the  matter  of  the  oath  said  to  have  been  taken 
by  Harold.  The  fullest  accounts  of  its  terms  are  those  which  are 
given  by  William  of  Poitiers  (io8)  and  by  Eadmer  (5).  I  have  in 
the  text  (p.  241)  given  its  terms  according  to  the  accounts  of  these 
two  writers.  The  oath,  as  given  by  William  of  Poitiers,  runs  as 
follows ; 

''Se  in  ourid  domini  sui  Edwardi  B^[is,  quamdiu  superesset, 
Ducis  WiUelmi  vicarium  fore ;  enisurum,  quanto  consilio  valeret 
aut  opibus,  ut  Anglica  monarchia  post  Edwardi  decessum  in  ejus 
manu  confirmaretur;  traditurum  interim  ipsius  militum  custodiss 
castrum  Doveram,  studio  atque  sumptu  suo  communitum;  item 
per  diversa  loca  illius  terrss  alia  castra,  ubi  voluntas  Duds  ea 
firmari  juberet ;  abunde  quoque  alimonias  daturum  custodibus." 

The  terms  in  Eadmer  take  the  form  of  a  speech  addressed  by 
William  to  Harold.  William  mentions  Eadward's  promise  of  ihe 
Crown  to  him,  and  goes  on  thus ; 

'^Tu  quoque,  si  mihi  te  in  hoc  ipso  [the  succession  to  the 
Crown]  adminiculaturum  spoponderis,  et  insuper  castellum  DoMs 
cum  puteo  aqusB  ad  opus  meum  te  factumm,  sororemque  tuam 
quam  uni  de  principibus  meis  dein  in  uxorem  te  ad  me^  tempore 
quo  nobis  conveniet,  destinaturum,  necne  [necnonf]  filiam  meam  te 
in  conjugem  accepturum  fore  promiseris,  tunc  et  modo  nepotem 
tuum,  et  quum  in  Angliam  regnaturus  venero,  fratrem  tuum 
incolumem  recipies." 

In  both  these  versions  Harold  binds  himself  in  different  t^rma 
to  do  all  that  he  can  to  bring  about  William's  succession  to  the 
Crown ;  but  William  of  Poitiers  makes  no  mention  of  the  engage- 
ments as  to  the  two  marriages,  the  marriage  of  Harold  to  a 
daughter  of  William  and  the  marriage  of  Harold's  sister  to  one  of 
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William's  nobles.  In  a  later  passage  howeyer  (p.  145,  which 
I  shall  quote  in  Note  Y),  he  takes  for  granted  both  the 
marriage  of  Harold  with  William's  daughter,  and  also  another 
stipulation  of  which  we  hear  more  distinctly  in  William  of  Jumi^es 
(vii.  31).  This  is  the  important  addition  that  Harold  should 
have  half  the  kingdom  as  the  portion  of  Adeliza  ("deinde  Dux 
postquam  Heraldus  fidelitatem  sibi  de  r^^o  pluribus  sacramentis 
firmavit,  Adelizam  filiam  suam  cum  medietate  Anglici  r^;ni  se 
daturum  eidem  spopondit").  William  of  Malmesburj  (ii.  228) 
gives  much  the  same  account  as  Eadmer,  but  with  the  strange 
addition  that  Harold  offered  the  oath  of  his  own  accord.  His 
words  are;  "Ibi  Haroldus,  et  ingenio  et  manu  probatus,  Nor« 
mannum  in  sui  amorem  convertit;  atque,  ut  se  magis  commendaret> 
ftUro  illi  tunc  quidem  cast^um  Dorobemise  quod  ad  jus  suum 
pertineret,  et  post  mort^n  Edwardi  regnum  Anglicum,  sacramento 
firmavit:  quare  et  filise,  adhuc  impubis,  desponsione,  et  toUus 
pUrimonii  amplitudine  donattis,  familiarium  partium  habebatur." 
The  words  in  Italics  would  seem  to  refer  to  some  sort  of  commen- 
dation of  Harold'fei  lands  to  William,  and  something  of  the  same 
kind  seems  implied  in  the  words  with  which  William  of  Poitiers 
goes  on  with  his  story  (109);  ''Dux  ei  [Heraldo]  jam  satelliti"—- 
a  common  equivalent  for  ''miles"  or  vassal — "suo  accepto  per 
manus  ante  jusjurandum  terras  ejus  cunctumque  potentatum  dedit 
petenti." 

Wace  says  nothing  about  the  castle  of  Dover,  still  less  does 
he  stoop  to  Eadmer's  detail  about  the  well,  but  he  mentions  the 
two  engagements  to  marry  William's  daughter  and  to  make  over 
the  Kingdom  to  him  at  Eadward's  death.  He  gives  these  terms 
twice; 

"Entretant »  U  Dufl  ptfU  Et  k  moOlier  b'A  yelt  prendra 

Tant  ke  Heraut  11  a  gra^  Ele  une  fille  ke  il  a : 

Ke  En^eterre  li  liverra  9^  se  11  plaist  U  jurera, 

Tres  ke  11  Beis  Ewart  moira ;]        Et  WUlame  le  graanta." 

(w.  108 1 6-108  33.) 

And  again  in  describing  the  actual  taking  of  the  oath ; 

"  Poiz  a  jur6  et  a  pram!  Soluno  sa  foroe  e  aon  saveir 

Si  come  home  kl  eechari :  Empr^  la  mort  Ewart,  s'il  vit ; 

Ele,  la  fiUe  al  Due  prendra,  Si  veirement  Dex  11  ait, 

Et  Engleterre  al  Dae  rendra ;  E  11  corz  sainz  ki  iloc  sent." 
De  90 11  fera  son  poeir  (w.  10840-10848.) 
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I  have  discussed  in  the  text  the  chief  points  connected  with  the 
teims  of  the  oath,  and  I  have  put  forth  the  view  which,  on  the 
whole,  seems  to  me  the  least  unlikely.  I  will  now  get  together 
several  passages  in  which  the  promise  to  many  William's  daughter 
becomes  the  chief,  or  even  the  only,  engagement  taken  by  Harold. 
They  come  from  writers  who  had  not  such  good  means  of  know- 
ledge as  William  of  Poitiers,  but  who  were  much  less  likely  to 
misrepresent  or  colour  the  story.  They  show  what  aspect  of  the 
tale  most  struck  those  who  were  not  immediately  interested  in  the 
matter.  Let  us  begin  with  Snorro.  The  only  engagement  he 
knows  of  on  Harold's  part  is  his  engagement  to  marry  William's 
daughter.  The  proposal,  as  far  as  William  is  concerned,  comes 
from  Harold  himself,  but  seemingly  from  Harold  talked  over  by 
Matilda.  The  Duke  does  not  altogether  like  the  long  evening 
talks  between  Harold  and  his  wife.  Matilda  tells  Harold  that  h^ 
husband  wishes  to  know  the  subject  of  their  discourse;  so  it  is 
agreed  that  Harold  shall  tell  the  Duke  the  next  day.  Harold 
accordingly  asks  William  for  his  daughter  in  marriage,  saying  that 
he  has  fully  talked  the  matter  over  with  the  Duchess,  who  favours 
his  suit  {"  )>at  er  at  se^  ydr,  Jarl,  atfleirabyrr  i  hingat-komo  minni^ 
enn  ]>at  er  ec  hefir  enn  upp  borit  fyrir  ydr.  Ec  vill  bidia  d6ttr 
)>innar  til  eigin-kono  mer,  hefir  oc  ]>etta  midl  nett  fyri  mtfdor 
hennar  optHga,  oc  hefir  hon  mer  )>vi  heitit,  ad  lidfinna  ]>etta  m^ 
vid  ydr."  Johnstone,  191;  Laing,  iii.  76).  The  suit  is  accepted; 
Harold  is  betrothed  to  the  princess,  but,  on  account  of  her  you^ 
the  marriage  is  to  be  put  off  for  a  time.  Harold  then  goes  to 
England,  and  comes  back  no  more  to  WeUhkmd  to  marry  the  ^1 
(«oc  kom  eige  sidan  til  VaUandz,  at  vitia  ))e8sa  r^").  When 
Harold  is  elected  King,  William  indeed  bethinks  himself  that  his 
kindred  with  Eadward  gives  him  a  better  right  to  the  Crown  than 
Harold  {"  enn  Vilhidlmr  ]>6ttiz  betr  tilkominn  rikis  i  Englandi,  en 
Haralldr,  fyrfr  frsendsemis  sakir  ])e(rra  J^tvardar  Eonungs." 
Johnstone,  216;  Laing,  iiL  94),  but  it  is  not  made  to  appear  that 
there  was  any  breach  of  faith  on  Harold's  part  on  this  score. 
William  invades  England,  partly  to  assert  his  hereditary  right  to 
the  Crown,  partly  to  punish  Harold  for  not  marrying  his  daught^ 
{"  )>at  var  oc  med,  at  hann  ]>6ttiz  eiga  at  giallda  Haralldi  svlvirding, 
er  hann  hafdi  slitit  festam^om  vid  d<5ttur  bans  "). 

So  in  the  Cartulary  of  Saint  Bertin,  in  a  passage  already  quoted, 
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we  read  (p.  197)  how  "Willelmus,  Comes  Nortmannbe  .  .  .  . 
Aogliam  petiit,  ac  Haroldo  ipsios  terrse  [Bege  f]  occiso,  eo  quod 
filiam  ijpsius  Wilhelmi  in  tucorem  reeipere  reeiuaverit,  Anglos  gravi 
prcelio,  multorum  sanguine  fiiso,  sibi  subjugayit,  et  utrique  populo 
Anglico  et  Normannico  regnavit."  Here  the  only  reason  given 
for  William's  attacking  England  is  Harold's  n^lect  to  marry  his 
daughter.  No  other  was  known  to  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Saint  Andrew's  at  Cambray,  who  wrote  in  1 133.  Here  (Pertz,  yii. 
537)  William  is  described  as  invading  England  without  any 
apparent  reason,  till  we  reach  the  words  **  Eex  Anglorum  Heroldus, 
olim  contra  preedictum  comitem  Willelmum  peijurus,  nam  filiam  ejus 
se  accepturum  juraverat."  The  Waltham  writer  "  De  Inventione  " 
(cap.  20)  is  in  the  like  case ;  ''  Inddiantibus  ei  perfidis  Norman- 
norum  versutiis,  quia  filiam  Willelmi  Ducis  Normaonorum  nuptui 
traditam  contempsiC'  These  "  versutifia"  exactly  describe  the  sort 
of  constraint  under  which  I  conceive  Harold  to  have  made  the 
whole  engagement. 

These  accounts  mention  no  ground  at  all  for  the  invasion  except 
Harold's  refusal  to  marry  William's  daughter.  Other  accounts,  with- 
out going  so  far  as  this,  put  the  question  of  marriage  forward  in 
a  very  remarkable  way,  as  if  everything  else  was  incidental.  This  is 
the  case  in  the  version  of  the  messages  between  William  and  Harold 
which  is  given  by  Eadmer  and  Simeon.  William's  main  object  is  to 
demand  Harold's  sister  and  to  require  Harold  to  marry  his  daughter. 
Other  matters  are  quite  secondary.  '^Yenit  nuntius  in  Angliam  a  prse- 
fato  Willelmo  directus,  expetens  sororem  Haroldi,  juxta  quod  con- 
venerat  Willelmo  et  illi.  A  lia  eUam  qucB,  idolato  saeramento,  servata 
non  erant,  ecUumnicUus  est "  (Eadmer,  5).  And  afterwards, ''  iterum 
ei  amicS  familiaritate  mandavit  quatenus,  aHis  omissis,  servaUt  fidei 
sponsione,  saltern  filiam  suam  uxorem  duceret."  (Simeon  reads, 
''ut  quamvis  violate  fide  csetera  non  servftsset,  si  tamen  filiam 
suam  duceret  uxorem,  levUer  ferret ")  Harold,  in  his  answer,  does 
undoubtedly  speak  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  castle  of  Dover,  but 
these  subjects  are  thrust  in  between  his  answers  about  the  two 
marriages,  how  his  sister  is  dead — does  the  Duke  wish  for  her 
corpse? — and  how  he  cannot  marry  a  foreign  wife  without  the 
consent  of  the  Witan.  Throughout  this  story  William  is  made 
much  more  anxious  to  find  a  husband  for  his  daughter  than  to  find 
a  kingdom  for  himself.     This  must  surely  come  from  some  account 
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like  that  of  Snorro  and  the  other  writers  quoted  above,  which 
spoke  of  the  marriage  only,  and  which  has  been  mixed  up  with  the 
account  given  by  William  of  Poitiers. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  wild  account  of  Eadward's 
death-bed  given  in  the  French  Life  (see  above,  p.  592),  every- 
thing is  made  to  turn  on  an  expected  marriage  between  Harold 
and  William's  daughter.  It  is  on  that  marriage  that  he  is  made  to 
ground  his  hopes  of  the  Crown.  In  the  account  in  Matthew  Paris 
(p.  I  Wats,  and  in  the  Historia  Anglorum,  is)  ^^S^^  ^®  mBT- 
riage  comes  first.  Harold,  carried  to  Ponthieu  by  accident  and 
handed  over  by  Guy  to  William,  pretends  that  he  is  come  secretly 
into  Normandy  to  make  a  league  with  the  Duke  and  to  marry 
his  daughter  {"  Haraldus  asserebat  se  hsec  omnia  sponte  fecisse,  at 
clam  veniens  in  Normanniam  confoederaretur  Duci,  filiam  ejus  in 
sponsam  accepturus ").  This  he  swears  to  do  on  the  relics  of 
the  saints  {"  quod  et  juravit  super  sanctorum  multorum  reliquias 
se  fideliter  ad  quemdam  terminum  completurum ").  Harold  and 
William,  hitherto  enemies,  now  become  great  Mends,  all  the  more 
so  because  ELarold  has  come  secretly  ('^tanto  igitur  majori 
honore  susceptus  est  quanto  secretins  advent&sset;  fuerant  enim 
ante  inimici  ad  invicem").  Then,  as  something  quite  secondary, 
comes  the  oath  about  the  kingdom;  '' Juravit  insuper  se  post 
mortem  Regi&  Edwardi,  qui  jam  sennit  sine  libens,  regnum 
AngliflB  Dud,  qui  in  r^num  jus  habuit,  fideliter  conservaturum."' 
There  is  no  explanation  of  the  alleged  right  of  William,  no  mention 
of  any  bequest  by  Eadward.  Matthew  had  surely  read  some  account 
which  mentioned  ike  promise  of  marriage  only,  and  he  added  the 
bit  about  the  kingdom  in  deference  to  the  more  usual  statem^it. 

Lastly,  we  have  that  most  singular  account  in  the  Hyde  writer 
(288-90),  to  which  I  have  already  (see  above,  p.  697,  and  voL 
ii«  p*  515)  had  to  refer.  According  to  this  version,  hostages,  one 
of  them  a  son  of  Gk>dwine,  were  given  to  William  for  the  safety 
of  Eadward,  when  the  English  embassy  came  to  offer  him  the 
Crown  on  the  death  of  Harthacnut.  If  any  one  diooses  to  accept 
this  statement,  here  is  a  ready  way  of  accounting  for  the  other 
stories  about  the  hostages.  And  though  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that 
a  son  of  Gbdwine  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  William  at  that  time, 
such  a  story  is  much  less  unlikely  than  the  story  that  he  was  so 
given  at  the  time  of  Gt)dwine's  return.     But  in  this  account  the 
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Iioetagea  ure  not  spoken  of  Again.  Harold,  soiling  to  some  place 
not  mentioned  ("qoibuBdam  cansmB  navem  ingresena"),  ie  driTsn 
by  adverse  winds  to  Fonthien ;  he  is  imprisoned  by  Quy,  and  set 
free  at  the  prayer  ("  precibns  ")  of  Doke  William.  The  Earl  and 
tbe  Dnke,  according  to  this  accoont,  appear,  not  as  the  old  ei 
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The  reader  will  by  this  time  know  the  peculiar  podtion  of  the 
Hyde  writer.  His  accounts  are  often  strange  and  incredible,  and 
contradicted  by  better  authorities.  But  they  are  always  indepen- 
dent. The  writer  is  no  servile  copyist  He  followed  independent 
traditions  and  exercised  an  independent  judgement  of  his  own. 
His  statements  therefore  have  a  certain  value.  And  in  this  case 
they  have  more  value  than  usual,  as,  though  his  prejudices  are 
strongly  Norman,  his  story  points  to  a  tradition  quite  different 
firom  the  received  Norman  version. 

Putting  then  together  the  hints  of  these  various  writers,  com- 
bined with  the  probability  of  the  case,  I  am  led  to  the  view  which 
I  have  suggested  in  the  text.  Harold's  oath  was  primarily  an 
oath  to  marry  William's  daughter,  and  this  oath,  or  perhaps  his 
knighthood,  was  accompanied  by  an  act  of  homage  to  William. 
He  became  his  "  satelles "  in  the  language  of  William  of  Poitiers, 
his  "  homo  "  in  the  language  of  Orderic.  I  have  shown  in  the  text 
how  vague  and  lax  were  the  obligations  which  such  an  act  carried 
with  it.  But  it  was  an  act  which  obviously  lay  open  to  many  in- 
terpretations. Harold  would  doubtless  hold  that  whatever  obliga- 
tions were  imposed  either  by  gratitude  or  by  formal  vassalage 
would  be  amply  fulfilled  by  his  services  in  the  Breton  war  and  by 
continued  friendly  relations  with  Normandy.  But  nothing  would 
be  easier  than  for  William  to  magnify  the  simple  obligation  of 
homage  into  a  promise  to  hold  the  English  Grown  in  fief  or  to 
make  it  over  to  William  himself.  Out  of  such  a  groundwork  as 
this  the  elaborate  Norman  story  could  easily  grow  up.  But  if 
Harold  expressly  promised  all  that  William  of  Poitiers  makes 
him  promise,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  engagement  to  marry 
William's  daughter  could  ever,  in  so  many  versions  of  the  tale, 
some  of  these  versions  distinctly  fovourable  to  the  Norman  side,  have 
usurped  the  place  which  would  have  properly  belonged  to  the  more 
important  engagements  about  the  kingdom. 

I  will  now,  by  way  of  relaxation,  wind  up  this  part  of  my  sub- 
ject with  the  most  wonderful  tale  of  all,  that  with  which  Qervase 
of  Tilbury  amused  the  imperial  leisure  of  Otto  the  Fourth.  I 
will  give  only  a  summary,  referring  the  reader  to  the  original  of 
the  "Otia  Imperialia,"  Decisio  Secunda,  cap.  xx.,  which  will  be 
found  in  Leibnitz'  collection  of  Brunswick  historians,  vol.  i.  p.  945* 
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Bent  to  Normandy  for  education.  But  eren  this  amazing  faUe  is 
worth  a  momenVs  thought,  as  it  shows  how  strong  the  tradition 
was  that  some  question  about  a  marriage  of  some  kind  or  other 
was  the  primary  ground  of  quarrel  between  Harold  and  William. 

lY .  I  have  given  in  the  text  as  the  probable  date  of  Harold's 
visit  to  Normandy  the  only  date  which  seems  possible,  nam^j 
1064.  Mr.  St.  John  (ii.  226  et  seqq.),  who  rejects  the  story  alto- 
gether, enlarges  on  the  varying  statements  as  to  the  date.  The 
earliest  accounts  give  no  date ;  some  seem  to  place  it  very  soon 
after  the  death  of  Godwine,  others,  sometimes  indeed  the  same, 
place  it  very  soon  before  the  death  of  Eadward.  The  writers  seem 
not  to  have  stopped  to  think  that  these  two  events  were  thirteen 
years  apart.  Mr.  St  John  says,  very  truly,  though  with  a  curious 
confusion  of  the  respective  dates  and  values  of  his  authors, 

'*  Bromton,  p.  947,  places  it  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Edward, 
that  is,  A.D.  1056 ;  Matthew  of  Westminster  and  Roger  of  Wend- 
over  in  A.D.  1059;  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  A.D.  1063;  Banulph 
Higden,  iii.  283,  in  1064 ;  Hoveden,  Malmesbury,  Hemingford, 
Wace,  Simeon  of  Durham,  run  through  the  whole  gamut  of  chro- 
nology from  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  death  of  God- 
win to  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  death  of  Edward,  so 
Httle  possible  did  they  find  it  to  give  any  stability  or  coherence  to 
their  fable." 

He  then  goes  on ; 

"  Modem  historians,  discovering  insuperable  objections  to  all  the 
earlier  dates,  imagine  there  are  fewer  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
adjudging  the  voyage  to  the  last  year  of  Edward's  rei^  The 
selection  seems  unfortunate.  At  the  time  of  the  expedition  against 
C!onan  the  com  is  said  to  have  been  almost  ripe  in  iiie  fields, 
which  in  Bretagne  is  never  the  case  till  towards  the  end  of  August 
Or  the  beginning  of  September.  Now  from  the  most  unimpeach- 
able of  all  testimonies,  we  know  that  Harold  was  in  Wales  during  J 
the  summer  of  a^d.  1065,  overlooking  the  erection  of  the  banting*  ] 
palace  which  he  undertook  to  build  for  the  pleasure  of  his  brother- 
in-law.  We  may  infer,  though  it  is  not  stated,  that  Harold  Idl 
Wales  sometime  before  the  end  of  August,  because  on  the  a  4th  of 
that  month  Caradoc,  son  of  the  murdered  King  Griffith,  whose 
widow  Harold  had  married,  exterminated  the  Earl's  workmen,  and 
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NOTE  W.   p.  222. 

ThB  -^iLFaYVA  OF  THB  BaYEUZ  TaPBSTBT. 

Thebb  is  no  representation  in  the  whole  of  the  Tapestry  which 
is  more  thoroughly  puzzling  than  the  one  referred  to  in  the  text 
(pi,  4),  with  its  legend  "  Ubi  unus  clericus  et  -^llfgyva."  Who 
is  the  lady^  bearing  a  purely  English  name,  who  is  thus  suddenly 
brought  in,  seemingly  at  the  gate  of  William's  palace,  with  no 
apparent  reference  to  anything  before  or  after)  One  would 
naturally  look  for  the  figure  of  William's  wife  or  daughter  in 
such  a  position,  rather  than  for  that  of  any  other  woman.  Harold's 
promise  to  marry  William's  daughter,  which  is  so  prominently 
dwelt  upon  in  every  other  yersion  of  the  story,  is  not  once  alluded 
to  in  the  Tapestry,  unless  this  place  has  reference  to  it.  But  how 
ooidd  William's  wife  or  William's  daughter  be  described  by  the 
familiar  English  proper  name  iElfgifu  )  On  the  other  hand,  what 
chance  is  there  that  any  Englishwoq^an  really  bearing  the  name 
of  i£l%ifu  could  be  present  in  Duke  William's  palace  at  such  a 
moment )  And,  if  any  such  JBlfgifu  really  was  there,  what  bearing 
had  her  presence  on  the  general  course  of  the  story,  so  as  to  account 
for  the  prominent  position  thus  given  to  her  1 

Some  of  these  difficidties  naturally  struck  the  very  earliest  com- 
mentators on  the  Tapestry,  and  from  their  days  to  ours  a  series 
of  the  wildest  conjectures  have  been  poured  forth  with  regard  to 
the  '' JSlfgyva"  in  question.  The  matter  is  treated  of  by  Lancelot 
(M^moires  de  F Academic,  viii.  612),  by  De  La  Bue  and  his  trans- 
lator Mr.  Douce  (Archaeologia,  xviL  ioo),byMr.  Amyot(Arch8eologia, 
zix.  199),  by  De  La  Bue  ag^ain  in  his  Appendix  of  1824  (Becherches 
sur  la  Tapisserie,  p.  53),  by  Mr.  Bolton  Comey  (p.  19),  by  Dr. 
Bruce  (p.  53),  and  lastly  by  Mr.  Planch^  (Journal  of  Archsological 
Association,  1867,  p.  142).  The  strange  thing  is  that  several  of 
these  writers  seem  not  to  have  understood  that  iBllfgifu  is  simply  a 
very  common  English  name,  but  to  have  fancied  that  it  was  a  sort 
of  title,  meaning  Queen  or  Princess.  Their  stumbling-block  was 
ihe  double  name  of  Eadward's  mother,  *'  iBl%ifu-Emma,''  in  which 
formula  Lancelot  argued  that  JSlfgi/u  was  equivalent  to  Hlmfdige. 
Any  one  who  turns  to  the  passages  which  I  have  referred  to  will 
find  a  great  number  of  guesses,  some  of  which  refute  themselves, 
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wLile  othere  are  refuted  by  other  writers  in  the  dispute.  '^^Elfgyva" 
lias  been  identified  with  the  Duchess  Matilda,  with  her  daughter 
Adeliza,  with  Bitrold's  sister  Eadgyth  and  his  wife  Ealdgyth,  while 
some  have  taken  the  trouble  to  show  that  she  cannot  be  either 
iBlfgifu-Emma  or  "the  other  iElfgifu**  (see vol  i.  p.  714)  of  Cnut's 
time.  What  it  is  that  ^Ifgyva  and  the  clerk  are  doing  no  one 
seems  to  know  for  certain,  neither  can  I  throw  any  light  on  the 
matter.  Out  of  all  this  mass  I  will  only,  by  way  of  relaxation, 
quote  Mr.  Bolton  Comey's  remarks,  as  at  once  the  most  curious 
and  the  least  generally  accessible. 

''  William  promised  to  bestow  one  of  his  daughters  on  Harold. 
She  is  represented  beneath  the  inscription  jelfotya — but  Elfgiva 
was  not  her  name.  Emma,  daughter  of  Richard  I.  of  Normandy, 
and  mother  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  is  sometimes  called  by  the 
Saxon  annalists  Elfgiva  Emma.  E^fgiva  therefore^  uihatever  we 
read  in  Florence  of  Worcester,  seems  to  ha/oe  been  an  appellation  of 
honowTf  and  may  have  been  understood  as  such  by  the  Saxons 
Bayeusains.  If  so,  why  was  the  name  of  the  betrothed  omitted ) 
Gould  it  not  be  ascertained,  or  was  it  deemed  superfluous  1  I 
apprehend  the  latter  to  have  been  the  case;  she  was  the  dahb 
par  exceUenee^tihe  was  buried  and  was  anntMUy  commemorated 
at  Bayeux." 

We  may  infer  then,  First,  that  the  Saxon  language  was  spoken 
at  Bayeux  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  date  to  which  Mr.  Comey 
assigns  the  Tapestry;  Secondly,  that  in  the  Saxon  language  of 
Bayeux  jElfgyva  meant  "Lady;"  Thirdly,  that  one  particular 
daughter  of  William  was  known,  distinctively  and  familiarly,  as 
*'  the  iElfgyva ;"  Fourthly,  that  Mr.  Bolton  Comey  understood  Old- 
English  better  than  Florence  of  Worcester. 

Now  leaving  all  wild  conjectures,  let  us  try  and  see  what  really 
suggests  itself  about  this  obscure  matter.  The  Tapestry  represents 
a  woman  named  iElfgifu  as  being  in  Duke  William's  palace  at  the 
moment  of  Harold's  coming  thither.  Who  was  she  ?  We  may  put 
aside  Matilda  and  all  other  women  who  never  were,  or  could  have 
been,  called  .^Ifgifo.  We  may  put  aside  all  those  women  who 
were  named  iElfgifn,  but  who  wero  dead  and  buried  at  the  time. 
But  of  all  the  women  named  ^fgifu  who  were  living  at  the  time, 
which  could  have  been  in  William's  palace  at  that  particular 
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moment  1  SeT^td  gaesses  hare  occurred  to  me  at  different  time& 
Thej  are  mere  guesses,  of  no  more  value  than  the  guesses  of  other 
wntenu  Hiey  are  all,  I  allow,  improbable  (jesses,  but  I  think  that 
they  have  the  advantage  over  some  other  guesses  of  not  being 
absolutely  impossible. 

I.  In  my  second  volume  (p.  658)  I  threw  out,  half  in  jest,  the 
suggestion  that  ifilfgifii,  the  name  assumed  by  Enmia  on  her 
marriage  with  ^thelred,  was  the  name  usually  assumed  by  foreign 
women  who  married  English  husbands.  Is  it  possible  that  there 
is  really  something  in  this  ?  Is  it  possible  that  William's  daughter, 
if  she  had  married  Harold,  would  have  had  to  change  her  name 
to  ^l%ifu  t  Is  it  possible  that  she  is  here  called  .£l%ifu  pro- 
leptically,  perhaps  sarcastically )  This  is,  I  grant,  very  fieir-fetched 
and  unlikely,  but  it  is  perhaps  not  absolutely  impossible.  We 
should  certainly  expect  the  Tapestry  to  contain  some  reference  to 
the  intended  marriage  between  Harold  and  William's  daughter. 
We  should  certainly  eiq>ect  to  find  William's  daughter,  rather  than 
any  other  girl  or  woman,  represented  where  we  find  .Mfgifa  repre- 
sented.  And  here  is  a  way,  however  ftur-fetched,  in  which  it  is  just 
possible  she  might  be  called  iEUgifa. 

a.  JEiUfffa  was  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  658)  the  name  of  the  widow  of 

.£l%ar,  the  mother  of  Harold's  wife  Ealdgyth.     According  to  some 

accounts^  she  was  of  Norman  birth.    Gould  she  have  been  living 

*or  visiting  in  Normandy  at  this  time?    And  can  her  introduction 

have  any  reference  to  Harold's  marriage  with  her  daughter  t 

3.  I  have  mentioned  in  my  second  volume  (p.  554)  the  proba- 
bility that  Harold  had  a  sister  of  the  name  of  JQlfgifu,  and  that  she 
must  have  been  t^e  sister  whom  Harold  (Eadmer,  p.  5 ;  Sim.  Dun. 
1066)  promised,  as  part  of  his  oath,  to  give  in  marriage  to  one 
of  William's  nobles.  Is  it  possible  that  she  was  in  Normandy  at 
this  time  1  If  Harold's  voyage  really  was,  as  I  believe  it  to  have 
been,  a  mere  yachting  excursion,  he  may  very  well  have  been 
accompanied  by  his  sister,  as  well  as  by  his  brother  and  his  nephew. 
If  it  should  be  adced  how  .£lfgifu  came  to  be  in  William's  pakoe 
while  her  brother  was  still  a  captive  at  Beaurain,  it  may  be 
answered  that  even  Quy  may  not  have  pressed  his  right  of  wreck  so 
far  as  to  imprison  a  woman,  and  tiiat  it  is  certain  that  one  or  more 
of  Harold's  party  escaped  Guy's  clutches,  if  only  to  cairy  the  news 
of  his  imprisonment  to  William  (see  above,  p.  224).    If  therefore 
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Harold  woa  Bccompanied  t>y  hu  sister,  it  is  quite  poBsible  she  mighl 
find  her  way  to  Bonea  before  he  did.  I  throw  this  out  u  «  mers 
conjecture,  and  it  certainly  has  its  difficulties  about  it,  but  ewery 
explanation  of  this  puziling  group  muat  be  mere  conjecture,  and  it 
cmcUdnly  itrikes  me  tiiat  this  conjecture  has  lees  of  diSictilty  about 
it  than  some  of  the  others. 

Whomerer  we  fix  upon  as  the  ^Slfgifit  of  the  Tapestry,  it  is  still 
by  no  means  clear  what  is  happening  between  her  and  the 
clerk,  or  why  the  incident  eboold  reoeive  so  prominent  a  place 
in  the  pictured  story.  Like  the  introduction  of  Turold,  Vital,  and 
Wadard,  there  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  some  fact  which  was 
perfectly  well  known  at  tiie  time,  bnt  of  which  no  other  record  has 
been  preaerred.  As  such,  it  is  another  witneaa  to  the  contemporary 
d«te,  and  thereby  to  the  authority,  of  the  Tapestry. 


NOTE  X.  p.  230. 
Thk  Bbeton  Camfaiom  of  "Wiujaji  akd  Harold. 

Ovs  only  detailed  accounts  of  this  campaign  come  from  William 
of  PoHien  and  the  Tapestry.  Between  these  two  both  Lord 
Lyttelton  (t.  354)  and  Mr.  Planch^  (145)  see  a  distinct  contea- 
diction ;  only  Lord  Lyttelton  asanmes  that  tiic  Tapestry  must  be 
wrong  because  it  contradicts  William  of  FoiUers,  whOe  Mr.  Planch^ 
asimnes  that  William  of  Poitiers  must  be  wrong  because  he  con- 
tradicts  the  Tapestry.  But  there  is  no  real  contradiction  between 
the  two  anthoritiee  ;  their  accounts  may  easily  be  reconciled,  if  we 
only  suppose  a  somewhat  remarkable  omission  on  the  part  of 
William  of  Poitiers. 

William  teQs  us  that  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  deliver 
Dot,  which  was  held  on  Duke  William's  behalf  by  Bhiwallon, 
and  that  Conan  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  Norman  army.  'Be 
gires  no  details  of  any  further  progress  of  William  and  Harold 
in  Britanny,  though  he  has  a  good  deal  to  tell  us  as  to  what  passed 
between  William  and  Bhiwallon.  He  makes  no  mention  of  Bennes 
or  of  Dinan,  the  other  two  places  represented  in  the  Tapestry. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Tapestry  (pi.  5)  which  at  all  contradict* 
this  account  of  what  happened  at  DoL     William's  approach  to  the 
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city  is  clearly  not  a  bostile  approach.  The  Duke  himself  and  those 
immediately  about  him  are  not  even  in  armour.  There  are  no 
defenders  on  the  walls,  such  as  we  presently  see  at  Dinan.  The 
legend  is  simply  '*Venerunt  ad  Dol,''  while  in  the  other  caae  it 
is  '*  Pugnant  contra  Dinantes."  But  on  the  other  side  Conan  and 
his  host  are  running  away — ''  Conan  fugi  vertit."  I  do  not  profess 
to  explain  the  intentions  of  the  man  who  is  letting  himself  down 
by  a  rope  from  the  wall. 

Thus  &r  the  Tapestry  and  the  Archdeacon  exactly  agree.  The 
Tapestry  also  does  not,  as  Mr.  Planch^  understands  it,  make  William 
pursue  Conan  to  Bennes.  Rennes — ^"Ilednes'' — ib  indeed  intro- 
duced in  the  Tapestiy,  but  it  forms  no  part  of  the  story;  the  city  is 
represented  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  other  subjects,  and  certainly 
no  one  is  made  to  pursue  the  flying  Bretons.  Bennes  is  simply 
brought  in  to  mark  whither  Conan  fled. 

The  story  of  the  siege  of  Dinan  belongs  wholly  to  the  Tapestry. 
It  is  certainly  strange  that  William  of  Poitiers  shoidd  leave  out  all 
mention  of  so  considerable  an  exploit,  but  the  difficulty  is  a  good 
deal  lessened  if  we  accept  Wace's  statement  (see  p.  230)  that 
Harold  accompanied  William  on  more  than  one  raid  into  Britanny. 
That  a  siege  of  Dinan  really  is  intended,  and  not  a  siege  of  Bennes, 
I  have  no  doubt  at  all. 


NOTE  Y.  p.  261. 
The  Embassies  exohanoed  between  Wiluam  and  Habold. 

The  different  statements  as  to  Harold's  oath  naturally  lead  to  the 
equally  different  statements  as  to  the  messages  which,  after  Harold's 
election,  were  exchanged  between  him  and  William.  Whatever 
Harold  had  promised,  that  William  demanded;  and  whatever 
William  demanded,  that  Harold  refused.  We  thus  get  a  set  of 
statements  differing  exactly  as  the  other  set  of  statements  differ. 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  incidentally  to  several  of  them* 
I  will  now  try  to  put  them  together  in  order. 

Among  the  purely  Norman  authorities,  the  Tapestry  is  silent. 
William  of  Poitiers  does  not  directly  speak  of  any  messages  between 
the  rivals  till  after  William's  landing  in  Enghind  (128-131;  see 
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above,  p.  432).  Bnt  there  is  a  passage  farther  on  which  seems  to 
imply  Mi  earlier  message.  This  is  when  the  Archdeacon  breaks 
forth  into  that  wonderful  panegyric  on  his  master  (145)  which 
follows  his  account  of  William's  coronation ; 

'*  Hie  [Willelmus]  ne  Heraldum  vellet  occubuisse.  Immo  voluit 
patris  Qodwini  potentiam  ilH  ampliare,  et  natam  snam,  Impera- 
toris  thalamo  dignissimam,  in  matrimonium,  ui  fuerat  poUioUus, 
tradere." 

This  clearly  implies  that  an  offer  of  the  Earldom  of  the  West- 
Saxons,  perhaps  of  something  greater,  together  with  the  hand  of 
William's  daughter,  had  been  twice  made  by  William  to  Harold. 
The  first  time  is  of  course  at  the  taking  of  the  oath ;  the  second 
time  must  be  in  some  message  sent  before  the  expedition.  For 
the  messages  exchanged  after  William's  landing  are  given  at  length, 
and  they  contain  no  such  terms.  And  an  offer  of  William's  daughter 
could  then  at  least  have  been  nothing  but  sheer  mockery.  By  that 
time,  at  all  events,  Harold  was  married  to  Ealdgyth. 

William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  31)  has  an  account  which  exactly 
agrees  with  the  implied  narrative  of  William  of  Poitiers.  The 
Duke,  as  soon  as  he  hears  the  news  of  Harold's  election,  sends 
messengers  to  remind  him  to  keep  his  oath.  The  terms  of  the 
oath,  according  to  him,  were  that  William  should  be  King,  Harold 
having  half  the  kingdom  and  William's  daughter.  His  words 
are, 

''Ad  quem  [Heraldum]  Dux  protinus  legatos  direxit,  hortans  ut 
ab  hSic  insanift  resipisceret,  et  fidem  quam  juramento  spoponderat 
condignft  subjectione  servaret.  At  ille  non  solum  hoc  audire 
contempsit,  verum  omnem  Anglorum  gentem  ab  illo  infideliter 
avertit." 

He  then  goes  on  with  the  account  of  Qrufiydd  and  Ealdgyth 
which  I  quoted  in  vol.  iL  p.  659. 

Orderic  does  not  mention  the  message.  The  Roman  de  Boa 
(w.  1 1066-1 1075)  speaks  of  several  messages ; 

"WillameUinaiidafloveiit,  Ne  II  terro  ne  U  rendreit, 

K*il  U  teniit  sun  serement^  Et  Wm^ftime  le  desfi^ 

£  Herftut  U  numda  vilment,  E  deafianoe  U  maadtk ; 

K'H  ne  fenit  por  li  n^ent^  E  Heiaui  tos  tenui  leponeit 

Ne  II »  fiUe  ne  prendreit^  Ke  nule  zieai  met  ne  oreimeit.'' 

Here  the  terms  of  William's  messages  are  not  given,  but  they  may 
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be  inferred  from  the  tenuB  of  Harold's  answer.  These  terms,  and 
also  the  mention  of  more  messages  than  one,  seem  on  the  whole 
to  fall  in  with  the  account  given  by  Eadmer  and  Simeon,  which 
I  have  already  mentioned  (see  above,  p.  682).  Harold  there  makea 
this  answer,  of  which  I  do  not  fully  understand  the  clause  about 
the  castle  and  well  of  Dover ; 

"  Sorer  mea,  quam  juxta  condictum  ezpetis,  mortua  est.  Quod 
si  corpus  ejus,  quale  nunc  est,  vult  comes  habere,  mittam,  ne 
judicer  sacramentum  vioUsse  quod  feci.  OssteDum  Debris  et  in  eo 
puteum  aqu»,  licet  nesciam  cui,  ut  vobis  convenit^  ezplevi'* 

He  then  goes  on  with  the  passages  which  I  have  already  quoted 
(pp.  263,  265),  in  which  Harold  declares  his  inability  either  to 
decUne  the  kingdom  which  was  offered  to  him  or  to  many  a 
foreign  woman  without  the  consent  of  the  Witan.  William  then 
sends  a  second  message  (see  above,  p.  261),  of  which  the  tone 
is  greatly  lowered.  He  now  only  asks  that,  if  Harold  will  do 
nothing  else  that  he  has  promised  to  do,  he  will  at  least  many  hia 
daughter.  '^Alioquin,"  he  continues,  '^se  promissam  regni  sue- 
cessionem  armis  sibi  vindicaturum  proculdubio  sciret.  At  ipse 
[Haroldus]  nee  illud  quidem  se  facere  velle,  nee  hoc  formidare 
respondit.^ 

It  will  be  easily  seen  how  completely  this  agrees  with  the  aoconnt 
in  the  Boman  de  Rou,  except  in  the  pronunenee  given  to  the 
engagement  about  Harold's  sister,  which  Waoe  does  not  meniaon 
at  alL  The  statement  about  her  death  seems  to  me  to  bear  the 
stamp  of  genuineness,  as  it  b  not  a  thing  which  anybody  would 
take  the  trouble  to  invent.  And  it  has  sometimes  struck  me  that 
this  explains  the  statement  of  William  of  Malmesbnry,  where  he 
makes  Harold  say  that  the  daughter  of  William  whom  he  had 
promised  to  marry  was  dead  (see  above,  p.  669).  In  this  state- 
ment he  stands  quite  alone,  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  he 
confounded  the  two  marriage  engagements,  and  that  the  death  of 
William's  daughter  is  really  a  reproduction  of  the  death  of  Harold's 
sister.  The  rest  of  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury's  ctory,  and  the  con- 
stitutional doctrine  put  into  the  mouth  of  Harold,  I  have  mentioned 
already  in  the  text  and  notes. 

The  version  of  the  Hyde  writer  I  have  already  given  at  p.  70a. 

In    Benott's    account   (36732-36757)   the  kingdom   alone    is 
welled  upon.    He  had  mentioned  the  marriage  (36622  et'seqq.). 
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but  he  seems  (o  look  on  the  mftrriage  of  Adeliza  fts  something 
▼olonteered  by  Williftm  after  the  oath,  not  as  part  of  the  oath 
itself. 

Matthew  Paris  (Hist  Angl.  L  6)  makes  William  send  a 
message  before  Eadward's  death.  Harold  having  got  safe  home, 
''jactabat  se  laqneos  evasisse  hostiles  peijurii  crimen  eligendo." 
The  story  then  goes  on,  '*adTeniente  igitur  termino,  quo  cuncta 
compleri  deb^rent  promissa,  et  jam  elapso,  nihil  fecit.  Misit  igitur 
dux  ad  eum  nuncios  soUennes,  causam  queerens;  sed  Haraldus 
mendax  et  superbus  omnia  prfislocuta  procaciter  d^i^^ando,  nuncios 
turpiter  lacesmtos,  jumentis  mutilatis,  remisit."  William  then 
stirs  up  the  King  of  the  French  and  his  other  neighbours  to  help 
him  against  the  wrong-doer.  Eadward  dies;  Harold  seizes  the 
crown  without  ecclesiastical  consecration  (see  above,  p.  6i8),  and  so 
adds  the  Pope  to  his  enemies.  Then  come  the  two  invasions 
of  Harold  Hardrada  and  of  William. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  need  to  quote  the  accounts  of 
any  later  writer. 

NOTE  Z.  p.  287. 
William's  Councils  and  Negotiations. 

Two  points  of  some  difficulty  meet  us  here.  We  have  no  trust- 
worthy guide  to  the  chronology  of  the  difiPerent  embassies  and 
assemblies  which  William  used  to  put  forward  his  claim ;  doubta 
may  also  be  raised  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Norman  assemblies 
which  he  consulted.  To  fix  the  exact  chronology  seems  hopeless ; 
as  I  said  in  the  text,  several  negotiations  were  most  likely  going 
on  at  the  same  time.  And  the  writer  who  ought  to  be  our 
best  authority,  William  of  Poitiers,  is  now,  as  usual,  very  careless 
about  the  order  of  events,  arranging  them  not  so  much  according 
to  the  almanac  as  according  to  any  arrangement  which  may  best 
suit  his  rhetoric.  Two  distinct  questions  however  arise.  First, 
Did  the  assembly  whidi  WilUam  of  Malmesbury  places  at  Lille- 
b<mne  meet  before  or  after  the  gift  of  the  consecrated  banner  by 
the  F6pe  t  Secondly,  Was  the  English  expedition  discussed  in  one 
or  in  two  Norman  assemblies  t 

On  the  first  point,  William  of  Malmesbury  (iiL  238)  dbtinctly 
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puts  the  Lillebonnd  aflsemblj  after  the  receipt  of  the  banner; 
"Perpensis  apud  se  utrimque  partibus.  Papa  vexillnm  in  omen 
regni  Willelmo  contradidit ;  quo  ille  accepto,  conventum  magnatom 
apud  lillebona  fecit,  super  negotio  singulonim  sententias  scisci- 
tatu&"  Wace,  on  the  other  hand  (11436),  places  the  embassy 
to  the  Pope  last  of  all,  after  all  the  other  n^;otiations. 

On  the  second  point,  Wace  (11 120  et  seqq.)  is  the  only  writer 
who  distinctly  marks  the  two  assembUes,  firsts  a  small  body  of 
select  counsellors  who  recommend  the  gathering  of  a  larger  as« 
sembly,  and  secondly,  the  larger  assembly  of  the  whole  baronage  of 
Normandy  which  is  gathered  according  to  their  recommendation. 
The  words  of  William  of  Mi^esbury  would  seem  to  imply  one 
assembly  only. 

Let  us  see  whether  anything  can  be  got  out  of  William  of  Foitien 
to  strengthen  either  view.  Haying  recorded  (p.  121)  Harold^ 
accession  after  his  own  fashion,  he  tells  us  of  a  council  held  by 
William,  in  which  many  of  his  chief  men  dissuaded  him  from  the 
undertaking  as  being  one  too  great  for  the  power  of  Normandy 
("Dux  Willelmus,  habiti  cum  suis  consultatione,  armis  injuriam 
ulcisci,  armis  hssreditatem  reposcere  decreyit;  tametsi  oomplures 
majorum  id  ingeniose  dissuaderent,  ut  rem  nimis  arduam,  Nor- 
manni»  viribus  longe  majorem").  He  then  enlarges  on  the 
number  of  wise  and  illustrious  men  whom  Normandy  then  con- 
tained, and  gives  a  list  of  them,  which  differs  in  one  or  two  names 
only  from  the  list  which  Wace  gives  of  the  former  and  smaller 
council.  Then  comes  an  account  of  the  preparation  of  the  ship8» 
the  pouring  in  of  foreign  soldiers,  the  delay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dive.  Then,  and  not  before,  we  read  of  the  embassieB  to  the 
German  King,  the  Pope,  and  the  King  of  the  Danes.  Then  comes 
the  tale  about  Harold's  spies,  which  is  followed  by  a  great  niunber 
of  arguments  against  the  expedition,  which  read  very  much  like 
Wace's  account  of  the  assembly  of  LiUebonne,  and  which  I  have 
not  scrupled  (see  p.  295)  to  transfer  to  that  gathering.  One  of 
them  is  that  the  ships,  though  seemingly  already  collected  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dive,  could  not  be  got  together  or  supplied  with 
crews  within  the  appointed  space  of  a  year.  The  Duke  then  makes 
a  speech  in  answer,  and  the  fleet,  which  had  been  waiting  in  vain 
for  the  south  wind  at  the  Dive,  saib  for  Saint  Yalery. 

In  a  tale  told  in  this  way  it  is  clear  that  no  r^ard  is  paid  to 
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ohronology.  The  fiBkcts  are  much  the  same  as  the  fiicts  in  Waoe, 
hut  as  to  their  order  nothing  can  he  made  out.  It  will  he  remem- 
hered  that  several  other  incidents  in  the  history,  as  the  comet  and 
some  points  in  the  engagements  hetween  William  and  Harold,  are 
(see  pp.  648,  698,  713)  recorded  or  alluded  to  hy  William  of 
Poitiers  in  places  still  more  distant  from  their  chronological  order. 
The  short  account  in  William  of  Jumi^ges  (viL  31-34)  proves 
hardly  anything.  The  events  which  he  records  come  in  this  order; 
the  message  to  Harold;  the  coming  of  Tostig;  the  death  of  Conan; 
the  preparation  and  voyage  of  V^lliam.  Ordeiic  (492-494)  is 
fuller.  He  hegins  with  the  coming  of  Tostig,  to  whose  suggestion 
he  seems  to  attrihute  the  gathering  of  the  assemhly  (see  p.  304). 
His  list  of  persons  consulted  is  the  list  in  William  of  Poitiers,  with 
a  few  names  added.  Then  comes  the  emhassy  to  Rome  and  the 
gift  of  the  banner.  Then  comes  the  unsuccessful  enterprise  of 
Tostig  against  England,  followed  by  William's  own  preparations. 
Orderic  then,  after  his  custom,  leaves  the  subject  to  talk  about 
quite  other  matters.  He  comes  back  to  it  after  some  while  (499-* 
500)  to  tell  of  the  Norwegian  invasion  of  Elngland,  of  the  delay  of 
the  Norman  ships  at  the  Dive,  of  William's  final  voyage  and  all 
that  followed  it. 

The  short  and  inadequate  account  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M. 
H.  B.  761-762)  is  of  some  importance,  because  part  of  it  is  clearly 
drawn  from  the  same  sources  as  the  account  in  Wace.  He  tells  us 
that  William  held  an  assembly,  and  that  his  fleet  afterwards  met 
at  Baint  Yalery.  He  says  nothing  about  any  embassies  at  all.  But 
he  is  the  only  writer  besides  Wace  who  makes  any  special  mention 
of  William  Fitz-Osbem,  though  the  way  in  which  he  tells  the 
stoiy  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  that  in  which  it  is  told  in  the 
Roman  de  Rou.     See  p.  298. 

The  evidence  being  in  this  state,  I  thought  that  I  might  safely 
follow  Wace.  His  account  of  the  two  assemblies  is  full  and  c}ear, 
and  it  derives  a  sort  of  incidental  support  from  William  of  Poitiers 
and  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  The  former  seems  in  a  manner  to 
imply  that  there  were  two  assemblies,  though  he  puts  the  second 
out  of  its  place.  Following  Wace  thus  &r,  I  have  also  followed 
him  in  placing  the  assembly  at  Lillebonne  before  the  receipt  of  the 
banner  from  Rome,  though  William  of  Malmesbui:y  asserts  the 
exact  contrary.    The  reader  must  judge  for  himself  which  order  he 
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thinks  the  more  likely.  The  approyal  of  the  Pope  would  of 
course  be  likelj  to  tell  with  great  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  aaaemhiy. 
On  tiie  <^er  hand,  it  would  be  a  great  point  for  William  to  be  sore 
of  the  support  of  his  own  duohj  before  he  affiled  to  the  Pope.  It 
would  be  hardly  like  the  wisdom  of  William  to  ask,  or  like  tiie 
wisdom  of  Hildebrand  to  grant,  a  blessing  on  an  undertaking 
which  might  easily  &11  through  altogether.  And  the  religiouB 
excitement  would  probably  tell  less  on  William's  own  subjects  than 
on  the  mixed  multitude  of  crusaders  who  flocked  to  him  from  all 
parts.  But  the  question — ^not  one  of  any  great  importance — must 
be  left  an  open  one. 

As  to  the  embassies  to  foreign  powers,  the  application  to  the 
Pope  is  mentioned  in  every  account  which  tells  the  story  in  any 
detail.  It  is  in  &ct  the  centre  and  soul  of  the  whole  business. 
AH  accounts  again  agree  as  to  the  influx  of  foreign  soldinn  of  all 
kinds.  But  as  to  the  particular  potentates  applied  to,  our  two 
fullest  accounts  differ.  William  of  Poitiers  speaks  of  the  appHca* 
tions  to  Germany  and  Denmark,  Wace  of  those  to  France  and 
Flanders.  There  is  here  no  contradiction.  The  object  of  William 
of  Poitiers  was  to  exalt  his  hero,  and  his  own  mind  was  deeply 
impressed  with  Imperial  ideas.  The  distant  embassies,  above  all 
the  embassy  to  the  future  Emperor,  were  those  which  tended  most 
to  set  forth  Hxe  greatness  of  the  Norman  Duke;  they  were  those 
therefore  on  which  the  loyal  Archdeacon  was  most  inclined  to 
dwell  It  was  equally  natural  that  Wace,  writing  at  a  later  tims^ 
should  think  most  of  those  nearer  embassi^  which  ordinary 
Norman  tradition  would  be  most  likely  to  understand  and  to 
remember.  His  account  of  the  dealings  of  William  with  the  King 
of  the  French  is  straightforward  and  probable  enough,  except  in 
the  omission  of  all  mention  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders  in  his  diaract^r 
of  Regent.  I  have  therefore  followed  it  in  the  text.  But  of  the 
intercourse  between  William  and  Baldwin  in  his  character  of 
sovereign  of  Flanders,  Wace  has  (11390-11432)  a  tale  which 
strikes  me  as  so  purely  legendary  t^t  I  did  not  venture  to  i&- 
troduce  it  into  the  text.  The  Duke  sends  to  Baldwin,  who  is 
spoken  of  as  his  brother-in-law,  not  as  his  flEither-in-law  ("cam 
od  serorge" — wrorius — *'et  od  ami"  in  v.  11 39 2;  and  again, 
.'' vostre  seror  et  vos  nevoz"  in  w.  11424,  11425),  and  asks  his 
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help.  Baldwin  answers  that  he  must  first  know  what  share  of  Eng- 
land he  is  to  have  for  his  pains.  William,  who  seems  to  be  con- 
ceived  as  talking  with  Baldwin  face  to  face,  says  that  he  must 
go  home  and  consult  his  barons,  and  that  he  will  then  send 
word  by  letter  what  the  result  is. 

«E  11  Dub  dist  Vil  8*en  irdt,  £  90  ke  Ten  li  loen^t 

A  tez  Barunz  en  parlereity  Par  son  bref  U  remandereit.** 

Et  a  elB  1*611  oimaeUlereity  (w.  11 399-1 1403.) 

No  consultation  with  the  barons  seems  to  follow,  but  the  Duke 
does  a  thing  which  nobody  had  ever  done  before  {"  poiz  fist  90,  ke 
ainz  ne  fist  nus  *^.  He  takes  a  small  piece  of  parchment  on  which 
nothing  is  written,  then  seals  it  up  with  wax,  and  causes  to  be 
written  on  the  outside  that  the  Count  shall  have  such  part  of  Eng- 
land as  is  stated  in  the  inside  of  the  letter. 

"  Depaichttmhi  prist  un  petit  Et  en  la  ooe  fist  eeorire, 

K*il  ni  out  leitre  ne  eacrit,  Ke  d*EngleteiTe  tant  areit 

Tot  Yoi  le  s^ela  en  dre,  Conmie  li  brief  dedenz  diseit.** 

(w.  11406-11411.) 

The  padcet  is  sent  to  Baldwin  by  a  cunning  varlet  (''vaslet 
enlo9onez");  the  Count  breaks  the  seal,  looks  inside — seemingly 
he  could  read — ^finds  nothing,  and  shows  it  to  the  varlet.  The 
varlet  then  says  there  is  nothing  there  and  that  Baldwin  shall  have 
nothing.  The  honours  which  the  Duke  was  seeking  would  belong 
to  Baldwin's  sister  and  nephews.  If  Baldwin  had  joined  in  the 
enterprise,  no  one  would  have  gained  more  by  it  than  himself.  As 
it  was,  William  would,  with  Qod's  help,  conquer  England  for  himself 
without  help  from  Baldwin.  Wace  adds,  as  he  so  often  does,  that 
he  does  not  know  what  answer  the  Count  made. 

The  sort  of  practical  joke  described  in  this  story  would  be  quite 
in  keeping  with  one  side  of  William's  character  (see  p.  162)  if  one 
could  only  see  the  point  of  the  joke.  But  that  point  is,  to  say  the 
least,  not  very  obvious,  and  the  whole  story  seems  quite  inconsistent 
inth  the  real  relations  between  William  and  Baldwin.  See  the  note 
of  Prevosi^  ii.  137,  and  Taylor,  no. 
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NOTE  AA.   p.  301. 
The  Movements  of  Tostig  after  his  Bakishment. 

The  presence  of  Tostig  in  Normandy  is  asserted  by  Orderic  in 
the  passages  which  I  have  quoted  in  the  text,  and  it  is  implied  in 
the  short  narrative  of  William  of  Jumi^es  (vii.  32),  who  simply 
says,  after  describing  Harold's  accession,  ^Porro  Dux  Tosticom 
comitem  in  Angliam  misit,  sed  militia  Heraldi  mare  servans  eum 
armis  abegit"  (see  p.  305).  William  of  Poitiers  and  Waoe  make 
no  mention  of  any  visit  of  Tostig  to  Normandy ;  they  do  not  speak 
of  him  at  all  till  they  come  to  their  almost  incidental  mention  of 
Harold  Hardrada's  invasion  of  England.  The  English  writers  also 
make  no  mention  of  any  visit  to  Normandy  on  Tostig^s  part.  He 
goes  to  Flanders  and  comes  on  his  vain  expedition  to  England  in 
May  ''from  beyond  sea"  (see  p.  325),  which  of  course  leaves 
the  matter  open  between  Normandy  and  Flanders.  Snorro  again 
knows  nothing  of  a  visit  to  Normandy,  but  takes  Tostig  (see  p. 
330)  from  Flanders  to  Denmark  by  way  of  Friesland.  I  do  not 
however  wholly  reject  tiie  account  of  Orderic.  The  omission  oi 
Tostig's  visit  both  by  William  of  Poitiers  and  by  the  "Rngl'fth 
writers  is  not  at  all  hard  to  understand,  while  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  why  William  of  Jumi^ges  or  Orderic  should  have  invented  it. 
Its  omission  by  Snorro  is  still  less  surprising ;  it  is  hard  indeed 
to  reconcile  his  version  with  that  of  the  English  Ohronides  even 
on  those  points  which  are  the  very  life  of  his  story. 

Orderic's  story  however  cannot  be  accepted  in  its  details.  First 
of  all,  it  involves  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  655)  the  central  mistake  of  maidng 
Tostig^s  banishment  follow  the  accession  of  Harold.  Secondly,  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  mistake,  it  greatly  hurries  Tostig^s 
movements.  It  makes  him  go  to  Flanders,  leave  his  wife  there, 
and  hasten  to  Normandy,  whereas  we  know  that  he  left  England  on 
November  ist,  1065,  and  stayed  with  Baldwin  the  whole  winter 
(see  vol.  iL  p.  497).  Thirdly,  it  represents  Tostig's  first  expedi- 
tion as  not  reaching  England  at  all,  whereas  we  know  that  he 
landed  and  harried  the  coast  at  several  places  (see  p.  327).  But, 
except  the  first  mistake,  which  we  know  how  to  account  £6r  and 
to  correct,  these  are  not  very  fatal  difficulties.     Tostig  did  reach 
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England,  but  he  did  nothing  there  of  any  moment,  and  Orderic, 
writing  from  the  Norman  point  of  view,  might  easily  speak  of  an 
expedition  which  so  utterly  missed  its  mark  as  if  it  had  never 
touched  English  ground  at  all.  And,  small  as  the  point  is,  it  is 
worth  noticing  as  an  undesigned  coincidenoe  that  Orderic  makes 
Tostig  set  sail  from  the  G6tentin,  while  the  English  Chronicler 
makes  him  land  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I  have  therefore  not 
hesitated  to  accept  the  main  outline  of  Orderic's  story,  and  to 
speak  of  Tostig's  first  expedition,  in  May,  1066,  as  undertaken 
with  at  least  the  connivance  of  William.  Tostig  must  have  had 
some  force,  Norman  or  Flemish,  following  him  during  the  whole 
time.  The  presence  of  Flemings  at  Stamfordbridge  is  beyond 
doubt.     See  p.  372. 

What  follows  next  in  Orderic  and  William  of  Jumi^;es  is  far 
harder  to  reconcile  with  our  own  Chronicles.  They  both  make 
Tostig,  after  struggling  in  vain  against  many  winds  (''Zephyro 
Notoque  aUisque  ventis  altematim  impellentibus  angores  multos 
pertulit,"  Ord.  Yit.  593  C),  make  his  way  at  last  to  Harold 
Hardrada  in  Norway;  ^Post  plurimos  labores  ad  Heraldum 
Begem  Nortwigenarum,  qui  Harafogh  cognominabatur,  aocessit," 
says  Orderic.  So  William  of  Jumibges  (vii.  32);  *'At  ille  non 
valens  salubriter  Angliam  introire,  neque  Normanniam,  quia  ventus 
obstabat,  redire,  Heraldum  Heriagam,  Northwegse  Begem,  adiit." 
There  is  nothing  about  his  going  to  Scotland  or  to  Denmark.  Wace 
indeed  takes  him  to  Denmark,  but  seemingly  only  through  con- 
founding Denmark  and  Norway. 

''  Toeti,  Id  mult  s^en  oorofa,  Baaeiz  ^  Norreiz  ameoA, 

En  Danemarohe  ^re^Miraa^  Deverz  Euiofo  aiiya.** 

(w.  1 1803.) 

So  Benoit,  who  carries  Tostig  to  Norway  in  v.  36842  ("  vers  North- 
wege  Vestut  sigler  Par  merveilles  orrible  mer"),  calls  the  force 
which  he  brought  into  England  "ceus  de  Norw^e"  in  v.  37065, 
and  "Daneis"  in  37103.  None  of  these  writers  know  anything  of 
the  double  negotiation,  first  with  Swegen,  then  with  Harold,  which 
is  so  prominent  in  Snorro.  Again,  the  Norman  accounts  take 
Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrada  straight  from  Norway  to  Yorkshire. 
The  "  erroneus  exsul "  pleads  his  cause  before  the  tyrant,  as  Orderic 
(493  D)  himself  calls  Harold,  though  Tostig  is  made  to  address 
him  by  many  respectful  titles  ("  Sublimitatem  vestram,  magnifice 
VOL.  ni.  3  A 
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admit  of  that  voyage.  Snorro  and  Orderic,  as  we  have  seen,  place 
it  early  in  the  year.  If  we  give  up  the  story  of  Tostig^s  journey  to 
Normandy  and  his  concert  with  William,  it  would  be  easy  to  take 
Tostig  into  Norway  before  his  first  attack  on  England,  at  any  time 
between  January  and  May.  But  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not  go 
to  Norway  immediately  on  the  failure  of  that  expedition,  for  he 
went  to  Scotland  and  stayed  there  all  the  summer.  And  it  is 
hard  to  find  room  between  the  end  of  summer  and  September  25th 
for  a  voyage  of  Tostig  to  Norway,  for  the  preparations  of  Harold 
Hardrada,  and  for  his  voyage.  A  communication  by  messengers 
is  more  possible,  as  that  may  be  spread  over  all  the  time  from 
May  to  September.  But,  if  we  make  Tostig  visit  Norway  so  late 
in  the  year,  it  could  not  have  been  his  visit  which  first  suggested 
to  Harold  to  invade  England.  Indeed  the  invasion  could  hardly 
have  been  first  suggested  by  letters  or  messages  sent  so  late  as 
May. 

We  must  then  either  reject  the  partnership  between  William  and 
Tostig  in  the  May  expedition  and  carry  Tostig  into  Norway  early 
in  the  year,  or  else  we  must  suppose  that  Harold  Hardrada  was 
already  planning  an  attack  on  England,  and  that  all  that  any  visit 
or  message  of  Tostig  did  was  to  strengthen  and  hasten  a  purpose 
already  formed.  On  the  whole  I  incline  to  this  last  view,  because  I 
cannot  see  why  any  Norman  writer  should  have  invented  the  story 
of  dealings  between  Tostig  and  William,  if  none  such  ever  happened. 
But  if  we  reject  the  Norman  story,  we  can  accept  nearly  the  whole 
tale  in  Snorro.  Tostig  goes  to  Denmark  and  Norway  early  in 
the  year ;  he  then  returns  to  Flanders  and  collects  a  force.  Snorro 
does  not  say  what  he  did  with  it  till  he  met  Harold  in  the  autumn. 
The  gap  will  thus  be  filled  by  the  May  voyage  to  England  and  the 
summer  in  Scotland.  I  am  quite  content  to  leave  the  point  open, 
but  I  woiild  remark  that  it  is  at  least  as  hard  to  reconcile  the 
Norman  and  Norwegian  accounts  with  one  another  as  to  reconcile 
either  with  the  English  account. 

The  Hyde  writer,  as  usual,  gives  (392)  an  independent  account 
which  is  worth  a  passing  notice ; 

''  Frater  ejus  [Haroldi],  nomine  Tostius,  genere  et  animo  teme- 
rarius,  mox  ut  fratrem  regium  honorem  usurpSsse  vidit,  nutu 
Domini,  qui  perjurium  undique  persequebatur,  quddam  simultate 
inter  eos  ort^  Anglift  discessit,  atque  cum  mult&  manu  et  the- 
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saarorum  suorum  copi^  multitudinem  Flandriam  ad  Sanctum 
Odmarum,  at  aiunt,  devenit,  ubi  commendatd  thesanrorum  suorum 
copid  navem  ascendens  insulam  Norweiam,  quondam  Scanciam 
dictam,  et  ut  Qothorum  historia  testatur,  multarum  gentium 
officinam,  petivit ;  quam  ingressus,  Regem  ejus  Haroldum,  cogno- 
mento  Heirard  [Harfragi],  id  est,  crine  formosum,  erat  enim  et 
staturd  corporis  et  formd  decorus,  tum  precibus  tum  promissionibus 
ita  illexit,  ut  congr^ato  exercitu  et  classe  paratd,  cum  eodem 
Angliam  ad  debellandum  Begem  Haroldum  festinus  adveniret. 
Denique  Angliam  ingressi,  Eboracam  opulentissimam  civitatem  et 
archiepiscopatils  sedem  obsidione  cingunt/' 

We  have  abeadj  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  350)  seen  this  writer  talking 
about  the  "  Isle  of  Norway,"  when,  by  the  way,  he  really  meant 
Denmark.  We  here  see  where  he  found  it,  namely  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  Jordanes,  especially  the  well-known  passage  in  c.  iv. 
(Muratori,  i.  193);  "£x  h&c  igitur  Scansdd  insul^  quasi  officinA 
gentium,  aut  certe  velut  vagind  nationum,  cum  "BiegQ  suo  nomine 
Beng,  Cbthi  quondam  memorantur  egressi." 


NOTE  BB.  p.  314. 
Abnold  of  Ardreb. 

I  GET  the  account  of  these  adventurers  from  the  '^Historia 
Comitum  Ardensium"  in  Bouquet,  xL  305.  The  office  held  by  them 
is  described  as  the  **  villicatura  sive  prsepositura  Sancti  Bertini  in 
terr&  Ghisnensi,"  which  had  been  held  '' hsereditario  jure"  for 
some  generations.  Arnold  came  ''opitulante  Boloniensi  comite 
Eustachio,"  and  Geoffirey  seems  to  follow  him  at  William's  own 
summons — **  vocatus  ab  eodem  B.ege  Willelmo."  Their  rewards  are 
thus  described ;  ''  Servientes  igitur  ambo  fratres,  Amoldus  videlicet 
et  Gkiufridus,  jam  dicto  Regi,  tantam  ejus  adepti  sunt  gratiam 
quod,  prseter  quotidiana  stippendia  et  munuscula,  quae  ipsis  con- 
tulit  innumerabilia,  contulit  etiam  eis  et  in  perpetuitatis  concessit 
feodum,  Stebintoniam  et  pertinentias  ejus,  Dokeswordiam,  Tropin- 
toniam,  Ledefordiam,  Toleshondiam,  et  Hoilandiam."  AH  these, 
as  far  as  I  can  identify  them  in  Domesday,  are  possessions  of 
Eustace,  but  in  two  cases  only  do  I  find  Arnold  as  under  tenant. 
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These  are  at  "  Dokeswordia/*  in  Domesdaj  "  Dochesuaorde"  (196), 
and  Trumpington  (ib.),  both  in  Cambridgeshire.  In  the  former 
we  read,  '^Jianc  terram  tenet  Hemulfas  de  comite  Eustachio,"  and 
under  Trompington  we  have  still  more  distinctly,  "  tenet  Emulfos 
de  Ard&  sub  comite."  Stebingtonia,  in  Domesday  (205)  Stebin- 
tune,  is  held  of  Count  Eustace  by  Lunen,  and  the  lands  in  Essex, 
Selefordia,  Hoilandia,  and  Toleshondia^  in  Domesday  Toleshunta, 
now  ToUeshunt,  are  held  of  Eustace  (Domesday,  iL  33,  33)  by 
'<  Adelolfus."  This  may  be  an  English  iEthelwulf ;  bat,  as  the  name 
also  occurs  in  Flanders  (see  Cart  S.  Bertin,  142,  153  et  al.),  he 
may  equally  well  be  a  foreign  follower  of  Eustace.  Arnold  however 
appears  again  as  Emulfua  de  Arde,  as  a  tenant  under  Goont 
Eustace  of  various  places  in  Bedfordshire  (211).  Arnold  and 
Arnulf  are,  I  need  not  say,  names  whose  various  forms  are  often 
and  easily  confounded.  This  is  a  &ir  specimen  of  the  way  in 
which  men  came  to  William  &om  all  parts  of  the  world  for 
whatever  they  could  get. 


NOTE  CC.  p.  316. 
The  Death  of  Gonan. 

The  only  place  that  I  know  of  where  William  is  directly  charged 
with  poisoning  Conan  is  the  speech  (Ord.  Vit.  534  B)  at  the  bride- 
ale  of  1076,  where  the  charge  is  coupled  with  the  kindred  chaige  of 
poisoning  Walter  and  Biota  (see  p.  208).  The  revellers  are  made 
to  say,  ''  Conanum  quoque,  strenuissimum  consulem,  veneno  infeciti 
quem  mortuum  Britannia  tota  pro  ingenti  probitate  ineffskbili  lucto 
deflevit." 

The  text  of  William  of  Jumibges  (vii.  33)  is  as  follows : — 
'^  Tempore  quo  Willelmus  Dux  disponebat  Angliam  adire,  et 
armis  eam  sibi  vendicare,  audax  Ghunanus  comes  BritannisB  nisos 
est  eum,  miss4  legatione  hujusmodi,  terrere :  Audio  te,  ioquit,  nunc 
velle  trans  mare  proficisci,  et  AnglisB  tibi  regnum  nanciscL  Inde 
multum  gaudeo,  sed  ut  mihi  Normanniam  reddas  ob&ecro.  Bo- 
bertus  autem  Dux  Normannorum,  quem  tu  fingb  esse  patrem 
tuum,  iturus  in  Hierusalem,  Alanno  patri  meo,  consolnino  sdlicet 
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8ao,  oommendaTit  omnem  suam  haBreditatem.  Tu  autem  cum  com- 
plicibus  tills  Alamium  patrem  menm  apud  WinmuBterium  in  Nor- 
mamiid  veneno  peremisti,  et  terram  ejus,  quam  ego  quia  puer  eram 
possidere  neqoibam,  invasisti ;  et  contra  fas,  cum  sis  nothus,  hucus- 
que  tenuisti.  Nunc  igitur  aut  mihi  debitam  redde  Normanniam, 
aut  ego  tibi  totis  viribus  bellum  inferam.  His  auditis,  Willebnue 
Dux  aliquantulum  territus  est.  Sed  mox  eum  Deus,  frustratis 
inimici  minis,  eripere  dignatus  est.  Unus  enim  ex  proceribus 
Britonum,  qui  utrique  comiti  juraverat  fidelitatem,  et  hujusmodi 
legationem  inter  eos  ferebat,  lituum  Cbuningi,  et  habenas,  atque 
chirothecas  intrinsecus  livit  veneno.  Erat  quippe  cubicularius 
Cbuningi.  Tunc  idem  Comes  Britonum  in  Andegavensi  comitatu 
Gastellum-Quntberii  obsederat,  et  oppidanis  militibus  sese  illi 
dedentibus  suos  intromittebat.  Interea  Chimingus  cbirotbecas 
suas  incaute  induit,  tactisque  habenis,  manum  ad  os  levavit.  Cujus 
tactu  veneno  infectus  est,  et  paullo  post  omnibus  suis  lugentibus 
defunctus  est.  Hie  multum  sagax  fiiit  et  probus,  ac  amator  jus- 
titisB.  Qui  si  diu  vixisset,  multa  bona  ut  fertur  fecisset,  ac  ad 
regendum  honcH^m  utilis  fuisset  Proditor  autem  conscius  sui 
reatils,  mox  de  expeditione  aufiigit,  et  mortem  Cbuningi  Willelmo 
Dnci  mandavit.*' 

Tbis  story,  in  tbe  way  in  wbich  it  is  brought  in,  looks  very  like 
an  interpolation,  and  tbe  message  of  Conan  sounds  very  like  a 
romance.  And  it  is  certainly  most  remarkable  that  it  seems  to  be 
a  purely  Norman  story.  At  least  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  in 
such  Breton  and  Angevin  chronicles  as  I  know  anything  of.  The 
Breton  and  Angevin  writers  record  Conan's  war  with  Anjou  and 
also  his  death,  and  tbey  place  both  in  1066.  But  they  say  nothing 
which  at  all  lays  his  death  to  the  charge  of  William.  Of  three 
Breton  chronicles  in  the  collection  of  Morice  (M ^moires  pour  servir 
de  Preuves  k  THistoire  de  Bretagne),  the  first  in  the  collection  says 
merely,  "  1066.  Cometa  apparuit.  Obiit  Conanus  Dux  Britanniss 
filius  Alani.  Normanni  Angliam  ceperunt.''  Another,  the  Chronicle 
of  Saint  Brieuc  (p.  36),  mentions  the  war  with  Anjou.  Conan 
<<qunm  territorium  Ajidegavense  devast&sset,  in  eodem  territorio, 
paullo  ante  destructionem  Heraldi  Anglorum  Regis,  sine  liberis 
morte  prseventus  est  anno  Domini  1066."  A  third  Chronicle  (p. 
loa)  tells  us  how,  in  '^  1066,  Comes  Britannorum  Conanus  juvem's 
et  malitiosus,  Andegavorum  terram  adorsus,  superbso  pervasioni 
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BU8e  in  ipsd  Andegavoram  terrd  morte  suhitd  preereptns  est."  The 
Angevin  Chronicle  which  I  have  quoted  at  p.  648,  after  its  account 
of  the  Comet  and  of  the  invasion  of  England,  mentions  the  death  of 
Conan  in  nearly  the  same  words  as  the  third  Breton  Chronicle  just 
quoted.  These  accounts  connect  the  death  of  Conan  in  some  way, 
if  only  by  way  of  coincidence,  with  the  Conquest  of  England,  yet 
not  one  of  them  breathes  the  least  suspicion  against  William. 
Conan's  death  was  sudden ;  but  a  sudden  death  need  not  be  a  death 
by  poison,  and  a  death  by  poison  need  not  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  devices  of  William.  I  cannot  think  that  we  have  evidence 
enough  to  charge  the  great  Duke  with  so  in&mous  a  crime. 


NOTE  DD.  p.  340. 
The  Operatioks  of  the  English  Fleet  in  1066. 

Did  the  English  fleet,  or  any  part  of  it,  ever  encounter  the 
Norman  fleet  or  any  part  of  it  ?  The  general  run  of  our  narrative 
would  lead  us  to  say.  No ;  but  there  are  several  passages  which 
look  the  other  way.  Thus  the  Peterborough  Chronicler,  immediately 
after  describing  Harold's  election,  says,  "  And  ]>y  ylcan  geare  ]>e  he 
cyng  wcBS,  he  for  ut  mid  sciphere  togeanes  Willelme,  and  )«  hwile 
com  Tostig  eorl  into  Humbran  mid  Ix.  scipum."  And  this  seems 
to  be  followed  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  762  A) ;  "  Quod 
audiens  Bex  Haraldus,  vir  bellis  acerrimus,  cum  navali  exerdto 
contra  Willielmum  Ducem  in  mare  profectus  est."  These  expres- 
sions do  not  necessarily  imply  a  battle,  but  they  seem  to  point  to 
some  operations  beyond  merely  watching  the  coast. 

Of  the  entries  in  Domesday  referred  to  in  the  text^  one,  that 
about  ^thelric  of  Kelvedon,  distinctly  asserts  a  battle,  but  without 
mentioning  its  date.  It  occurs  imder  Essex,  iL  14  5.  iSthelric 
held  Kelvedon  T.  R,  E.  The  Survey  adds,  "Hie  supradictus 
Ailricus  abiit  in  navale  prcelium  contra  Willelmum  Begem."  This 
seems  to  imply  an  actual  engagement,  though  of  course  it  need 
not  have  been  a  general  engagement  between  the  whole  of  the  two 
fleets,  which  seems  quite  impossible.  The  entry  goes  on  to  say 
that  iEthelric  on  his  return — when  the  fleet  returned  to  London 
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in  September  1 — ^fell  sick,  perhaps  from  a  wound,  and  left  his 
lands  at  Kelvedon  to  Saint  Peter  at  Westminster.  *'  Qnum  rediit, 
ceeidit  in  infirmitate,  tunc  dedit  Sancto  Petro  istud  manerium." 
The  words  which  follow  in  Domesday  have  an  importance  of 
another  kind,  which  I  shall  discuss  in  a  future  volume. 

The  other  Domesday  entry  referred  to  is  less  distinct  than  that 
of  iEthelric,  but  it  looks  the  same  way.  In  Norfolk,  ii.  200,  we 
find  mention  of  one  Eadric,  described  as  ''rector  navis  Begis 
Edwardi."  On  William's  accession  he  was  outlawed  and  fled  to 
Denmark  ("  postquam  Bex  W.  venit  in  AngUam  fuit  iste  Edricus 
exlex  in  Daciam  ").  One  may  guess  that  Eadric  commanded  in 
the  engagement  or  skirmish  in  which  ^thelric  was  concerned.  In 
connexion  with  this  East- Anglian  entry,  we  may  take  the  statement 
of  John  of  Oxenedee  (393),  about  ^Ifwold,  Abbot  of  Saint  Benet's ; 
''  Huic  a  Bege  Haraldo  marina  committebatur  custodia."  And  we 
might  ask  whether  any  trace  of  these  naval  operations  lurks  in  the 
wild  story  in  the  Annales  Altahenses  (Pertz,  xx.  817) ;  ''Hao  aestate 
Aquitani  cum  Anglo-Saxonicis  navali  prselio  pugnaverunt,  eosque 
victos  suo  dominio  subjugaverunt." 

There  are  some  other  passages  which  might  seem  to  imply  naval 
operations  at  a  later  time.  Of  the  losses  of  William's  fleet  during 
the  voyage,  and  of  the  afi&dr  of  Bomney,  whenever  it  happened, 
I  have  spoken  in  the  text,  pp.  412,  533.  A  deed  in  the  Cartulary 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Bouen  (pp.  453,  454)  looks  the  same  way. 
One  Boger,  the  son  of  Turold,  who  was  going  to  join  William's 
expedition  {**  ultra  mare  cum  Willelmo  comite  navigaturus"),  gave 
lands  to  the  monastery,  but  died  on  the  voyage  before  the  gift  was 
complete  ("  in  eddem  navigatione  morte  prsBventus,  hoc  confirmare 
non  valuit").  We  must  also  remember  the  account  given  by 
William  of  Poitiers  (131))  where  he  describes  Harold's  march  into 
Sussex,  and  says  that  an  English  fleet  of  seven  hundred  ships 
was  sent  somewhere  or  other  to  cut  off  the  Norman  retreat  ("  ne 
perfugio  abirent,  classe  armatd  ad  septingentas  naves  in  mari  oppo- 
suerat  insidias").  •  Quy  of  Amiens  (319)  puts  nearly  the  same 
statement  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  messengers  between  William 
and  Harold ; 

"  Per  mare,  per  terrain,  proella  magna  parat. 
In  mare  quingentaB  fertur  micdsse  carina«, 
Ut  nofitri  redHikB  {osepediattir  iter.** 
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But  there  is  no  sign  of  this  great  fleet  doing  anything,  and  William 
and  Ghiy  are  so  careless  of  chronology  that  they  are  quite  capable 
of  meaning  the  fleet  which  went  back  to  London  in  September. 
As  for  ihe  afiGair  of  Bomney,  it  is  not  likely  that  Thegns  from 
Norfolk  and  Essex  would  be  concerned  in  an  action  so  purely  local. 
And  the  story  of  iEthelric  would  seem  to  imply  that  he  died  before 
the  end  of  Harold's  reign. 


NOTE  EE.  p.  358. 
Thb  Mabch  of  Habold  to  York. 

Thb  words  of  some  of  the  Chroniclers,  taken  literally,  mi^t 
imply  that  the  first  news  of  the  hmding  of  the  Northmen  waa 
brought  to  Harold  of  England  after  the  battle  of  Fulford.  The 
Peterborough  Chronicle  describes  that  battle,  and  adds  *'and  se 
Norrena  cyng  ahte  siges  geweald."  It  then  goes  on,  "  And  man 
cydde  Harolde  cyng  hu  hit  waes  j^aer  ged<5n  and  geworden,  and 
he  com  mid  mycclum  here  Engliscra  manna,  and  gemette  lune 
set  Staengfordes  brycge."  So  too  the  Worcester  Chronicle  describea 
the  battle,  and  adds  ''  ac  )>a  Normen  ahte  sige."  It  then  goes 
on  in  the  same  way ;  "  Man  cy^e  |«  Harolde  Engla  cynge  )«t 
]>is  W8BS  ]>us  gefaren ;  and  ^\b  gefeoht  waes  on  yigilia  ScL  Mathel 
Da  com  Harold  ure  cyng  on  unwaor  on  |«  Normenn,  and  hyUe 
hi  begeondan  Eoforwic  set  Steinford  brygge,  mid  micclan  here 
Englisces  folces." 

The  literal  meaning  of  these  accounts  would  certainly  be  that 
the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Fulford  was  the  first  news  of  the 
Norwegian  invasion  which  reached  Harold,  and  that  he  started 
for  his  Northern  march  on  hearing  it.  But  this  is  simply  im- 
possible. The  battle  of  Fulford  was  fought  on  Wednesday,  and 
the  battle  of  Stamfordbridge  was  fought  on  the  Monday  following. 
As  the  Worcester  Chronicler  emphatically  says,  "  )>as  twa  folc- 
gefeoht  waeron  gefremmede  binnan  fif  nihtan.''  Now  for  newa 
of  a  battle  fought  close  to  York  to  reach  London,  for  an  armyt 
including  men  from  distant  shires,  to  be  collected  and  to  march 
to  Stamfordbridge,  and  all  in  the  space  of  five  days,  would  need  an 
age  of  railways  and  telegraphs.   The  news  must  have  been  brought, 
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and  the  march  must  have  begun,  before  the  battle  of  Fulford  was 
fought.  In  fact  our  remaining  Chronicle  gives  us  a  hint  that  that 
battle  was  fought  while  Harold  was  already  on  his  march.  The 
Abingdon  narrative  runs  thus ; 

'*  And  foran  )>a  begen  [Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrada]  mid  eallum 
)>am  li^  andlang  Use  up  to  Eoferwic  ward.  Da  cydde  man 
Harolde  cynge  be  su^San,  ]>a  he  of  scipe  cumen  wses,  |>8Bt  Harold 
cyng  on  Norw^an  and  Tostig  eorl  wsBron  up  cumene  neh  Eofer- 
wic, ]>a  for  he  nor^weard  daeges  and  nihtes,  swa  hra^  swa  he  his 
f jrde  gegadenan  mihte.  pa  sr  jiam  )>e  se  cjnmg  Harold  )>yder 
cuman  mihte,  )>a  gegaderode  Eadwine  eorl  and  Morkere  eorl  of 
heora  eorldome  swa  mycel  werod  swa  hi  begitan  mihton." 

Then  follows  the  battle  of  Fulford.  The  same  account  is  fol- 
lowed by  Florence ; 

''In  loco  qui  Richale  dicitur  applicuerunt.  Quod  ubi  Hegi 
Haroldo  innotuit,  versus  Northhjrmbriam  ezpeditionem  propere 
movit     Sed  priusquam  Bex  illuc  veniret,  duo  germani  comites,"  &c. 

Here  it  is  not  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Fulford,  but  the  news  of 
the  landing  at  Biocall,  on  hearing  of  which  Harold  sets  forth.  This 
is  at  least  possible,  as  we  have  no  distinct  statement  how  long  a 
time  passed  between  the  landing  and  the  battle.  But  the  story 
certainly  reads  as  if  the  battle  followed  very  fast  upon  the  landing, 
and  as  if  Harold  must  have  been  on  his  march,  not  only  before  the 
battle,  but  before  the  landing.  And  indeed  some  news  must  have 
reached  him  of  the  approach  of  the  Norwegian  fleets  of  the  muster 
in  the  Tyne,  and  of  the  ravage  of  the  Yorkshire  coast.  One  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  Chroniclers,  even  the  Abingdon  Chronicler, 
have  £Billen  into  a  certain  inaccuracy  of  expression,  and  that  Harold 
must  have  known  of  the  approach  of  the  Northern  enemy  at  a  much 
earlier  time  than  their  words  would  imply.  And  yet,  after  all,  the 
inaccuracy  is  hardly  a  literal  one.  News  both  of  the  landing  and 
of  the  battle  would  reach  the  ELing  on  his  march  and  would  stir 
up  him  and  his  army  to  still  greater  exertions.  The  great  march 
of  Harold  is  in  itself  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in  our  won- 
derful history.  But,  if  we  take*  the  words  of  the  Worcester  and 
Peterborough  Chronicles  in  their  literal  and  grammatical  sense,  the 
march  becomes  not  only  wonderful  but  miraculous. 
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NOTE  FF.  p.  365. 
The  Details  op  the  Battle  op  Stampobdbridge. 

Years  ago,  when  I  first  began  these  studies,  one  of  my  greatest 
difiiculties  was  that  Harold  of  England  is  described,  in  all  tbe 
ordinary  histories,  as  famished  with  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  and 
archers  at  Stamfordbridge,  while  he  was  utterly  lacking  in  botii 
arms  at  Senlac.  The  haste  of  his  march  southwards  would  not  of 
itself  account  for  the  difference ;  for,  if  he  could  have  got  together 
cavalry  and  archers  for  the  one  campaign,  he  could  doubtless 
have  got  them  together  again  for  the  other.  I  soon  saw  that 
the  only  authority  for  the  usual  description  of  the  fight  at 
Stamfordbridge  was  the  Saga  of  Harold  Hardrada,  and  I  gradnallj 
saw  further  that  that  part  of  the  Saga  was  mythical.  The  whole 
conception  of  the  English  army  is  clearly  taken  from  an  EngUsh 
army  of  Snorro's  own  age,  of  which  horsemen  and  archers  un- 
doubtedly formed  the  most  important  part  That  is  to  say,  the 
English  had  by  that  time  adopted  the  Norman  tactics.  Indeed 
some  of  the  incidents  in  Snorro's  account  of  Stamfordbridge  eecm 
very  much  as  if  they  had  been  transferred  thither  from  Seolac 
The  defeat  of  the  Norwegian  army,  just  like  that  of  the  En^ish 
army  at  Senlac,  is  owing  to  their  breaking  the  line  of  the  shield- 
wall,  and  Harold  the  son  of  Sigurd  is  killed  by  the  chance  shot  of 
an  arrow,  just  like  Harold  the  son  of  Qx>dwine.  But  though  tbe 
account  of  the  battle  of  Stamfordbridge  is  clearly  mythical,  the  like 
is  not  the  case  with  the  whole  of  the  story.  The  writer  shows 
a  knowledge  of  the  Yorkshire  coast,  and  his  narrative  seems 
quite  trustworthy  up  to  the  battle  of  Fulford.  His  account  of 
that  battle  quite  agrees  with  the  appearance  of  the  site  (see  p.  35  0« 
He  seemingly  confounds  Waltheof  with  Eadwine  (see  p.  352),  hnt 
then  he  utterly  confounds  all  English  genealogies  and  personalities 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  553).  It  is  only  when  he  gets  to  Stamfordbridge 
that  he  begins  wholly  to  break  down.  For  instance  (see  p.  356)» 
he  fancies  the  battle-field  to  be  close  under  the  walls  of  York, 
whereas  it  really  is  eight  miles  off.  May  not  the  difference  in 
value  between  these  two  parts  of  his  narrative  be  explained  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  ?    A  division  of  the  army  stayed  at 
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Eiccall  (see  p.  350),  and  never  went  to  Stamfordbridge  at  all. 
All  the  men  of  this  division  (see  p.  376)  went  back  safe  to  Norway, 
while  hardly  any  fugitives  escaped  from  Stamfordbridge.  It  was 
therefore  only  natural  that  the  story  of  the  former  part  of  the 
campaign,  taking  in  the  battle  of  Fulford,  should  be  much  better 
known  in  Norway  than  the  details  of  the  greater  battle  itself. 
The  Saga-maker  therefore  had  trustworthy  tradition  to  follow  for 
one  part  of  his  story,  while  for  the  other  he  had  to  draw  largely  on 
his  imagination. 

I  have  drawn  my  own  ideas  of  this,  as  of  other  battles,  from  an 
examination  of  the  ground  compared  with  the  accounts  of  the 
original  writers.  I  have  twice  visited  the  field  of  Stamfordbridge, 
in  July  and  in  December  1867,  the  former  time  in  company  with 
Archdeacon  Jones  (now  Bishop  of  Saint  Davids)  and  Mr.  J.  K.  Green, 
when  I  also  examined  the  site  of  Fulford  with  the  Archdeacon.  In 
December  I  also  visited  Aidby  and  the  ground  between  Aldby  and 
Stamfordbridge.  I  have  compared  the  impressions  thus  formed  with 
the  short  accounts  in  the  Chronicles,  and  with  those  in  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  and  William  of  Malmesbury.  The  narrative  of  Henry 
has  a  special  value.  As  soon  as  he  reaches  the  actual  fight,  his 
narrative,  hitherto  meagre  and  inaccurate,  suddenly  lights  up,  and 
becomes  minute,  poetical,  and  evidently  founded  on  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  spot.  That  is  to  say,  his  description  here,  as  in 
so  many  other  cases,  is  founded  on  a  contemporary  and  local  ballad, 
of  whose  words  distinct  traces  may  be  seen  in  his  narrative.  An 
English  ballad  of  Stamfordbridge  must  have  been  absolutely  con- 
temporary with  the  event — made  perhaps  to  be  sung  at  King 
Harold's  feast  of  victory.  Such  a  relic,  did  we  possess  it  in  full, 
would  be  almost  more  precious  than  the  songs  of  Brunanburh  and 
Maldon. 

The  accounts  in  Lappenberg,  Thierry,  and  St.  John  seem  to  have 
been  written  without  any  knowledge  of  the  ground.  Lappenberg 
puts  the  single-handed  defence  of  the  bridge  quite  at  the  end  of  the 
battle.  This  is  perhaps  merely  an  attempt  to  patch  on  this  incident 
to  the  account  in  the  Saga,  or  it  is  perhaps  because  the  story 
comes  at  the  end  of  the  Abingdon  Chronicle.  But  it  comes  at  the 
end  of  the  Cbronicle  only  because  it  is  an  addition  by  another  hand, 
and  the  words  in  which  the  anecdote  is  told  show  that  it  did 
not  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  battle.     Any  one  who  compares 
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tiie  ground  with  the  account  in  Henrj  of  Huntingdon  wiU  easHj 
see  that  the  defence  of  the  bridge  was  more  than  a  mere  incident 
after  the  battle  was  decided.  It  is,  I  feel  sure,  the  central  point  of 
the  whole  fight     Henry's  account  begins  (M.  H.  R  763  B) ; 

"Pugna  igitnr  incepta  est,  qui  gravior  non  fuerat.  Coeimtes 
namque  a  summo  mane  usque  ad  meridiem,  quum  horribiliter 
ruentes  utrimque  perseverarent,  maximus  numerus  Anglcnmn 
Norwagenses  oedere  sed  non  fugere  compulit  Ultra  flumen 
igitur  repulsi,  vivis  super  mortuos  transeuntibus,  magnanimiter 
restiterunt." 

Then  follows  the  defence  of  the  bridge,  as  I  have  quoted  the 
account  in  p.  371,  and  the  narrative  goes  on  thus ; 

**  Transeuntes  igitur  Angli  Haroldum  Begem  et  Tosti  ooddenmt, 
et  totam  Norwagensium  aciem  yel  armis  straverunt  vel  igne 
deprehensos  combusseruni'* 

Here  are  two  distinct  acts  of  the  battle,  fought  on  opposite  Bides 
of  the  Derwent.  As  the  English  were  coming  firom  York,  the 
first  act  must  have  been  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  the 
second  on  the  left.  The  crossing  of  the  Derwent  is  the  main  pointy 
and  the  crossing  of  the  Derwent  was  for  a  while  hindered  by  the 
valour  of  this  single  Northman.  And  the  most  hard-fought  and 
decisive  part  of  the  battle  is  clearly  placed  on  the  left  bank,  after 
the  defender  of  the  bridge  was  slain.  Up  to  that  time  the  North- 
men, in  Henry's  words,  "gave  way,  but  did  not  fly."  It  was 
after  the  crossing  of  the  river  that  the  great  slaughter  took  place ; 
but  this  was  not  a  mere  slaughter  of  flying  men,  but  the  most  stoutly 
contested  part  of  the  battle.  For  it  was  then  that  Tostig  and 
Harold  Hardrada  were  slain,  and  they  assuredly  were  not  slain 
flying.  There  was  fighting  then  on  both  sides  oi  the  river,  but  the 
great  and  decisive  struggle  took  place  on  the  left  side,  the  further 
side  from  York.  We  must  here  take  into  account  the  statements  of 
so  many  writers,  from  the  Chroniclers  onwards,  that  the  English 
came  on  the  Northmen  ''unawares,"  that  the  Northmen  were 
without  their  breast-plates,  and  the  like  (see  p.  370).  This  has  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  &ct  of  the  hard  fight  which  was  k^t  on 
for  BO  many  hours.  When  we  once  understand  the  topography, 
the  explanation  is  easy.  The  events  naturally  arrange  themselvee 
as  I  have  given  them  in  the  text.  The  Norwegian  army  is  spread 
abroad  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  Harold   Hardrada  and  Tostig 
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with  their  main  strength  being  on  the  further  side.  The  EngliBh 
come  "unawares"  on  the  unprepared  division  on  the  right  side, 
and  drive  them  back.  The  single  hero  defends  the  bridge,  and 
gives  time  for  the  main  army  bejond  it  to  form.  Then  comes  the 
great  fight  in  which  the  two  leaders  are  slain,  and  the  whole  Nor- 
wegian army  is  at  last  cut  to  pieces. 

The  only  point  on  which  I  have  any  doubt  is  as  to  the  hours 
of  the  day.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  makes  the  battle  begin  in  the 
early  morning,  "summo  mane;"  the  first  fight  lasts  till  noon;  the 
defender  of  the  bridge  withstands  the  passage  of  the  English  till 
three  in  the  afternoon.  Then  comes  the  second  fight,  and,  after 
all  this  day's  work,  Harold  of  England  is  back  at  York  the  same 
evening,  and  the  same  evening  he  hears  at  dinner — or  rather 
supper — of  the  landing  of  William  (see  p.  377).  The  reckoning  of 
time  is  in  itself  suspicious,  and  it  is  clearly  not  without  a  reference 
to  the  sacred  hours  of  the  Church.  The  first  and  last  reddenings 
can  be  shown  to  be  wrong.  It  is  possible  that  Harold  may  have 
gone  back  to  York  on  the  night  of  the  battle.  But  he  certainly  did 
not  hear  that  evening  of  William's  landing,  because  William  had 
not  yet  landed  (see  p.  40a).  Neither  could  the  battle  have  begun 
very  early  in  the  morning.  The  English  army  got  no  further  than 
Tadcaster  on  the  Sunday  evening  C^com  Harold  ...  on  ^ne 
Sunnandffig  to  Ta)5a"  Chron.  Ab.).  On  Monday  morning  they 
marched  from  Tadcaster,  through  York,  to  Stamfordbridge  (''for 
)>a  on  Monands^  ]>urh  ut  Eoferwic  ").  A  march  of  about  seventeen 
miles,  with  doubtless  some,  though  not  a  very  long,  halt  in  the 
city,  could  not  be  gone  through  so  as  to  make  the  battle  b^n 
very  early  on  a  September  morning.  Then  it  is  quite  inconceivable 
that  the  resistance  on  the  right  side  lasted  from  early  morning  till 
noon,  and  the  defence  of  the  bridge  firom  noon  till  three  o'clock. 
A  three  hours'  defence  of  the  bridge  by  one  man  is  impossible. 
The  a£BBkir  was  probably  an  af&ir  of  minutes,  though  at  such  a 
moment  minutes  would  seem  like  hours.  Most  likely  the  hours 
have  got  into  the  wrong  places.  From  noon  till  three  would  be 
a  very  likely  amount  of  time  for  the  whole  of  the  actual  fighting. 
The  march  and  the  pursuit  have  to  be  added  at  each  end  to  make 
up  the  whole  day's  work. 

But  this  mistake  as  to  the  mere  reckoning  of  hours  need  not 
throw  any  doubt  as  to  the  main  facts  of  the  one  intelligible  and 
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consistent  account  of  the  battle.  Henry's  account  also  exactly 
agrees  with  the  two  accounts  in  the  Abingdon  Chronicle.  These 
two  accounts  must  not  be  read  as  a  consecutive  narrative.  Tbey 
come  from  two  different  hands  (see  p.  37 1),  and  they  contain  an 
apparent,  though  not  a  real,  contradiction.  The  first  tells  tk 
story  in  general  terms  ; 

'^Da  com  Harold  Engla  cyning  heom  ongean  an  unwaran 
hegeondan  ^cere  brycge,  and  hi  )«r  togsedere  fengon,  and  Bwfit 
heardlice  lange  on  ¥8Bg  feohtende  wsBron.  And  |>8er  w«8  Harold 
cyning  of  Norwegan  and  Tostig  eorl  ofslagen,  and  ungerim  folces 
mid  heom,  seg^r  ge  Normana  ge  Englisca,  and  ]>a  Normen  flugon 
)>a  Englisca." 

This  is  a  complete  story  by  itself;  then  comes  the  supplement; 

"  Da  wses  ))er  an  of  Norwegan  |)e  widstod  J)et  Englisce  folc,  ^ 
hi  ne  micte  ])a  brigge  oferstigan  ne  sige  gerechen.  pa  seite  an 
Englisce  mid  anre  flan,  ac  hit  nactes  ne  widstod.  And  |>a  com  an 
ojjer  under  )>ere  brigge  end  hine  )>ur%stang  en  under  Jiere  brume; 
)>a  com  Harold  Engla  chinge  ofer  })ere  brigge,  and  hys  furde  for¥ 
mid  hine,  and  jjere  michel  wel  geslogon,  ge  Norweis  ge  Flaeming, 
and  )>es  cyninges  sunn  Hetmundus  let  Hiirold  fiEuran  ham  to  Norweie 
mid  alle  )>a  scipe." 

This  story  is  clearly  the  same  as  that  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
and  it  even  more  distinctly  sets  forth  that  the  victory  was  still 
uncertain  when  the  single  Northman  defended  the  bridge.  Up  ^ 
that  time  the  English  had  the  better,  but  the  victory  was  not 
complete,  and  the  defence  of  the  bridge  hindered  them  for  a  while 
from  making  it  complete  ("  ne  sige  gerechen  ").  That  the  fighting 
began  on  the  York  side,  and  ended  on  the  further  side,  b  mam'fest 
But  it  might  be  thought  from  the  words  of  the  first  account,  "com 
Harold ....  heom  ongean  on  unwaran  hegeondan  ))8Bre  brycge"  t^ 
the  surprise  was  made  on  the  further  side  of  the  bridge ;  but  thiB, 
in  the  case  of  an  army  coming  from  York,  is  impoosible.  ^^ 
English  came  upon  them  unawares  on  the  York  side  of  the  bridge, 
but  the  main  fight  took  place  "  hegeondan  )>sere  bry<^.''  Eitb^ 
in  the  brief  words  of  the  Chronicler  these  two  ideas  are  run  to- 
gether ;  or  else  the  words  **  hegeondan  |?8Bre  brycge  "  must  be  taken 
as  meaning  "  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  from  their  own  head- 
quarters." 

The  other  accounts  throw  little  light  on  the  matter.    '^ 
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Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chroniclers  give  no  account  of  the 
details  of  the  battle,  though  the  Worcester  writer  becomes  rather 
minute  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Northmen  after  the  battle  (see  p.  376). 
Florence  follows  Worcester.  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  228)  gives 
no  details  except  in  his  account  of  the  defence  of  the  bridge,  which 
he  introduces  with  the  words,  ''Angli  superiorem  manum  nacti, 
Noricos  in  fugam  egerunt ;  sed  tantorum  et  tot  virorum  victoriam 
(quod  forsitan  posteritas  difficile  credat)  unus  Noricus  mult4  hori 
interpolavit."  This  almost  sounds  as  if  William  had  read  the  two 
accounts  in  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  as  a  consecutive  narrative  ;  his 
"  in  fugam  egerunt"  seems  to  come  from  the  ''  Normen  flugon  )>a 
Englisca,"  followed  by  the  account  of  the  defence  of  the  bridge. 
It  is  clear  that  it  is  from  this  account  of  William  of  Malmesbury 
that  the  idea  arose  that  the  defence  of  the  bridge  took  place  in 
the  very  last  stage  of  the  battle. 

The  three  Bangs  whom  Lambert  (see  above,  p.  647)  conceived  to 
have  been  killed  at  Stamfordbridge  must  be  Harold  Hardrada,  the 
Irish  King  (see  p.  373))  and,  I  suppose,  Tostig,  mistaken  for  a  King. 

I  have  in  the  text  (see  p.  355)  suggested  that  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aldby  may  have  been  one  of  the  attractions  which  led  Harold 
Hardrada  to  Stamfordbridge.  It  may  however  be  thought  an 
objection  that  Aldby  is  on  the  York  side  of  the  river,  while 
I  conceive  the  main  strength  of  the  Norwegian  army  to  have 
been  on  the  other  side.  But  if  the  bridge  which  now  crosses 
the  river  at  Aldby  had  a  predecessor  in  those  days,  this  difficulty 
is  got  rid  of.  But  I  do  not  at  all  insist  on  the  connexion 
with  Aldby  as  any  essential  part  of  the  story.  It  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  a  probable  motive,  but  if  it  is  thought  inconsistent 
with  the  one  intelligible  view  of  the  battle,  it  must  be  given  up. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  gpreat  victory  of  Stamfordbridge  looked 
in  the  eyes  of  Norman  and  Normannizing  writers.  It  is  universally 
looked  on  as  a  wicked  fratricide.  William  of  Poitiers  (126)  refers 
to  the  Northumbrian  campaign  only  in  an  incidental  way.  William 
landed  easily,  because  Harold  "  in  Eboracensem  pagum  recesserat, 
cum  fratre  sno  Tostillo  et  Heraldo  Noricorum  Rege  dimicatums." 
This  was  a  first-rate  opportunity  for  reviling  Harold,  and  the 
Archdeacon  accordingly  goes  on  with  a  fierce  declamation,  to  some 
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of  the  particular  expressioiiB  of  which  I  have  already  had  to  call 
attention  (see  aboye,  p.  640,  and  toI.  iL  p.  538) ; 

'^Nec  mirere  quod  germanus  permotus  injuriiB,  inrasi  honoris 
8Bmulu8,  anna  externa  adduxit  in  Heraldum,  quern  germana  qnoqne, 
ille  moribus  absimillinia,  quum  armis  non  valeret,  votis  impngnabat 
et  consilio,  luxurid  foedum,  truculentum  homicidam,  divite  rapiDl 
superbum,  adversarium  sequi  et  bonL" 

William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  .34)  thus  epeaks  of  the  battle,  to  which 
by  the  way  he  gives  quite  a  wrong  date ; 

"  In  quo  conflictu  prsedictum  fratrem  suum  peremit  ac  HenJdnm 
regem  North wegsB  qui  Toeticum  juvare  venerat.  Hsec  pugnt 
nonis  Octobris  in  die  sabbati  &cta  est  in  qud  pene  totus  Noiih- 
wigenarum  exercitus  ab  Anglis  csbsus  est.  Inde  victor  Heraldus 
Lundoniam  rediit,  sed  de  fratricidio  diu  gaudere  vel  securus  esse 
non  potuit,  quia  legatus  ei  Normannos  adesse  mox  nuntiavit." 

Two  chapters  on  (vii.  36),  when  he  describes  the  battle  of  SenlaCi 
he  says ; 

'^In  die  sabbati  mulctavit  [Omnipotens  Deus]  multft  millift 
Anglorum,  qui  longe  ante  innocentem  Aluredum  injuste  necave- 
runt,  ac  preecedenti  sabbato  Heraldum  Begem  et  Tosticam 
Comitem  aliosque  multos  absque  pietate  trucidaverunt." 

Orderic  too  tells  us  (500  C)  how  "Anglicua  tyrannus,  efliMO 
fratris  et  hostis  sanguine,  Uetus  intumuit,  et  peracti  multipha 
strage  victor  Lundoniam  rediit."  Presently  he  uses  the  exBd 
words  of  William  of  Jumi^ges  about  the  "  fratricidium." 

Guy  of  Amiens  also  (Giles,  129)  makes  his  elegiacs  as  fierce  88 
he  can.  I  have  already  (p.  374)  quoted  two  lines  of  him;  tl^ 
whole  passage  runs  thus ; 


tt 


Bex  HenJduB  enim  aoeleratuB  ad  ultimA  tercae, 

Fratris  ad  exitium  perfida  tela  parat. 
Non  modicam  r^jiii  partem  nam  frater  adeptns, 

Teota  dabat  flammig  et  gladiis  popnlum. 
Harte  sub  opposito  ounrens  HeraldoB  in  hostes, 

Non  timuit  fira^tris  traders  membra  ned. 
Alter  in  altemtrmn  plus  qnam  civile  peregit 

Bellnm ;  sed  victor,  proh  dolor,  ipse  Aiit. 
Invidus  ille  Gain  firatris  caput  ampatat  ense, 

Et  caput  et  corpus  sic  sepeUvit  hmno. 
Haeo  tibi  providit  qui  debita  regna  subegit, 

Oiminis  infiesti  quatenus  ultor  eas." 
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The  Hyde  writer  has  also  his  stone  to  fling  at  the  fratricide. 
First  we  read  (p.  291),  "Haroldus,  Rex  Anglorum,  in  borealibos 
Angliie  partibns  constitutus,  atque  apud  Eboracum  civitatem  contra 
frata^m  dimicans,  fratricida  iufeliciter  erasit."  Again  (p.  293), 
**  Haroldo  itaque  apud  Eboracum  constituto,  et  post  multum  kborem 
detestandumque  fratricidium  modicum  respirante,  hnm  Norman- 
norum  advolaf 

So  in  Draco  Normannicus  (i.  1299)  William  is  made  to  say, 

"  Fratrioida  soi  fifidatuB  sorde  cmonB, 

Crimine  pro  gemino  vulnera  plura  dabit. 
PerjuruB  diadema  tenet  fratrisque  necator ; 
Perdat,  et  enae  mat  oonditione  pari** 

Lastly,  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  in  his  account  of  Stamford- 
bridge  had  spoken  as  an  Englishman,  turns  about  and  muses  in 
this  fashion  (iiL  239);  "Interea  Haroldus  de  pugn^  Noricorum 
revertebatur,  sui  sestimatione  felix  quod  vicerat;  meo  judicio 
contra,  quod  parricidio  victoriam  compardrat." 

The  force  of  party  prejudice  can  really  not  go  further  than  this 
kind  of  talk.  We  can  better  forgive  the  Welsh  writer  who  (Brut 
y  Tywysogion,  1066)  tells  us  how  "Harold,  King  of  Denmark, 
meditated  the  subjection  of  the  Saxons ;  whom  another  Harold,  the 
son  of  Earl  Qodwine,  who  was  then  King  in  England,  surprised, 
unwarned  and  unarmed,  and  by  a  sudden  attack,  aided  by  national 
treachery,  struck  to  the  ground  and  caused  his  death."  Still  the 
Welshman's  notions  of  national  treachery  must  have  been  strange, 
and  this  lament  or  invective  is  oddly  thrust  into  the  colourless 
narrative  of  the  Annates  Cambrise.  On  the  other  hand  Snorro  is 
never  carried  away  in  this  sort.  His  mythical  details  represent 
Harold  as  offering  quarter  to  his  brother  and  to  hb  enemies  over 
and  over  again.  Thus  even  fable  bears  witness  to  the  general 
character  of  our  great  King,  and  William  of  Malmesbury  had  him- 
self once  (iL  228)  praised  Harold's  clemency  in  his  dealings  with 
his  conquered  enemies;  "Rex  Harvagre  et  Tostinus  interempti; 
Regis  filius  cum  omnibus  navibus  domum  clementer  remissus." 

And  now,  for  the  last  time,  we  come  back  for  a  moment  to  our 
old  companion,  the  Biographer  of  Eadward.  His  direct  narrative 
has  long  since  failed  us,  but  in  one  of  his  poetical  flights  (p.  426) 
he  has  a  very  distinct  allusion  to  the  fight  of  Stamfordbridge.     He 
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thinks  the  whole  thing  very  wicked,  but  the  subject  of  William  and 
laureate  of  Eadgyth  takes  care  not  to  commit  himself  between 
Harold  and  Tostig  personally.  He  spares  the  Lady's  feelings  the 
details  of  the  warfare  between  her  brothers,  but  one  or  two  of  his 
expressions  are  remarkable ; 


**  Quia  canet  sequcH'eo  TBstum  fervore  tumentem 

Humbram  oongressum  Kegibus  squivocis  ! 
Sanguine  barbarioo  per  millia  mnlta  maiinos 

Tuudsse  fluctuBy  flente  polo  £Bhcmu8, 
Quifl  demnm  scribet  ?  quo  mens  langueadt  et  horret 

Auditus,  tanti  £una  pudet  sceleris.** 

Presently  (p.  427)  the  Muse  warns  him ; 

"  Si  non  deacribis  hostilia  beQa  Griphini, 
Yel  busam  vetitum  corporibus  fluere.'' 

It  is  right  to  mention,  as  a  reckless  anonymous  writer  has  taken 
upon  him  to  dispute  the  reading  of  this  passage,  that  Mr.  Luard 
has  examined  the  manuscript  again,  and  that  the  word  is  distinctly 
husam.  Of  this  word  Mr.  Luard  has  his  own  interpretation.  I  take  it 
to  mean  that  the  busses  or  keels  could  not  pass  for  the  dead  bodies. 
This  is  the  same  poetical  common-place  which  we  have  met  with 
several  times.     See  pp.  353,  371.    We  find  it  also,  of  all  places,  in 

Arrian,  ii.  11.  11  j  Aryet  nroXc/utaib;  6  Aayov,  (vptfrurTr6fi€vos  n$Tv 
*AXcf aydp^,  roits  fi^rh  <r(f>S>p  dioucovras  AopcZoy,  o>r  ^t  tfidpceyyi  rcM  cr  r% 
du&fci  €y€FOVTo,  ewt  rSiV  V€KpS>v  J^iafirjucu  lijv  <^Mipayya.      (C£  Polybios, 

xii.  20,  where  there  is  something  like  a  discussion  of  the  subject. 
Grote,  Hbt.  Greece,  xii.  167.)     We  get  it  also  in  Lucan,  ii.  209 ; 

**  Congeeta  reoepit 
Omnia  l^rrrhenus  Sullana  cadavera  gurgee. 
In  fluvium  primi  ceddere,  in  corpora  summi, 
Preedpitea  hsesere  rates  et  strage  cruenta 
InteiTuptuB  aquae,  fluxit  prior  amnis  in  soquor. 
Ad  molem  stetit  unda  sequens." 


So  at  the  battle  of  Strassburg,  Ammianus,  (xvi.  12)  says,  "  Quum 
elati  cadaverum  aggeres  exitus  impedirent  j"  and  presently,  "spu- 
mans  cruore  barbarico  decolor  alreus  insueta  stupebat  augmenta.*' 
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NOTE  GG.  p.  413. 
William's  Ravages  in  Sussex. 

The  ravages  of  William's  army  in  Sussex  stand  acknowledged  in 
the  Norman  writers,  and  there  can  be  little  donbt  that  they  were 
sjTstematic  ravages  done  with  the  settled  object  of  bringing  Harold 
to  a  battle.  The  lasting  nature  of  the  destruction  wrought  at  this 
time  is  shown  by  the  large  number  of  places  round  about  Biistings ' 
which  are  returned  in  Domesday  as  "  wasta."  As  many  of  these 
as  can  be  identified  I  have  marked  in  the  map. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Hayley,  a  South-Saxon  antiquary,  who  is 
quoted  by  Sir  Henry  EUis  (L  314)  and  Mr.  Taylor  (Wace,  262), 
strangely  attributes  the  harrying  of  those  places  which  lie  at  all 
near  the  line  of  Harold's  march  to  the  English  army,  and  not  to 
the  Normans.  This  notion  would  hardly  have  needed  any  answer 
except  from  the  sort  of  sanction  given  to  it  by  the  two  writers  who 
quote  Mr.  Hayley.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  army  of  any  age 
ever  passed  through  a  district  without  doing  some  damage,  but  to 
suppose  that  Harold  systematically  harried  hiB  own  kingdom,  and 
not  only  his  own  kiDgdom,  but  a  shire  specially  attached  to  his 
house  and  which  contained  a  large  part  of  his  private  estates, 
does  seem  to  me  the  height  of  absurdity.  A  King  who  was,  as 
William  of  Poitiers  tells  us  (see  p.  414),  hastening  to  save  the 
country  from  ravage,  who,  as  Wace  tells  us  (see  p.  439),  indignantly 
refrised  to  inflict  the  slightest  unavoidable  damage  on  any  of  his 
people,  was  certainly  not  likely  to  mark  his  course  by  systematic 
harrying.  And,  what  is  more,  on  such  a  hasty  march  as  Harold's 
evidently  was,  Swegen  himself  could  not  have  done  the  sort  of  lasting 
damage  which  is  implied  in  the  lands  being  returned  as  *'  wasta " 
twenty  years  after.  The  ravaging  must  have  been  something 
thorough  and  systematic,  like  the  ravaging  of  Northumberland  a 
few  years  later.  Such  ravaging  could  only  have  been  done  by  an 
army  which  had  taken  up  its  quarters  in  the  country^  as  William's 
had  at  Hastings.  Also,  if  Harold  had  ravaged,  he  would  have 
ravaged  along  his  whole  line  of  march,  and  not  have  waited  till  he 
was  within  a  few  miles  of  Senlac.  But  Mr.  Hiayley  does  not  produce 
a  single  instance  of  a  return  of  *'  wasta "  along  the  early  part  of 
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Harold's  march ;  all  the  points  are  near  either  to  Hastings  or  to 
Senlac.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  these  entries  record  rayages 
done  by  the  army  of  William. 


NOTE  HH.  p.  427. 
Names  op  Ekolishken  at  SsarLAC. 

I  HAVE  risked  the  conjecture  that  the  Ansgardus  of  Ouj  of 
Amiens  (690  et  seq.)  is  no  other  than  Ansgar  or  Esegar  the  StaQer, 
the  well-known  grandson  of  Tofig  the  Proud.     In  this  conjecture 
I  find  that  I  have  been  forestalled  by  M.  de  Bonnechose  (iL  287). 
At  least  I  presume  that  he  means  Ansgar  by  '*  le  riche  personnage 
dont  le  nom  est  accompagn6  du  titre  de  Stellarins  [sic]  (Comes 
stabuli)  ou  conn^table  dans  le  Domesday  book."     Thierry,  in  the 
second  note  to  his  fourth  book,  takes  Ansgardus  for  the  name  of  an 
office,  the  ffansward,  which  he  fancies  to  be  the  title  of  some 
magistrate,  seemingly  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of  London. 
But  I  know  of  no  municipal  magistrate  bearing  the  name  of 
ffanswardf  and  the  chief  magistrate  of  London  in  these  times  is 
always  called  the  Portreeve.    Ansgardus  is  clearly  a  proper  name ; 
and  the  "  Ansgarus"  of  Domesday  (129  h)  bears  a  name  which 
comes  nearer  to  the  form  used  by  Guy  than  that  of  any  other 
eminent  EngUshman  of  the  time.     Ansgar  moreover  was  Sheriff  of 
Middlesex,  which  makes  it  still  more  likely  that  he  should  have 
been  in  command  of  the  forces  of  London.    He  is  addressed  (Cod. 
Dipl.  iy.  211)  in  a  writ  of  Eadward  for  Middlesex  along  with 
Bishop  William,  Earl  Harold,  and  all  the  Th^ns  of  the  shire.    In 
another  writ  (iv.  221)  his  connexion  with  London  is  still  more 
distinctly  marked.     *' Eadward  king  gret  .^Ifwold  bisceop  and 
Esgar  staUere  and  alle  mine  burh^gnes  on  Lundne  freondlfoe.*' 
He  was  therefore  Staller,  and  seemingly  Sheriff,  as  early  as  1045* 
See  ToL  iL  p.  63. 

The  other  names  which  I  have  brought  in  come  from  entries  in 
Domesday.  These  entries  are  of  course  quite  incidental,  but,  like 
the  mention  of  ^thelric  (see  above,  p.  728),  they  have  another 
kind  of  importance  which  I  shall  discuss  in  another  volume.  Moet 
of  the  men  spoken  of  were  tenants  of  religious  houses,  but  this 
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does  not  seem  to  bave  been  the  case  with  the  two  nameless  Hamp- 
shire freemen,  whose  land  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  King's  Thegn,  an  Englishman  named  .£lfwig.  The 
entry,  as  far  as  we  are  now  concerned  with  it,  runs  thus  (Domes- 
day, 50) ;  '*  Alwi  filius  Turber  tenet  de  Rege  Tederlec.  Tres  liberi 
homines  tenerunt  in  alodium  de  Rege  K  .  .  .  .  Duo  ex  his  qui 
tennerunt  occisi  fuerunt  in  bello  de  Hastinges.'*  I  know  not 
whether  I  ought  to  have  added  to  my  list  two  other  Hampshire 
Thegns  of  small  estate,  Eadnoth  and  Eadwig,  who  appear  in  the 
same  page  of  Domesday ;  "  Sudberie  tennerunt  Ednod  et  Edwi  in 
alodium  de  Bege  E.  et  post  mortem  ejus  ipsi  quoque  sunt  mortui. 
Quidam  vero  proximus  eorum  Cola  redemit  terram  de  Willelmo 
comite."  This  does  not  positively  show  that  Eadnoth  and  Eadwig 
died  at  Senlac,  but  the  time  of  their  death  and  the  seeming  con- 
fiscation of  their  lands  look  like  it. 

The  case  of  .£lfric  of  Huntingdonshire  (Domesday,  a 08)  is  very 
clear;  the  entry  ia  as  follows;  ''Terram  Alurici  de  Qellinge  et 

Emingeforde  testantur  fuisse  Sancti  Benedict! Ipse  autem 

Aluricus  occisus  fuit  in  bello  apud  Hastinges."  The  namele^i 
Norfolk  man  (Domesday,  ii.  275  6)  seems  to  have  been  a  case  of 
the  same  kind.  But  Breme  of  Suffolk  was  a  freeman  of  King 
Eadward,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  any  connexion  of  his  with  any 
religious  house.  The  entry  (Domesday,  ii.  409  6)  is  as  follows ; 
"  In  Dagaworda  tenuit  Breme  liber  homo  regis  E.  qui  fuit  occisus 
in  beUo  Hastingensi." 

Oodric  the  Sheriff  and  Thurkill  of  Berkshire  are  better  ascer- 
tained persons.  Their  deaths  are  recorded  in  the  History  of  Abing- 
don (vol.  L  p.  484,  and  again  p.  490).  Of  Thurkill  we  read, 
**  Quidam  dives  Thurkillus  nomine,  sub  Haroldi  comitis  testimonio 
et  consultu,  de  se  cum  sui  terr&  qu»  Kingestun  dicitur,  ecclesiss 
Abbendonenn  et  abbati  Ordrico  homagium  fecit"  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  4a, 
and  on  commendation  voL  L  p.  89).  The  place  is  Kingston  Bagpuze 
in  Berkshire,  of  which  we  read  in  Domesday  (60  &),  **  Stanchill 
tenuit  T.  B.  E.,"  whom  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (ii.  227)  is  no  doubt  right  in 
identifying  with  Thurkill.  It  is  singular  that  Thurkill  should  also 
have  held  of  the  King  another  lordship  of  the  name  of  Eongston  in 
the  same  shire  (see  Domesday,  61).  Of  Godric  the  Sheriff  I  shall 
speak  more  in  vol.  iv.  Appendix  B. 

The  mention  of  Eadric  the  Deacon  comes  from  Domesday,  iu 
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449 ;  ''In  Kanavadisc  [Cavendish  in  Saffi)lk]  tenet  RadoUuB  de 
Limesi,  anus  liber  homo  Heroldi,  quam  tenuit  Cdricos  diAConus, 
qui  fuit  mortuus  cum  eo  in  bello."  Surely  the  words  "  unus  liber 
homo  Heroldi  *'  ought  to  be  transposed  so  as  to  apply  to  Eadric. 

The  presence  of  the  Abbots  Leofric  and  .^Hfwig'  is  well  known* 
The  following  is  the  local  account  (lion.  ii.  437)  of  the  coming  of 
Mlhng  and  his  twelve  monks.  The  first  words  I  have  qnoted 
already  in  vol.  ii.  p.  681. 

''Kex  Haraldus  habuit  avunculum,  nomine  Ghxlwynnni,  qui 
adduxit  secum  contra  Willielmum  Bastard  in  buo  mdventu  in 
Angliam  in  subsidio  nepotis  sui  Haraldi,  de  domo  su£  duodecim 
monachos  et  viginti  milites,  pro  servitio ;  quibus  occisis  et  8pK>liatis;, 
inventi  sunt  memorati  abbas  et  monachi  sub  armis  militaribos 
in  habitu  monachili,  et  de  novo  Wintonise  monasterio^  videlicet  de 
HidH,  ccenobitas  esse." 


NOTE  n.   pp.  402,  429. 

Thb  Dates  op  the  Events  between  the  two 

Great  Battles. 

The  day  of  William's  landing  seems  distinctly  fixed  by  the  wit- 
ness of  the  Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chronicles.     The  former 
says,  '^  Da  com  Wyllelm  eorl  of  Normandige  into  Pefhesea  on  8ce 
Michaeles  msesse  sefen,  and  sona  )>8es  hi  fere  wseron,  worhton  castel 
set  HflBstinga  port"     That  is,  the  Normans  landed  on  the  morning' 
of  Thursday,  September  28th,  and,  as  we  may  suppose,  reached 
Hastings  the  next  day.     This  becomes  still  clearer  from  the  words 
of  the  Peterborough   Chronicler,  who  says,  "And  )>a  hwile   com 
Willelm  eorl  upp   set  Hestingan,  on  see   Michaeles   meeseeds^.'' 
That  is,  he  leaves  out  the  landing  at  Pevensey,  but  brings  William 
to  Hastings  on  the  day  when  he  must  have  come  there  according 
to  the  other  account.     Orderic  is  therefore  wrong  when  he  says 
(500  B),  "Normannicus   itaque   exercitus  iii.  Kal  Octobr.  mare 
transfretavit,  nocte  qud   memoriam   Sancti  Michaelis  Archangeli 
catholica  ecclesia  festive  peragit"     The  mistake  arose  from  some 
confusion  between  Saint  Michael's  mass-day  and  Saint  Michael's 
eve. 
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On  the  other  hand^  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  day  of  the  Battle 
of  Senlaa  The  Worcester  Chronicle  says  expressly,  "  ))is  gefeoht 
W8es  gedon  on  ))one  d»g  Calesti  pape."  So  Orderic  (501  A), 
''Bellom  secundo  Idus  Octobr.  herd  tertid  commissum  est."  It 
is  strange  that  so  accurate  a  writer  as  Florence  should  have  given 
a  wrong  date,  placing  the  battle  on  the  21st  or  22nd,  '^xi.  Kal. 
Novembris  sabbato."  William  of  Jumidges  (vii.  36)  gives  the  right 
date,  "  Pridie  Idus  Octobris.''  But  he  makes  (vii.  34)  the  strange 
mistake  of  placing  the  Battle  of  Stamfordbridge  only  one  week 
before  the  Battle  of  Senlac  ("  Haec  pugna  Nonis  Octobris  in  die 
sabbati  facta  est").  So  Adam  of  Bremen  (iii.  51);  "Vix,  ut 
aiunt,  dies  octo  transierunt,  et  ecce  Willehelmus  ...  a  GaUid 
transfretans,  in  Angliam  lasso  victori  helium  intulit."  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Harold  reached  Senlac  the  day  before  the  battle, 
that  is  on  Friday,  October  13th  (see  p.  443).  William  was  thus 
a  fortnight  at  Hastings,  which  agrees  with  the  '^quindecim  dies" 
of  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  238.) 

Of  the  dates  of  Harold's  movements  during  this  time  our  ac- 
counts are  much  less  certain.  We  are  told  on  authority  which 
is  not  first  rate  that  Harold  spent  five  or  six  days  in  London 
whilst  his  troops  were  coming  in.  "Deinde  per  sex  dies  innu- 
meram  multitudinem  Anglorum  contraxit,"  says  William  of  Ju- 
mi^ges  (viL  35).  So  Gaimar  (5257),  "  Cine  jurs  i  mist  al  asembler." 
The  statement  however  is  probable  enough,  and,  in  default  of  any 
better  authority,  we  may  accept  it.  We  have  then  to  arrange  the 
other  events  accordingly.  We  may  give  two  days  to  the  march 
from  London  to  Senlac,  making  Harold  leave  London  on  Thurs- 
day the  12th.  He  would  thus  have  reached  London  on  the  5th. 
This  puts  Harold's  coming  to  London  exactly  a  week  after  William's 
landing  at  Pevensey,  allowing  three  days  for  the  messenger's  hasty 
ride  from  Pevensey  to  York,  and  four  days  for  the  King's  some- 
what slower  march  from  York  to  London.  Sunday,  October  i, 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  day  on  which  Harold  heard  the  news 
of  William's  landing.  The  speed  with  which  events  followed  one 
another  is  almost  miraculous,  but  that  is  the  main  characteristic 
of  these  two  wonderful  campaigns. 

The  following  may  serve  as  an  approximate  calendar  of  these 
events ; 
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Wednesday,  Sept. 

20. 

Battle  of  Fulford. 

Sunday,           „ 

24. 

Surrender  of  York. 

Monday,           „ 

25. 

Battle  of  Stamfordbridge 

Wednesday,      „ 

27. 

William  sets  saiL 

ThuFBday,        „ 

28. 

William  at  Pevensey. 

Friday,             „ 

29. 

William  at  Hastings. 

Sunday,  October 

I. 

News  brought  to  York. 

Thursday,        „ 

6. 

Harold  in  London. 

Wednesday,     „ 

II. 

Harold  leaves  London. 

Friday,             „ 

13- 

Harold  at  Senlac. 

Saturday,        „ 

14. 

Battle  of  Senlac. 

NOTE  KK  p.  433. 
The  Messages  between  Harold  akd  Williak. 

I  HAVE  spoken  in  the  text  of  the  extraordinary  confusions 
and  contradictions  which  are  found  in  the  accounts  of  the  messages 
which  are  said  to  have  passed  between  Harold  and  William  before 
the  arrival  of  the  English  army  at  Senlac. 

According  to  William  of  Poitiers  (128),  a  monk,  sent  as  an  am* 
bassador  from  Harold,  reached  William's  camp  at  Hastings  while 
the  Duke  was  inspecting  his  ships  ("  dum  custodiam  navium  viseret 
Dux,  indicatum  est  forte  spatianti  prope  navalia  monachum  Heraldi 
legatum  adesse"),  which  therefore,  it  is  plain,  were  not  burned. 
William  talks  with  him,  and  pretends  to  be  the  Duke's  seneschal, 
saying  that  the  messenger  cannot  obtain  an  interview  with  the 
Duke  except  through  him.  He  bids  the  monk  tell  his  story  to 
him,  promising  to  bring  it  to  his  master's  ears.  The  monk  obeys, 
and  is  hospitably  received  and  lodged  that  night.  The  next  day  the 
monk  is  brought  before  a  gathering  of  the  Norman  chiefs,  among 
whom  he  finds  the  supposed  seneschal  of  yesterday  to  be  no  other  than 
the  Duke  himself.  William  bids  him  (*'in  crastino  discumbens 
in  medio  primatum  suorum,  cucullato  advocato  dixit'*)  tell  hb 
story  to  the  whole  company.  He  then  delivers  Harold's  message, 
which  is  much  the  same  as  I  have  given  in  p.  434.  Now,  this 
message  of  Harold  is  obviously  out  of  place  as  the  first  of  a  series. 
Harold  would  never  put  arguments  into  William's  mouth  in  the 
way  in  which  he  is  made  to  do  in  this  account.     But  it  ia  equally 
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plain  that  the  latter  part  of  the  speech  is  thoroughly  io  place  as 
an  answer  to  a  great  part  of  the  Norman  case.  It  is  clear  that 
the  order  of  the  messages  has  been  transposed,  and  that  the  first 
message  was  sent  by  William  to  Harold,  and  not  by  Harold  to 
William.  And  indeed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  particular  arguments 
in  either  message,  it  was  far  more  natural  for  the  claimant  to 
send  a  first  message  to  the  actual  possessor  than  for  the  actual 
possessor  to  send  a  first  message  to  the  claimant  And  this  is 
actually  the  order  in  which  the  story  is  told  in  Wace,  whom  I 
have  therefore  not  scrupled  to  follow.  In  his  account  (11891  et 
seqq.)»  as  soon  as  William  hears  that  Harold  has  reached  London, 
he  sends  the  monk  of  F^mp,  Hugh  Margot,  of  whose  speech  I 
have  given  the  substance  in  p.  433.  Harold  is  represented  as 
being  kindled  almost  to  madness  at  the  message,  and  as  being 
kept  back  from  personal  yiolence  to  the  messenger  only  by  the 
interference  of  Gyrth.  This  is  doubtless  a  mere  piece  of  Norman 
scandal  akin  to  the  other  stories  which  I  have  mentioned  in  p. 
438,  and  with  the  stoiy  from  Matthew  Paris  quoted  in  p.  715.  The 
alleged  violence  is  quite  out  of  character  with  all  that  we  know 
of  Harold,  and  the  introduction  of  Qjrrth,  to  whose  exaltation 
Wace  is  so  strangely  devoted,  casts  a  further  doubt  on  the  story. 
But  these  mythical  details  in  no  way  afifect  the  probability  of  the 
order  which  Wace  gives  to  the  messages.  When  Hugh  Margot 
is  gone,  Harold  sends  his  own  messenger,  an  Englishman  who 
could  speak  French  (11949) ; 

"Dodo  a  Heraui  piis  un  meieage 
Ki  de  Fnuioe  ecmt  11  langage." 

The  speech  put  into  his  mouth  is  an  answer  to  the  Norman  claims, 
but  it  takes  a  rather  different  line  from  the  speech  in  William 
of  Poitiers,  While  the  latter  chiefly  deals  with  the  respective 
claims  of  William  and  Harold  to  the  Grown,  the  speech  in  Wace 
chiefly  deals  with  the  question  of  the  oath,  which  Harold  maintains 
to  be  of  no  force,  as  having  been  sworn  under  compulsion  (i  1956) ; 

"Se  joliait  fetfolement^  Qnernel"  figt  aient de  mon gn^ ; 

Se  jo  unkee  rien  li  pramis,  La  fbroe  ert  soe,  id  orem  eie, 

Tor  ma  d^vrance  le  fis ;  Se  sa  yokmt^  ne  fiwde, 

For  mei  d^vrer  U  jural,  Ke  jo  jamais  ne  rerertiflBe, 

Quant  k*il  me  qtdst  li  otr^  £t  tos  terns  1^  remainiiifle. 
Ne  me  ddt  estre  r^nroo^, 


n 
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The  message  winds  up  with  the  challenge  for  tiie  battle  on 
Saturday.  It  is  added  that  William  treated  the  messenger  well, 
and  gave  him  a  horse  and  garments  (**  cheval  h  dras  11  fist  doner," 
12026),  on  which  Harold  regretted  his  own  ill-treatment  of  Hugb 
Margot. 

I  ought  however  to  mention  that  Guy  of  Amiens  (197  et  8e<l<l-) 
gives  a  version  of  these  messages  in  which  their  substance  differs 
altogether  from  the  version  either  of  "WiUiam  of  Poitiers  or  of 
Wace,  but  which  agrees  in  its  order  with  William  of  Poitiers. 
Harold's  messenger  is  sent  from  York.  At  the  meeting  of  lite 
English  captains,  which  I  have  described  in  p.  422,  the  King 
determines,  as  the  first  step,  to  send  a  messenger  to  William.  An 
eloquent  monk  is  chosen  by  the  common  voice   of  the  assembly 

(203) ; 

"  Mquo  commltu  majomm  necne  minomm 
ProYidus  dtoquio  monachus  eligitur." 

The  message  which  he  carries  is  simply  a  rhetorical  demand  thai 
William  shall  leave  the  country.  Peace  is  offered  if  he  will  go 
quietly,  and  restore  his  captives  and  plunder ;  otherwise  Harold 
threatens  war.  The  last  words  enlarge  on  the  vast  numbers  at 
Harold's  disposal,  which  he  could  not,  if  he  would,  keep  back  from 
battle.  England  contained  twelve  hundred  thousand  fighting  men 
(221),  all  eager  for  fight; 

"  MiUtiam  vix  ipse  suam  populumque  coercet : 
Grens  est  que  nullum  novit  h&bere  modum. 
Nam,  Dominum  testor/bis  sex  dbi  millia  o^itum 
Sunt  pugnatorum,  proelia  qui  sitiunt.** 

William's  answer  is  also  little  more  than  a  rhetorical  statement 
of  his  own  right  and  of  Harold's  perjury,  but  it  contains  one 
expression  which  is  worth  notice.  William  thus  (231)  sets  fortii 
his  rights ; 

"  Exoeesi  puerum,  leviter  nee  regna  petiTi 
Defimctis  patribus  debita  jure  mibi/* 

This  strong  expression  of  "William's  hereditary  right  may  perhaps 
be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  strange  boast  which  the  poet  afi^- 
wards  puts  into  the  mouth  of  another  messenger  of  William  (331)1 

"  Nonnannoe  proavus  superavit,  avusque  Britannoe ; 
Anglonim  genitor  sub  juga  oolla  dedit.** 
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William^s  answer  winds  up  by  offering  mercy  to  Harold  if  he 
will  repent  and  submit,  and  promising  him  his  father's  earldom  on 
his  again  becoming  William's  man  (243); 

"Si  qnserit  pacem,  si  vult  delicta  fiskteri, 
Indulgens  culpse  parcere  promptuB  ero ; 
Terram  quam  pridem  tenuit  pater,  banc  sibi  reddam, 
Ut  mens  ante  fuit  si  meoB  esse  velit.** 

Now  Wace  clearly  distinguishes  between  these  messages,  which 
he  describes  as  being  exchanged  while  Harold  was  still  in  London, 
and  other  messages,  which  he  describes  as  being  exchanged  after 
Harold  had  already  encamped  on  Senlac.  It  is  likely  that 
messages  would  be  interchanged  at  both  stages;  when  William 
of  Poitiers  rolls  the  two  stages  into  one,  he  only  displays  his  usual 
disregard  of  chronology,  while  Guy  seems  equally  careless  of 
geography.  Harold  is  first  at  York  and  then  at  Senlac,  without 
a  word  about  the  march  or  the  sojourn  in  London.  The  Arch- 
deacon makes  his  monk,  who  is  evidently  the  same  as  Wace's 
Hugh  Margot,  go  to  Harold,  with  the  statement  of  William's  rights 
which  I  have  given  in  vol.  iL  p.  299,  and  with  the  offer  which 
I  have  given  in  p.  433.  But  he  also  offers,  in  the  interests  of 
humanity,  a  decision  of  the  quarrel  by  single  combat  ("at  si 
conditionem  banc  repudiaverit,  non  duco  justum  ut  homines  mei 
vel  sui  concidant  proeUando,  quorum  in  lite  nostril  culpa  nulla  est. 
Ecce  paratus  ego  sum  capite  meo  contra  caput  illius  asserere,  quod 
mihi  potins  quam  illi  jure  oedat  regnum  Anglicum  ").  The  Arch- 
deacon now  bursts  forth  into  a  panegyric  on  his  master's  skill  in 
argument  and  on  his  hatred  of  bloodshed;  he  then  gives  us 
Harold's  answer.  His  description  is  certainly  graphic.  For  a 
while  Harold  cannot  speak  (''stupore  expalluit,  atque  diu  ut 
elinguis  obticuit");  when  he  does  speak,  the  monk,  to  repeated 
questions,  gets  no  answer  beyond  threats  of  immediate  battle  ("per- 
gimus  continenter,"  "  per^mus  ad  proelium  ").  At  the  final  offer  of 
the  single  combat,  Harold  lifts  up  his  face  to  heaven,  and  says  that 
Qod  shall  judge  between  him  and  William  ("  tum  levato  Heraldua 
in  ooelum  vultn,  ait :  Dominus  inter  me  et  Willelmum  hodie  quod 
justum  est  decemat ").  All  this  happens  while  Harold  is  not  far 
off  from  Hastings  ("  mandata  Heraldo  appropinquanti  per  mona- 
chum  sunt  relata "),  and  the  battle  seems  to  b^^  almost  directly 
after. 
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The  same  kind  of  confusion  prevails  in  Gay's  account.  Hie 
message  which  I  have  already  quoted  is  sent  by  Sarold  from  Yoik; 
but  immediately  on  the  departure  of  its  bearer  \re  find  a  state 
of  things  implying  that  the  English  army  has  already  reached 
Senlac.  When  the  monk  is  gone,  William  makes  a  speech  to  his 
followers,  whom  he  addresses  (250)  as 

**  Francia  quos  genuit  nobilitate  duens.** 

And  among  them,  besides  Apulians  and  Calabrians  (see  p.  306), 

he  does  not  forget  (258)  the  men  of  his  own  great  continental 

conquest ; 

"  Vlribus  illuBtres  Cenomazmi,  glorift  qnonun 
Bdlo  mpnstraiur  per  probitfttis  opem.*' 

He  expects  a  sudden  attack  of  the  English  upon  his  camp,  it  being; 
according  to  this  account,  the  custom  of  the  victor  of  Stamford- 
bridge  to  conquer,  not  by  force,  but  by  fraud  (264) ; 

"  Ejus  enim  mos  ost  non  vi,  sed  yinoere  fraude, 

Spondendoque  fidem  porrigit  ore  necenu 
Ergo  cavere  decet  ne  decipiamur  ab  illo, 

Ni  simuB  risos  ludus  et  in  populo. 
Mandamus  vobis  qui^yropter  oastra  tueii, 

Irroat  In  oastris  ne  malus  ille  latro.*' 

He  therefore  sends  a  monk,  seemingly  half  as  spy,  half  as  ambac- 
sador,  who  reaches  the  English  camp  just  as  Harold  was  setting  out 
for  a  night  attack  on  the  camp  of  William  (281) ; 

''Bex  acies  annare  jubet,  Bucis  atqne  latenter 
Mandat  ut  invadant  agmina,  si  yaleant. 
^Istimat  invigileB  proetemere  frandibuB  hostes 
Fallere  dum  quserit,  fiJlitur  atqne  rait.** 

The  monk  now  once  more  sets  forth  to  Harold  how  William  had 
been  appointed  heir  to  the  Crown  by  Eadward  witb  the  assent  of 
the  Witan,  and  how  Harold  had  himself  been  the  bearer  to  William 
of  a  sword  and  a  ring  as  witnesses  of  William's  election  by  Eling 
and  people  (291); 

'*  Hoc  qtda  perplureB  testaatur,  et  Mserit  idem 

Assensu  populi,  consdlio  proeermn, 
EtguarduB  quod  rex  ut  ei  suocederet  haeres 

Annuit,  et  fedt  teque  &yente  sibi. 
AnnuluB  est  ilU  testis  concessuB  et  ensia, 

Que  per  te  ndsti  missa  fuisse  sibi.** 


■I 
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Harold  not  mmaturally  returns  (301)  an  answer  as  indignant  as 
that  which  Wace  puts  into  his  mouth  at  the  earlier  time.  Qod 
shall  judge  between  him -and  William  on  the  morrow.  All  this 
is  therefore  conceived  as  happening  on  the  night  of  Friday, 
October  13th ; 


tt 


HeralduB  yultu  distorto  cdla  retorquen^ 

Legato  dijdt^  '  Vade  retto,  stolide. 
Jadioe  gtm  Domino^  regni  pan  jnsta  patebit^ 

Dividet  ex  equo  sacra  maniiB  DominL* " 

The  monk  goes  back  to  his  master  and  gives  him  a  report  of  what 
he  had  seen  in  the  English  camp,  some  words  of  which  I  have 
already  quoted  here  and  there.  It  is  remarkable  also  (323)  for 
speaking  of  the  English  in  a  scornful  way  of  which  there  is 
no  trace  when  Guy  comes  to  the  actual  battle,  and  which  oddly 
enough  forestalls  the  description  which  we  have  of  Norman 
fashions  in  the  next  generation  (see  Ord.  Vit.  701  A;  Eadmer,  23); 

"  Foni  nmnerum  metaes :  munerus  Bed  viribus  expen 

Plurimiii  a  minimo  anpe  repulaos  abit. 
Est  sibi  milities  unctiB  depeza  capUlis, 

Foeminei  juvenes  Maitis  in  arte  pigri ; 
£t  quot  Birnt,  ovibus  totidem  sunt  sqaiparandi, 

Ut  Yulpes  pavidi  ftdguria  ad  sonitam." 

These  two  descriptions  of  the  final  message  and  the  final  answer 
of  Harold  are  evidently  the  same  as  those  which  Wace  (12254  et 
seqq.)  describes  as  taking  place  after  the  English  were  encamped 
on  ike  hill.  The  accounts  are  essentially  the  same ;  both  contain 
the  same  oSear  of  single  combat^  which  seems  more  appropriate  now 
than  before.  I  have  therefore  followed  Wace  in  makiiig  two  sets 
of  messages,  one  exchanged  in  London,  the  other  (see  p.  449)  on 
the  day  before  the  battle.  William  of  Malmesbury  also  (iiL  239-- 
240)  brings  in  a  message  and  an  answer  at  this  stage.  But  he 
also  brings  in  here  the  proposal  ci  Qyrth  that  Harold  should  fiedl 
back  on  London  (see  p.  436).  He  adds  also,  like  Guy,  some  ex- 
pressions borrowed  from  the  earlier  message  in  William  of  Poitiers, 
namely  the  talk  about  the  grant  of  the  Crown  by  Eadward  with 
the  consent  of  the  Earls,  and  also  the  story  of  the  hostages.  Both 
Wace  and  William  make  the  Duke  offer  Harold  a  choice  of  three 
things,  the  single  combat  being  the  last  alternative.  The  only 
difference  is  that  in  Wace  the  offer  that  Harold  should  hold  the 
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KiDgdom  under  William  ("ut  [regnum]  sub  eo  re^rnaturus  tencref^ 
is  made  at  a  second  and  final  message,  after  Harold  had  rinsed 
any  of  the  three  alternatives.  The  division  of  the  Kingdom 
between  Harold  and  Gyrth,  as  I  have  described  it  in  p.  450,  is 
clearly  marked  in  Wace,  12340  ; 


n 


£  li  Dua  ik  Heraut  numda^  Ei  k  eel  regno  apartenolt ; 

Se  son  ooveiutnt  li  teneit,  £  poiz  donreit  k  Guert  son  frere 

Northonblonde  tut  li  donreity  La  tene  Gwigne  lor  pere." 
£  kank  ultre  le  Humbre  aureit^ 

In  both  accounts  there  is  a  mention  of  the  Pope  and  his  clergy,  but 
with  the  very  important  difference  which  I  have  noted  in  p.  452. 

With  all  these  contradictions  before  me,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  reached  any  certainty  as  to  details ;  but  I  think  that  we  may 
safely  accept  two  sets  of  messages,  and  I  hope  that  I  have  fitirly 
given  their  general  tenor. 


NOTE  LL.  pp.  425,  439,  447. 
The  English  Numbebs  at  Senlao. 

The  two  passages  which  I  have  quoted  at  p.  447  from,  the 
Worcester  Chronicle  and  from  Florence  distinctly  charge  Harold 
with  fighting  a  battle  with  insufficient  numbers.  The  parage 
from  the  Worcester  Chronicle  follows  immediately  on  the  wordB 
"  Wyllelm  him  com  ongean  on  unwaer,  aer  his  folc  gefylced  waera" 
So  the  Peterborough  writer,  "Harold  com  nor^an,  and  him  wi^ 
gefeaht  ear  ])an  ]>e  his  here  com  ealL"     Florence  is  still  fuller ; 

"  Licet .  .  .  bene  sciret .  .  .  mediam  partem  sui  exercitiis  non- 
dum  convenisse,  quam  citius  tamen  potuit,.  in  Suth-Saxonii  suis 
hostibus  occurrere  non  formidavit,  et  novem  milliariis  ab  Hsestinga 
ubi  sibi  castellum  firmaverant,  priusquam  tertia  pars  sui  exenntib 
ordinaretur  .  .  .  cum  eis  prcelium  commisit." 

So  William  of  Midmesbury  (ii.  228),  as  quoted  at  p.  425,  says 
that  Harold  had  with  him  very  few  troops  except  the  Housecarla. 
Presently  he  adds,  "pauci  et  manu  promptissimi  fuere,  qui,  caritati 
corporum  renuntiantes,  pro  patril  animas  posuere."  And  again  in 
iii.  239;  "Haroldus  .  .  .  paucissimo  stipatus  milite,  Hastingas 
protendit."     So  the  writer  De  Inventione,  c.  20 ; 
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"Modico  Btipatns  agmine  Rex  proper&t  ad  ezpngnandas  gent«a 
extenu,  hen  nimiB  animosiu,  minus  quidem  quam  ezpediret  cir- 
CBinspectuB,  propriis  quidem  magia  quam  suonun  confidens  yiiibufl. 
....  Non  potuit  de  pari  contendere,  qui  modico  etipatua  agmine, 
qoadruplo  congresBUB  exercitui,  sorti  bo  dedit  andpiU."  Compare 
the  History  of  Abingdon,  l  483. 

The  Nonnan  writerB,  on  the  other  hand,  can  hardlj  find  words 
Btrong  enoagh  to  set  forth  the  countlcBB  nnmbere  of  the  English 
host  William  of  Poitiers  (131)  rises,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
to  one  of  biB  grandest  flights;  "Scribens  Heraldi  i^men  illnd 
Teterom  aliquis  in  ejus  transitu  flumina  epotata,  silvaa  in  planum 
redactas  foisee  memoraret.  Uaximn  enim  ex  omnibna  nndiqne  re- 
gionibns  copite  Anglonun  convenerant."  A  little  way  on  (133)  he 
talks  of  their  "  ingeus  namerosltas."  Qay  eulai^^  throughout  on 
the  nnmbers  of  the  English.  He  makes  William's  monk  say  (331), 
"  Quo  gnditur,  bUtbs  pluiii  dedacit  adesse, 
Et  psr  qun  tnuuit  flonmut  nooa  &cit.'' 

And  afterwards  (441)  we  read, 


But  I  presume  that  the  twelve  hundred  thousand  men  of  whom  the 
English  monk  is  made  to  speak  (223)  means  the  whole  militaiy 
population  of  England  and  not  the  boat  actually  encamped  on 
Seulac; 

"  Nam  Dominum  tettor,  bis  MX  liln  millJa  ceDtiun 
Snnt  pugnatoram,  prcdia  qui  ntiDnt," 

So  Orderic  (500  D)  and  William  of  Jumidges  (vii.  35)  speak  of 
an  "innnmera  multttndo."  Adam  of  Bremen  (iii.  51)  makes  a 
hundred  thousand  English  die  in  the  battle,  and  the  Draco  Nor- 
mannicns  (i.  1335)  makes  William  say, 

"  MiUibiu  HhbMiU  confidit,  Dom  feritste ; 
Prcelia  lum  nnmero  sed  ferfta(«  vlgent." 

Wace  mak^  Harold  boast  (12999)  ^^^  ^^  ^'^  ^"^  hundred 
thousand  men ; 

"  Ke  ohsvaUcm  ke  paiwni 
Par  qnatra  toU  ^lent  mil  aimei." 
But  when  he  BpcakB  in  his  own  person  (12913)  he  speaks  with  his 
usual  good  seuBe ; 

TOL.  III.  3  C 
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"  Heraut  out  grant  pople  ^  estult,         For  90  ke  k  11  meschai ; 


Be  totes  paiz  en  i  vint  mult ; 
Maiz  multitude  petit  vaut 
Se  la  yirtu  du  oiel  i  &ut. 
Plosor  h  pluBor  unt  poiz  dit 
Ke  Heraut  aveit  gent  petit^ 


Maiz  plusors  dient  h  jel  di« 
Ke  cuntre  un  home  altre  enveiA, 
La  gent  al  Ihio  pot  foisomia, 
Maiz  li  Dos  aveit  yeirement 
PlosorB  barons  h  meillor  gent.** 


Wace  here  rebukes  the  English  exaggerations;  so  William  of 
Malmesburj  (ii.  228)  rebukes  the  Norman  exaggerations;  "Sed 
mihi  videntur  errare  qui  Anglorum  numerum  accumulant  et  forti- 
tudinem  extenuant ;  ita  Normannos,  dam  laudare  intendunt, 
infamia  respergunt." 

What  was  thought  a  large  army  at  a  somewhat  later  time  we 
find  from  Richard  of  Hexham's  (X  Scriptt.  320)  way  of  speaking 
of  the  Scottish  army  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard.  David's  heart 
was  lifted  up  over  his  army,  "  quia  nimius  et  insuperabilis  ei  vide- 
batur,  revera  enim  grandis  erat,  plusquam  xxvi.  millia  hominmn 
habens."  Richard  then  goes  on  to  use  the  common  phrases  about 
vast  numbers,  how  the  defeated  army  was  "  inaestimabiliter  major 
than  that  of  the  victors,  and  how  ten  thousand  of  the  Scots  were 
said  to  have  been  killed,  not  indeed  in  the  battle,  but  in  the  whole 
campaign.  With  Richard's  soberer  reckoning  we  may  compare 
the  poetical  exaggeration  of  Serlo  (X  Scriptt.  331)  ; 

**  0  non  virtuB  haec  humana  sed  Dei  potentia^ 
Per  quam  pauoi  plane  viri,  centum  fugant  millia.*' 

My  own  ideas  I  have  set  forth  pretty  plainly  in  the  text  ^t  tf 
very  likely  that  Harold,  by  waiting  longer,  might  have  gathered 
a  larger  army,  but,  as  far  as  a  civilian  may  venture  to  judge  o» 
such  a  matter,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  larger  army  would  not  have 
been  of  any  use.  Harold  clearly  had  men  enough  to  defend  the 
hill.  If  indeed  he  could  have  exchanged  his  irregular  levies  fo^ 
the  Thegns  and  Housecarls  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere,  that  might 
have  made  a  difference,  but  that  is  not  a  question  of  numbers.  We 
must  allow  for  obvious  exaggeration  on  both  sides,  and  perhaps 
Wace  strikes  as  good  a  balance  between  the  two  as  any.  ^  ^ 
impossible  to  go  over  the  battle-field  with  the  Norman  aocounia 
in  one's  hand  and  not  to  feel  the  consummate  generalship  whidi 
led  Harold  to  the  choice  and  defence  of  the  post  which  he  chose. 
And  this  time  I  venture  to  appeal  from  Huold's  admirers  and 
censurers  to  Harold  himself. 
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NOTE  MM.   p.  430. 

The  Mibaculous  Wabnino  given  to  Harold  befobe 

THE  Battle. 

I  have  told  in  the  text  the  tale  of  the  miraculous  warning 
given  to  Harold  by  the  Holy  Rood  at  Waltham,  because  there  is 
probably  thus  much  of  truth  in  the  story,  that  Harold  really  visited 
Waltham  in  the  interval  between  the  two  battles.  But  when  the 
notion  of  a  miraculous  interposition  had  once  got  afloat,  the  story,  as 
usual,  took  various  forms.  According  to  the  l^nd  preserved  by 
the  Hyde  writer  (p.  293),  Harold,  on  his  march  from  London  to 
Senlac,  entered  a  church  to  pray.  As  soon  as  he  left  the  building, 
the  tower  fell ;  this  of  course  foretold  the  fall  of  Harold's  king- 
dom {'*  fertur  etiam  quod  in  ipso  itinere,  ecclesiam  illo  introeunte 
orandi  gratiH,  turns  ejusdem  post  exeuntem  solo  tenus  corruit, 
regnumque  Anglorum  quam  citius  corruere  designaverit ").  There 
is  nothing  to  remark  in  this  story,  unless  it  be  that  the  notion  of 
Harold  enteriog  a  church  on  his  journey  may  be  taken  from  the 
picture  of  his  entering  Bosham  church  on  his  earlier  journey 
(Tapestry,  plate  i),  where  the  church  is,  strangely  enough,  repre- 
sented without  a  tower. 

The  other  version  is  found  in  the  anonymous  continuation  of 
Wace's  Brut  (Chroniques  Anglo-Normandes,  L  70,  quoted  also 
in  Taylor's  Wace,  289).  The  two  armies  are  encamped  near 
Hastings; 

"  A  Hastinges  sunt  encoutr^ 
Li  rois  e  U  dux  par  grant  fiert^." 

Harold  rises  in  the  morning,  and  goes  to  hear  mass  in  a  church 
near  the  battle-field  ("  assez  pr^s  k  un  moster  ").  The  priests  have 
consecrated  the  host  and  sung  the  Fater  Noster,  when  a  cry  comes, 
''The  Duke  is  upon  usT'  The  King  at  once  leaves  the  church, 
and  rushes  to  the  battle.  If,  the  poet  adds,  he  had  waited  for  the 
Agnua  Dei  and  the  Pax,  he  would  have  vanquished  the  Duke  in 
battle  or  would  have  held  his  Elingdom  in  peace ; 


"  Si  le  Agwu  Dei  euat  atendu  Par  pais  eust  la  terre  tenn 

£  la  pais  eust  reodo,  U  par  bataille  le  dux  vencu." 

This  story  seems  to  come  from  the  account  of  the  battle  of 
.^scesdun  in  Asser  (M.  H.  B.  476  C,  copied  also  by  Florence,  871), 

3ca 
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where  the  Danes  attack  the  Ei^lish  while  ^thelred  and  his  brother 
.Alfred  are  hearing  mass.  ^SUfired  rushes  out  at  once  to  the  l)attk 
while  iEthelred  waits  for  the  end  of  the  service.  But  the  myUi- 
maker  now  goes  on  to  add  the  Waltham  legend  itself  strangelj 
translated  from  its  natural  place.  After  the  King  has  1^  the 
church — seemingly  the  church  near  Senlac — the  stone  cross  giva 
the  same  marvellous  sign  which  it  gives  in  the  Waldiam  stoy; 
and  to  confirm  our  faith  in  the  tale,  we  are  bidden  to  go  to 
Waltham  and  see  the  cross  behind  the  high  altar,  and  Harold 
lying  in  the  choir; 

"  Quant  il  iadt  del  moeter,  Ki  ke  volt  oeo  saver. 

La  croiz,  ke  fii  fait  de  p^re,  A  Waiteham.  nitre  le  halt  aoter, 

Apr^  le  rois  ad  ending  Meimes  oel  croix  poira  trover 

Conqnes  pais  la  teste  lev^.  E  roi  Haraod  gisant  en  qner.** 

The  two  stories  are  here  very  awkwardly  joined  together,  and  there 
cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  the  version  in  the  De  Inventione 
gives  the  l^end  in  its  earliest  and  genuine  form. 


NOTE  NN.   pp.  443  et  seqq. 

The  Details  of  the  Battle  op  Senlac. 

The  details  of  the  great  battle  are  told  in  many  ways,  and  it  is 
often  hard  to  reconcile  the  various  accounts.  My  view  of  the  course 
which  it  took  is  founded  on  many  minute  hints  in  many  different 
writers.  To  every  statement  therefore  which  seemed  op^  to  any 
possibility  of  question,  I  have  added,  either  in  the  notes  attached  to 
the  text  or  in  the  fuller  discussion  in  the  present  Note,  some  notice 
of  the  authority  on  which  I  ground  it.  Each  reader  can  therefore 
judge  for  himself  how  far  my  narrative  is  borne  out  by  my 
authorities.  At  the  same  time  I  think  that  no  one  will  be  justified 
either  in  confidently  accepting  or  in  confidently  rejecting  my  version, 
unless  he  has  himself  gone  over  the  ground  with  the  originsl 
accounts  fresh  in  his  memory.  I  have  myself  visited  Battle  ^ 
times.  The  first  time  was  as  long  ago  as  1853,  '^^^t^  I  was  already 
deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  but  when  I  had  not  yet  planned 
the  present  work.  I  went  more  carefully  over  the  ground,  witb 
a  special  reference  to  this  history,  in  July,  1866,  and  again  in 
December,  1868.     This  third  time  I  had  the  advantti^  of  tiie        \ 
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company  of  Ifr.  J.  B.  Green,  who  has  a  much  keener  eye  than 
I  have  for  topography,  especially  for  military  topography.  But 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  his  observations  had  mainly  the  effect  of 
explaining  and  confirmiDg  the  conclnsions  to  which  I  had  come 
two  years  before.  In  the  same  month  I  walked  specially  from 
Hastings  to  Battle,  a  part  of  the  process  almost  as  needful  as  the 
survey  of  the  actual  battle-ground,  and  lastly  came  my  final  visit 
in  June,  1869,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  Preface. 

Host  of  the  accounts  of  the  battle,  ancient  and  modem,  show 
very  little  understanding  of  the  site.  Of  the  primary  authorities, 
William  of  Poitiers  and  Guy  of  Amiens  both  show  by  several 
touches  that  they  understood  it.  But  Guy  alone  bears  the  position 
in  mind  throughout  his  story.  William  begins  with  an  excellent 
description,  but  his  topography  is  soon  lost  in  his  rhetoric.  The 
local  historian,  the  author  of  the  Chronicon  de  Bello,  is  still  more 
distinct;  so  is  the  author  of  the  Brevis  Belatio.  The  Tapestry 
gives  but  little  idea  of  the  general  site,  though  some  particular 
incidents  are  shown  with  wonderful  vividness.  Wace,  I  think, 
could  not  have  seen  the  ground.  The  English  contemporary 
writers  give  no  details  of  any  kind ;  the  later  writers,  as  William 
of  Malmesbury  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  give  incidental  help 
which  is  sometimes  very  valuable,  but  they  seem  to  have  had 
very  little  notion  of  the  general  position.  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
is  the  most  remarkable  case.  The  latter  part  of  his  account  con- 
tains a  great  deal  that  is  very  much  to  the  purpose,  and  we  owe  to 
him  the  admirable  comparison  of  Harold's  camp  to  a  castle  (see 
p.  444).  Tet  this  follows  on  a  statement  so  grotesquely  inaccu- 
rate as  that  Harold  ''aciem  suam  constnudt  in  plants  HasUngea** 
(M.  H.  B.  76a  G).  It  will  be  easily  seen  that  my  narrative  is 
mainly  drawn  from  the  Tapestry,  William  of  Poitiers,  and  Guy, 
using  the  other  writers,  Wace  at  their  head,  as  subsidiary.  In  no 
part  of  the  inquiry  does  the  paramount  value  of  the  Tapestry  come 
out  more  strongly.  There  is  little  contradiction  among  the  primary 
authorities  as  to  the  main  &cts,  though  they  often  differ  as  to  their 
order.  In  these  cases  I  have  had  to  choose  according  to  the  best 
of  my  discretion ;  the  reader  must  judge  with  what  success. 

Most  of  the  modem  accounts,  including  those  of  Thierry,  Lappen- 
berg^  M.  de  Bonnechose,  and  Kr.  St.  John,  seem  to  have  been 
written  with  little  or  no  attention  to  the  ground.  If  we  learn  from 
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them  that  Harold's  position  was  on  a  hill,  it  is  as  mach  as  we  da 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  his  early  work  (Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  385),  » 
utterly  misunderstood  the  battle  as  to  say  that  Harold,  wbea 
struck  by  the  arrow,  "  dropped  frcmh  his  steed  in  agony,"  and  tlus 
is  actually  reprinted  in  his  posthumous  third  volume,  p.  317. 
Lord  Lytton,  in  his  romance,  shows  a  better  understanding  <rf 
the  site  than  anybody  else ;  he  had  at  least  seen  it ;  bat  l» 
has  unfortunately  encumbered  his  picture  of  the  battle  witk 
many  instances  which  are  imaginary  and  impossible.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Creasy  too,  in  his  History  of  England  (i.  208),  shows  a 
better  understanding  of  the  ground  than  most  writera  But  an 
intelligent  local  antiquary  of  the  district,  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower,  !»• 
done  more  to  explain  matters  than  any  professed  historian.  Hit 
account  (see  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections^  vol.  vL  p.  I5i  *"" 
Lower's  Contributions  to  Literature,  p.  36)  is  very  carefully  done, 
and  it  brings  out  several  points  which  had  never  been  brought  ont 
before.  Mr.  Lower  evidently  knows  the  ground  well,  and  he  htf 
made  good  use  of  Guy  of  Amiens,  to  whose  full  vahie  no  earha" 
writer  seems  to  have  been  alive.  Mr.  Lower's  paper  is,  on  the 
whole,  very  satisfactory,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  I  shall  not  have  to 
speak  of  many  points  of  diflference  between  his  views  and  nunc 
I  may  however  mention  that  Mr.  Lower  has  been  misled  as  to  the 
site  of  the  Standard.  The  point  commonly  shown  as  BXidi  m 
plainly  the  site  of  the  altar  of  the  Lady  chapel ;  the  site  of  the 
Standard  was  marked  by  the  high  altar,  which  of  counfo  stood 
further  to  the  west. 

I  will  now  discuss  certain  special  points  which  seem  open  ^ 
contro^rsy,  or  which  call  for  special  explanation. 

I.  The  name  of  Senlac  for  the  hill  on  which  Harold  encamped 
rests,  as  far  as  I  know,  solely  on  the  authority  of  Orderic>  who  sewn* 
to  take  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  repeating  it.     The  spot  was  andeDtlj 
called  Senlac  (501  A) ;  the  battle  was  fought  "in  campo  Senlac 
(598  A) ;    "  in  epitumo  Senlac  "  (659  B) — whatever  "  epitamo '' 
may  mean ;  the  abbey  was  founded  on  Senlac  (505  B) ;  the  battle 
is  the  battle   of  Senlac   (**  Senlacium  helium"  502  D,  504  4, 
"  certamen  Senlacium  "  523  A,  757  A).     I  do  not  profess  to  know 
the  etymology  of  the  name,  and  Orderic's  form  may  possibly  be 
corrupt.     But  he  cannot  have  invented  the  word,  which  evidently 
survives  in  "  Santlaches,"  "Saintlake,"  &c.  (in  various  speXimff'h 
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*'  the  Lake/'  **  Battle  Lake,"  and  so  forth,  the  local  names  for  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  town.  (See  Lower,  p.  70.)  "  Sanglac  "  or 
**  Sangaelac**  I  take  to  he  simply  a  French  pun  on  the  name.  On  the 
authority  of  Orderic  then,  I  have  not  scrupled  systematically  to  use 
the  word,  especially  as  a  name  for  the  spot  is  wanted.  In  Domes- 
day and  elsewhere  the  battle  is  ''helium  Hastingense,'*  ''helium 
apud  Hastinges,"  but  that  is  simply  as  Stamfordbridge  is  "  helium 
apud  Eboracum.'' 

2.  The  story  of  Harold  and  Oyrth  going  by  night  to  spy  out  the 
Norman  camp  (see  p.  449)  comes  from  Wace,  12120-12217.  Like 
a  good  deal  that  is  said  about  Gyrth,  it  rests  on  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence. The  tendency  to  exalt  Gyrth  is  common  to  several  of  the 
Norman  writers,  but  it  comes  out  more  strongly  in  Wace  than 
anywhere  else.  In  fact  this  part  of  his  poem  is  little  short  of  a 
Gyrthiad.  The  English  Earl  is  less  prominent  than  the  Norman 
Duke,  but  he  is  more  prominent  than  any  one  else.  Wace  evi- 
dently takes  a  special  pleasure  in  talking  of  him;  the  conception 
of  his  character  is  well  drawn,  and  his  story  is  wrought  up  with  a 
good  deal  of  epic  skill,  till  he  is  cut  down  at  the  very  end  of  the 
battle  by  the  hand  of  William  himself.  We  may  accept  the  valour 
and  wisdom  of  Gyrth  on  the  witness  of  his  enemies;  but  there  must 
be  some  reason  for  the  special  favour  which  he  enjoys.  Perhaps  it 
was  felt  to  be  necessary  to  the  greatness  of  William  that  he  should 
be  matched  with  a  worthy  adversary.  Harold's  skill  and  valour  were 
not  disputed,  but  the  perjurer  and  usurper  could  not  be  painted  as 
a  hero  in  the  higher  sense.  The  place  was  open  for  Gyrth,  and  it 
doubtless  suited  his  traditional  character.  But  all  this  makes  me 
somewhat  suspicious  of  the  details  of  any  story  in  which  he  is 
prominent. 

3.  William  of  Poitiers  (132)  has  a  strange  statement  that  there 
were  Danish  auxiliaries  at  Senlac ;  "Copiosa  quoque  auxUia  miserat 
eiB  [Anglis]  cognata  terra  Danorum."  There  is  not  a  word  more 
about  them  in  his  narrative,  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  anywhere  else. 
By  Danes  is  possibly  meant  Northumbrians.  The  few  Yorkshire 
volunteers  who  followed  Harold  (see  p.  426)  may  have  got  magni- 
fied into  an  army  fresh  from  Denmark.  I  do  not  understand  what 
Lappenberg  (549)  means,  when  he  says,  "die  DKnen  wurden 
nnbrauchbar,  da  sie  nicht  gegen  Herzog  Wilhelm  selbst  fechten  zu 
woUen  erklarten."     Does  this  come  frx>m  the  words  which  imme- 
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diatelj  follow  in  William  of  Poitiers  ?  "  Non  tamen  audentes  cam 
Willelmo  ex  sequo  confligere,  plus  eum  qnazn  Hegem  Norioonim 
extimentes,  locum  editiorem  pTseoccupairerey  montem  silvae  per 
quam  adyenere  vicinum."  Bat  this  simpljr  means  the  oocapatkHi 
of  Senlac  by  the  English  army  in  general. 

4.  The  contrast  between  the  way  in  which  the  night  before  the 
battle  was  spent  by  Normans  and  the  English  comes  of  oonise 
from  the  Norman  side.  But  it  is  odd  that  William  of  Poitiss 
has  nothing  to  say  about  it.  The  contrast  is  drawn  chiefly  bj 
William  of  Malmesbury  and  Wace.  William's  words  (iiL  241)  are, 
*^  Angli,  ut  accepimus,  totam  noctem  insomnem  cantibos  potehosqoe 
ducentes."  This  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  his  hmxm 
comparison  between  the  vices  of  the  Normans  and  the  Englisb. 
This  comes  immediately  after  his  description  of  the  battle,  whick 
he  certainly  makes  out  to  have  been  hard  fought  enough.  Yet  ato 
speaking  of  the  English  love  of  eating  and  drinking^  he  adds  (ul 
245)»  "Sequebantur  vitia  ebrietatis  socia,  quae  virorum  animos 
effoeminant.  Hinc  fiftctum  est,  ut  magis  temeritate  et  furore  pn^ 
cipiti  quam  scienii^  militari  Willelmo  congressi,  uno  proelio,  et  ipso 
perfiacili,  servituti  se  patriamque  pessumdederint."  I  believe  that 
some  modem  writers  have  inferred  from  this  that  the  English  went 
drunk  into  the  battle,  and  have  taken  this  as  a  text  to  preach  the 
advantages  of  temperance. 

Wace  (12466)  gives  us  the  same  account  in  more  detwl,  and 
helps  us  to  some  curious  bits  of  English  ; 

**  Qaant  la  bataille  dut  joster.  Mult  lee  v^tssiei  demener. 

La  nuit  avant,  90  01  oonter,  Treper,  d  saillir  h  chanter; 

Fnrent  Engleiz  fbrment  haities,  BvhUe  orient  h  vmud 

Mult  riant  h  mnlt  enveisiez ;  E  Uuicome  h  drincheheilt 

Tote  nuit  mangierent  h  burent  Brine  Hindrewart  h  Drintome, 

TJnkes  la  nuit  et  lit  ne  jorent.  Drinc  MeHf  h  drinc  Tome*** 

In  the  same  spirit  the  Winchester  annalist  (1066)  speaks  of 
Harold's  army  as  "  milites  hello  procul  dubio  potentes,  sed  in  «^- 
hauriendis  calicibus  potentiores." 

As  to  the  conduct  of  the  Normans,  William  of  Malmesbttfy 
again  g^ves  us  a  shorter  account ;  "  Contra  Normanni,  nocte  tota 
confessioni  peccatorum  vacantes,  mane  Dominico  corpora  com' 
munic&runt." 

Wace  (12478-12522)  is  very  full  on  the  ministrations  of  the tira 
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Bishops,  and  on  the  devotions  of  the  army,  both  during  the  night 
and  on  the  morning  before  the  battle.  The  vow  is  thus  described 
(i 2485-1 2490); 

**  For  90  ke  samedi  esteit,  Si  com  li  cler  Torent  lo^, 

Ke  la  bataille  estre  debveit,  Ke  k  oet  jor  mez  all  yeskeient, 

Unt  Nonnanz  pramis  h  to^.  Char  ne  sanno  ne  maingereint." 

In  the  analogous  case,  the  piety  of  the  English  on  the  night  before 
Azincourt  is  strongly  insisted  on  in  some  of  our  accounts.  Take 
Elmham  for  instance  (479) ; 

"  Nox  pluvialiB  ibi  plebem  sine  pane  madebat : 
Ad  Dominmn  vigiles  qniqne  dedere  preoes." 

So  Walsingham,  ii.  310,  ed.  Biley;  Ifonstrelet,  vol.  i.  c.  146, 
p.  227  h.  What  the  French  are  chiefly  charged  with  is  playing  at 
dice  for  English  ransoms.  See  Bedman,  p.  45,  ed.  Cole.  This  is 
the  point  chiefly  brought  out  by  Shakespeare,  Henry  Y,  Act  iv. 
Chorus.  With  this  we  may  compare  the  account  given  by  Plutarch 
(Luc.  27)  of  the  conduct  of  the  army  of  Tigran6s  before  the  battle 

with  Lucullus ;  ol  /icy  ^aKOTrrop,  ol  if  vwip  t&p  \axf>vpmif  iv  vaidt^  ipak* 

\oirro  Kkrjpop,  Compare  also  the  accounts  of  the  night  before  Lewes, 
the  piety  of  the  patriots  and  the  foul  excesses  of  the  royalists. 
Rishanger,  Chron.  p.  25;  Chron.  Lanercost,  75;  Political  Songs 
(Camden  Soc.),  p.  80. 

5.  The  speech  of  William  before  the  battle  is  given  us  by 
William  of  Poitiers  (132),  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (H.  H.  B.  762, 
763),  and  Wace  (12531  et  seqq.).  William  candidly  says,  "Ex- 
hortationem,  qud  pro  tempore  breviter  militum  virtuti  plurimum 
alacritatis  addidit,  ^regiam  fuisse  non  dubitamus,  etsi  nobis  non 
ex  tot&  dignitate  sui  relatam.'^  The  two  chief  points  in  his  sum- 
mary are  the  glories  of  the  Normans  in  earlier  warfare  (''com- 
monuit  Normannos  quod  in  multis  atque  magnis  periculis  victores 
tamen  se  duce  semper  exstiterint.  Commonuit  omnes  patrisB  suae, 
nobilium  gestorum  magnique  nominis  ^)  and  the  small  renown  of 
the  English  ('^  ssepenumero  Anglos  hostili  ferro  dqjectos  cecidisse, 
plerumque  superatos  in  hostis  venisse  deditionem,  numquam  glorift 
militisB  laudatos  '*)•  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  allowably  enough,  has 
worked  up  these  two  points  into  an  elaborate  harangue,  which 
amounts  to  a  sort  of  paneg3rrical  history  of  Normandy,  in  which 
he  enlarges  on  Mortemer,  but  says  nothing  about  Varaville.    But 
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William  would  hardly  leave  out  his  own  special  exploit  About 
Val-^-dunes,  a  victory  won  over  his  o-wn  people,  he  might  wdl 
be  silent.  Wace  enlarges  chiefly  on  the  sins  of  the  Englidi,  the 
massacre  of  Saint  Brice,  the  £ftte  of  JQlfred,  and  such  like.  1 1)^^ 
briefly  worked  in  the  chief  points  of  all  three  versions,  leaving  out 
a  few  legendary  stories  and  that  of  Henry. 

With  this  panegyric  on  Norman  valour  we  may  compare  that 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Walter  Espec  before  the  battle  of  tie 
Standard  by  ^thelred  of  Rievaux,  X  Scriptt.  339. 

6.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  famous  scene  of  the 
hauberk  and  the  vow  took  place  on  the  height  of  Telham.    Wwc 
puts  the  speech  and  the  hauberk  scene  together.     Probably  he  aid 
not  know  the  ground,  and  did  not  take  in  the  distance  between 
Hastings  and  Battle;  or  it  is  possible,  that  when  he  says,  "En  nn 
tertre  s'estut  li  Dus  "  (12527)  he  meant  the  hill  of  Telham,  only  witfc- 
out  any  notion  of  its  distance  from  Hastings.    Bat  William  and  his 
knights  would  hardly  ride  so  far  in  their  full  armour,  and  the  real  site 
is  clearly  marked  in  two  other  writers.     The  Chronicler  of  Battle 
Abbey  (p.  3)  is  very  distinct;    "Peryeniens  ad  locum  coUis  qoi 
Hechelande  dicitur,  a  parte  Hastingarum  situm,  dam  sese  invioem 
armis   munire  contendunt,  ac   eidem  duci  lorica   ad  induenauni 
porrigitur,  ex  improviso  inversa  ipsi   oblata   est.**      The  Breyii 
Belatio  (7)  is  even  more  precise;  " Pervenientes  itaqne  usqa^^ 
unum  coUem  qui  erat  a  parte  Hastingarum  contra  ilium  collem  m 
quo  erat  Heraldus  et  exercitus  ejus,  ibi  ut,  erant  armati,  pauOispcr 
Bubstiterunt,  intuentes  Anglorum  exercitum."     Cf.  Guy  of  Amiens 
(343); 

*'  Hand  procul  bostiles  cnneos  nam  oemit  adeste, 
Et  plenum  telis  irradiare  nemus." 

On  the  identity  of  Telham  and  Heathland  see  Lower,  CoBtnbniioos 
to  Literature,  40 ;  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,  vL  20. 

The  news  brought  by  Vital  is  a  good  instance  of  the  wB>f  ^ 
which  one  authority  fits  into  another.  We  read  in  the  Brevii 
Belatio  (7) ;  **  Armatus  itaque,  et  se  et  totum  exercitmn  s^^ 
^omino  commendans,  coepit  inquirere  a  quodam  milite  q^  j^^ 
cum  erat,  ubi  Heraldum  putaret  esse.  Bespondit  autem  iU^  4^^ 
putabat  eum  esse  in  illo  spisao  agmine  quod  erat  ante  eos  in  v^oaiis 
summitate ;  nam,  sicut  putabat^  Heraldi  standarium  ibi  videM- 
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This  scene  is  evidently  the  same  as  that  which  is  represented  in  the 
Tapestry  (plate  12);  ''Willelm  Dux  interrogat  Vital  si  vidisset 
exercitnm  Haroldi."  This  Vital,  it  will  be  remembered  (see  Ap- 
pendix A),  was  a  dependant  of  Odo,  and  the  mention  of  a  person 
otherwise  imknown,  but  who  held  much  land  in  Kent  under  his 
patron,  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  connexion  of  the  Tapestry  with 
the  Bishop  of  Bayeux. 

Then  comes  the  vow,  which  we  get  from  the  Battle  Chronicle 
(3),  where  it  immediately  follows  the  story  of  the  hauberk ;  **  Unde 
et  nunc,  de  ejus  [Creatoris]  auxilio  securus,  ad  vestras  qui  mei 
gratid  hoc  initis  certamen  corroborandas  manus  ac  mentes  votum 
facio,  me  in  hoc  certaminis  loco  pro  salute  cunctorum,  et  hie  nomi- 
natim  occumbentium  ad  honorem  Dei  et  sanctorum  ejus,  quo  servi 
Dei  adjuventur  congruum,  etun  dignd  lihertate  fundaturum  monas- 
terium."  The  words  in  Italics  come,  I  suspect,  from  the  Chronicler, 
not  from  the  Duke.  The  vow  at  such  a  moment  is  in  every  way 
likely,  but  William  was  hardly  already  thinking  of  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  abbey  of  Battle  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester.     Cf.  the  Charter  in  the  Monasticon,  iii.  244,  245. 

7.  That  William  would  be  armed  with  the  mace  only  and  with  no 
other  weapon  seems  strange,  but  it  clearly  is  so  in  the  Tapestry. 
That  the  weapon  which  he  there  bears  is  the  mace  I  have  no 
doubt.  In  pi.  13,  where  William  is  addressing  bis  army,  it  might 
be  a  mere  baton  of  conmiand  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  253),  but  in  pi.  15  he 
is  shown  wielding  the  same  weapon  in  the  very  thickest  of  the 
battle.  William's  weapon  is  also  exactly  the  same  as  the  ''baculus** 
(Tapestry,  pL  15)  or  "baston"  (Roman  de  Rou,  13259)  of  Odo. 
William  of  Poitiers  arms  William  with  the  sword  ("fulminans 
ense" — like  Eadmund  at  Assandun,  see  voL  L  p.  389 — '^stravit 
adversam  gentem"  134)9  bo  does  Quy  (469  ''abstracto  gladio," 
483  "  devorat  ense ").  The  point  is  that  all  agree  in  arming  him 
with  a  weapon  of  close  conflict,  not  with  the  lance,  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  he  uses  only  to  drive  back  the  fugitives  to  their  duty. 
He  may  very  well  have  carried  both  mace  and  sword,  but  the  sword 
does  not  appear  in  the  Tapestry. 

8.  Of  the  array  of  the  shield-wall  we  have  often  heard  already,  as 
at  If  aldon  (see  vol.  i.  p.  2  7 1 ),  but  it  is  at  Senlac  that  we  get  the  friUest 
descriptions  of  it,  all  the  better  for  coming  in  the  mouths  of  ene- 
mies.    Wace  gives  his  description,  12941 ; 
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**  Fet  orent  devant  els  escua  Par  ii  Normaiue  entrela  venist, 

De  fenestres  h  d'altres  fas,  Ki  deeonnfire  lea  volmsfc. 

Devant  els  les  orent  levez  D*e8caz  h  d'aix  a'avironerait. 

Come  oleies  joins  h  aerres ;  Jam.  desfendre  se  kniderent ; 


N'i  lessierent  nnle  jointore,  Et  all  se  foasent  bien  tenn, 

Fet  en  orent  devant  olosture.  J^  ne  foasent  Ii  jor  vemoa." 

So  William  of  Malmesbury,  241;    "Pedites  omnes  cum  bipoi- 
nibus,  consert^  anto  se  scutorum  testudine,  impenetrabilem  cuneam 
faciunt;  quod  profecto  illis  ei  die  saluti  fuissety  nisi  Normanni 
simulate  fugi  more  suo  confertos  munipulos  lasSsseni."     So  at  the 
battle  of  the  Standard,  according  to  ^thelred  of  Rievaux  {343)» 
"  scutis  Bcuta  jungontur,  lateribus  latent  conseruntur.'*     It  is  easy 
to  find  examples  of  a  similar  tactic  in  various  parts  of  tbe  world,  as 
the  y€ppa  of  the  Persians  at  Hataia,  Herod,  ix.  61  (see  Blakesley'fl 
note),  and  the  palisade  at  Mjkal^,  ix.  97.  And  we  find  moch  the  same 
among  the  Persians  in  Sassanid  time&    Thus  in  Ammianus,  xxiv. 
a ;    "  Defensores    [Pirisaborae]    obtecti   scutis  yimine   firmissuna 
textis."  lb.  4  ;  **  Compage  scutorum,  qui  velut  testudine  infigurabi- 
lium  fomicum  opperiebantur  aptissime.''     (Cf.  the  description  of 
the  x«^^"^  ill  Di6n,  xlix.  30.)     We  are  however  more  concerned 
with  the  description  in  Tacitus,  Annals,  ii.   21,  of  the  Qermaa 
array  in  the  last  battle  with  Germanicus ;  '*  Quum  ingens  multi- 
tude arctis  locis  prsBlongas  haatas  non  protenderet^  non  colligeref, 
neque  adsultibus  et  velocitate  corporum  uteretur,  coacta  stabile 
ad  prcelium.**    So  in  Roman  warfare  we  read  in  Plutarch,  Ant  4S» 
ifrurrpHrarr€£  d  Bvptpf^poi  awiickturap  tUrt^  t&¥  ^\wf  rotfs  rfnkovt. 
And  elsewhere,  just  as  Wace  (see  below)  speaks  of  the  effects  of  the 
Norman  arrows  on  the  English  shield-wall,  he  speaks  (Crass.  24) 
of  the  effect  of  those  of  the  Parthians  on  the  thick  ranks  of  the 
Bomans ;  ^  yap  avvixtia  Koi  nviev&njs  t&p  'PafuuMf  ovdi  r^  /SovXayar^ 
dcofuipTviyciy  apbp6s  irap€lx'^»       Yet  the  awix^ia  ml  irvKp6ni£  of  the 

legion  was  small  compared  with  either  the  Macedonian  phalanx 
or  the  English  wedge. 

Of  the  English  practice  of  dismounting  for  battle  I  have  spdceo 
more  than  once,  especially  in  the  Battle  of  Maldon  (vol.  L  p.  269).  We 
shall  come  across  several  instances  of  it  in  the  wars  of  Heniy  the 
First  and  Stephen,  and  we  read  of  Robert  Bruce  (T.  Walsingham, 
i.  140),  "Robertus  de  Brus,  qui  se  Regem  Scotorum  nominaTit, 
pedes    Scotorum    prsecessit    exercitum,  dans  suis   exemplum  at 
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nemo  de  fiiga  cogitaret."    These  last  words  come  from  William  of 

Malmesbiuys  description  of  Harold  at  Senlac  (vol.  i.  p.  2f  o). 

9.  I  have  followed  the  Tapestry  throughout  as  to  the  equipment 

of  the  two  classes  of  English,  the  heavy-armed,  armed  largely  with 

the  sword  or  more  commonly  the  axes,  and  the  light-armed,  armed 

in  various  ways.    One  only  of  the  light-armed,  in  plate  15,  seems 

to  carry  the  axe.     Wace  is  therefore  hardly  accurate  when  he 

says, 

**  G^dons  Engl^  haoheB  portoent» 
£  gisannee  ki  Men  trenohoeDt.** 

He  had  before  said  (12839), 

**  Li  yiUun  des  viles  aplouent,  Machnee  portent  h  granz  pels, 

Tela  annee  portent  com  f\»  trovent,       Forohee  ferrdei  h  tioelB." 

The  efifect  of  the  axe  in  battle  is  vividly  brought  out  by  Wace  in 
many  places.  Thus,  when  (13400)  he  describes  the  exploits  of  an 
English  warrior ; 

"  A  nn  Normant  e'en  Tint  tot  dreit,  La  bacbe  ki  mult  bien  trenoha ; 

Ki  ann^  fa  sor  nn  destrier ;  Li  ool  del  oheyal  en  travera 

Od  la  haohe  ki  fa  d*acier,  Colpa  k'a  teire  vint  li  fers, 

El  hehne  ^rir  le  kaida,  E  li  cheval  ohaX  avant 

Maiz  H  oolp  oltre  esooloija ;  Od  tot  son  mestre  k  terre  jos." 
Par  derant  I'arcon  glac^ 

Ifany  groups  in  the  Tapestry  fully  bear  out  this  description.  Does 
the  special  mention  of  "  acier  "  imply  that  the  Danish  axe  was,  so 
late  as  this  time,  ever  made  of  bronze )  I  believe  that,  vividly  as 
the  great  axes  of  the  eleventh  century  live  in  description  and  in 
stitch-work,  no  antiquary  has  ever  lighted  on  a  specimen.  In 
another  passage  (13733)  Wace  points  out  the  weak  side  of  this 
terrible  weapon ; 

*'  Engleiz  ne  saveient  joeter,  Od  sez  dous  mainz  Testaet  tenir, 

Ne  k  cheral  armes  porter ;  Ne  pot  entendre  k  sd  covrir. 

Hackee  h  giiarmes  teneient,  S*il  velt  f ^r  de  grant  air ; 

Od  tals  armes  se  combateient.  Bien  fi§rir  h  covrir  ensemble 

Hoem  ki  od  haohe  volt  f^rir,  Ke  pot  Ten  fidre,  90  me  semble.** 

This  remark  of  Wace  is  well  illustrated  by  many  of  the  figures  in 
the  Tapestry. 

I  have  described  Harold,  while  waiting  for  the  attack,  as  resting 
his  axe  on  his  shoulder.    *'  Qranz  baches  tmdrent  en  lor  cols^"  says 
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Wace  (131 1 1),  but  no  Englishman  appears  in  the  Tapestry  with 
the  axe  hanging  from  the  neck.  Can  "  en  lor  cols  "  mean  "  on 
their  shoulders"?  In  the  Tapestry,  plate  14,  an  ^Englishman  is 
distinctly  shown  resting  his  axe  on  his  shoulder  while  he  uses 
his  spear. 

The  "lignis  imposita  saxa''  of  William  of  Poitiers  (133)  can 
hardly  mean  engines  for  hurling  stones,  but  rather  such  rude 
weapons  as  are  described  in  the  text.  Perhaps  we  may  recognize 
them  in  the  odd-looking  dubs  which  are  borne  hy  the  flying 
English  in  the  Tapestry,  plate  16,  and  one  of  which  is  shown  as 
hurled  in  plate  14.  Otherwise  the  light-armed  are  mainly  armed 
with  javelins,  as  in  plate  15. 

10.  On  the  two  ensigns,  the  Dragon  and  the  Standard,  see  voL  L 
p.  388.  The  passage  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  there  quoted  gives 
Us  just  the  explanation  which  is  needed.  The  Tapestry  (pltite  16) 
very  distinctly  shows  the  Dragon,  and  the  other  writers  describe 
the  Standard.  Whether  the  Standard  itself  is  shown  in  the 
Tapestry,  plate  14, 1  do  not  feel  certain.  If  so,  the  Fighting  Man 
is  not  to  be  seen. 

There  seems  also  a  dark  allusion  to  the  two-fold  ensigns  in  Ouy 
of  Amiens,  375 ; 

"  In  sumroo  montis  vexillum  veriice  fixit, 
Affigique  jubet  osQtera  sagna  sibi." 

Much  more  about  this  Dragon  as  an  ensign,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere,  will  be  found  in  Ducange  under  "Draco." 
The  most  important  passage  is  that  from  Roger  of  Howden,  iii. 
129,  where  we  find  the  Dragon  and  the  Standard  still  distinct 
under  Eichard  the  First,  the  Standard  being  something  which  was 
fixed,  while  the  Dragon  was  carried ;  "  Quum  Rex  Anglise  fixi&set 
signum  suum  in  medio,  et  tradidisset  draconem  suum  Petro  de 
Pratellis  ad  portandum."  David  of  Scotland  also  has  a  dragon 
(see  iEthelred  of  Rievaux,  346) ;  and  the  West-Saxon  Dragon,  as 
shown  in  the  Tapestry,  is  like  the  Roman  dragons  described  by 
Ammianus,  xvi.  10;  ''Purpureis  subteminibus  texti  circumdedere 
dracones,  hastarum  aureis  gemmatisque  summitatibus  illigati,  hiatu 
vasto  perstabiles,  et  ideo  velut  ira  perciti  sibilantes,  eaudammque 
volumina  relinquentes  in  ventum." 

The  Standard  of  the  Fighting  Man  comes  out  distinctly  in 
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William  of  Poitiers,  144  ;  ^  Memorabile  vexillum  Heraldi,  hominis 
armati  imagiuem  intextam  habens  ex  auro  porissimo/'  So  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbuiy,  iii.  241;  '^Yexillam  ....  erat  in  hominiB 
pngnantis  figur&,  aiiro  et  lapidibus  arte  8umptaoB&  intextum." 
And  in -the  Boman  do  Ron  (12975) ; 

*'  Li  gonfiknoa  fh  molt  Yaillanz, 
D'or  h  de  pierroB  reluisans.** 

11.  The  action  of  William,  described  (see  p.  481)  most  accnrately 
probably  in  the  Tapestry,  has  its  parallel  in  that  of  Oermanicus  in 
Tacitus,  Annals,  ii  21,  though  Germanicus  had  not  exactly  the 
same  reason;  ''Germanicus,  quo  magis  agnosceretur,  detraxerat 
t^men  capiti,  orabatqne  insisterent  csedibus :"  where  Lipsius  com- 
pares the  account  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  in  XenophoD,  Anab.  i. 

8.  4  ;  Kvpof,  ^iX^y  ff^Mir  r^v  /cfi^oX^r,  cir  futxriif  KaBlararOt  which  does 

not  seem  to  be  much  to  the  purpose.  Compare  also  the  account 
of  the  danger  of  Severus  at  the  battle  of  Lyons,  Dion.  Ixxv.  6 ; 
avT^t  t6»  ttrnop  anvfiak»p  cViydwcvo'CP*  o>r  dc  cZdc  ^cvyoyrar  wavras  rovs 
iavTov,  r^  x^^^^  v€pippri^iAtvos  Kcii  t6  $i<f>os  (nraa'dfi€90Sy  ts  rovg  ^ev- 
yovTds  tl£tvffiri<rtv  Ihrt^i  tj  al<r-xyvB€vr€i  viroorpc^raMrtv  ^  jcal    avrhs  avrois 

avtnm6krjTau  So  .^Hius  Spartianus,  Severus,  11;"  Ingens  periculum 
equi  casu  adiit,  ita  ut  mortuus  ictu  plumbese  crederetur." 

12.  The  order  of  events  (see  p.  481 )  as  to  the  real  and  the  feigned 

flight  of  the  Normans  differs  a  good  deal  in  our  authorities.  William 

of  Poitiers  gives  the  order  which  I  have  followed.     The  feigned 

flight  is  suggested  to  William  by  the  fortunate  result  of  the  real 

flight.      See  p.  488,  note  i.      But  in  Guy's  version  (423  et  seqq.) 

the  feigned  flight  at  first  succeeds  ;   the  fugitives  turn  and  slay  ten 

thousand  of  the  accursed  Englishmen ; 

"  P»n  ibi  magna  pent,  pan  et  denjtata  reeistit ; 
MilUa  namque  decern  innt  \\A  passa  neoem. 
Ut  pereimt  mites  bacchante  leone  bidentes, 
Sio  oompalsa  mori  gens  maledicta  mit." 

(▼▼.  435-438.) 

But  the  superior  numbers  of  the  English  give  them  the  advantage, 
and  the  Normans  are  driven  to  fly  in  earnest ; 

"  Anglomm  popnlos,  numero  Buperante,  repellit 
Hofltee,  inqae  retro  compulit  ora  dari ; 
Bt  ftiga  ficta  prins  fit  tunc  yirtute  ooaota  ; 
Nonnaoni  fugiimt,  dona  tegunt  clipei.** 

(w.  44»-444-) 
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Then  William  recalls  the  fugitiyes ;  another  attack  is  made  on  the 
English,  and  Gjrth  is  killed.  The  account  of  William  of  FoiHas 
seems  much  more  natural  and  probahle  ;  but  that  of  Ghij  maj  be 
thought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Tapestiy,  which  places  (pL  15)  the 
scene  of  WilHam  and  Odo  recalling  the  troops  both  after  the  death 
of  Gyrth  and  Leofmne  (pL  14)  and  after  the  incidents  of  the 
ravine  and  the  little  hill  (p.  489).  On  the  whole  I  look  on  the 
Tapestry  as  the  highest  authority  of  the  three,  but  in  the  nature  of 
things  exact  chronological  order  is  not  its  strongest  point.  See  for 
instance  the  awkward  shifts  to  which  the  designer  is  driven  in  pL 
14  to  express  the  attack  of  the  Normans  on  several  points  of  the 
English  position  at  once. 

13.  As  to  the  part  of  Eustace  in  the  battle  (see  p.  48 2 )  our  accounts 
are  somewhat  contradictory.   William  of  Poitiers  mentions  only  hia 
advice  to  Duke  William  in  the  pursuit  after  the  battle  (see  p.  502), 
but  he  tells  us  elsewhere  (157)  that  Eustace  had  given  his  son  to 
William  as  a  hostage  {"  filium  de  fide  ante  bellum  in  Normanni^ 
obsidem  dederat ").    This  may  possibly  imply  some  suspicion  eitho* 
of  his  courage  or  of  his  good  faith.     Guy  teUs  us  of  his  giving  his 
horse  to  William  (see  p.  486)  and  of  his  share  in  the  butchery 
of  Harold  (see  p.  498).     In  the  Tapestry  (pi.  15)  Eustace  is  shown 
giving  some  piece  of  advice  to  William  at  the  very  moment  of  the 
Duke  recalling  the  fugitives,  and  William  certainly  does  not  seem 
to  be  giving  him  much  attention.    The  nature  of  his  advice,  as  I 
have  given  it  in  the  text,  comes  from  Benott  (37414-3742 1). 
William  had  just  spoken  to  the  fugitives ; 

**  Dune  vint  poignant  Queni  Bostaoe,  Nul  reoovrer  n*a  nuus  69  sueni/ 

Qui  le  Duo  effrelQ  e  manaoe,  €i  pout  grant  ponte  aveir  li  Quens, 

£  dit :  *  Morz  est,  por  voir,  senz  Mile,  Quik  trop  mauraiae  e  i  trop  flole 

S*il  ne  se  part  de  la  bataille :  Fu  puis  tenue  la  parole." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  local  chronicler  of  Battle  (p.  4)  seems  to 
claim  for  Eustace,  the  only  man  besides  the  Duke  and  William 
Faber  whom  he  mentions  by  name,  the  main  credit  of  the  device  and 
of  the  feigned  flight;  '* Strenuissimus  Boloniss  comes  Eustachius 
clam  callida  prcemeditatd  arte,  fugam  cum  exercitu  Duce  simulante, 
super  Anglos  sparsim  agiliter  insequentes  cum  manu  validS  a  t&rgo 
irruit."  This  picking  out  of  Eustace  as  a  special  hero  is  significant. 
It  is  plainly  meant  as  a  contradiction ;  but  what  is  the  value  of  the 
contradictisn  9  The  passage  from  Benott  seems  to  fit  in  admirably 
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with  the  scene  in  the  Tapestry;  still  it  is  possible  that  Enstftoe  is 
giving  some  other  advice,  and  that  Benott  transferred  to  this  point 
the  advice  given  in  the  later  pursuit. 

One  or  other  of  these  stories  about  Eustace,  it  b  hard  to  see 
which,  seems  to  be  darkly  alluded  to  by  William  of  Malmesbury 
(iii.  244).  After  mentioning  how  William  had  three  horses  killed 
under  him  (see  p.  484,  note  i),  he  adds,  'Terstitit  tamen  magnanimi 
duels  et  corpus  et  animus,  quamvis  familiari  susurro  a  custodibus 
corporis  revocaretur;  perstitit,  inquam,  donee  victoriam  plenam 
superveniens  nox  infunderet/' 

14.  The  death  of  Gyrth  is  told  as  I  have  jtold  it  (see  p.  484)  by 
Quy  (471-480).     William  kills  him  with  his  own  hand ; 

'*  Nam  veloz  juvenem  sequitur  veluti  leo  finendens, 
Membratim  perimens,  h»c  sibi  verba  dedit : 
'  Aocipe  promeritam  nostri  de  parte  ooronam. 
Si  periit  soDipes,  banc  tibi  reddo  pedes.* " 

In  the  Tapestry  (pi.  14)  Gyrth  and  Leofwine  are  killed  at  this  stage 
of  the  battle  or  earlier,  but  seemingly  not  by  the  hand  of  William. 
Wace  (13947  et  seqq.)  makes  the  fall  of  Gyrth  the  last  act  of  the 
battle,  after  Harold  is  dead ;  the  deed  is  wrought  by  William's  own 
hand ; 

"  Guert  yit  Engleiz  amenuimer,  Ke  la  preese  toz  terns  oreisBeit. 

Vit  k'il  n*i  out  nul  recovriet,  A  taut  puinst  li  Du8»  si  Fateint, 

Yit  son  ligDage  deohaeir :  Par  grant  air  ayant  rempetnt, 

De  sei  garir  n'out  nul  espeir,  Ne  sai  se  de  oel  oolp  morut, 

Fair  s*en  volt,  maix  ne  poeit,  Maiz  90  fu  dit  ke  pose  jut." 

Wace,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not  commit  himself  to  Gyrth's  death, 
no  doubt  with  an  eye  to  a  legend  which  I  shall  speak  of  in  a 
later  Note. 

Of  these  three  accounts  I  follow  that  of  Guy,  aa  the  clearest  in 
itself,  and  as  drawing  a  certain  amount  of  support  from  each  of  the 
other  versions.  It  agrees  with  the  Tapestry  in  placing  the  death  of 
Gyrth  early  in  the  battle ;  it  agrees  with  Wace  in  making  him  die 
by  the  hfuid  of  William. 

The  group  in  the  Tapestry  (pi.  14)  which  represents  the  deaths 
of  Gyrth  and  Leofwine  is  well  worth  study.  Five  Englishmen  are 
shown,  two  of  whom  are  falling  dead.  Of  the  other  three,  one  10 
manfully  wielding  his  axe,  another  his  spear ;  a  third  rushes  up, 

VOL.  ni.  3  D 
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Bword  in  hand.  Can  these  be  the  five  WulfnoiMngaSf  -EWg, 
Harold,  Gyrth,  Leofwine,  and  Hakon?  Might  not  the  Abbot,  a  nun 
of  a  past  generation,  nse  the  sword  rather  than  the  axe  1  It  should 
be  noticed  that  it  is  onlj  here,  and  again  in  the  gronp  immediftt^y 
round  Harold  in  pi.  i6,  that  we  see  the  round  shield  with  the  boss, 
spoken  of  in  p.  473,  either  in  the  main  picture  or  in  the  border. 

15.  The  part  in  the  battle  played  by  the  small  detached  hill  (see 
p.  489)  has,  as  £Buras  I  know,  never  been  mentioned  by  any  modern 
writer.  I  must  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  whether  the  words 
of  William  of  Malmesbury  and  the  representation  in  the  Tapestry, 
when  taken  together,  bear  out  the  meaning  which  I  have  put  opoi 
them.  The  hill  is  very  distinctly  marked  in  the  Tapestry,  and 
it  seems  impossible  that  the  words  "occupato  tumulo"  in  WiUiani's 
account  can  mean  the  general  occupation  of  the  hill  of  Senlac  itself 
by  the  English  army. 

16.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  make  (pp.  489,  501)  two  occasiOTs 
when  the  Normans  suffered  ^m  an  attack  of  English  fugitives  a 
marshy  ground.  The  scene  described  by  William  of  MfiJmeebnry, 
and  represented  in  the  Tapestry  as  happening  comparativelj  e«rij 
in  the  battle,  cannot  be  the  same  as  that  which  William  of  Poitieis, 
Orderic,  and  the  Battle  Chronicler  place  at  the  very  end  of  the 
battle.  The  order  in  the  Tapestry  may  not  always  be  quite  exact, 
but  it  could  not  go  so  far  wrong  as  this.  The  ground  also  Bopf^G 
places  which  exactly  suit  both  times.  Mr.  Lower  (Contnbutioiis 
to  Literature,  54)  identifies  the  account  in  William  of  Ualmesbory 
with  the  account  in  the  Battle  Chronicler.  But  this  last  seemi 
very  well  to  describe,  with  some  exaggeration,  the  steep  ground 
north  of  the  hill  (Chron.  de  Bello,  5); 

"Siquidem  et  inter  hostiles  gladios  miserabile  qaoddam,  in 
proximo  ^patiose  protentum,  ex  naturali  telluris  hiata  vel  forsan  ex 
procellarum  concavatione,  prseoipitium  vaste  patens;,  licet  uti  b 
vastitate  dumis  vel  tribulis  obsitum,  oculis  minus  praBvideretor,  is- 
nmneros  et  maxime  Normannorum  Anglos  perseqnentimn,  suffixsa^ 
Nam  dum  insdi  cum  impetn  dissilirent  ibidem  in  pneceps  a^ 
flebiliter  contriti  necabantur.  Quod  quidem  baratrum,  sortit^'  ^ 
accidenti  vocabulo,  Mdlfoaae  hodieque  nuncupatnr." 

This  is  evidently  the  scene  of  the  slaughter  of  Normans  ir2uc& 
took  place  in  the  dark,  after  Harold's  death,  when  the  li^t-armed 
English  were  flying.    It  lies  in  the  natural  direction  for  i^ 
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flight ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  suit  the  cirCDinBtances  of  the  first 
alaugbter,  which  must  have  happened  somewhere  to  the  south 
or  Bouth-weet  of  the  hill.  The  small  ravine  to  the  aouth-weet 
seems  exactly  what  is  wanted. 

!•}.  The  time  at  whicfi'Harold  died  (see  p.  497)  seems  clear  from 
Florence,  and  with  his  statement  most  of  the  other  accounts  agree. 
It  is  clear  from  the  Tapestry  that  Harold  was  cut  down  by  the  four 
hnighta  almost  immediately  after  he  received  the  wound  in  the  eye. 
Wace  (13399  compared  with  13933)  seems — perhaps  only  seems — 
to  make  a  long  time  pass  between  Harold's  first  wound  and  bis 
death.  I  need  hardly  stop  to  refute  the  strange  mistake  of  William 
of  Jumifeges  (vii.  36)  fallowed  by  Orderic  (501  D);  "Heraldus 
ipse  in  primo  militnm  pn^^ressn  ("  coogreesu,"  Ord.)  vulneribus 
letaliter  confosaus  occnbuit."  Orderic  puts  the  death  of  Leofwine 
eooQ  after  ("  deinde  "),  but  this  time  he  does  not  name  Oyrtb. 

Mr.  Planch^  (Conqueror  and  his  Compantons,  i.  158)  ohjects 
altogether  to  the  account  given  by  Guy  of  Amiens  of  the  action  of 
the  four  knights.  Guy,  according  to  him,  is  a  "  Latin  libeller " 
who  "  flings  bis  wretched  calumnies  on  noble  and  distinguished 
warrion."  Walter  Gifiard  especially  could  have  had  no  hand  in  so 
brutal  an  action,  because  he  had  "  bald  hur  and  white  locks."  (See 
Wace,  13743.)  But  Guy  does  not  attribute  the  act  to  the  old 
Walter  Giffiud,  but  to  the  younger  ; 

"  Quartiu  Gdfardus,  jwtria  ■  oognomine  dictue  ;" 

a  way  of  speaking  which  be  would  hardly  use  of  the  father.  He 
objects  also  that  there  was  no  one  who  answers  the  description 
"Fontivi  nobilis  heeres,"  though  he  allows  that  Guy  had  a  son 
named  Ivo.  (See  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  753.)  There  is  no 
contradiction  between  Guy,  Wace,  and  the  Tapestry.  The  twenty 
knights  come  from  Heniy  of  Huntingdon,  the  four  who  are  among 
the  twenty  come  from  Guy,  as  he  says, 

"  Alt  alii  plurei ;  >liii  sunt  hi  meUarw." 

Of  these  again  Wace  and  the  Tapestry  represent  the  actions  <^ 

some  only,  not  of  all  four.     When  Wace  says  (13938)1 

"  Vint  an  u-mei  pax  U  bkUille, 

Harant  fan  >or  la  venUillt^ 

A  tecre  le  fit  tresbocfaiaT," 

3D   2 
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he  clearly  refers  to  the  same  act  wiiich  Quy  describes  wben  be 
says, 

''Tegmine  vub  galem  caput  ampotat  enae  secandaa." 

But  he  exaggerates  in  using  the  word  '*  amputare,"'  if  it  is  to  be 
taken  in  its  literal  sense ;  for,  according  to  Wace,  it  was  tiie  kst 
wound  which  finally  killed  Harold ; 

**£  quant  k'il  so  volt  redreoier,  En  la  coiflse  pamii  le  gnu, 

Un  chevalier  le  rebati,  La  plaie  ta  deaen  Yim." 

Ki  en  la  oaiflse  le  f  ^ 

This  is  what  Quy  describes ; 

"  Abfloidit  cozam  qnartos,  proeol  egit  ademptam ; " 

and  it  is  the  action  which  is  clearly  shown  in  the  Tapestry.    Eadi 
account  leaves  out  sometiiing ;  Guy  leaves  out  all  mention  of  tk 
stroke  of  the  arrow.     But  there  is  no   contradiction ;  the  only 
difficulty  is  as  to  the  passage  in  William  of  ACalmesbuiy,  iii-  U3^ 
"  Jacentis  femur  unus  militum  gladio  proscidit ;  unde  a  WilleliM 
ignominise  notatus,  quod  rem  ignavam  et  pudendam  fecisset,  nahm 
pulsus  est."     It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  identify  the  one  among  tk 
four  mentioned  by  Quy  who  was  punished  in  this  way  by  WiBmo- 
And  Guy  seems  to  speak,  like  the  Tapestry,  of  a  Wow  dealt  wbik 
Harold  was  still  living,  while  the  words  of  William  of  Malmcsbinj 
would  seem  to  imply  a  mere  insult  done  to  the  dead  body.    Bd 
perhaps  here  too  there  is  no  real  contradiction.     The  words  (^QiiJ 
speak  of  his  striking  off  the  leg  and  casting  it  afar,  an  action  wbid 
may  well  have  been  thought  a  needless  piece  of  ferocity.  Aw 
as  we  hear  nothing  more  of  Ivo  of  Ponthieu,  we  may  perhapfl  be 
allowed  to  guess  that  he  was  the  one  of  the  four  who  drew  oo 
himself  William's  displeasure. 

I  think  then  that  Mr.  Planch^  has  not  succeeded  in  throwiz^ 
any  discredit  on  Guy  of  Amiens.  But  I  am  thankful  to  him 
for  bringing  forward  the  subject,  because,  on  comparing  «* 
passages  again,  I  see  that,  in  my  first  edition,  misled  chiefly  by  Ute 
word  "  amputate"  I  gave  Guy's  words  a  worse  meaning  than  thiy 
will  fidrly  bear,  and  I  have  now  altered  my  own  text  accordin^y- 

Thomas  Wikes,  in  the  opening  of  his  history,  ingeniously  rw» 
together  several  accounts,  and  makes  altogether  short  work  of  ^ 
'battle ;  "  In  prime  conflictu  totum  pondus  prodii  conversom  ^  ^ 
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Begem,  qui  coxd  prope  nates  pene  prascisd,  letaliter  vnlneratus  post 
modicum  tempus  interiii  Ck>mpert&  Regis  morte  dilapsus  est  ejus 
exercituB,  fere  omuibuB  qui  fugere  non  poterant  interfectis."' 

1 8.  The  battle  of  Senlac  seems  in  several  points  to  have  bomd 
much  likeness  to  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  described  by  Macaulay,  iv. 
90.     It  is  the  last  battle  of  Saint  RutL 

"The  spot  on  which  he  had  determined  to  bring  the  fate  of 
Ireland  to  issue  seems  to  have  been  chosen  with  great  judgment. 
His  army  was  drawn  up  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  was  almost 
surrounded  by  red  bog.  In  front,  near  the  edge  of  the  morass, 
were  some  fences  out  of  which  a  breastwork  was  without  difficulty 
constructed.'' 

We  read  of  the  great  difficulties  which  the  English  found  in 
crossing  the  muddy  ground  and  attacking  the  hiU.  ''Again  and 
again  the  assailants  were  driven  back.  Again  and  again  they 
returned  to  the  struggle.  Once  they  were  broken,  and  chased 
across  the  morass:  but  Talmash  rallied  them,  and  forced  the 
pursuers  to  retire."  The  battle  is  decided,  as  evening  is  closing  in, 
by  Saint  Ruth's  death  by  a  cannon-ball.  The  Irish  breastwork 
is  carried,  and  most  of  its  defenders  slain,  either  on  the  hill  or 
in  the  pursuit.  *'  The  number  of  the  slain  was,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  engaged,  greater  than  in  any  other  battle  of  that  age." 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  seen  the  ground,  but,  when  I  was 
in  Ireland  some  years  back,  the  likeness  between  the  two  battles 
had  not  struck  me. 


NOTE  00.  p.  460. 
Ralph  of  Norfolk.  ' 

I  BELIEVX  that  I  have  gradually  felt  my  way  to  the  true  history 
and  position  of  a  somewhat  mysterious  person  of  whom  we  get 
glimpses  in  the  reign  of  Eadward,  and  who  becomes  prominent 
under  William.  This  is  Ralph,  called  of  Gael  or  of  Wader,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Norfolk  or  of  the  East  Angles  (Fl.  Wig.  1074). 
I  believe  him  to  have  been  of  English  birth,  and  I  therefore 
have  not  scrupled  to  speak  of  him  in  the  text  as  an  En^h  traitor. 
This  I  do  on  the  express-  authority  of  the  Abingdon  and  Peter- 
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borough  Chronicles  (107  5-1 07 6).     In  recordings  the  fiamous  bride- 
ale  which  led  to  the  death  of  Waltheof,  both  Chroniders,  with 
slight  verbal  dififerences,  expressly  say  that  Ralph  £arl  of  Norfolk 
was  Breton  indeed  on  his  mother's  side,  but  that  his  &ther  was  ui 
Englishman  of  the  same  name,  bom  in  Norfolk  (^  se  ylca  Raulf  ws» 
Brittisc  on  his  modor  healfe,  and  Bawulf  his  feeder  waes  Ei^ilisc 
and  was  geboren  on  Nor^folce").     William  of  M^mesbiuy  indetA 
{m.  255),  seemingly  with  the  Chronicle  before   him,  caDs  Ealpi 
**  Brito  ex  patre."     This  may  be  either  a  mistake  or  an  intended 
correction,  but  it   can  hardly  outweigh   the  witness    of  the  tw? 
Chroniclers.     We  have   another  sign   of  Ralph's  Sn^lish  origiB, 
in  two  entries  in  the   Norfolk   Domesday  (127    b,    131),  iHi«ib 
we  find    mention   of  "Goduinus    avunculus    Radulphi     comitk^ 
In  classical  Latin  the  word  "  avunculus "  would  rather  show  that 
Balph's  connexion  with  England  was  only  on  the  mother's  side, 
but,  as  I  have  before  shown  (vol.  ii.  p.  681),  "avunculus"  had  now 
got  the  general  sense  of  **  uncle."     A  man  named  Ghxlwine  most 
have  been  an  Englishman ;   and  we  thus  find  two  brothers,  Ralpl 
and  Godwine,  both  of  them  Norfolk  landowners,  one  the  father, 
and  the  other  the  uncle,  of  Balph  the  Earl.     Godwine  was  living, 
and  seemingly  flourishing,  in  1069,  in  which  year  he  is  chaiged, 
like  other  people,  with  an  unjust  occupation  of  land  at  the  expense 
of  the  abbey  of  Saint  Eadmund  and  one  of  its  tenants.     ''  TT^aw 
terram  tenuit  idem  Gk)dricus  tres  annos  de  abbate  postqoam  Bex  W. 
venit.   BEanc  eamdem  abstulit  ei  Gk>dwinus  avunculus  Radulfi  comitifl 
injuste."   The  land  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  belonged  to  the  King« 
and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Dapi/er  Qodric,  a  different  man,  it 
would  seem,  from  the  former  owner,  and  of  whom  we  shall  hear 
more  in  the  fifth  volume. 

Balph,  as  the  name  of  an  Englishman,  is  certainly  puzzling,  bat 
as  we  find  in  England  a  solitary  Lothar  (see  vol.  i.  p.  303),  a  nearly 
solitary  Frederick  (see  p.  555 ;  compare  Domesday,  13,  27,  28), 
and  a  nearly  solitary  Carl,  a  solitary  Ralph  does  not  seem  impos- 
sible. Or,  if  any  one  pleases,  Balph  may  have  been  Engliab  in  the 
sense  of  being  an  English-bom  son  of  one  of  the  French  followers  < 
of  Emma.  Such  an  one  might  easily  have  g^ven  a  French  name  to 
one  of  his  two  sons  and  an  English  name  to  the  other. 

The  English  birth  of  Balph  thus  seems  plain  from  the  Chro- 
nicles, and  it  is  not  set  aside  by  the  passages  which,  like  William 
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of  Malmesbory  quoted  above,  speak  of  him  as  a  "  Breton."  He  is 
"genere  Brito"  in  William  of  Jumibges  (vii.  25;  viiL  15).  So 
"Wace,  11512  and  13627,  in  which  latter  place  the  words  are,  "Bret 
esteit  h  Bretonz  menont."  He  was  the  son  of  a  Breton  mother ; 
be  held  the  castles  of  Wader  and  Montfort  (Ord.  Vii  535  C)  in  his 
mother's  country,  and  he  appeared  at  Senlac  in  command  of  a  body 
of  his  mother's  countrymen.  That  he  should  therefore  be  spoken 
of  as  a  Breton  is  really  not  wonderful 

The  evidence  of  Domesday  also  no  less  distinctly  gives  us  two 
Ralphs  in  Norfolk,  father  and  son.  The  elder  Ealph  is  clearly  the 
same  as  Ealph  the  Staller  of  Eadward's  time  (see  above,  p.  51,  and 
Taylor's  Wace,  226).  The  number  of  entries  T.  R.  E.  in  his  name 
is  very  great,  especially  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  He  also  signs 
many  charters.  In  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  121,  of  1055,  he  signs  as 
«' minister/'  and  is  distinguished  from  ''Radulfus  dux."  In 
1060  (iv.  143)  he  signs  as  <' Regis  dapifer,"  in  106 1  (iv.  151)  as 
''minister,"  in  1062  (iv.  159)  as  ''Regis  aulicus,"  and  in  a  charter 
of  Abbot  .£lfwig  of  Bath,  Cod.  DipL  iv.  172,  he  appears  as  "Roulf 
Steallere  "  along  with  Ansgar  and  Bondig.  But  we  can  go  a  little 
further.  The  signatures  and  the  entries  in  Domesday  belonging  to 
Ralph  the  Staller  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  Earl  Ralph 
of  Hereford,  King  Eadward's  nephew,  from  whom  we  find  him 
pointedly  distinguished,  both  in  the  charter  just  quoted,  and  in 
Domesday,  337,  where  both  Earl  and  Staller  appear  in  the  same 
entry.  Yet  the  elder  Ralph  of  Norfolk  also  bore  the  title  of 
EarL  The  many  entries  of  "  Radulfus  comes"  in  the  East- 
Anglian  Domesday  generally  belong  to  the  younger  Ralph,  for 
in  several  of  them  the  forfeiture  of  his  lands  to  William  is  men- 
tioned. But  Ralph  the  father  is  clearly  distinguished  in  other 
entries  (128  5  and  129)  as  "Comes  R.  vetus ;"  and  in  194  we 
find  "  Radulfus  comes  *"  holding  land  T.  R.  E.,  after  which  the 
entry  goes  on  to  say,  "  postea  tenuit  Radulfus  comes,  filius  ejus, 
poBtea  Ailmarus  episcopus  de  utroque,  postea  Ar&stus  episoopus." 
And  we  presently  read,  "  Hanc  terram  habuit  A[rfiEistu8]  episcopus 
in  tempore  utrorumque  [Radulforum  so.]  et  hundret  nescit  quo- 
modo,  et  numquam  fuit  in  episcopatu,  teste  hundret."  Lastly  in 
409  b  we  read  of  land  in  Suffolk ;  "  Hanc  habuit  Radulfus  Stalra  in 
vadimonio  de  vicecomite  Toli  [the  Sheriff  who  appears  in  Cod.  DipL 
iv,  208,  and  in  many  other  writs  of  Eadward]  .  .  .  et  tenebat  die 
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qu&  Hex  E.  fiiit  moriuus,  et  postea  Radalfds  filius  ejafl.'*  There 
are  also  several  passages  which  show  that  he  lived  on  into  Wil- 
liam's reign.  Thus  in  ii.  217  &,  218,  ''In  Estund  tentut  Ba- 
dulfiis  Stalra  T.  R.  E.  i.  caracatam  terra  et  dedit  earn  T.  B. 
Willelmi  cum  uxore  sua  ad  abbatiam  ooncessione  Kegis.**  In  ii 
87  again,  '^BeneUeiam  tenoit  Comes  Guert  T.  B.  E.  post  earn 
adjnnxit  Gomes  Eadulfus  Stalra  huic  manerio  pro  berewite  T.  R 
WiUehnL" 

This  evidence  seems  quite  distinct.     There  were  two  Ralphs  in 
Norfolk,  father  and  son,  the  younger  being  the  son  of  a  Breton 
mother.     The  elder  was  Staller  under  Eadward  and  Earl  undo- 
WiUiam,  in  whose  reign  he  held  a  great  commission,  of  which  I 
shall  have  to  speak  in  the  opening  chapter  of  my  next  volume. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  was  ever  dispossessed  of  his  lands 
or  office.     But,  as  we  find  his  son  fighting  among  his   motho-'s 
countiymen  on  WiUiam's  side  at  Senlac,  it  is  plain  that  the  jonnger 
Balph  must  have  been  outlawed  either  by  Eadward  or  by  Harold 
for  some  unrecorded  treason  or  other  crime,  whether  for  a  share  in 
the  enterprise  of  Tostig  or  for  anything  else  it  is  hopeless  to  guess. 
In  his  exile  he  evidently  migrated  to  his  mother's  coonta-y  and 
joined  himself  to  the  Breton  followers  of  WUliam.     Of  his  career 
in  William's  reign  we  shall  hear  in  my  next  volume. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  younger  Ralph's  English  birth  comes 
out  in  the  narrative  of  the  Hyde  writer,  294-296.  He  speaks  of 
''quidam  principes  Anglorum" — a  phrase  important  in  one  who 
invented  and  constantly  used  the  odd  word  "  Norm-Angli,"  and 
who  uses  ''Angli"  only  in  the  sirict  sense— as  rebelling  against 
William,  and  mentions  Waltheof,  Hereward,  and  ''Radulfos  de 
WerL" 

NOTE  PP.  p.  466. 
The  English  Connbxions  of  Wiluam  Malbt. 

That  William  Malet  had  in  some  way  a  special  connexion  with 
England  and  with  Harold  personally  there  can  be  no  doubt  Ac- 
cording to  William  of  Poitiers  (see  p.  511),  William  Malet  was  the 
man  to  whom  the  Conqueror  entrusted  the  body  of  Harold  fur  its 
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first  hasty  burial,  and  the  man  to  whom  the  Conqueror  entrusted 
Harold's  body  was,  according  to  Quy  of  Amiens  (588), 

"...  QuidAm  partim  Nonnaimus  et  Anglus, 
Gompater  Herald!.** 

(On  the  readmg,  see  M.  H.  B.  867  D.)  The  obvious  meaning  of  this 
would  be  that  William's  mother  was  an  Englishwoman,  and  that 
he  and  Harold  had  contracted  the  tie  of  spiritual  brotherhood 
by  standing  godfathers  to  the  same  child.  (On  eompater,  see  Earle, 
Parallel  Chronicles,  p.  318.)  This  might  easily  have  happened 
during  Harold's  stay  in  Normandy,  but  the  words  of  the  episcopal 
poet  might  almost  imply  that  the  two  ties  which  bound  William 
Malet  to  England  had  something  to  do  with  one  another.  At 
all  events  we  have  to  seek  for  the  English  mother  of  William 
Malet.  The  professed  genealogists  gave  us  very  little  help.  I 
can  make  nothing  of  the  pedigrees  given  by  Sir  Alexander 
Malet  in  his  Translation  of  Wace,  pp.  268-9.  Sir  Alexander 
makes  William  Malet  uncle  to  the  Lady  Ealdgyth,  calling  her 
mother  JEHS^h,  a  sister  of  William  Malet.  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  658.) 
This  would  make  an  aflinity  between  William  Malet  and  Harold, 
but  it  would  not  account  for  William  being  called  Harold's  eom- 
pater,  nor  would  it  make  him  ''|Murtim  Normannus  et  Anglus." 
Nothing  surely  but  an  English  mother  could  make  him  that.  The 
pedigree-makers  give  him,  sometimes  a  mother,  sometimes  a  wife, 
described  as  Hesilia  of  the  house  of  Crispin.  But  this  seems  to  come 
from  a  confusion  with  another  person  of  the  same  name.  There 
was  a  William  Halet  whose  mother's  name  was  Hesilia  of  the 
house  of  Crispin  (De  Genere  Crispinorum,  Giles,  Lanfranc,  i.  341) ; 
but  he  died  a  monk  at  Bee,  and  therefore  he  cannot  be  our  William 
Malet,  who,  as  I  hope  to  show  in  my  next  volume,  died  fighting 
in  the  marshes  of  Ely.  The  wife  of  William  Malet  is  mentioned 
several  times  in  Domesday  (ii  305,  317  6,  323  6,  324,  326);  but 
she  is  described  only  as  the  mother  of  her  son  Robert,  without  her 
name  being  given.  Still  less  does  the  Survey  give  us  any  direct 
account  of  William  Malet's  EngHsh  mother,  nor  do  I  profess  to  have 
found  her ;  still  there  are  some  indications  both  in  Domesday  and 
elsewhere  which  seem  to  point  to  the  quarter  in  which  we  ought 
to  look  for  her,  and  which  may  serve  to  set  professed  genealogists 
on  the  right  track.   I  have  been  led  to  put  two  or  three  things  together 
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through  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Stapleton  in  a  note  in  bis 
Rotuli  Scaccarii  NormannisB,  iL  cliii.,  and  bj  Mr.  Nichols  in  hu 
paper  on  the  Descent  to  the  Earldom  of  Lincoln,  in  the  lancoln 
volume  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  p.  255. 

From  a  grant  printed  in  Rymer,  i.  16,  made  by  Henry  the  Second 
in  1 152,  before  he  came  to  the  Crown,  it  appears  that  Robert  Malet, 
the  son  of  William,  was  uncle  to  the  mother  of  Bandolf  Earl  of 
Chester,  and  that  a  certain  Alan  of  Lincoln  was  another  nnde. 
That  this  Robert  Malet  is  the  Robert  Malet  with  whom  we  are 
concerned  is  proved  by  his  having  been  possessed  of  Eye  in  Suffolk, 
which  appears  in  Domesday  as  his  castle.  The  words  of  the  gnnt 
run  thus ; 

*'  Dedi  et  concessi  ei .  . .  totum  honorem  de  Sia,  sicut  Robertas 
Malet  avunculus  matris  suae,  ilium  melius  et  plenius  nnquam  t^uut 
.  .  .  et  foedum  Alani  de  Lincolia  ei  dedi,  qui  fait  avunculus  matns 
suce." 

The  mother  of  Earl  Randolf  was  the  younger  liucy  (see  vol.  u, 
p.  661),  the  daughter  of  Ivo  TaiUebois  and  the  elder  Lucy.    The 
marriage  of  the  elder  Lucy  with  Ivo  seems  clear  from  a  SptdSnf^ 
document  in  the  Monasticon,  iiL  216.     The  expressions  there  nsed 
are  odd  ("  pro  animabus  sui  ipsius  et  conjugis  suse  Luciie  ei  ante- 
cessorum  Toraldi,  scilicet  uxoris  ejus"),  but  they  imply  some  con- 
nexion with  a  certain  Turold  or  Thorold.     This  unluckily  ifi  one  of 
those  Scandinavian  names  which  remained  in  use  both  in  Normandj 
and  in  the  Danish  parts  of  England,  so  that  the  name  hy  itself 
proves  nothing  as  to  the  nation  or  descent  of  its  bearer.    1^^ 
other  Spalding  documents  which  follow,  though  a  little  saspicion«» 
contain  several  entries  of  the  younger  Lucy  the  Countess.    Her 
other  uncle  mentioned   in  the   grant,  Alan  of  Lincoln,  at  once 
suggests  a  certain  iElfred  of  Lincoln,  who  appears  in  Domes- 
day as   holding   large   estates  both    in  the  city  and    shire  of 
Lincoln   (Domesday,   336   6,   357  h),  and  who  is   described  M 
"  Aluredus  nepos  Turoldi."    Then  again,  in  Domesday,  351, » '^^' 
roldus  appears  as  an  aniectssor  of  Ivo  Taillebois;  and  in  346  h  v^ 
have  "  Turoldus  vicecomes "  as  a  bene&ctor  of  Spalding  priory. 
And,  as  an  indication,  worth  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  we  nn^ 
not  forget  the  Crowland  tradition  preserved  by  the  Mbb  Ingali 
which  makes  the  elder  Lucy  a  daughter  of  i£lfgar,  and  which  also 
makes  (see  the  charter  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  126)  the  Sheriff  WoroM 
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a  brother  of  Godgifu.  Add  to  this  the  notion  of  tlie  pedigree- 
makers,  whencesoever  it  may  have  come,  that  ^Ifgifu  the  wife  of 
iElfgar  was  a  sister  of  William  Malet.  None  of  these  indications 
proves  much  by  itself;  still  perhaps  all  of  them  put  together  may  have 
some  cumulative  force.  They  all  point  to  Thorold  as  a  kind  of  centre. 
Let  us  suppose  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Godgifu,  that  another 
sister — married,  we  must  suppose,  to  a  foreign  husband — ^was  the 
mother  of  William  Malet,  that  iElfired  of  Lincoln  was  the  son  of 
another  brother  or  sister.  Let  us  suppose  further  that  the  nameless 
widow  of  William  Malet — ^by  the  help  of  a  dispensation  if  needed — 
married  Alfred  of  Lincoln  and  was  the  mother  of  Alan,  and  that 
the  elder  Lucy  was  her  daughter  by  either  of  ber  husbands.  There 
b  no  evidence  for  any  of  these  suppositions,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  contradict  any  of  them,  and  they  would  explain  all  our  facts. 
Alfred  of  Lincoln  would  be  the  nephew  of  Thorold;  Alan  and 
Robert  would  be,  as  they  were,  the  uncles  of  the  Countess  Lucy; 
William  Malet  would  be  "  partim  Normannus  et  Anglus,"  and  we 
could  see  the  origin  of  the  statements,  inaccurate  as  they  are  in 
the  shape  in  which  we  have  them,  which  connect  both  Lucy  and 
William  Malet  with  the  House  of  Leolric. 

Jn  the  thirty-fifth  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public 
Records,  p.  8,  there  is  a  summary  of  another  document  which 
throws  yet  further  light  on  the  English  kindred  of  the  Countess 
Lucy  and  thereby,  aa  I  think,  on  that  of  William  Malet ;  but  it  is 
truly  astonishing  to  find  the  Editor  at  this  time  of  day  describing 
the  younger  Lucy  as  " daughter  of  Algar,  Earl  of  Chester"  This 
is  a  grant  by  William  of  Romare,  the  son  of  the  Countess  by 
her  first  husband,  "  to  Robert,  nephew  or  grandson  (*  nepoti')  of  the 
Countess,  of  the  land  of  Ivo  and  Colsuenus,  uncles  of  the  said  Robert, 
held  of  the  said  William's  mother."  There  is  a  certain  risk  in 
making  inferences  from  a  description  of  this  kind  without  seeing 
the  document  itself,  but  we  seem  to  have  here  a  most  important  piece 
of  evidence  which  may  connect  all  the  persons  of  whom  we  have 
just  been  speaking  with  another  famous  Englishman  of  Lincolnshire, 
of  whom  I  have  somewhat  to  say  in  my  fourth  volume.  Cole- 
swegen  and  Ivo— that  is  doubtless  Ivo  Tullebois — are  spoken  of  as 
uncles  of  a  nephew  of  the  Countess  Lucy.  If  we  take  uncle  to 
mean  great-uncle,  we  might  suppose  Coleswegen  to  have  been  a 
son  of  JSlfired  of  Lincoln ;  he  would  thus  be  an  uncle  of  Lucy  and 
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great-imcle  of  her  nephew;  but  if  bjlvo  is  meant  Ivo  Taillebois,  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  he  ooold  be  the  uncle  or  great-ancle  of 
his  daughter's  nephew.  I  do  not  profess  to  unravel  every  diffi- 
culty,  but  there  is  great  importance  in  a  document  which  thus 
connects  Colesw^en  with  iElfred  of  lincoln  and  so  many  other 
persons  with  whom  we  are  concerned. 

Both  Alfred  of  Lincoln  and  the  Sheriff  Thorold  were  doubtless 
Englishmen.     .And  I  have  also  assumed  that   ''Aloredus  nepos 
Turoldi"  is   the  same  person  as  ''Aluredus  de   Lancole."    Mr. 
Stapleton  assumes  that  all  these   men  were  Normans,   on  the 
strength  of  a  certain  ''Turaldus  de  Qretevilla"  who  also  appears 
in  the  city  of  Lincoln,  in  Domesday  336.     This  can    hardly  be 
the  same  as  the  Sheriff,  even  if  we  take  the  Sheriff  to  be  either 
a  Norman  &vourite  of  Eadward  or  a  l^eriff  of  William's  who 
died  early  in  his  reign.     It  is  surely  much  more  easy  to  suppose 
that  Alfred  was  the  nephew  of  the  Sheriff,  and  we  may  fairly  assume 
the  Sheriff,  even  if  we  reject  his  alleged  kindred  to  Qodgifu,  to  have 
been  an  Englishman,  unless  there  is  some  distinct  proof  to  the  con- 
trary.    The  examples  of  Thurkill  of  Warwick,  Wiggod  of  Walling- 
ford,  and  Coleswegen  himself  show  that  it  was  perfectly  possible 
for  an  Englbhman  to  keep  a  large  estate,  to  have  Norman  tenants, 
and,  unhappily,  to  receive  the  forfeited  ^itates  of  other  Englishmen. 
The  conjecture  that  the  mother  of  Robert  Malet  was  also  Uie 
mother  of  Alan  of  Lincoln  by  a  second  marriage  is  Mr.  Stapleton's. 
But  if  Alfred  was  an  Englishman,  Alan  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
his  son  than,  as  Mr.  Stapleton  suggests,  his  brother.     The  £ordgn 
name  Alan  would  be  most  unlikely  to  be  borne  by  an  Englishman  of 
.Wilfred's  generation,  while  for  the  son  of  an  English  father  after  the 
Conquest  to  bear  a  Norman  name  is  what  we  meet  with  at  ev^y  step. 
If  Coleswegen  was  the  son  of  Alfred,  it  would  follow  further  that 
Alfred  gave  his  elder  son,  bom  before  the  Conquest^  an  English  or 
Danish  name,  while  his  other  sons,  who  were  most  likely  bom  after 
the  Conquest,  bore  foreign  names.    For  besides  Alan,  whom  I  hare 
assigned  to  him  by  conjecture,  iElfired  undoubtedly  had  a  son  Robert, 
who  appears  in  the  wars  of  Stephen  (Ord.  Yit.  917  A)  as  '*  Rodbertus 
Alveredi  de  lancoUi  filius."     Both  Alan  of  lincoln  and  Robert  of 
Lincoln  appear  in  the  great  Roll  of  the  Pipe  of  Henry  the  First, 
Alan  in  his  own  county  in  p.  iix,  and  Robert  in  Dorset  in  p.  15. 
In  the  opposite  page  to  Alan  are  several  entries  of  the  Countess 
Lucy  and  her  son  Raudolf. 
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One  of  the  entries  in  Domesday  abont  jSilfred  is  worth  noticing;  it 
is  in  the  "  Clunores  in  Chetsteven,"  377  b.  Here  he  is  represented 
as  making  a  claim  on  Coont  Alan,  "nnam  carncatam  teme  in 
Qaedhaveringe  olamat  Alnredus  de  LincoUS  super  Alannm  comitem. 
Homines  de  Hoilant  concordant  eidem  Alveredo  quia  et  ante- 
ceaaoris  sni  fuit,  et  ipse  saiaitua  inde  Fuit  tempore  Badnlfi  comitiB  " 
— that  is  of  conne  the  elder  Bolph.  We  hear  of  j£lfred  again  in 
the  Clamores,  375  b  and  376  b  ;  and  again  in  Bedfordshire,  315  b, 
where  he  makes  a  claim  upon  Walter  of  Flanders.  He  also  makes 
a  claim  for  a  wood  upon  OeoSrtj,  Bishop  of  Coutances. 


NOTE  QQ.  p.  S". 
The  Bitbial  or  Kabold. 

I  HAVB  quoted  in  the  notes  those  passages  of  the  contemporary 
writers  which  distinctly  assert  a  hnrial  of  Harold  on  the  rocks  at 
Hastings.  I  will  now  quote  the  authorities  which  assert  a  barisl 
at  Waltham.  The  full  story  is  given  in  the  De  Inveotione  (c.  21). 
The  two  canons,  Osgod  and  ^thelric,  go  to  the  Duke  and  ask 
for  the  hody.  William  answers  that  Harold,  notwithstanding  his 
crimes,  should  not  be  deprived  of  hnrial  ("Rex  Tester  fidei  bu» 
religionis  immemor,  etd  dignas  transgreesionis  ad  prffisens  exsol- 
verit  p<enas,  nott  meroit  sepultnrse  beneficio  privari").  He  adds 
that  it  is  his  deragn  to  found  a  church,  to  be  served  by  a  body 
of  a  hundred  monks,  who  are  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  Harold  and 
of  all  others  who  died  in  the  battle.  In  that  church  Harold  shall 
be  buried  with  all  honour  ("paratus  sum  .  .  .  ipeum  Begem  ves- 
trum  in  ecclesii  efidem  debito  cum  honore  pra  cseteris  snblimare  "). 
The  canons  offer  William  ten  marks  of  gold  that  their  founder 
may  be  buried  in  his  own  church  where  he  wished  to  be  buried 
("corpus  ad  locum  quem  inatitnit  ipse  remittere ").  William 
giants  their  prayer,  hut  refuses  the  money.  They  strive  in  vain 
to  find  the  body.  Osgod  then  goes  home  and  brings  Eadgytb, 
by  whom  it  is  found.  The  body  is  tb™  ••'">"  *"  w.ui..™  «^:A^t 
a.  vast  concourse  both  of  Englishmen  a 
Normannitt  comitatils  honorem  corpo 

The  story  however  does  not  rest 
Waltham  writer.     William  of  Mahni 
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that  the  body  was  given  to  Qytha  (see  p.  511),  adds,  ''aoceptom 
itaque  apud  Waltham  sepelivit,  quam  ipse  ecdesiam  ex  pioprio 
constructam  in  honore  Sanctse  Crucis  canonicis  impleverat."  Waoe 
(14093)  had  evidently  heard  two  or  three  stori^  and  with  his 
usual  discretion  he  avoided  committing  him^filf,  but  he  distinctly 
asserts  a  burial  at  Waltham ; 

"  li  Keis  Heraut  fu  emportez,  Maiz  jo  ne  sai  ki  remporta^ 

£  &  Yarham  fii  enterrez ;  Ne  jo  ne  sal  Id  Tenterra.** 

The  continuator  of  Wace's  Brut,  in  the  passage  which  I  have 
already  quoted  (see  above,  p.  756),  buries  Harold  in  the  choir  at 
Waltham.  The  French  Biographer  of  Eadward  (4631)  tells  the 
same  story ; 

"  Le  cors  le  roi  Haraud  unt  quia.       Par  la  pri^  aa  m^. 
E  iruv^  entre  lea  oda :  Portez  fu  le  oora  en  bdre, 

£  pur  CO  ke  il  roia  esteit,  A  Wautham  eat  mis  en  carou. 


Grants  est  k'enterrez  aeit  Kar  de  la  maiaun  fundur  fu.** 

Now,  in  harmonizing  these  accounts,  it  is  impossible  to  escape 
the  strong  contemporary  evidence  which  asserts  that  Harold's  body 
really  was  buried  on   the  coast  of  Sussex.     The  statements   of 
William  of  Poitiers  and  Guy,  though  they  may  differ  in   one  or 
two  trifling  details,  must  be  admitted  as  to  the  main  fact.    But  the 
evidence  for  a  burial  at  Waltham  is  almost  equally  strong.     If 
it  were  not  so,  how  did  the  tale  arise  1    A  tomb  of  Harold  was  one 
which  there  was  very  little  temptation  to  forge.     Harold  was  not 
an  acknowledged  saint,  whose  burial-place  would  be  a  profitable 
object  of  pilgrimage.     A  burial-place  of  the  penitent  at  Chester 
might  indeed  become  such  an  object,  but  hardly  that  of  the  fallen 
hero  at  Waltham.     The  only  writer  who  shows  any  disposition  to 
canonize  Harold  distinctly  removes  his  sepulchre  from  Waltham 
(see  below,  p.  786).     If  the  Waltham  tomb  was  a  forgery,  it  was 
a  forgery  older  than  the  days  of  William  of  Malmesbury;  it  was  a 
forgery  which  must  have  been  owing  to  motives  strongly  tinged 
with  political  feelings,  political  feelings  any  such  expression  of  which 
would,  we  may  be  pretty  sure,  have  been  put  down  at  once  by  the 
strong  hand  of  the  Norman  King.     The  statement  of  William  of 
Malmesbury  distinctly  proves  that  it  was  currently  believed,  not 
only  at  Waltham   but   generally,   that   Waltham   was   Harold's 
burying-place.     And  I  need  not  say  that  William  of  Malmesbury 
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does  not  write  in  the  interest  of  Waltham  or  of  England.  He  is  a 
thoroughly  independent  witness ;  so  is  Wace,  who,  after  his  manner, 
honestly  confesses  his  ignorance  of  some  details,  while  he  dis- 
tinctly asserts  the  burial  at  Waltham.  So  early  and  so  extensive 
a  fabrication  as  their  narratives  would  imply  seems  quite  out  of 
the  question. 

The  unavoidable  inference  therefore  is  that  Harold  was  first 
buried  on  the  rocks  of  EEastings  under  a  heap  of  stones,  and  after- 
wards was  translated  for  more  solemn  burial  in  the  minster  at 
Waltham.  This  view  I  worked  out  for  myself  in  1857  (see  voL  ii 
p.  428),  but  I  afterwards  found  that  I  had  been  forestalled  in  it  by 
M.  de  Bonnechose  (ii.  283),  who  takes  this  theory  for  granted, 
without  reference  or  argument.  On  this  supposition,  we  can  easily 
account  for  all  the  reports.  William  of  Poitiers  and  Ghiy  of  Amiens, 
in  recording  the  fight  of  Senlac,  recorded  that  burial  of  Harold 
which  formed  part  of  their  story;  a  later  translation  had  no  interest 
for  them.  The  Waltham  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  naturally 
dwelled  only  on  that  burial  which  formed  a  part  of  their  own  local 
history.  The  cairn-burial  was  something  which  they  would  natu- 
rally seek  to  slur  over,  and  to  throw  out  of  remembrance.  In  a 
short  time  it  would  be  forgotten;  the  date  of  the  funeral  at 
Waltham  would  be  shifted  back  two  or  three  months,  and  would  be 
held  to  have  immediately  followed  the  battle.  Even  writers  who 
had  no  connexion  with  Waltham,  writers  like  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  and  Wace,  would  naturally  think  most  of  that  burial  which 
had  left  a  visible  witness  before  the  eyes  of  men,  and  would  have 
no  temptation  to  dwell  upon  the  hurried  ceremony  performed  by 
William  Malet  upon  the  rocks  of  Sussex. 

And  lastly,  as  to  the  details  of  the  Waltham  story,  as  to  the 
share  in  the  transaction  taken  by  the  two  canons  and  by  Eadgyth 
Swanneshals.  The  story,  as  it  stands,  cannot  be  made  to  agree 
with  the  contemporary  statement  as  to  Harold's  first  burial  at 
Hastings.  But  the  contradiction  is  little  more  than  a  contradiction 
as  to  time.  The  Waltham  story  implies  that  the  body  was  found 
and  was  buried  at  Waltham  within  a  few  days  after  the  battle.  The 
finding  and  the  burial  are  placed,  if  not  while  William  was  still  on 
the  hill  of  Senlac,  yet  at  any  rate  before  he  left  Hastings  for 
Romney.  This  is  of  course  distinctly  contradicted  by  William  of 
Poitiers  and  Guy  of  Amiens.     But,  if  we  believe  that  Harold's  body 
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was  translated  to  Waltham  at  the  time  of  Williain's  coit>iiadon  or 
later,  the  only  error  of  the  Waltham.  writer  would  be  that  he  has 
transposed  events  and  given  them  wrong  dates.      The  body  was 
found,  as  he  states,  on  the  morrow  of  the  battl^  or  ivithiii  a  few 
days  after  it,  hut  the  burial  at  Waltham  did  not  take  place  till 
two  or  three  months  later.    Two  petitions  to  William  seem  to  he 
rolled  into  one.     The  first,  made  on  Senlac  or  at  Hastings,  was 
followed  by  the  search  for  the  body.     The  second,  made  at  a  later 
time,  was  followed  by  Harold's  translation  to  Waltham.      It  was 
then  douhtless  that  William  offered  a  burial  in  his  own  Battle 
Abbey  instead.     It  is  on  this  view  that  I  have  ventured  to  ground 
the  narrative  in  the  text.     And  I  am  strengthened  in  doing  so  hy 
the  fact  that  there  are  several  small  touches  in  which  all  accounts 
agree.     William   of  Poitiers,   William  of  Malmesbury,    and    the 
Waltham  writer  all  agree  in  making  the  Duke  refuse  the  offered 
gold   of  Oytha  and  of  the   canons.     So  again  the   statement   of 
William  of  Poitiers  that  Harold's  body  was  known  by  certain  marks 
exactly  falls  in  with   the   Waltham  story.     The  Archdeacon  of 
Lisieux  tells  us  that  certain  persons — ^to  him  it  was  quite  indifferent 
who  they  were — found  Harold's  body  in  a  particular  way.     The 
canon  of  Waltham  tells  us  who  those  persons  were,  and  how  tbey 
came  to  be  there.    Just  so  William  of  Malmesbury,  recording  the 
second  burial  only,  and  placing  it  at  the  date  of  the  first,  speaks  of 
Gytha  only,  just  as  William  of  Poitiers  speaks  of  William  Malet 
only.     If  Gytha  and  the  Chapter  of  Waltham  joined  in  a  petition 
for  the  removal  of  the  body,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a  writer  at 
Malmesbury  thought  chiefly  of  the  interposition  of  Qytha.     Osgod^ 
^^thelric,  Eadgyth,  were  persons  of  no  interest  or  importance  to 
either  of  our  Williams;   in  the  local  history  of  Waltham  they 
douhtless  filled  a  great  place.     I  believe  therefore  that  the  only 
mistake  in  the  Waltham  story  is  a  mistake  of  date,  the  mistake, 
natural  under  the  circumstances,  of  thinking  that  the  charitable 
work  of  Eadgyth  and  the  two  canons  was  at  once  followed  by  the 
burial  at  Waltham.     I  cannot  believe  that  ibeir  story  is  mere  inven> 
tion ;  it  has  all  that  local  and  personal  character  about  it  which 
seems  to  imply   a  ground-work   of  truth.     The  introduction  of 
Eadgyth  is  an  especial  mark  of  truth.    The  Waltham  writers,  both 
the  writer  De  Inventione  and  the  Biographer,  are  dearly  a  little 
puzzled  how  to  describe  her.     It  is  most  unlikely  that  Hardd*8 
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clerical  pan^iyrista  would  either  have  invented  an  imagioaiy 
mtBtresB  for  their  hero  or  have  exalted  a  real  one  into  an  imaginary 
prominence.  To  Eadgyth  herself,  and  b)  the  few  hints  that  we 
have  SB  to  her  personal  existence,  I  give  another  Note. 

I  must  quote  one  writer  more.  Benott  (37637)  follows  tba 
Btoty  of  the  first  burial  up  to  the  point  where  Harold's  body  is 
given  to  William  Malet,  but  he  declines  to  saj  where  'William 
buried  him. 

"  LI  reis  Hentult  fu  sevdli ;  Mail  it  un  OuiUaumo  Hxlet, 

Et  li  me  retnit  11  eMiriz.  Qui  n'art  toael  pu  ne  vsilet, 

Qae  u  m^r«  por  lui  avair  Mail  chevaliera  dun  e  nillaiu. 

Tout  aa  due  doner  giuit  aveir ;  Iciit  I'stt  (a  taut  depTeiuii 

H*u  n'en  Toat  nnquea  denar  prendre  Qu'il  li  dona  k  eniblr 

Ne  por  rien*  nnle  le  00(1  rendre :  lA  oil  il  veodreit  k  plaidr." 

I  now  turn  to  the  legend  according  to  which  Harold  did  not  die 
at  Senlac.  Of  this  doctrine  Harold's  own  romantic  biographer  is 
the  great  prophet.  But,  however  much  he  may  have  embelliEbed 
tbe  story,  be  is  not  to  be  chained  with  inventing  it.  It  is  found  in 
several  other  writers,  some  of  whom  are  earlier  than  himBelf.  Thus 
in  Qiraldas,  Ittn.  Kamb.  ii.  1 1  (p.  140  Dimock),  after  a  story  tliat 
the  Emperor  Henry  the  Jifth  had  died  as  a  hermit  at  Chester,  we 
read  as  fullowa ; 

"  Similiter  et  Haroldum  B^;em  se  habere  testantur :  qui,  nltimus 
de  gente  SaxomeA  [CambrentU  ie  Bpeaking]  Rex  in  AngliS,  publico 
apud  Hastinges  hello  cum  Xormonnis  congrediens,  pceuas  succum- 
bendo  peijurii  loit;  mnltisqae,  tit  tuunt,  confoesus  vulneribus, 
oculoque  uniatro  sagittd  perdito  ac  perforato,  ad  partes  istas  victus 
evaait :  nbi  sandS  conversatione  cujuadam  urbis  ecclesin  jugis  et 
assidnua  contemplator  adhsrens,  vitamque  tamqoam  anachoriticam 
duceus,  vin  ao  vitte  cursum,  at  creditur,  feliciter  couBummavit. 
Ex  atriusque,  ut  fertur,  altimi  articuli  confeedone,  Veritas  antea  non 
comperta  demum  prodlit  publicata." 

So  jEthelred  of  Bievaux  (X  ScriptL  394),  evidently  alludii^  to 
the  same  stoiy,  saya  of  Harold, "  aut  misere  occubnit  aut,  nt  quidam 
pntant,  p<enitentiie  tantum  reservatos  evasit."  80  Qervase  of  Til- 
buiy,  in  tbe  strange  story  which  I  have  already  analysed  (see  above, 
P-  705)1  leaves  Harold's  deatli  and  escape  as  alternative  storiee; 
"  Heraldue  otrom  fag&  sibi  consnluerit,  an  in  pro^o  cecideri^  adhua 
dubium  reliqnit." 

VOL.  in.  3  B 
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Balph  of  Goggeshall  (Martene  and  Durand,  Ampliss.  ColL  v.  8oi) 
records  Harold's  defeat  and  death,  and  adds,  ''qnamyis  quidftm 
contendant  ipsum  Haroldam  inter  occisos  delituisse,  noctorniqDe 
fug&  lapsum  post  mnltas  per^^rinationes  apad  Cestriam  eremitkua 
vitam  duxisse,  et  usque  ad  ultima  tempora  Kegis  Henrici  Secimdi 
in  sancto  propoeito  duresse."  The  age  of  Harold  in  1 189  would  be 
about  168  years. 

Ralph  Higden  (lib.  vi.  p.  286,  Gale)  quotes  William  of  Mahues- 
bur/s  account  of  the  burial  at  Waltham,  as  also  the  alternati^ 
statements  of  Giraldus  and  ^thelred.  To  that  of  Qiraldus  he  very 
properly,  as  a  Chester  man,  adds  a  bit  of  local  detail.  The  sceoe 
of  Harold's  penance  was  "cella  Sancti  Jacobi,  juxta  ecclwiam 
Sancti  Johannis.** 

Bromton  (961)  quotes  the  accounts  of  William  of  Malmeshury 
and  Giraldus,  without  naming  either.  He  prefers  William's  accountj 
but  he  adds  some  details  to  the  other  stoiy ;  **  Cujus  tumbt 
in  ecclesii  Sancti  Johannis  Cestrise,  ad  dorsum  crucis  in  medio 
aresB  crebro  ostenditur.  Cum  quo  etiam,  dum  adhuc  vixit,  ut 
quidam  volunt,  Henricus  Primus  Rex  Anglise  de  Walli5  redieoa, 
apud  Cestriam  colloquium  habuit.  Sed  quia  inde  a  multis  dubitan 
solet,  e&  facilitate  contemnitur  qui  dicitur."  The  discourse  with 
Henry  the  First  would  be  either  in  iii2orinii2i,  in  which 
latter  year  Harold  would  be  about  a  hundred  years  old. 

Knighton  (2342)  quotes  William  of  Malmeshury,  without  namiug 
him,  and  Giraldus  by  name,  with  Higden's  addition  about  the  cell 
of  Saint  James.  He  adds ;  "  De  ist4  opinione  fiat  qualiter  potent 
hoc  unum  scio,  quod  tumulatio  ejus  cum  imagine  superposit^  ia 
ecclesii  abbathi»  de  Waltham  videre  adhuc  yolentibus  osten- 
ditur, ubi  dicitur  Haraldum  humatum  fuisse." 

But  this  Chester  story  is  not  the  only  one.  According  to 
another  account,  Harold  escaped  alive  fix)m  the  battle,  bat  died 
soon  after.  We  find  this  story  in  the  liber  de  Castro  Ambasia 
(D'Achery,  iii.  276);  "HsBroldus  vincitur,  et  vulneratur  granter, 
non  multum  post  mortuus  est."  So  too  Harold's  great  Scandinavian 
admirer,  the  biographer  of  Olaf  Tryggvesson,  whom  I  have  already 
had  twice  to  quote  (see  above,  pp.  605,  617,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  64o)» 
gives  the  story  of  Harold's  escape  in  great  detail  (p.  263).  On  ih^ 
night  after  the  battle,  a  churl  ("  )>orpkarl ")  comes  to  rob  tiie  dead  j 
a  man  lying  among  the  bodies  rebukes  him  sharply  for  so  shamefiii 
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a  deed.  He  goes  home  and  tells  hb  wife,  who  at  once  insists  on 
going  to  the  battle-field  with  a  horse  and  cart.  When  she  has  got 
there,  she  asks  whether  there  is  among  the  bodies  any  living  man 
who  can  speak  to  her.  A  voice  answers  that  there  is  one  who  can, 
and  one  only.  With  much  trouble  she  finds  the  speaker  among 
the  bodies ;  she  and  her  husband  put  him  on  the  cart  and  take  him 
home.  They  wish  to  know  who  he  is,  but  he  never  tells  them ;  they 
infer  however  from  his  face  and  from  his  rich  garb  that  he  must 
be  a  man  of  the  highest  rank.  The  writer  explains  that  this  man  was 
King  Harold,  that  he  had  fallen  through  weariness  and  loss  of  blood, 
having  received  many  wounds,  though  none  of  them  was  mortal. 
But  the  weight  of  the  dead  bodies  that  were  heaped  upon  him  hindered 
him  from  getting  away.  He  is  taken  to  the  churl's  house,  and  there 
recovers.  The  next  day  the  enemy  come  to  seek  for  his  body,  and  are 
greatly  surprised  not  to  find  it.  Harold,  having  recovered,  deter- 
mines, by  the  example,  we  are  told,  of  Olaf  Tryggvesson,  to  forsake 
the  world,  and  to  give  himself  to  heavenly  contemplation.  He  makes 
himself  a  dwelling-place  under  a  rock,  and  abides  there  some  while. 
On  his  death  King  William  has  his  body  taken  to  London  and 
buried  among  the  former  Kings  {**  Yilhialmur  kongur  let  fsera  lik 
bans  i  Lunduner,  oc  grafa  veglega  hia  odnim  kongum ''). 

In  this  last  rather  unlucky  statement,  the  Scandinavian  writer, 
like  Quy  of  Amiens  (see  above,  p.  541),  overrates  the  antiquity  of 
Westminster,  which  is  doubtless  meant  by  London,  as  a  royal  resi- 
dence and  burying-place. 

Both  these  versions,  or  one  which  took  in  both,  were  known  to 
the  writer  De  Inventione,  who  indignantly  rejects  both  (c  21}; 
'*  Quidquid  fabulentur  homines  quod  in  rupe  manserit  Dorobemise, 
et  nu^ser  defunctus  sepultus  sit  Cestriss,  pro  certo  quiescit  Walt- 
hamise."  There  are  parts  of  the  De  Inventione  which  must  have 
been  written  after  1177.  Can  thb  have  been  written  so  latel 
May  not  the  first  sketch  of  the  work  have  been  made  earlier  1 

The  other  Waltham  writer,  the  biographer  of  Harold,  had  the 
difficult  task  of  forcing  the  legend  of  Harold's  escape  into  agree- 
ment with  the  £ftct  that  Harold's  tomb  existed  in  Waltham  minster, 
and  with  the  local  tradition  of  the  finding  of  the  body  by  Eadgyth. 
He  is  driven  to  the  very  awkward  shift  of  saying  that  Eadgyth 
fouud,  and  that  the  canons  of  Waltham  solemnly  buried,  a  wrong 
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body  (Chron.  Angl.  Norm,  il  209-212).  £adg3rth  reaches  tin 
field ;  the  Normans  boast  of  Harold's  death ;  those  who  had  8a?ed 
him  also  spread  abroad  the  same  rumour  for  their  own  enda.  1 
"  Inter  hsec  mnlieris  errorem  non  mirandiuti,  qose  desecti,  craentaia, 
jam  denigrati,  jam  foetentia  corporis  speciem  minus  diBoernere 
Talens,  pro  sestimatione  public^  truncatum  cadsTer,  quum  alind 
non  inveniret  quod  certius  agnosceret  R^is  proprium,  n^t  et 
secum  attulit  alienum/'  The  canons  of  Waltham  are  equallj 
undiscerning.  "  Quod  [cadaver]  a  canonicis  rever^iter  exoqitiun, 
indiscussi  rei  veritate  honeste  in  ecclesift  Sanctae  Cmcis  sepulture 
est  traditum." 

This,  I  need  not  say,  is  neither  history  nor  legend  nor  romance 
but  a  patched  up  tale  of  the  poorest  kind.     Of  the  write/s  own 
story  I  have  given  a  sketch  in  the  text.     The  journey  into  Den- 
mark  is  by   no   means   ill  conceived,  when  we   remember  how 
important   the    share   of  Sw^en   Estrithson    in    English   afiBurs 
soon  became.     The  German  journey  also  falb  in  with  the  fact  that 
William's   name  was  dreaded  on  the   Rhine  as   well    as   on  the 
Thames,  and  that  men  feared  that  he  would  come  as  the  invader 
of  the  continental,  as  well  as  of  the  insular,  Saxony  (see  Lambert 
1074).     When  his  hopes  of  foreign  aid  are  blighted,  Harold  Bnt 
takes  up  his  abode  on  the  cliff  at  Dover  {"  in  qu^am  rupe  secuB 
Dovram,"  p.  198),  where  he  abides  ten  years.     Then  he  goes  into 
Shropshire  on  the  borders  of  Wales  (pp.  199,  215),  where,  as  in  a 
land  where  he  was  very  well  known,  he  covers  his  face  with  a  do& 
(200),  and  calls  himself  by  no  name  but  Christian.     He  suffers 
much  from  the  "  homines  bestiales,"  the  "  infidi  ferinique  homno- 
culi"  (202)  of  those  parts,  and  at  Isst,  under  the  guidance  of  an 
angel  ("ductu  comitatus  augelico,''  204),  he  takes  up  his  abode  at 
Chester,  in  Saint  James's  chapel  by  Saint  John's  church  (220).  He 
is  often  asked  whether  he  had  been  in  the  battle  in  which  Harold  feD, 
and  he  always  answers  that  he  had.     Sometimes  he  is  asked  whether 
he  is  not  Harold  himself,  and  he  then  makes  an  evasive  answer; 
''Quando    apud  Hastingas  dimicatum  eet,  nulius  Haroldo    me 
carior  habebatur"  (206).     After  living  several  years  at  Chester 
(220),  he  reveals  himself,  when  at  the  point  of  death,  to  Andrew, 
a  priest  of  Saint  John's  (221),  from  whom  and  from  one  Moses 
(220),  who  had  been  Harold's  servant  both  in  Shropshire  and  at 
Chester,  the  writer  heard  the  story.    As  the  book  was  written 
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(185)  after  1206,  we  here  again  find  Harold  living  to  a  patriarchal 
age. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  these  stories 
as  pretended  matters  of  history.  As  for  their  details,  the  notion  of 
Harold  taking  up  his  abode  on  a  rock  at  Dover  or  elsewhere  seems 
to  have  been  suggested  by  his  burial  on  the  rock  at  Hastings  by 
William  Malet.  The  way  in  which  Harold  is  said  to  have  escaped 
falls  in  exactly  with  the  remarkable  passage  of  Wace  which  I 
quoted  in  p.  507,  and  it  was  most  likely  suggested  by  the  real 
escape  of  Ansgar  and  Leofric,  and  no  doubt  of  others  alsa 

According  to  Harold's  Biographer  (211),  Oyrth  too  escaped  as 
well  as  his  brother.  This  tale  was  clearly  known  to  Wace,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered  (see  above,  p.  769),  carefully  avoids  committing 
himself  to  Gyrth's  death.  According  to  the  legend,  Gyrth  was 
seen  very  publicly  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second  ("visus  est 
tam  ab  ipso  Rege  quam  a  magnatibus  terrsB  et  populo").  He 
was  then,  as  is  not  wonderful,  very  old  {**  erat  jam  tunc  grand»vus 
valde  "),  but,  as  those  who  had  seen  him  told  the  writer,  very  tall  and 
handsome  (''sicut  ed  tempestate  a  multis  accepimus  qui  eum 
viderant,  venustus  adspectu,  facie  decorus,  proceritate  corporis 
admodum  longus  ").  Walter,  the  first  Abbot  of  the  new  foundation 
at  Waltham,  with  certain  of  his  brethren,  met  him  at  the  King^s 
court  at  Woodstock,  and  inquired  most  particularly  whether  they 
were  right  in  believing  that  the  bones  of  Harold  lay  at  Waltham 
(^  diligenter  sciscitari  studuit  utrum  revera  cineres  germani  sui  in 
suo,  ut  credebatur,  monasterio  servarentur ").  Gyrth  answered  in 
English  that  they  might  have  the  body  of  some  churl,  but  not  that 
of  Harold  ("  Anglice  respondit,  *  Busticum,'  ait,  *  quemlibet  habere 
potestis;  Haroldum  non  habetis* ").  He  even  went  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Cross  of  Waltham,  and,  being  shown  his  brother's 
tomb,  he  again  distinctly  affirmed  that  Harold  was  not  there 
("  oblique  illud  intuitus,  '  non,'  ait,  *  homo  scit ' — sic  enim  jurabat 
— 'non  hie  jacet  Haroldus'").  This  is  told  on  the  authority  of 
Michael,  Chamberlain  of  the  church  of  Waltham,  who  heard  Gyrth 
say  it  Here  we  find  Gyrth,  as  well  as  Harold,  living  to  an  age 
which  might  justify  the  chronology  of  Ivanhoe. 

Lastly,  the  savage  way  in  which  this  writer  attacks  William 
of  Malmesbury  (207)  is  worth  noticing.     He  remarks  how  the 
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"  fjEicundissimus  Meldonensis  Willelmus  "  professes  impartiality  in 
his  judgements  {"  promittit  se  medium  inter  obtrectantium  necnon 
et  commendantium  partes  incessurrun ").  But  mark  how  this 
impartial  writer  treats  Harold  (208)  ; 

"  Cfleterum  in  aliis  qu8B  de  meritis  Saroldi  vel  moribus,  prout 
animus  tulit  aut  fama  suggessit,  aureo  nonc^  nunc  vero  piceo  com- 
mentatus  est  stilo,  venalius  forte  exorbitaverit  a  tramite  veri,  in 
ipsum  vero  christum  Deum  [Dei?]  truculentius  deliquit  Tres 
enim  lanceas  in  ipsum  yiolentus  intensity  quibua  non  tam  illios 
personam  quam  ipsam  contigit  impeti  veritatem.  Dixit  enim  ictu 
sagittae  capite  vulnerato  oppetisse,  dixit  milit^m  qui  Regi  mortno 
femur  inciderat  ducis  censurd  victoris  ab  exercitu  puLsum,  rettulit 
a  matre  funus  regium  oblatd  pecuniS  a  triumphatore  Willelmo 
postulaturo,  sed  receptum  absque  pecunii,  apnd  Waltham  tumn- 
latum.  Sic  In  femur,  sic  in  caput,  sic  in  omne  bominis  oorpiu, 
lingua  licentius  debacchatur  oratoris  clanculo  scriptitantis  qnam 
militis  armata  manus  in  propatulo  dimicantis." 

Literary  controversy  was  at  least  as  bitter  in  the  thirteenth 
century  as  it  is  in  the  nineteenth.  But  in  contract  to  the  wicked 
monk  of  Malmesbury,  the  Biographer  gives  us  the  praises  of  another 
writer  who  left  the  question  of  Harold's  death  undecided;  "Tem- 
perantius  scripsit  hujus  ipsius  scriptoris  contemporaneus,  v^ers- 
bilis  admodum  abbas  Edelredus." 


NOTE  RR.  p.  513. 

Eadqtth  Swankeshals. 

Our  direct  notices  of  Harold's  mistress  Eadgyth  come  firom  the 
two  Waltham  writers,  who  plainly  describe  her  as  a  concubine;  w 
at  most  as  a  Danish  wife,  though  they  evidently  try  to  veil  her 
position  under  a  mist  of  words.  In  the  De  Inventione,  c  21,  ve 
read,  ^Flacuit  ....  mulierem  quam  ante  sumptum  Anglonun 
regimen  dilexerat,  Editham  cognomento  Swanneshals,  quod  Gallice 
Bonat  coUum  cygni,  secum  adducere,  quae  domini  Reg^s  quandoqoe 
cubicularia  secretiora  in  eo  signa  noverat  cseteris  ampltus,  ad 
ulteriora  intima  secretorum  admissa."  (With  the  ctihieularia  of 
this  writer  we  may  compare  the  words  of  Sir  John  Maundevile, 
c.  ix. ;  "  And  Abraham  had  another  son  Y^mael,  that  he  gat  npon 
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Agar  his  chambrere")  The  Biographer  of  Harold  (p.  210)  brings 
in  *'  quamdam  sagacis  animi  feminam  nomine  £ditham  ....  h»c 
enim  prsB  csBteris  femina  commodins  yidebatur  ad  hoc  destinanda, 
quse  inter  millia  mortuorom  ilHus  qnem  inquirebat  eo  quoque 
facilios  decemeret,  eo  quod  benevolentios  tractaret  exnvias,  quo 
eum  arctius  amaverat  et  plenius  noverat,  utpote  quam  thalami 
ipsius  secretis  liberius  interfuisse  oonstaret.'* 

A  mistress  of  Harold  (''queedam  concubina  Heraldi'')  is  men- 
tioned in  Domesday,  2,  as  holding  three  houses  at  Canterbury 
T.  R.  E.     See  Ellis,  i.  316 ;  ii.  81. 

An  Eadgyth  or  Eadgifu-^the  two  names  are  hopelessly  con- 
founded— of  the  Swan's  Neck,  "  Edgyve  Swanneshals,"  is  found  in 
the  Chronicle  of  John  of  Oxenedes,  p.  292  (cf.  Ellis,  ii.  81).  She 
is  spoken  of  in  the  driest  way,  without  reference  to  Harold  or  to 
anything  else,  in  a  list  of  benefactors  to  the  abbey  of  Saint  Benet 
of  Holm,  to  which  she  gave  Thurgarton  in  Norfolk  (cf.  Domesday, 
iL  2 16  a).  Along  with  her  are  found  the  names  of  Earl  Balph  and 
Balph  the  Staller,  who  are  carefully  distinguished  (see  above, 
p.  775)-  ^^  gi^  of  all  these,  and  of  many  other  persons,  were 
confirmed  by  King  Eadward  in  1046. 

John  of  Oxenedes  wrote  after  1292.  Hia  authority  therefore 
for  an  historical  te^i  is  worthless  ;  but  when  he  is  plainly  copying 
an  earlier  list  of  benefactors  without  any  special  object^  his  witness 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  contemporary. 

I  am  certainly  inclined  to  look  on  the  swan-necked  lady  of  the 
Waltham  story  as  the  same  with  the  swan-necked  lady  of  the  Saint 
Benet's  catalogue.  And  in  default  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we 
may  also  identify  her  with  Harold's  Canterbury  mistress.  Eadgyth 
was  clearly  a  Norfolk  woman  by  birth,  but  there  is  nothing  wonder- 
ful in  her  having  property  within  her  lover's  later  earldom.  But^  if 
she  was  a  benefactress  of  Saint  Benet's  in  or  before  1046,  she  was 
no  longer  young  in  1066.  That  is  to  say,  Harold's  connexion  with 
her  began  duriog  his  East- Anglian  government,  between  1045  and 
1053.  This  also  makes  it  likely  that  she  was  the  mother  of  all 
Harold's  children,  except  Wulf  and  Harold,  who  were  doubtless 
the  sons  of  Ealdgyth  (see  p.  510).  We  hear  nothing  of  any  earlier 
wife  of  Harold,  and  the  incidental  way  in  which  Harold's  sons  are 
first  mentioned  some  time  after  their  father'is  death,  feJls  in  with 
the  notion  of  their  illegitimacy. 
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Another  question  Ib  whether  Eadgyth  Swanneebals  is  the  saioe 
as  "  Eddeva  pulcra,"  "  faira,"  or  "  dives,**  who  appears  in  Domes- 
day as  h6ldiDg  lands  in  various  parts   of  En^and,  East-Anglia      1 
among  them.     Sharon  Turner  (Hist  Eng.  L  53)  makes  them  the 
same,  but  the  identity  is  disputed  by  Sir  Heniy  Ellis  (iL  79)  ai^ 
Lappenberg  (556).     Sir  H.  Ellis  further  identifies  £ddeva  Pulcni 
with  the  Lady  Ealdgyth.     This  last  does  not  seem  to  me  at  sD 
likely;  as  to  the  identification  of  Eddeva  Fulcra   with  £adgyth 
Swanneshals,  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  either  way.     There  it 
also  another  East-Anglian  Eadgyth,  ''Edied  qusBdam  libera  femina*' 
(Domesday,  ii.  286),  who  is  clearly  distinct  from  Eddeva  Fulcra, 
but  who  may  or  may  not  be  Eadgyth  Swanneshab.     And  I  cannot 
help  noticing  the  will  of  an  East-Anglian  lady  named  Wulfgyth 
(Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  106),  in  which  a  female  name,  which  is  evidently 
corrupt,  but  which  must  be  meant  for  Eadgyth  or  EsJdgyth,  comes 
into  dangerous  neighbourhood  with  the  name  of  Harold.    Walfgjth 
leaves  land  to  two  daughters  and  to  various  churches  ;  then  follows, 
"And  ic  ge-an  iBlgy^  minre  dehter  ¥8BS  landes  set  Certscere 
and  mi  Essetesforde  and  ^58bs  wuda  ¥e  ic  legde  ^rto;    and  10 
ge-an  Oodwine  eorle  and  Haralde  eorle  Fri^tunes."     I  cannot 
identify  these  places.     The  date   is    1046.     Is  it  possible    that 
Eadgyth   Swanneshals   was  Wulfgyth's   daughter,   and    that    ber 
mother's  bequest  formed  her  benefaction  to  Saint  Benet's  t 

As  to  the  relation  between  Harold  and  Eadgyth,  it  looks  very 
much  as  if  it  was  a  case  of  the  Danish  marriage.  Eadgyth  and 
Ealdgyth  very  likely  answered  to  the  two  iBlfgifns  in  the  life  of 
Cnut,  and  to  Sprota  and  Liutgardis  in  the  life  of  William  Long- 
sword.  Anyhow  the  connexion  was  ^'ante  sumptum  Anglonun 
regimen." 

There  are  one  or  two  other  passages  which  look  as  if  Harold's 
relations  with  women  were  known  to  be  a  weak  point  in  bis 
character,  in  opposition  to  the  good  example  set  in  this  respect  bj 
both  William  and  Tostig.  Thus  William  of  Poitiers  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  538)  calls  him  "luxurill  fcedus;"  Guy  (261)  calls  him  "pep- 
jurus  Rex  et  adulter,'*  where  however  the  union  of  the  two  charges 
makes  it  possible  that  "adulter"  is  meant  to  stigmatise  the  marriage 
contracted  with  Ealdgyth  by  one  who  was  betrothed  to  the  daughter 
of  William.  The  French  Biographer  of  Eadward,  in  one  of  bis 
great  revilings  of  Harold  (4460),  Bays  that  he 
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"  Qentilz  femmes  enbastardist ; 
Pur  aver  veut  manage.** 

The  former  line  may  refer  to  Eadgyth,  as  the  latter  clearly  implies 
a  political  marriage  with  Ealdgyth ;  but  the  passage  seems  to  have 
been  oddly  misunderstood  by  Knighton  (2339);  '^Nec  aliquam 
uxorem  ducere  voluit,  sed  vi  oppressit  filias  baronum  et  procerum  et 
militum  de  regno,  quod  ipsi  aegre  ferebant."  All  this  has  most 
likely  arisen  out  of  our  one  Eadgyth,  but  it  seems  to  point  to  her 
as  a  woman  of  position,  possibly  as  **  Eddeva  pulcra  et  dives." 


NOTE  SS.   p.  530. 

Thx  ^theliko  Eadoab. 

I  DO  not  know  that  there  is  any  direct  evidence  to  fix  the  age 

of  Eodgar.     I  have  not  come  across  any  distinct  statement  either 

as  to  the  time  of  his  birth  or  as  to  the  time  of  his  parents'  marriage. 

His  father  died  in  1057  ;  so  he  must  have  been  at  least  nine  years 

old  in  1066,  and  of  course  he  may  have  been  much  older.     We 

have  seen  several  passages  (see  p.  527)  where  he  is  spoken  of 

as  a  boy  (*'puer")  and  as  being  too  young  to  reign.     On  the 

other  hand  he  was  able  (see  Chron.  Wig.  in  anno)  to  exercise  a 

certain  will  of  his  own  with  regard  to  the  marriage  of  his  sister 

Margaret  in  1070.     He  was  alive,  but  old,  at  some  time  between 

1 106  and  1125,  when  William  of  Malmesbury  wrote  his  third  book. 

See  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy's  note,  iiL  251,  and  Ellis,  i.  409.     The  former 

date  is  forty-nine,  the  latter  sixty-eight,  years  after  Eadgar's  coming 

to  England.    We  have  therefore  no  certain  data  at  all ;  but,  on  the 

whole,  it  seems  most  likely  that,  though  young,  he  was  not  a  mere 

child,  at  the  time  of  his  election  in  October.    It  was  probably 

not  so  much  mere  lack  of  years,  as  his  incapacity,  his  foreign 

birth,  his  lack  of  the  technical  position  of  a  King^s  son,  which  shut 

him  out  in  January,  especially  when  put  into  competition  with  the 

overwhelming  merits  of  Harold.     In  October  he  had  no  competitor 

better  than  Eadwiiie.     Perhaps  those  who  spoke  of  him  as  a  mere 

chUd  were  deceived  by  the  ambiguous  description,  «<  Eadgar  eild,'' 

which  is  given  to  him  in  the  Chronicles,  and  by  which  he  was 

probably  known. 
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Hardyng  (flee  above,  p.  612)  makes  Harold  invest  Eadgar  with 
an  earldom.  Lappenberg  (532;  Thorpe,  ii.  274)  gives  him  the 
earldom  of  Oxford.  No  authority  is  quoted,  and  the  statement 
can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  known  position  of  Gyrth  (see 
vol.  IL  p.  566).  Indeed  the  evidence  is  against  £adgar's  holding 
any  earldom.  All  the  undoubted  Earls  are  scrupulously  called 
Earls  in  the  Chronicles;  Eadgar  is  always  either  ''cild"  or 
"  CB^eling." 

Our  reckoning  as  to  Eadgar's  age  is  further  perplexed  by  the 
appearance  of  a  person  described  as  ''Edgar  Adeling"  so  late 
as  1 1 58  and  1167.  See  Mag.  Rot.  Pip.  Northumberland,  in 
Hodgson's  History  of  Northumberland,,  part  iii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  3,  1 1. 
This  entry  gives  us  a  choice  of  three  difficulties,  any  one  of  which 
is  somewhat  alarming.  Either  the  person  so  called  is  £adgar  him- 
self, in  which  case,  like  Harold  and  Gyrth  in  the  legend,  he  must 
have  lived  to  the  age  of  no  at  the  very  least.  Or  it  19  a  son 
of  Eadgar ;  but  we  hear  nothing  of  any  wife,  mistr^s,  or  children 
of  his  ;  and  a  lawful  son  of  Eadgar  would,  like  Eadgar  him- 
self, have  stood  awkwardly  in  the  way  of  Henry  the  Second's 
claim  to  represent  the  Old-English  royal  house.  Failing  these 
two  unlikely  alternatives,  we  have  one  equally  unlikely,  that  some 
person  not  of  royal  descent  was  spoken  of  as  "  Adding." 


NOTE  TT.  p.  544. 
The  Submission  at  Bsrkhampstead. 

For  once  I  venture  to  set  aside  the  authority  of  the  ChronieJes. 
I  do  not  think  that  Eadwine  and  Morkere  could  have  been  at 
Berkhampstead.  Their  presence  there  is  asserted  by  the  Worcester 
Chronicle  and  also  by  Florence,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can 
be  reconciled  with  Florence's  own  account  of  their  movements  just 
before  (see  p.  S30).  They  are  not  mentioned  by  William  of 
Poitiers,  who  makes  them  submit  to  William  at  Barking  after  his 
coronation  (147,  148).  The  Archdeacon  is  capable  of  any  dis- 
regard of  chronology,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  have  cut  the  Beiic* 
hampstead  mission  into  two,  or  to  have  imagined  a  submission 
at  Barking  which  did  not  take  place.  A  submission  of  Eadwine 
and  Morkere  after  the  coronation  falls  in  much  better  with  the  rest 
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of  the  BtoTj  than  a  submission  before.  And  it  is  less  violent  to 
suppose  that  their  names  have  got  into  the  Chronicle  in  a  wrong 
place^a  process  which  the  likeness  of  the  names  Barking  and 
Berkhampstead  would  make  speciallj  easy — ^than  to  suppose  that 
the  story  in  William  of  Poitiers  is  an  invention  without  a  motive. 

Had  Stigand  a  share  in  the  submission  of  Beikhampstead  t 
William  of  Poitiers  specially  introduces  him  ;  indeed  he  is  the  only 
person  whom  he  mentions  by  name  (141);  but  he  brings  him  to 
Wallingford;  ''Adveniens  eodem  [Wallingford]  Stigandus,  pontifex 
metropolitanus,  manibus  ei  sese  dedit,  fidem  Sacramento  confirma- 
vit^  abrogans  Athelinum,  quem  leviter  elegerat."  But  the  whole 
story  is  a  model  of  geographical  confusion ;  Berkhampstead  is  not 
mentioned ;  the  request  of  the  English  that  William  will  accept  the 
Grown,  the  debate  on  the  question,  and  the  speech  of  Haimer  of 
Thenars,  are  all  placed  '^  statim  nt  Lundouia  conspectui  patebat." 
I  have  ventured  to  transfer  all  these  events  to  Berkhampstead, 
where  it  b  plain  from  Florence  and  the  Worcester  Chronicle  that 
the  chief  act  of  submission  took  place.  But  the  presence  or  absence 
of  Stigand  is  a  knotty  point.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle, 
nor  in  the  fuller  list  in  Florence,  which  seems  to  be  specially  meant 
as  a  complete  list  of  the  Bishops  present.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
the  only  person  named  by  William  of  Poitiers,  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  must  have  submitted  before  the  coronation.  Is  it  possible  that, 
when  submission  was  unavoidable,  he  was  the  first  to  submit,  and 
that  he  met  WiUiam  at  Wallingford  before  the  others  met  him 
at  Berkhampstead  9  The  two  English  writers  leave  Wallingford  out 
altogether,  but  William  must  have  crossed  the  Thames  somewhere, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  reject  William  of  Poitiers'  statement 
that  he  crossed  it  at  Wallingford. 

On  the  story  of  Wiggod  of  Wallingford  and  the  notices  of  him 
in  Domesday  and  elsewhere,  see  Appendix  C.  in  the  fourth  volume. 
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ABiKGDOir  Chrovioli,  its  aoooimt  of 

StAmfordbridflo,  p.  736. 
Adalbert^  Ardwiihop  of  Bremen,  509 ; 

his  visitatian  of  Scandinavia  644. 
Adela  of  Franoe,  wife  of  Baldwin  the 

fifth  of  Flanden,  84 ;  her  marriage 

contract  with   Richard    the  Third, 

657. 

Adel%  daughter  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, 11a,  667. 

Adelaide,  wife  of  Robert  of  Geroy,  184. 

Adeliza,  daughter  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, 66$. 

AdvocaHo,  rights  o(  194. 

.AH^ifn,  daughter  of  Oodwine,  probably 
accompanied  Harold  to  Nonnandy, 
322,  710;  promised  to  a  Nonnan 
noble,  228. 

^^Syva,  representation  of  in  the  Ta- 
708 ;  whether  Haro]d*s  sister 

710. 
son  of  ./llthelred.  Us  murder 
made  a  ohaive  against  England,  283. 

JBMtndi,  King,  his  alleged  translation  of 

JEMtM  cKf  Lincoln,  Us  femily  con- 
nexions, 778 ;  Us  children,  780. 

iElfrio  of  Gelling,  killed  at  Senlac, 
427. 

iEUHo  of  Gloucestershire,  dealings  of 
Harold  with  his  Umds,  634* 

JElfirtan,  Staller,  51. 

SSMa,  Abbot  of  New  Minster,  killed 
at  Senlac,  428,  500;  his  place  in 
the  batUe,  475 ;  finding  of  his  body, 

f>09»  744. 
iEMg  of  Hampshire,  notice  of  his 

Isnds,  743. 
.fflfirQld,  Abbot  of  Saint  B«net*8,  his 

naval  diai^  729. 
M6  and  Gissa  take  Anderid%  404. 


.^Zsop,  Fables  o(  represented  in  the 

Tapestiy,  571. 
.£thelm«r  of  Malmeebuiy,  h^B  attempt 

to  fly,  72. 
.^Sthelrio  of  Kelvedon,  hia  naval  services 

and  death,  728. 
iBtheLric,  Childmasterof  Waltham,  seeks 

fer  the  body  of  Harold,  5x0-513. 
^thelsige.  Abbot  of  Ramsey,  "^  vision 

and  message  to  Harold,  360. 
.^4thelwi|^  Abbot  of  Eveeluun,  his  fevour 

with  Harold,  55;  his  uncle  dies  at 

Stamferdbridge,  362. 
Agatha,  daughter  of  William  the  Con- 
quers, 668. 
Aghrim,  battle  of,  compared  with  Senlac, 

773. 
Agnes  of  Poitiers,  mother  of  EEenry  the 

Fourth,  3IO- 
Alan  Feigant,  Count  of  Britanny,  joins 

William,  3x5;  commands  the  Bretons 

&c.  at  Senlac,  459. 
Alan  of  Lincdn,  notices  o^  778-780. 
Aldby,  its  culy  histoiy,  355 ;  occupied 

by  Harold  Hardrada,  356,  737. 
Alerander  the  Second,  Pope,  approves 

William's  enteiprise,  3x8.322. 
Alexander  the  l^iid,  Popei,  canonises 

Fadward,  33. 
AHbnso,  King  of  Gallicia,  gives  Wil- 
liam a  horse,  457. 
Ambrikes,  fertifications  and  siege  of^ 

166-169. 
Amyot,  Mr.,  on  the  Bayeux  Tapestry, 

5^7»  5^8. 
Anderida,  its  rite  fixed  at  Pevensey, 

403 ;  taking  o^  by  iBUe  and  C3ss% 

404.   SeePeoeiwey. 
Angers,  betrayed  to  Fulk  Bechln,  3x6. 
Anglo-SfUDimm,  use  of  the  word,  44. 
Anjou,  leagued  with  France  against 

Nonnandy,  113;  passes  to  the  House 

of  Gatinois,  180. 
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Anne    of   RussUy    mMTies    Heniy  of 

France,  178. 
Anselm  (^afterwards  Archbishop  of  Can- 

terbuiy),  appointed  Abbot  of  Bee, 

no. 
Ansgar,  Staller  imd^  Harold,  51 ;  com* 

mands    the    men    of  London,   427 ; 

wounded  at  Senlac,  500 ;  comes  back 

to  London,  524  ;  faiB  alleged  dealings 

with  William,  545,  546 ;  notices  of  in 

Domesday,  742. 
Apses  in  Knglish  chmx^es,  36. 
Apulia^   exploits   of  the  Normans  in, 

268. 
Archdeacons,  doings  o^  27  a. 
Archers,    first    mention    of    in    Nor- 

''^''^^y>   1 75 )  rarity  of  in  England, 

473. 
Arnold  of  Ardres,  joins  WiDiam,  314 ; 

notices  of  his  lands,  725. 

Arnold  of  Escalfoy,  his  rebellion,  banish- 
ment, and  death,  T84. 

Amul^  Count  of  Flanders,  robs  the 
relics  of  Saint  Valery,  393. 

Arques,  history  and  description  of,  lai- 
1 24  ;  occupied  by  Duke  William,  121; 
Counts  and  Viscounts  of,  122;  re- 
covered by  Count  William,  1 25  ;  siege 
and  taking  of,  127-140. 

Assemblies,  primary,  56 ;  constitution  of 
in  Normandy,  289-291. 

Avesgaud,  Bishop  of  Le  Mans,  his 
disputes  with  Herbert  Wake-Dog, 
191. 

AvuncuiiUf  use  of  the  word,  774. 

Axe,  use  of,  473,  765. 

Ajbo,  Marquess  of  Este,  marries  Ger- 
sendis  of  Maine,  197. 


B. 

Baldric,  Abboty  his  verses  to  Abbess 
Cecily,  670. 

Baldwin  the  Bearded  of  Flanders,  his 
marriages,  656. 

Baldwin  the  Fifth  of  Flanders,  his 
histoiy,  83;  his  regency  in  France, 
84, 1 79 ;  forbidden  to  give  his  daughter 
to  William,  90 ;  brings  her  to  £u, 
92  ;  William*s  negotiations  with  him, 

3131  718. 

Bath  and  WeDs,  right  of  its  Bishops  at 
the  King*8  coronation,  627. 

Battle  Abbey,  its  exemptions,  763. 

Battle-flats,  at  Stamfordbridge,  357. 

Bayeux,  hospital  at,  107  ;  pr^ble  place 
of  Harold  s  oath,  241,  696 ;  men  of, 
their  place  at  Senlac,  462. 

Beaurain,  place  of  Harold*s  imprison- 
ment, 224. 


Bee,  lands  of,  rtkvuged  by  Willism,  loy, 

Ansehn  appointed  AbLot,  110. 
Berengar   of  Tours,   of^rased  bj  Ij&- 

franc,  105. 
Berkhampstead,  William  reaches,  544; 

reccdvea  the  submiasioD  of  Em^w  acJ 

others  at^  547,  794. 
Bernard  of  Newmazcb,  his  setUemestii 

Brecknock,  133. 
Berry,  fornoB  of  the  name,  147. 
Biographer  of  £adward,  end  of  his  w«i 

31 ;  his  account  of  Eadward's  bwjw* 

to  Hardd,  584 ;  his  aUnaion  to  SOrnr 

fordbridge,  739. 
Biographer   of  Harold,  his  aococnt  d 

Harold's  escape,   787  ;  his  attack  « 

William  of  3(iahne8bury,  789. 
Biogn^er    of    Olaf  Tryggvessoi,  ki 

account  of  Harold's  escape,  7S6. 
Biota,  daughter  erf  Herbert  Wake-Dog, 

marries  Walter  of  Mantes,  193;  ^ 

rights  on  the  county  aawrted,  200; 

her  death,  208. 
Bishops,  conduct  of  at  the  electwa  rf 

Eadgar  527,  538. 
Blaauw,  Mr.,  his  ai^guments  agamaai- 

Stapleton,  652. 
Bond4,   Staller  under  Harold,  51;  a 

command   at    Stamibrdbridge,  s^i; 

whether  present  at  Senlac,  427.^^^ 
Boniface,  Marquess  of  Tuscany,  p"""*'*" 

MaurOius,  100. 
Bonneville,    alleged   jdaoe  of  Hiroui 

oath,  241,  696. 
Bosham,  HartM  sets  sail  at,  22a. 
Bouet,  M.,  his  work  on  Saint  Stepbeni 

at  Caen,  107. 
Bourses.     See  Berry. 
Brand,   Abbot   of  Peterfooioa^  «»* 

firmed  by  Eadgar,  539. 
Brecknock,  castle  and  pnary  of,  i^^ 
Breme,  killed  at  Senlac,  437,  743. 
Bretecdl,  foundation  of  the  cai^  i^J' 
Bretons,  Norman  description  of,  231; 

hugely  join  William,  314;  their  |il*c« 

in  the  army  at  SenUo,  459 ;  drifts 

back  in  the  first  attadc,  480. 
:Mdge,  defence  of,  at  Stamfoidbridge, 

Broken  Tower,  WiUiamV  sickneM  ^ 

539. 
Bromton,  his  account  of  Harolds  to* 

cession,  589. 
Bruce,  Dr^  on  the  Bayeux  l^^iestiyf 

569,  570,  687. 
Brut    y    Tywytogion,    its    aooouni  w 

Harold^s  accession,  61 3. 
Buonaparte,  Napoleon,  his  treatment  0^ 

the  Bayeux  Tapestzy,  566. 
Bussest  use  <^  the  word,  740. 
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C. 

CadiJoiis  of  Lnooa,  AntiprnM/  318. 

Caen,  foimdAtkm  of  the  abbm  at,  107- 
109 ;  itftte  o^  under  William,  172  ; 
Synod  of,  in  106 1,  185  ;  oonsocra- 
tion  of  the  ohuich  of  the  Trinity  at, 

385. 
Cambridge,  use  of  the  name,  426. 

Oanonintion,  popular,  cases  o^,  30. 

Canterbury,  submits  to  William,  538. 

Cardinals,  opponition  among,  to  William*8 
enterprise,  320. 

Caudebeo,  oiigia  of  the  name,  1 26. 

Cecily,  daughter  of  William,  112;  her 
dedication,  385,  667. 

Cenomanni,  their  ancient  history,  186. 

Charles  the  Fifth,  of  France,  his  corona- 
tion office,  628. 

Cherbourg,  hospital  at,  107. 

Chestor,  EaldgQ^th  sent  to,  510,  524; 
legend  of  Harold's  penance  and  death 
•t,  515,  785. 

Chinon,  Geoftey  the  Bearded  Im- 
prisoned at,  316. 

Chronicles,  English,  their  account  of 
Harold's  accession,  583,  600,  617. 

Old,  use  of  the  title,  548. 

Ci»alpinui,  use  of  the  word,  306. 

Cleveland,  ravaged  by  Harold  Hardrada» 

343. 
Club,  use  of,  766. 

Cnut,  effect  of  his  example  on  William, 

549- 
Calwi,  use  of  the  word,  662. 

Coleswegen,  his  fiunily  oonnezioiis,  779. 

Comet  c?  1066,  71 ;  foreign  accounts  of, 
645-649;  its  represe^ation  in  the 
Tapestey,  650. 

Commendare,  use  of  the  word,  585. 

Communion  in  both  kinds,  271. 

CompaUr,  use  of  the  word,  777. 

Conan  of  Britanny,  his  relations  to  Wil- 
liam, 230,  231 ;  challenges  William, 
232;  besieges  Dd,  234;  his  flight, 
238 ;  surre^lers  Dinan,  240 ;  his  war 
with  Anjou,  316 ;  his  death  attributed 
to  WilUam,  317  ;  various  accounts  of 
his  death,  726-728. 

Ooningsbuigh,  itshistoiT,  60. 

CoDstuice,  dat^ter  of  WilHun,  667. 

Comey,  Mr.  Bolton,  on  the  Bayeux 
^'W^Mtiy,  568,  709 ;  his  vceount  of 
Mfgyvtk,  700. 

Coronation  office,  of  ^thelred,  627 ; 
English,  oc^ed  in  France,  628. 

Coutances,  men  o^  their  place  at  Senlac, 
461. 

Crown,  various  forms  of^  635  ;  new-made 
for  William's  coronation,  557. 


Crusade,  first  preached  against  England, 

281,285. 
Curfew,  origin  of,  185. 

D. 

Danes,  alleged  presence  oi  at  Senlac, 

759- 
David,  Count  of  Maine.    See  Hugh. 

Defensor,  legend  of,  187. 

De  Invenlione,  author  of,  his  account  of 
Harold's  burial,  781-784. 

De  la  Rue,  Abb^,  on  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry,  566. 

Derventio.    See  Aldhy. 

Deville,  M.,  his  History  of  Arques,  124. 

Dinan,  besieged  and  taken  by  William, 
239-240 ;  representation  of  the  siege 
in  the  Tapestry,  7x2. 

Dive,  description  of,  386 ;  delay  of  the 
N<^man  fleet  at,  387. 

Dol,  held  for  William,  233 ;  history  and 
description  of,  233-237 ;  relieved  by 
Willijmi,  238 ;  William's  second  siege 
of,  241 ;  representation  of  in  ^e 
Tapestiy,  711. 

Domfront^  southern  outpost  of  Nor- 
mandy, 165. 

Domicellutf  use  of  the  word,  258. 

Dover,  castle  of,  founded  by  Harold, 
534 ;  surrender  and  burning  of  the 
town,  536-538  ;  alleged  stipulations 
about^  in  Harold's  oaSi,  698. 

Dragon,  ensign  of  Weesex,  474,  499; 
ouier  instances  of  its  use,  766. 

Durham,  right  of  its  Bii^<^  at  the 
King's  coronation,  627. 

Dux  Anglorum,  title  ai,  226. 

E. 

Eadgar  .^Itheling,  not  entitled  to  a  con- . 
stitutional  preference,  7 ;  diosen  King, 
526 ;  not  crowned,  but  acts  as  King, 
529  ;  subnuts  to  William,  547  ;  first 
mention  of  his  rights,  608 ;  growth  of 
the  doctrine,  609-612  ;  statements  as 
to  his  age,  793;  as  to  his  earldom, 

794- 
Eadgar,  Staller,  51. 

Sadgyth,  wife  oS  Eadward  the  Confessor, 
in  attendance  at  his  death-bed,  9, 
576 ;  commended  to  Harold  by  Ead- 
ward, 13 ;  retires  to  Winchester,  66  ; 
her  policy  towards  WiUiam,  540 ;  her 
warnings  to  the  English,  578;  her 
relations  to  Harold,  Tostig,  and  WU- 
Uam,  640,  641. 

Eadgn^  Swanneshals,  finds  Harold's 
b<3ry,  513  ;  notices  of,  790 ;  probaWy 
mower  of  Harold's  children,  701*^ 
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Eadmer,  his  account  of  HarolJ^s  aooes* 
sdon,  5^^' 

Eadnoth,  Staller  under  Harold,  51. 

Eadnoth  of  Hampshire,  notice  of  his 
land,  743. 

Eadric,  captain  of  Eadward^s  ship,  729. 

Eadric  the  Deacon,  killed  at  Senlaq, 
429*  500,  743. 

Eadward  the  Ckmfessor,  importance  of 
his  dying  recommendAtion,  8,  599 ;  his 
last  sickness,  9,  575 ;  his  vision,  16, 1 7, 
57^>  577  >  names  Harold  as  his  suc- 
cessor, 13 ;  his  last  wishes,  13, 14 ;  his 
death,  15  ;  spirit  of  his  last  acts,  16 ; 
his  panegyric  in  the  Chronide,  17 ;  his 
burial,  27-39 ;  general  sorrow  at  his 
death,  29 ;  miracles  at  his  tomb,  30 ; 
his  canonization  and  first  transhbtion, 
33 ;  his  festival,  34;  his  second  transla* 
tion,  34-37;  histoiy  of  his  shrine, 
38-40 ;  boCTi  at  Islip,  61 ;  presented 
at  My,  61 ;  appears  to  Abbot  ^thel- 
sige,  360;  different  versions  of  hia 
alleged  bequest  to  William,  677-695  ; 
spoken  of  as  Dominiu  by  William, 

£adwig  of  Hampshire,  notice  of  his 
land,  743. 

Eadwine,  son  of  .£l%ar,  continued 
in  his  earidom  by  Harold,  48 ; 
drives  Tostig  from  Lindesey,  327; 
his  inaction  during  the  voyage  of 
Harold  Hardrada,  348;  his  defeat 
at  Fulfbrd,  352 ;  confounded  with 
Waltheof  by  Snorro,  ib, ;  keeps  back 
from  Harolas  southern  march,  423  ; 
reaches  London,  524 ;  his  designs 
on  the  Crown,  526;  accepts  the 
election  of  Eadgar,  527 ;  again  with- 
draws his  forces,  530;  date  of  his 
submission^  794. 

Ealdg3rth,  dftu^ior  of  .^n%ar,  her  mar* 
rii^  with  Harold,  63 ;  question  of 
its  validity,  62  ;  of  its  date,  638-640 ; 
sent  to  Chester,  510,  524. 

Ealdred,  Abbot  dT  Abingdon,  ^pointed 
by  Harold,  67. 

Ealdred,  Archbishop  of  York,  crowns 
Harold,  41,  620-622  ;  plunder  of  the 
Norwegians  said  to  have  been  left 
with  him,  425  ;  supports  the  election 
of  Eadgar,  528 ;  submits  to  William, 
547;  crowns  Willijun,  557-561. 

Eddeva  pulcra,  whether  the  same  as 
Eadgyth  Swanneshals,  792. 

Edgar  Adeling,  notice  of,  794. 

Edmund  of  Lancaster,  his  share  in  the 
translation  of  the  Confessor,  37. 

Edward  the  flnty  his  name,  35;  his 
share  in  the  transUition  of  the  Con- 


'  fessoir,  37 ;  his  tomb,  39 ;  his  body  ss 
Walthjutn,  520. 

Election,  eC^^uustical,  of  the  King,  627. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Harold  HardnUa, 
uumes  with  him  in  the  fleet,  342. 

Ely,  affairs  o^  at  HarokTa  aocetaitii, 
641-644. 

England,  left  withoat  oonttnental  alli», 
182 ;  not  concerned  In  Harold's  <atk, 
254;  ecdesiaBtiGal  independenoe  oC 
285. 

English,  ni^t  before  the  battle  bov 
spent  by,  452-455,  760  ;  tlieir  am? 
and  weapons  at  Senlac,  471-47^, 
765;  not  indined  to  salnnit  on  tb« 
loss  of  the  battle^  5^3 ;  their  haint 
of  fighting  on  foot,  764  ;  statemakU 
of  their  numbers  at  Senlac,  752. 

Erling,  Eari  of  Orkney.     See  I^aul. 

Eu,  William  Mid  Matilda  married  si, 
93;  castle  and  church  o^  116,  117; 
taken  by  WiDiam,  119;  meeUng  U 
William  and  Harcdd  at,  226. 

Eustace  of  Boulogne,  ezoommiuucatai 
hv  the  Council  of  Rheiini%  89  ;  josas 
William,  314;  his  {dace  at  Ssilae, 
461 ;  suggests  retreat  to  WHUaiB. 
482,  502 ;  his  ezplcots  in  the  batde, 
486,  768 ;  his  share  in  the  death  d 
Harold,  498. 

Evreuz,  angers  from,  at  Senlac,  462. 

Eystein  Orre,  killed  at  Stam&rdbridgc^ 
368. 

F. 

Fighting  Man,  Harold's  standard,  766. 
Fire,  at  William*s  coronation,  560. 
Flanders,   descent    and    power    of  its 

Counts,  81;  character  of  its  peofde, 

8  2  ;  question  of  their  share  in  Hoiry^s 

invasion   of  Normandy,    146 ;   join 

William  as  vdunteeis,  313. 
Fleet,  English,  its  operations  in  1066^ 

728-730. 
Fleet,  Norman,  building  o^  in  1066, 379. 
Flight,  feigned,  instances  at,  488;  at 

Senlac»  mffer^it  accounts  o^  767. 
Florence  of  Worcester,  his  witneas  to 

Harold*s  death,  517;  his  aoooimt  of 

Harold*s  accession,  581,  600. 
Fordun,  John,  his  theory  of  colneti^ 

650. 
Forest-laws,  alleged  enfijroement  o^  by 

Harold,  632. 
France,  Norman  rebds  sumxuied  by, 

113;  hatred  o^  towards  Nonnandy, 

140. 
Francif  name  applied  to  the  Nonnaiis, 

495- 
Franks,  Greek  proverb  about,  310. 
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Frecnl^  Biahop  of  Lisieax,  571. 
Frederick,  not  a  boh  of  Qeibod  and 

Matilda,  653. 
Frithrio,  Abbot  of  Saint  Albania,  legend 

<rf»  555. 
Fulbert,    Bishop  of  Chartree,   exoom* 

municates  Herbert  Wake-Dog,  191. 

Fulfbrd,  battle  of,  351. 

Fulk  the  Lame,  his  contribution  of  shipa, 
380. 

Folk  Nenra,  Count  of  Anion,  his  deal- 
ings with  Herbert  Wake-Dog,  192, 

Fulk  Beohin,  suooeeds  to  Tours,  180; 

imprisons  his  brother  Geoffirey,  316. 
Fyrdf  difficulty  of  keeping  under  arms, 

337- 

G. 

Gate  Hehndey,  357,  370. 

Gatinois,  Counts  o^  succeed  to  Anjou, 
180. 

Geoffirey  the  Bearded,  succeeds  to  Anjou, 
180 ;  allied  with  Conan  against  Wil- 
liam, 231;  betrayed  to  his  brother 
Fulk,  316. 

Geoffirey  of  Chaumont,  joins  William, 

315. 
Geoffiney,  Bishop  of  Coutances,  exhorts 

the  Normans  before  the  battle,  453 ; 

his  part  in  William*8  coronation,  559. 

Geoffirer  Martel,  his  jealousy  of  Nor- 
mandy, 141;  question  of  his  share 
in  Heiuy's  invasion,  144 ;  France  and 
Normandy  allied  against  him,  164; 
his  war  with  Williimi  at  Ambri^rco, 
166-169 ;  joins  Henry*8  last  invasion 
of  Normandy,  170;  his  death,  180; 
his  dealings  with  Kshop  Gervase, 
194-196 ;  occupies  Le  Mans,  195. 

Geoffi^  of  Mayenne,  167 ;  does  homage 
to  William,  169;  defends  Le  Mans 
affainst  William,  203;  holds  out  at 
Mayenne,  209 ;  not  mentioned  at  the 
siege,  212. 

Geoffiey,  son  of  Thuicytel,  at  the  siege 
of  Araues,  132. 

GiMgraphy ,  Haaidcal,  use  of,  by  medisval 
writers,  145. 

Gerald  the  Seneschal,  his  contribution 
of  ships,  380. 

Gert)od,  first  husband  of  Matilda>  86, 

GeriKKl,  son  of  Matilda,  86,  654 ;  joins 
William,  313,  653. 

Genendis,  daushter  of  Herbert  Wake- 
Dog,  divoroeabyTheobald  of  Chartres, 
89,  90;  her  marriages  and  descend- 
ants, 197 ;  her  relation  to  the  younger 
Herbert,  675* 
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Gervase^  Bishop  of  Le  Mans,  103 ;  im- 
prisoned by  Geoffirey  Martel,  195; 
translated  to  Bheims,  196. 

Gervase  of  Tilbuiy,  his  legend  of  Harold 
and  William,  704. 

Gilbert  of  Ghent,  joins  WilliMn,  313. 

Gilbert,  Archdeacon  of  Lisieuz,  Wil- 
liam*s  ambassador  to  Pope  Alexander, 
318. 

Gflbert,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  eraminea 
the  body  of  Eadward,  31. 

Gisa,  Bish<^  of  WeUs,  Harold's  writ  in 
his  fikvour,  54. 

Godred  of  Iceland,  joins  Harold  Hard- 
rada^  347 ;  esci4>es  from  Stamfind- 
bridge  and  reigns  in  Man,  373. 

Ckxlric  the  Dapifer,  774. 

Godric  the  Sherifi^  killed  at  Seolao,  428, 

500,  743- 
Godwine,  Eari,  his  alleged  confirmation 

of  the  devise  to  William,  678,  684 ; 

Waoe's  legend  of  his  return,  686. 
Grodwine    of  Hampshire,    dealings   of 

Harold  with  his  land,  634. 
Godwine,   unde  of  Balf^  of  Wader, 

774. 

GosceUn  of  Winchester,  legend  o^  694. 

Green,  Mrs.,  on  the  nrohibition  of 
William's  marriaffe,  659 ;  on  Wil- 
liam^s  daughters,  669. 

Gregory  the  Seventh,  Pope.  See  EUde- 
hrand, 

Grentebridge.    See  Cambridge, 

G'llbert  of  Hugleville,  132. 

Gundrada,  daughter  ot*  Geri>od  and 
Matilda,  86  ;  her  tomb,  87,  651-653. 

Gundulf,  Kshop  of  Bochestor,  eyamjnee 
the  body  of  £adward,  32. 

Gumey,  Mr.  Hudson,  on  the  Bayeux 
TapestiT,  567. 

Guthmunq,  detains  the  lands  of  Ely,  69. 

Guy,  Bishop  of  Amiens,  136, 146 ;  value 
of  his  poem,  378 ;  lus  account  of 
Harold's  death,  771. 

Guy.  Count  of  Ponthieu,  succeeds  to  the 
county,  136 ;  joins  in  the  invasion 
of  Normandy,  144 ;  does  homage  to 
William,  157 ;  immisons  Harold,  224. 

Guy-Geoffiiey.  See  WUliam  the  Eighth 
of  Aqwitaine, 

Gyrd,  his  dream,  344. 

Gyrth,  son  of  Godwine,  in  command 
at  Stamfordlnridge,  361 ;  restrains 
Harold's  wrath  at  William's  mes- 
senger, 434 ;  his  advice  to  Harold, 
435-437;  his  alleged  diqnites  and 
dialogues  with  Harold,  449,  469 ;  his 
answer  to  William's  last  message,  450 ; 
restores  the  spirit  of  the  army,  452  ; 
his  place  in  the  battie,  475  ;  unhones 
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Willkm,  483;  kiUedbyWiUwun,  484; 
his  chaincter  in  the  Norman  story, 
747,  759  ;  accounts  of  hisdeatli,  769  ; 
legend  of  his  escape,  780. 
Gytha,  widow  of  Godwine,  asks  for 
Harold's  body,  511. 


H. 

ffcereditario  jure,  use  of  the  words,  693. 

Haimer,  Viscount  of  Thouars,  joins 
William,  315  ;  his  speech  on  Telham, 
457  ;  coxmsels  William  to  accept  the 
CSrown,  551. 

Hakon,  son  of  Swegen,  said  to  have 
been  given  as  a  hostage  to  William, 
219,  683^686  ;  probably  accompanies 
Harold  to  Normandy,  22a  ;  whether 
present  at  Senlac,  475. 

Halls,  ancient  arrangement  of,  259. 

Hanno,  Archbishop  of  Ebln,  309. 

Hansward,  title  unknown  in  London, 
742. 

Harding,  John,  his  account  of  Harold^s 
election,  61  a. 

Harold,  Staller,  51. 

Harold  Hardrada,  makes  peace  with 
Swegen  of  Denmark,  329 ;  different 
stories  of  his  invasion,  330 ;  receives 
Tostig,  332 ;  determines  to  invade 
England,  334 ;  character  of  his  govern* 
Vicat,  335 ;  designs  to  reign  in  Eng- 
land, 341 ;  his  wives  and  children, 
342 ;  his  treasures,  ih, ;  his  voyage, 
342-345  ;  his  decisive  charge  at  Ful- 
vitA,  352  ;  received  as  King  at  York, 
353;  moves  to  Stamfordbriige,  354; 
legend  of  his  fieJl  from  his  horse,  365  ; 
his  death  at  Stamfordbridge,  367, 
373 ;  said  to  have  been  buried  in 
Norway,  374 ;  various  aocoimts  of  his 
voyage,  721-724. 

Harold,  son  of  Godwine,  in  attendance 
at  Eadward's  death-bed,  9,  576,  586 ; 
named  as  his  successor  by  £adward, 
13 ;  elected  King  by  Uie  Witan, 
18-20;  accepts  the  Crown,  25;  his 
coronation,  41-46;  keeps  Wessex  in 
his  own  hands,  48-50 ;  character  of 
his  govemmens  50--53»  630-633; 
Norman  calumnies,  50;  his  military 
preparations,  53 ;  his  coinage,  53, 634 ; 
his  relations  to  tiie  Ghureh,  53-55; 
his  friendship  for  Wulfrtan,  55 ;  re- 
fusal to  acknowledge  him  in  North- 
humberiand,  57,  58  ;  wins  over  the 
maiecontents,  59-63,  636;  his  mar- 
riage with  Eaidgy^,  63,  63S ;  his 
Easter  feast,  64;  his  ecclesiastical 
appointments,   67-69 ;    his    oath   to 


WilUam,  "^"^  I  date  of  hia  first  yywuss 
to   France,    iSi,     182  ;    his  reUiiaiti 
to  Will 'am,    217;    different  venkni 
of  his  visit  to  ^onnjuidy,  219-222, 
678-691  ;  wrecked    on    the  ooa?t  d 
Nonniyidv,  222,  223  ;  impriftoned  by 
Guy  of  PonthieUy    2  24 ;    releaised  st 
William's  demand,  226  ;  his  rec^oo 
at  Rouen,  226-230;  reoeires  knigbt 
hood  frx>m  William,   228  ;  joins  Wi- 
liam*siniutdi  into  JBritanny,  234,  711, 
712;  saves  the  drowning-  soldiers,  23; ; 
jcins  in  the  inarch  to   Dinam,  339; 
different  statements    cft  Ids   oath  to 
William,  241-246,  696-706;  reierM 
to  England,    243;     the     oath    takes 
under    compulsion,     247,     248;    ite 
probable    nature,     248,      249,     704; 
moral  aspect  of  the  case,    250-254; 
his  answer  to  William's   fiz«t   zoeft- 
sage,   263 ;  his  alignment  as  to  t]w 
oath,  264 ;  its  aspect  as  refHieeenied 
by    William,     280 ;     condemned    st 
Rome  without  a  hearing,   3'9 »  1^ 
preparations  for  the  defence  c^  £nf> 
land,   326,   336,    337;    disbands  hii 
army  and  returns  to   London,  339, 
340,  391 ;  inarches  to  the  North,  358- 
364*  730 ;  legend  of  his  sickneati,  359- 
361  ;    passes    through    York,    364 ; 
legend  of  his  meeting  with    Harokl 
Hardrada,  366  ;  his  dealings  with  dte 
defeated   Northmen,   376  ;  hears  the 
news  of  William's  hinding,  377,  418- 
421  ;  sends  spies  to  William's  camp 
at  the  Dive,  390;  his  march  from 
York,  422 ;  charge  of  avarice  against 
him,  424,  632  ;  reaches  London,  429 ; 
his  last  visit  to  Waltham,  430-432 ; 
his    indignation    at  the  measaige  of 
Hugh  Margot,  433 ;  his  answer  and 
challenge  to  Williun,  434  ;  refuses  to 
ravage  the  land,  438  ;  marches  fnm 
London,  439 ;  his  tactics,  440-447 ; 
encamps  on  SenhMS,  443  ;  stmy  of  his 
disputes  and  diidogues  wiUi  Gyrth, 
449,  469.  759;  refuses  William's  dial- 
lenge,  450;  his  speech  to  his  army, 
468 ;  his  place  in  Uie  battle,  475  ;  his 
personal  exploits,  492  ;  his  wound  and 
death,  497-490  ;  e^ect  of  his  death, 
503 ;  finding  of  his  body,  509-513 ;  his 
first  burial  at  Hastings,  513 ;  legend 
of  his  escape,    514-517*    7^5-7^9; 
his   burial    at   Wal^un,    517-5191 
781-785;    his    fears   at    EadwimTi 
prophecy,    577;    lawfulness    of    his 
accession,  578,  626 ;  histooy  of  the 
charges  against  him,  579;  loorence's 
account  of  his  accession,  581 ;  witness 
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of  the  Chroniclera,  583 ;  evidence  for 
Eadwurd's  bequest  of  the  Crown  to 
^^^f  5^4-S^7»  599 ;  evidence  of  Nor- 
man and  oth^  writers,  590-599; 
evidence  for  his  election,  600,  615 ; 
origin  of  the  Norman  statements, 
614;  evidence  for  his  consecration, 
617-630;  crowned  by  Ealdred,  620- 
622;  crowned  at  Westminster,  62a- 
626 ;  chai^  against  him  of  occupation 
of  lands,  633 ;  his  crown,  635  ;  his 
alleged  mission  fix)m  Eadward  to  Wil- 
Ham,  679 ;  his  alleged  journey  to 
bring  back  the  hostages,  683  688 ; 
representation  of  his  return  in  the 
Tapestry,  687 ;  his  homage  to  Wil- 
1^^>  704 1  probable  date  of  the  oath, 
706,  707 ;  accounts  of  the  embassies 
between  him  and  William,  713-715  ; 
his  alleged  ravages  in  Sussex,  741 ; 
dates  01  his  movements  after  Stam- 
fordbridge,  745;  accounts  oS  the 
messages  between  him  and  William, 
746-752;  his  alleged  rashness,  754; 
different  versions  of  the  miraculous 
warning,  755  ;  time  and  details  of  his 
death,  771 ;  his  relations  with  Eadgyth 
Swanneshals,  790. 

Hastings,  William  marches  to,  409 ;  its 
early  history,  410 ;  foundation  of  the 
castle,  41 1 ;  William  goes  back  to, 
532  ;  evidence  for  Hartud's  burial  at, 
78a. 

Hayl^,  Mr.,  on  the  place  of  William's 
landing;  407;  on  Harold's  alleged 
ravages,  741. 

Heathland.    See  Tdham, 

Hellas,  son  of  John  of  La  Fl^che,  ip8. 

Henry  the  Fourth,  Emperor;  deposition 
of,  275 ;  his  minority,  308 ;  his  rela- 
tions towards  William,  310. 

Henry  the  First  of  England,  fourth  son 
of  WilUam  the  Conqueror,  112 ;  his 
alleged  translation  of  .^Isop,  572. 

Henry  the  Second  of  England,  his  feudal 
scruple  at  Toulouse,  131 ;  his  relation 
to  the  Old-English  Kings,  573,  597; 
foretold  in  the  pn^hecy  of  Eadwiod, 

57^- 

Henry  the  Tldrd  of  England,  his  like- 
ness to  and  reverence  for  the  Ccmfossor, 
34 ;  rebuilds  Westminster  Abbey,  35  ; 
his  share  in  Eadward's  translation, 
37 ;  his  tomb,  39. 

Henry  the  Fifth  oi  En^^and,  value  set 
by  him  on  Nonnandy,  114. 

Henzy  the  Eighth  of  England,  removes 
the  body  <^  the  Confessor,  39 ;  his 
election  and  coronation,  627. 

Heniy  the   First  of  France,  supports 


rebellions  in  Normandy,  X13-116; 
receives  William  Busao,  119;  helps 
William  of  Arques,  130, 136 ;  leogues 
with  Greofi^  of  Anjou  and  other 
princes,  141,  142  ;  retreats  from  Nor- 
mandy,  151 ;  makes  peace  with  Nor- 
mand^,  104;  invades  Nofmandy  again, 
1 70 :  sees  Uie  slaughter  of  Varaville, 
176;  makes  peace  again,  177;  his 
deaUi,  ib. ;  his  Russian  marriage^ 
178. 

Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  his  victoiy 
at  Arques,  121. 

Heniy  of  Huntingdon,  preserves  the 
ballad  of  Stamfoi^bridge,  733. 

Herbert  Bacco,  regent  of  Maine,  193- 

195. 
Herbert  Wake-Dog,  Count  of  Maine,  his 

wars  with  Beleeme,   191 ;  origin  of 

his    surname,    192 ;    imprisoned    by 

Fulk  of  Anjou,  193. 
Herbert  the  Tbirc^  Count  of  Maine, 

driven  out   in    his  childhood,  196; 

commends  himself  to  William,  198, 

199;    his  death,   190;   daughter  of 

WilUam  promised  to  him,  677. 
Hereditary  principle,  growth  oi,  376- 

279. 
HerfiAst,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Thetford, 

his  ignorance  exposed  by  Lanfranc, 

666. 
Herog,  use  of  the  word,  195. 
Heeilia,  wife  of  William  Malet  of  Beo, 

777. 

Hildebrand  (Pope  Gregoiy  the  Seventh)^ 
William  outwitted  by,  286 ;  supports 
the  cause  of  William,  318-321 ;  his 
letters  to  William,  320,  321. 

Hiroeau,  M.,  his  work  on  Saint  Ste- 
phen's, 106. 

Holy-Cross,  war-cry  of  Haiold*s  follow- 

^.  479- 
Homage,  opinion  as  to  its  obligations, 

J»50,  351. 

Housecarls,  their  repuiation  in  Norway, 

Hubert  of  Rye,  legend  of  his  mission 

to  EadwarcC  694. 
Hugh  of  Avranchee,  his  contribution  of 

^pe,  380. 
Hugh  Bardul^  taken  at  Saint  AuUn, 

X33 ;  his  descendants,  ib, 
Hugh  Ci^>et,  restores  the  relics  of  Saint 

Valery,  393. 
Hudli    of  Goumay,  jcnns  William  at 

Mortemer,  152. 
Hugh  of  Grantmesnil,  banished,   184; 

attends  William's  council,  288. 
Hugh  the  Great,  receives  a  grant  of 

Maine^  189. 
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Htigb,  Bishop  of  LiDgrea,  dqioeed  by 
the  Ck)uiicil  of  Rhftlmi^  89. 

Hu^  Biahop  <^  Lirieoz,  118. 

Hugh  the  Firet>  Count  of  Maine,  189, 

^    190. 

Hugh  the  Seoond,  Count  of  Maine,  193- 
196. 

Hu^  Maigot,  bean  William's  message 
to  Harold,  433. 

Hugh  of  Montfort,  receives  lands  at 
^J}  ^ ;  surprises  the  French  at 
Mortemer,  155;  attends  William's 
council,  a88 ;  his  contribution  of 
ships,  380 ;  his  share  in  the  death  of 
Harold,  498. 

Hugh,  Advocate  of  Saint  Riquier,  134. 

Hume,  David,  on  the  Bayeux  TE^^estiy, 

565. 
Humfrey,  Earl  of  Hereford,  killed  at 

Borou^bridge,  371. 

HuBsey,  Mr.  A.,  on  the  site  of  Anderlda» 

403. 

I. 

Ingebiorg,  widow  of  Thorfinn,  marries 

Malcohn,  345. 
Ingelram  the  ^rst,  Count  of  Ponthieu, 

135- 
Ingelram  the  Second,  Count  of  Pon* 

thieu,  exoommunica^  by  the  Coun- 

cU  of  Bhdms,  89;  killed  at  Saint 

Aubin,  134-136. 
Innocent  the  Second,  Pope,  refuses  the 

canonization  of  Eadward,  33. 
Irtdand,   a  Danish  King    ^m,    joins 

Harold  Hardnida,  347 ;  he  is  Idlled 

at  Stamfordbridge,  373. 
Ivo  of  Ponthieu,  bis  share  in  the  death 

of  Harold,  408,  772. 
Iwun-alChapd,  attends  William's  ooun* 

cU,  287. 

J. 

John,  Abbot  of  S^oamp,  loi ;  William's 

letter  to,  555. 
John  of  la  Fl^che,  his  descent  and 

children,  197,  198. 
Jordanes,   used  by  the  Hyde  vrriter, 

725- 
Judith,  widow  of  Tostig,  marries  Welf, 

376 ;  her  parentage,  663-665. 

Julian,  Saint,  apostle  of  Maine,  187. 

Juliobona.    See  lAUdxmne. 

K. 

Keels,  use  of  the  word,  363. 
Ktnt,  men  o^  their  mivileges  in  war, 
426;  towns  ci,  submit  to  H^liam, 


538;  legend  of  his  oanfinnatioD  of  ^1 

Ketil,  son  of  Tostigv  settles  in  Norvij, 
375- 

I*. 
Lancelot^  M.,  giveatlie  first  notice  of  4e 

Bayeux  Tapestrv,  5^3»  5^4- 
Landwaster,  standard  of  Harold  Hard 

rada,  351. 
Lanfranc  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Cib- 

terbuiy ),  oensures  William's  mani*g«, 

102 ;  his  banishment  and  recoocilU' 

tion,  103,  665,  666 ;  obtains  the  P«pil 

i^proval  of  the  marriage  104,  106; 

opposes    Berengar,     105;    appointel 

Abbot  of  Saint  Stephen's,  110,  3S4; 

his  influence  on  William's  comiR^ 

272. 
Lefils,  M.,  his  HiBtoiy  of  Saint  Vilay, 

392. 
L^nan,   dealings   of  Harold  with  itf 

land,  633. 
Le    Mans,   temporal   relations  of  w 

Bishoprick,  194 ;  occupied  byGeofiey 

Martd,  196 ;  history  and  deacripwn 

o^  206,  207. 
Leo  the  Ninth,  Pope,  his  acU  s*  "» 

Counca  <rf^  Rheims,  88-90;  hit  c» 

tivity,  91 ;  invests  Bobert  Wiscsri 

with  his  conquest,  93. 
Le<^c,   Abbot    of   Peterboron^  » 

fikvour  with  Harold,  55  ;  wounded  it 

Senlac,  429,  500 ;  his  death,  5>9> 
Leofric,  Earl,  his  aUeged  cdbfinnatM* 

of  the  devise  to  William,  678,  684. 
Leofwine,  son  of  Godwine,  in  oanuasiw 

at  Stamfordbridge,  361 ;  his  place  it 

Senlac,  475  ;  his  dea^  484,  769. 
Lescelina»  Countess  of  £a«  1 1 7« 
Lewis  the  Eleventh,  vahie  set  by  bim 

on  Normandy,  114. 
Liber  de  Hyda,  its  aoooont  of  HaroUV 

oath,  702. 
Licqu^  M.,  his  view  of  the  prohiUtioB 

of  William's  marriage,  659. 
LUlebonne,  history  o^  291-293 ;  asseiA* 

Wy  of,  295-300,  716. 
lingard,  Dr.,  on  the  Bayeux  Tape^» 

London,  its  increased  importaaoe  vaaof^ 
Harold,  64 ;  its  advantage  as  a  pl*^ 
of  national  meeting,  65 ;  iogren^ 
impcnrtanoe  o^  under  Harold,  54°* 
privileges  of  its  oitixeos  in  war,  426; 
seal  of  its  citizens  after  Senhuv  55<'> 
question  of  its  si^ge  by  WHliam,  54I  \ 
agrees  to  submit  to  WiQiam,  544- 
547 ;  William  begins  tha  Tower,  55J ; 
his  march  to^  555. 
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Ix>wer,  Mr.  M.  A.,  his  account  of  Senlac, 

758. 
Liuoy,  wife  of  Ivo  TaiUebois,  778. 
Lucy,  daughter  of  Ivo  Taillebois,  her 

marriage  and  connexions,  778. 
Liittioh,  Maurilius  studies  at,  99. 
Lyfing,  Staller,  51. 
L.y  ttelton.  Lord,  on  the  Bayeuz  Tapestry, 

565. 

M. 

Mabd,  wife  of  Boger  of  Montgomeiy, 
accuses  Ralph  of  Toesny  and  others, 
183;  pdsons  Arnold  of  liiscalfey,  184. 

Maoe,  use  o^  763. 

Macedonian,  use  of  the  name,  178. 

Mvrleswegen,  left  in  command  of  the 
North,  423. 

M^^us,  son  of  Harold  Hardrada,  made 
King  by  his  father,  34a  ;  his  reign, 

^^375. 

Maine,  early  histoiy  of,  186-188;  its 
relations  to  Normandy,  France,  and 
Anjou,  188,  189;  succession  of  its 
Counts,  189-198 ;  rivaliy  of  its  Counts 
and  Bishops,  189 ;  settled  on  Robert 
and  Maigaret^  199;  conquered  by 
William,  aoa-ao7;  analogy  between 
its  conquest  and  that  of  England, 
ai4-ai6;  a  knight  from,  refuses  his 
horse  to  William,  485 ;  state  of  in 
1066,  695. 

Mainer,  ai^iointed  Abbot  of  Saint 
EvToul,  383. 

Malcolm,  King  of  Scots,  receives  Tostig, 
328 ;  marries  IngeUorg,  345 ;  ius 
policy  in  xo66,  346. 

Mal/oue,  slaughter  of  the  Normans  in, 
501 ;  description  o^  770. 

Malger,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  opposes 
William*s  mamage,  94;  his  lUleged 
crimes  and  treason,  91,  95,  120;  his 
deposition,   banishment^   and   death, 

97,  98. 
Mantes,  muster  of  the  French  anny  %t, 

X48 ;  description  of,  4b. 
Maigaret,  daui^ter  of  Hugh  of  Maine, 

1981   675;   betrothed  to  Robert    of 

Normandy,  199  ;  dies>  213. 
MannoutierB,  position  of   the    abbey, 

i8a. 
Martin,  Saint»  Battle  Abbey  dedicated 

Mary,  daughter  of  Harold  Hardrada, 

34a  ;  her  death,  375. 
Mary  the  First  of  England,  restores  the 

body  of  the  Confessor,  40. 
Msr^  of  France,  her  poems,  57a. 
Matilda  of  Flanders,  sought  in  marriage 

by  William,  84;  legrad  of  Brihtric, 


86 ;  her  first  marriage  with  Gerbod, 
86,  651-660;  her  children  by  Grer- 
bod,  86,  651-654;  her  marriage  with 
William  forbidden  by  the  Coundl 
of  Rheim9,  88 ;  marriage  at  Eu,  9a, 
140 ;  her  church  at  Caen,  107,  108 ; 
wins  over  Harold,  227 ;  her  gift  of 
the  Mora  to  William,  38  a  ;  left  regent 
in  Normandy,  386;  not  the  author 
of  the  Tapestry,  572 ;  statements 
of  the  objections  to  her  marriage 
with  William,  654-659 ;  date  of 
the  marriage,  660 ;  legends  of  her 
marriage  and  death,  661,  662 ;  her 
children  by  William,  666-670. 

Matilda,  daughter  of  William,  668. 

Matilda,  wife  of  Henry  the  First,  her 
burial,  38. 

Matthew  Paris,  his  account  of  Harold*s 
oath,  70a. 

Msuiilius,  Archbishc^  of  Rouen,  his 
history,  99-101 ;  appointed  Ardi- 
bishop,  101. 

Mayenne,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  Wil- 
liam,  209-212. 

Messengers  to  Harold,  frtMn  Pevensey 
and  Hastings,  419,  420. 

Michael,  son  of  Archbishop  Malger,  95. 

Mont&uoon,  discovers  the  Bayeux  Ta- 
pestry,  564. 

Mora,  name  of  WiUiam*s  ship,  382. 

Morkere,  son  of  JSlfgar,  continued  in 
his  Earidom  hv  Harold,  48 ;  drives 
Tostig  from  Lmdesey,  327 ;  his  in- 
action during  the  voyage  of  Harold 
Hardrada,  348;  his  valour  and  de- 
feat at  Fulford,  351 ;  keeps  back 
from  Harold*s  soUlLem  march,  423 ; 
reaches  London,  524 ;  his  designs  on 
the  Crown,  5  26  ;  accepts  the  election 
of  Eadgar,  527  ;  again  withdraws  his 
forces,  531 ;  ds^  of  his  submission, 

794- 
Mortain,  castle  of,  151. 

Mortem^,  description  of,  154 ;  surprise 
of  the  French  at,  155  ;  castle  gnmted 
to  William  of  Warren,  158. 

MouHns,  held  against  William,    137- 


139- 


N. 


Nantes,  taken  by  Geo&ey  Martel,  180. 
Naval  operations,  questi<m  of,  in  1066, 

339- 
Neal  of  Saint  Sauveur,  his  presence  at 

Senlac,  461. 
Nearness  of  kin,  doctrine  of,  278. 
New  Minster,  twelve  monks  ot,  killed 

at  Senlac,  428,  744 ;  finding  of  their 

bodies,  509. 
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Nicolas,  Abbot  of  Saint  Ouen^B,  his  con- 
tribution of  shipe,  38 1 . 

Nicolas  the  Second,  Pope,  confirms  Wil- 
liam's marriage,  105,  106. 

Nithard,  Count  and  Historian,  135. 

Norman  Conquest,  share  of  foreign 
volunteers  in,  306,  307. 

Normandy,  its  natural  rivalry  with 
France,  11 3-1 16;  its  greatness  in 
later  times,  114  ;  double  invasion  of, 
by  Henry  of  France,  144 ;  last  French 
and  Angtivin  invasion  of,  1 70. 

Norm-Angli,  use  of  the  word,  776. 

Normans,  treatment  of  in  Harold's 
reign,  51,  52;  illustrations  of  their 
national  character,  161 -163  ;  their 
grudges  against  England,  283,  284; 
night  before  the  battle  how  spent  by, 
452,  760  ;  their  equipment  and  array 
at  Senlac,  462,  467. 

Northumberland,  opposition  to  Harold 
"»•  57»  581  635-637 ;  never  feiriy  re- 
presented in  the  Witenagemdt,  57 ; 
won  over  by  Harold  and  Wulfsten, 
61-63 ;  rariW  of  royal  visits  to,  61 ; 
main  force  o^  k^t  back  by  Morkere, 
426. 

Nose-piece,  useo^  481. 

Numbers,  always  uncertain,  389. 

O. 

Oath,  special,  at  William's  coronation, 
561. 

Oaths,  moral  aapect  o^  252. 

Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  attends  Wil- 
liam's council,  287 ;  his  contribution 
of  ships,  381 ;  exhorts  the  Normans 
before  tiie  battle,  453 ;  his  place  at 
Senlac,  464 ;  calls  badk  the  fugitives, 
482 ;  the  Tapestry  made  for  him, 
56a,  572. 

Odo  of  Britanny,  helps  Greoffirey  Martel 
at  Ambri^res,  168. 

Odo,  Count  of  Champagne,  marries 
William's  sister  Adelaide,  142. 

Odo,  son  of  Robert  King  of  the  French, 
his  command  in  die  invasion  of 
Normandy,  144,  145 ;  escapes  from 
Mortemer,  157. 

Ogiva,  wife  of  Baldwin  the  Bearded, 
656. 

Ola^  son  of  Harold  Hardrada,  accom- 
panies him  to  England,  342 ;  left  in 
command  at  Rioc^ll,  350;  his  reign 
in  Norway,  375 ;  makes  peace  with 
Harold  of  Englimd,  376. 

Orb,  use  of,  629. 

Ordric,  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  dies,  67. 

Orkney,  growth  of  the  earidom,  345; 
men  of,  join  Harold  Hardrada,  346. 


Osbert,  Prior  of  Weatminster,  tries  to 

procure  Elad ward's  canonizatica,  32. 
Osgod,  seeks   for   Haroki^s  body,   510. 

5*3- 
Osmund  of  Bodesi,  his  dealih  in  1066, 

380. 
Osmund,  Swedish  Bishop,  his  sojocm 

at  Ely,  644. 

P. 

Pachesham,  Thegn  fixim,  goes  to  Stem- 
fordbridge,  362. 

Palgrave,  Sir  Francis,  on  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry,  570 ;  his  eaz^er  and  later 
writings,  637,  638 ;  his  account  id 
William  Busac,  672. 

Papacy,  its  power  strength^ied  by  Wil- 
liam, 274. 

Patriotism,  nature  of  in  JSngland  asd 
Denmark,  333. 

Paul,  Eari  of  Orkney,  joins  Harold 
Hardrada,  346;  Xeift  in  ooxnmatti 
at  Biccall,  350;  makes  peace  wttk 
Harold  of  England,  376. 

Paula  of  Maine,  marries  John  of  1m 
Fl^che,  197,  675. 

Pax,  legend  on  the  cdn  of  Harold,  53, 

634. 

Pearson,  Mr.  C.  H.,  quoted,  634,  640. 

Peter  lAUgtoft,  his  account  of  Haiokft 
accession,  588,  604. 

Pevensey,  description  and  history  oJ^ 
402-405  ;  William  lands  at^  406 ;  oc- 
cupies the  Roman  waUs,  408. 

♦4a«7»  poww  o^  161. 

Philip,  use  of  the  name,  1 78. 

Philip,  Eang  of  the  French,  crowned  in 
his  fikther  s  life-time^  1 7^ ;  his  inter- 
view with  WilHam,  312. 

Philip  de  Mouskes,  his  legend  of  Wil- 
liam's courtship,  661. 

PhylacUrium,  use  of  the  word,  697. 

Piimin,  his  electi<Hi  compared  with  that 
of  Harcdd,  616. 

Planch^,  Mr.,  on  the  Bayexix  l^pestry, 
bl^t  hlh  5^6;  his  critidflm  on  Guy 
of  Amiens,  771. 

Pluquet^  M.,  on  the  Bayetix  Tapestry, 
568. 

Pcmipeius,  burial  of,  518. 

Ponuiieu,  Counts  o^  tiieir  histoxy,  134- 
136. 

Pontlevois,  battle  of,  19a. 

Priests,  presoioe  o^  at  the  battle  of 
Fulford,  350. 

Public  c^dnion,  growth  o(  274. 

Q. 


QuevOly,  William  hean  the 
Eadwaid's  death  at>  358. 
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R. 

Ralph,  use  of  the  name,  774. 

Ralph,  Count  of  Montdidier,  joins  in 
the  invasion  of  Normandy,  144 ;  re- 
leased by  Roger  of  Mortemer,  105. 

Ralph  the  Staller,  notioes  of  in  Domes- 
day,  775. 

Ralph  of  Tessin,  joins  William  at 
Mortemer,  150. 

Ralph  of  Toeany,  sent  with  a  message 
to  King  Henry,  159;  banished,  183; 
attends  Wilham*s  council,  288. 

Ralph  of  Wader,  the  one  En^ish  traitor 
at  Senlac,  460;  his  Engh'sh  birth, 
773  ;  his  outlawry,  776. 

Regenoy,  different  names  for,  1 79. 

Reginald  of  Clermont^  his  command  in 
Uie  invasion  of  Normandy,  144 ; 
escapes  from  Mortemer,  157. 

Remigius  of  Fecamp,  his  contribution 
of  ships,  381 ;  exhorts  the  Normans 
before  the  battle,  453. 

Rennes,  representation  of  in  the  Ta- 
pestry, 712. 

Rheims,  Council  o^  decrees  passed  at, 
88  90. 

Rhiwallon  of  Britanny,  holds  Dol  for 
WilUam,  233  ;  his  complaints,  238. 

Riocall,  Harold  Hardrada  lands  and 
leaves  his  fleet  at,  349. 

Richard,  King  of  the  Romans,  his  share 
in  the  tranJUhtion  of  the  Confessor,  37. 

Richard  the  Second  of  England,  his 
tomb,  39. 

Richard,  second  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  iii. 

Richard  of  Cornwall,  his  death  at  Ber* 
wick,  497. 

Richard  of  Evreux,  attends  William's 
councfl,  288. 

Richard  Guet,  not  a  son  of  Gerbod  and 
Matilda,  654. 

Richard  of  Hugleville,  his  loyalty  at 
Arques,  131 ;  his  descendants,  131, 
132. 

Rishanger,  William,  his  list  of  corona- 
tions, 624. 

Robert,  Archbishop,  his  alleged  mission 
to  William,  679,  682. 

Robert,  eldest  son  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, III. 

Robert,  son  of  JRihed  of  Lincoln,  780. 

Robert,  son  of  William  MaJet,  his  Eng- 
lish connexions,  778. 

Robert,  son  of  Wymarc,  in  attendance 
at  Eadward's  death-bed,  9,  576 ; 
keeps  his  lands  under  Harold,  51 ; 
his  counsel  to  William,  415-417. 

Robert,  Count  of  Eu,  117;  joins  Wil- 


liam at  Mortemer,  153;  attends 
William's  council,  288 ;  his  contribu- 
tion of  ships,  381. 

Robert  RtzEmeis,  killed  at  Senlac, 
494. 

Robert  of  Geroy,  his  rebellion  and  death, 
184. 

Robert  <^  GrantmcsnH,  banished,  184 ; 
hid  appeal  to  the  Pope,  320. 

Robert  of  J  undoes.  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  his  expulsion  made  a 
charge  against  England,  284. 

Robert,  Count  of  Mortain,  son  of  Herlwin 
and  Herle  va,  his  casUe  at  Mortain,  151; 
attends  William's  council,  287  ;  his 
contribution  of  ships,  381 ;  his  place 
at  Senlac,  464. 

Robert  Wiscard,  takes  Pope  Leo  pri- 
soner, 91 ;  receives  investiture  of  his 
conquests,  92. 

Roche-Mabille,  foundation  o^  169. 

Roger  of  Beaumont,  attends  William's 
council,  288;  his  contribution  of  ships, 
380 ;  left  as  Matilda's  chief  counsellor, 
386 ;  his  exploits  at  Senlac,  487. 

Roger  the  Bigod,  his  place  at  Senlac, 
466. 

Roger  of  Montgomeiy,  accuses  Ralph 
of  Toesny  and  others,  183 ;  attends 
William's  council,  288 ;  his  contribu- 
tion of  ships,  389;  commands  the 
French  at  S^lac,  460;  his  personal 
exploits,  494. 

Roger  of  Mortemer,  surprises  the  French 
at  Mortemer,  155 ;  banished  for  re- 
leasing Ralph  of  Montdidier,  157. 

Roger,  son  of  Turckld,  death  o^  729. 

Roland,  his  connexion  with  Maine,  188 ; 
song  of,  sung  by  Taillefer,  477. 

Romney,  skirmiui  at,  412;  William's 
treatment  of,  553. 

Rouen,  alleged  p'ace  of  Harold's  oath^ 
241,  696 ;  hospital  at,  107  ;  cathedral 
at,  finished  by  Maurilius,  loi. 

Rudbome,  Thomas,  his  legend  of 
Harold's  coronation,  619. 

S. 

Sainfred,  Bish<^  of  Le  Mans,  190. 
Saint  Aubin,  ambush  at,  131,  133. 
Saint  Bertin,  Advocates  o^  654. 
Saint  Grermer,  meeting  of  Philip  and 

William  at,  312. 
Saint  James,   building  of  the    castle, 

233- 
Saint  Michael's  Mount,  represented  in 

the  Tapestiy,  234. 

Saint    Paul's,    alleged    coronation    of 

Harold  at,  622.626. 
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Saint  Peter  on  Dive,  foundation  of  the 
Abbey,  117. 

Saint  Riquier,  Abbey  of,  134,  135. 

Saint  Valery,  Advocates  of,  131,  393; 
early  history  o^  393 ;  delay  of  Wil- 
liam*8  fleet  at,  394-397. 

Sandwich,  sailors  from,  join  ToAtig,  327. 

Saumur,  besieged  by  William  the 
Seventh  of  Aquitaine,  180. 

Scandinavian  views  of  Harold^s  acces- 
sion, 59^' 

Scanzia,  mention  of  by  Jordanes,  725. 

Scarborough,  burnt  by  Harold  Hiod- 
rada,  348. 

Scots,  jdn  Harold  Hardrada,  346. 

Scriptural  names,  use  o^  in  ScMidinavia» 

345- 
Senlac,  hill  of,  description  of  the  place, 

443-446 ;  fortified  by  Harold,  447 ; 

ha^e  of,  455  -506 ;  character  of  the 

battle,  504 ;  its  date,  745  ;  the  site 

misunderstood,     757;     use    of    the 

Toasnet  758  ;  the  battle  compared  with 

Aghrim,  773. 

Seven  feet  of  ground,  use  of  the  proverb, 
366. 

Sheriflb,  notice  of  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  63a. 

Shield-wall,  use  o^  491,  763. 

Shires,  which  sent  men  to  Senlac,  425. 

Sicily,  origin  of  the  kingdom,  92. 

Siward,  his  alleged  confirmation  of  the 
devise  to  William,  678,  684, 

Skule,  son  of  Toetig,  setUes  in  Norway, 

375- 
Snorro,  his  version  of  Harolds  voyage 

to  Normandy,  689  ;  of  his  promise  to 

William's  daughter,  700 ;  hu  mythical 

account  of  Stiunfordbridge,  732. 

Soissons,  Counts  o^  119. 

Solen  Isles,  Harold  Hardrada  sets  sail 
from,  34X. 

Soothsayer,  story  of,  412. 

Southwark,  skirmish  between  Kngiish 
and  Normans  at,  542. 

Stamfordbridge,  description  of,  354-358; 
Norwegian  legend  of  the  battle,  365- 
368 ;  genuine  version,  369-375,  732- 
737 ;  spoken  of  by  Norman  and 
Welsh  writers,  737-739- 

Standard,  Harold's,  at  Senlac,  474, 49Q. 

Sti^eton,  Mr.,  his  essay  on  WiUiiuns 
marriage,  651;  discussion  of  his  views, 
654-656. 

Stephen,  pilot  of  the  Mora,  400. 

Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy, 
present  at  the  death  of  Eadward,  9, 
576,  577  ;  his  disbelief  in  £adward*s 
vision,  II  ;  representation  of  him  in 
the  Tapestry,    27 ;   did    not    crown 


Harold,  41,  620-621 ;  his  deafiogs 
with  the  ^bbey  of  Ely,  68,  643; 
supportfl  the  election  of  Eadgar,  528; 
does  not  crown  WfTliani,  555,  556: 
his  part  in  the  ceremony,  556,  55$; 
his  pluralitieB,  643  ;  his  aJleged  cac- 
firmation  of  "the  devise  to  WilHaa, 
678,  684 ;  whether  present  at  Bsi- 
hampstead,  795. 

St.  John,  Mr.,  on  the  date  ofHani£* 
oath,  706. 

Stothud,  C.  A.,  on  the  Bajsox  TapeglrTf 

567. 

Strickland,  Miss,  on  the  fiajeox  IV 
pestiy,  569. 

Succession,  female,  grovirth.  of  the  doe- 
trine,  596. 

Surnames,  use  of,  192. 

Sussex,  William's  rava^^  in,  741. 

Swegen  Estrithsson,  King^  of  the  Danaa, 
his  relations  to  William,  311  ;  makas 
peace  with  Harold  Hardrada,  329; 
refuses  help  to  Tostig;  331. 

Sword,  use  <i,  gi,  763. 

T. 

Tadcaster,  Handd  reviews  the  6eet  at 

363. 
Taillef er,  his    exploits    and    death   at 

Senlac,  476. 

Tapestry  of  Bayeux,  its  authority,  563 ; 
various  opinions  about,  562-570; 
contemporary  work,  570 ;  its  preaisit 
B^^f  575 1  ite  witness  to  EadwanTs 
bequest  to  Harold,  586 ;  to  Hartdd^i 
election,  601 ;  to  his  coronatian,  6i3. 

Telham,  incidents  of  the  battle  on,  456- 

459»  76a. 

Theobald  the  First,  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne, marries  and  divorces  Grersendis 
of  Maine,  89,  qo,  197;  joins  King 
Henry  against  Normandy,  14a,  143. 

Thierry,  Augustine,  on  the  Bayeox 
Tapestry,  568 ;  his  account  of  Ansgar, 

742^ 
Thing,  not  consulted  by  Harold  Hard- 

rada,  334. 
Thora,  wife  of  Harold  Hardrada^  342. 
Thorfinn,  his  reign  in  Orim^,  345. 
Th(»old  the    Sheriff,   his    aonily  con- 

nexions,  778. 
Thorkill  of  Kingston,  kiUed  at  Senlac, 

428,  500,  743. 
Thurkill  the  Sacrist,  sees  the  miracle  of 

the  Holy-Hood,  432. 
Thurstan,  Abbot  of  Ely,  appointed  by 

Harold,  68  ;  blessed  by  Stigand,  642. 
Tillibres,  restored  to  Normandy,  177. 
Toret,  origin  of  the  name,  98. 
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ToBdg,  0on  of  Godwine,  his  acdiemee  after 
fiiurold's  election*  $oi ; '  Beeks  help 
from  William,  303 ;  attiiokB  EnslAaa 
with  William's  sanction,  305  ;  Ltfids 
in  Wight*  335 ;  his  rarages,  336,  327 ; 
driven  fir^  lindesej  to  Scotland, 
337,  338 ;  asks  help  of  Sw^gen,  331 ; 
wins  over  Harold  Hardrada»  333-334 ; 
loins  him  in  thel^e,  346 ;  l«fend  of 
his  dialogue  with  Harold,  306;  his 
death  at  Stamfordbridge,  368, 373 ;  his 
burial  at  York,  374 ;  his  children,  375 ; 
various  accounts  of  his  movements, 

7ao-7»5' 
Tours,  passes  to  Fulk  Bechin»  180. 

Tours  Chnmiole,  legend  of  WilUam*s 

courtship  in,  661. 
Toustain  the  son  of  Bou,  oanies  the 

banner  at  Senlac,  464. 
Tower  of  London,  beginning  oi,  554. 
Tbmsttbetantiation,  en£xoed  by  WilUam, 

371. 
Tr^port,  foundation  of  the  Abbey,  118. 
Tuix»ld  of  Rochester,  his  mention  in  the 

Tapestiy  and  in  Btuneaday,  571. 

U. 

Udo,  Archbishop  of  Trier,  663. 
Unction,  royal,  force  o(  41. 

V. 

Valognes,  William's   maxdi   from,   to 

Arquee,  136. 
Varaville,  description  of,  173 ;  battle  oi, 

175. 
Yattelet,  Dr.,  his  account  of  the  Counts 

of  Msine^  675. 
Yermandcis,  House  o^  its  descent  from 

Gharies  the  Great,  up. 
Yital,  brings  news  toWilfiam  on  Telham, 

458;  his  mention  in  the  Tapestiy  and 

ia  Domesday,  571,  .763. 
Ynlgrin,    Bishop    oJP    Le    Mans,    his 

histoiT  and  works,    30i,   305;   his 

oontributioii  of  sh^  381. 

W. 

Waoe,  value  of  his  History,  378  ;  his 
account  of  Godwine's  retuxn,  686. 

Wadard,  his  mention  in  the  Tapestry 
and  in  Domesday,  571. 

Waleran  of  Ponthieu,  killed  at  Mor- 
temer,  157. 

Wallingford,  description  o(  543 ;  Wil- 
liam crosses  the  Thames  at,  543. 

Walter  Espec,  his  speech  b^bre  the 
batUe  of  the  Standard,  763. 

Walter  of  Flanders,  joins  WiUiam,  313. 

VOL.  in.  3  a 


Walter  Giffiurd,  his  descent,  139 ;  com* 
mands  the  blockade  at  Arques,  ib,  > 
joins  William  at  Mortemer,  153; 
attends  William's  Council,  388 ;  his 
contribution  of  ships,  381 ;  brings 
William's  horse  from  Compostella, 
457 ;  refuses  to  carry  the  banner, 
465 ;  his  warning  after  the  battie, 

507- 
Walter  GifGurd  the  younger,  his  share 

in  the  death  of  Hajold,  498. 

Walter,  Count  of  Mantes,  claims  the 
county  of  Maine,  300;  submits  to 
William,  ao6,  307  ;  his  death,  308. 

Waltham,  Harold's  last  visit  to,  430- 
433;  his  burial  at,  5i7-5i9»  781 J 
destruction  of  his  tomb,  519 ;  body 
of  Edward  the  First  at,  530 ;  local 
accounts  of  Harold's  election  and 
coronation,  603,  617. 

Waltheo^  question  of  his  presence  at 
Fulford  and  at  Senlac,  353,  426 ;  his 
burial,  518 ;  whether  present  at  Sen* 
lac,  526. 

War-cries,  Norman  and  TCnglUK^  ^78, 

479- 
Watta,  entries  of  m  Sussex,  741. 

Waveriey  Annals,  their  account  of 
Harold's  accession,  589. 

Wessex,  kept  in  Harolas  own  hands, 
48-50. 

Westminster,  the  bhuroh  rebuilt  by 
Heniy  the  Third,  35 ;  Gran6ts  at, 
under  Harold,  65  ;  William's  rever- 
ence for,  555;  his  coronation,  557; 
the  place  c^  Harold's  coronation,  633- 
636. 

Whar^  English  fleet  in,  349 ;  reviewed 
there  by  Harold,  363. 

Wharton,  Philip  Lord,  his  speech  on 
the  Abjuration  Bill,  350. 

Wiggod  of  Wallingford,  favours  Wil- 
liam's progress,  543. 

William  of  Apulia,  his  description  of  the 
captivity  of  Pope  Leo,  90,  91. 

William  the  Seventh,Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
helps  Geofi^y  Martel  at  Ambri^res, 
168  ;  his  death,  180. 

William  the  Eighth,  Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
holds  Moul&  against  William  of 
Normandy,  137-139. 

William,  Count  of  Arques,  i3o;  his 
desertion  at  Domfrtmt,  1 31 ;  his  revolt 
against  William,  1 35,  673-675 ;  leaves 
Nonnandv,  139. 

William,  YJsoount  of  Arques,  139 ;  the 
castie  of  Arques  entrusted  to  him, 
140. 

William  Busao,  his  parentage  and  rebel- 
lion and  banishment,  118,  119,  670. 
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671 ;  receives  the  Connty  of  Sousohb, 
119;  treatment  of,  by  modem  writers, 
67a. 
William  the  Conqueror,  his  first  chal- 
lenge of  the  English  Crown,  70; 
periods  of  his  later  reign  in  Nor- 
iiumdy,  76 ;  negotiations  for  his  mar- 
riage, 78-92  ;  domestic  purity  of  his 
life,  79 ;  marries  Matilda  at  Eu,  95, 
1 40 ;  deposes  Archbishop  Malger,  97  ; 
his  quarrel  and  reconciliation  wiUi 
Lanfranc,  102-104,  665,  666;  his 
marriage  confirmed  at  Rome,  105, 
T06;  his  church  at  Caen,  108, 
109;  his  appointments  of  Abbots, 
no;  his  children,  in,  11  a;  «up- 
presses  the  revolt  of  William  Busac, 
119;  his  march  to  Arques,  126-130, 
674  ;  his  feudal  scruple,  130 ;  jealousy 
of  Uie  princes  ^^ainst  him,  141 ; 
his  preparations  for  the  defence  of 
Normandy,  149-153 ;  his  message 
to  King  Heniy,  158;  illustrations 
of  his  character,  161 -163 ;  fortifies 
Breteuil,  163 ;  makes  peace  with 
fVance,  164 ;  his  southern  conquests, 
165,  169;  his  challenge  to  Geofi&ey 
Martel,  166 ;  relieves  Ambridres, 
168 ;  his  scheme  of  defence  against 
the  second  French  invasion,  171  ; 
surprises  the  French  at  VaravUle, 
174 ;  banishes  Norman  nobles,  183  ; 
his  ecclesiastical  policy,  185 ;  his 
dealings  with  Maine,  186 ;  accepts 
the  commendation  of  Herbert,  199 ; 
invades  and  ravages  Maine,  202,  203 ; 
enters  Le  Mans,  206 ;  builds  a  castle, 
206,  207  ;  ohazged  with  the  death  df 
Walter  and  Biota,  208  ;  besieges  and 
takes  Mayenne,  209-21 2  ;  his  position 
after  the  conquest  of  Maine,  216;  pro- 
cures Harold  s  release,  224-226  ;  re- 
ceives Harold  at  Eu  and  Kouen,  226, 
227;  his  Breton  campaign,  232,  711, 
71 2  ;  raises  the  siege  of  Dol,  234-238 ; 
takes  Dinan,  238-240 ;  his  dealings 
with  Harold  in  the  matter  of  the 
oath,  242,  247-253 ;  hears  the  news 
of  Ead ward's  death,  258,  712-715 ;  his 
embassies  to  Harold,  a6o,  262,  266 ; 
his  claims  supported  by  no  English 
pArty>  267 :  his  religious  character, 
270 ;  could  he  read  ?  271 ;  influence  of 
lAnfranc  on  his  counsels,  272 ;  nature 
of  his  claims  on  the  EpdUsh  Crown, 
273-284;  outwitted  by  Hildebrand, 
286  ;  constilts  a  oounoil  of  his  Duchy, 
387 ;  wins  over  the  barons  at  Lille- 
bonne,  299 ;  evidence  for  the  two  as- 
fembUes,  7 1 5 ;  his  relationB  withTostig^ 


304;  inTiteflVoIimteeiv  from  aD  parts, 
306;  his  embasary-  to  Seniy  the  Fourth, 
308 ;  to  Swegen  of  Denmark,  310 ;  (0 
Philip  of  France!,  3x1 ;  to  Baldwin  d 
Flanders,  313,  718  ;  charged  with  the 
death  of  Conan,  317;  his  negotiaticais 
with  Alexander  the  Second,  31^322 ; 
his  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  320,  3B4; 
discipline  kept  in   his  army  by  the 
Dive,  388;  his  treatment  of  Hiavid*i 
spies,  390 ;  his  compazison  of  himself 
with  Harold,  ib. ;  he  moves  to  Saizit 
Valeiy,  392  ;  his  voyage  to  Kngland, 
399-402 ;  lands  at    Pevens^,  402- 
408 ;  omen  on  his  landing-,  407 ;  pitches 
his  camp,  41 1 ;  ravages  the  coontiT, 
413,  741 ;  his  answer  to  Bobert  the 
son  of  Wymaro,  41 7  ;    sends   Hugh 
Margot  to  Harold,  433  ;  his  general- 
ship, 442 ;  his  challenge  to  Harold, 
and  last  message,  449-453  ;  his  Fpeecb 
before  the  baUle,  455,  761  ;  sto^  oi 
the  hauberk,  456  ;  his  vow,  45S,  762 ; 
his  arms,  463,  763 ;  his  place  in  the 
battle,  476 ;  reoillB  the  fugitives,  481; 
his  personsd  exploits,  483,  486,  493, 
767;  kills  Gyrth,  484,  769 ;  orders  tfa 
feigned  flight,  487 ;  bids  the  arrJitin 
shoot  in  the  air,  496 ;  his  adventore  ia 
the  Malfosse,  502 ;  returns  to  the  hiZi, 
506 ;  his  midnight  feast,  507 ;  gtra 
ihe  bodies  of  the  Englidi  for  borial, 
508 ;    his    treatment    of    the    bo(^ 
of  Harold,  509-513,   781 ;   not  kxs^ 
till  his  c(»x>nation,   522 ;  goes  back 
to  Hastings,    524,    532  ;   his  pc^irr, 
532  ;  his  vengeance  at  Bomney,  533, 
534;    receives    the    submisaiaD    of 
DovCT,  534-538 ;  of  Cuiterbuiy,  538 ; 
his  sickness,  539 ;  his  policy  tomirds 
Eadgyth,  540 ;  marches  towards  Lon- 
don,  541 ;    crosses    the  Thames   at 
Wallingford,  542,  543 ;  receives  tiie 
submisaion  at  Berkhunpstead,  544^ 
547 ;  his  (digged  dealings  with  Anifgar, 
545  ;  aoQBpts  the  Crown,  549-553 ; 
begins  the  Tovrer  of  LondcMi,  553; 
his  march  to  London,  554,  555 ;  his 
regard  for  the  Abbey  of  Westinhister, 
555;  his  conmatlon,   557-56i ;  his 
alleged  kindred  with  Matilda,  656J 
names  and  order  of  his  children,  666- 
670 ;  his  homage  to  Eadwaid,  695 ; 
date  of  his  landing,   744;    variona 
accounts  of  his  messages  to  Harold, 
746-752. 

William  Bufiia,  tiiird  son  of  WiBlam 
the  Conqueror,  1 1  x . 

William  Crispin,  jdns  WiUiam  at  Mor- 
timer, 153. 
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William,  Count  of  Eu,  his  foundations 

and  children,  116-118. 
William  of  EvreuZi  his  contribution  of 

William  Faber,  suggeetH  the  dedication 
of  Battle  Abbey,  458. 

William,  Abbot  of  Fecamp,  100. 

William  Fitz-Osbem,  his  advice  to 
Duke  William,  260 ;  attends  William's 
councQ,  387 ;  his  speeches  in  the 
Assembly  at  LiUebonne,  396-298 ; 
his  contribution  of  ships,  380;  his 
place  at  Senlao,  461. 

William,  Bishop  of  London,  keeps  his 
bishoprick  under  Harold,  51. 

William  Malet„  his  place  at  Senlac, 
466;  buries  Harold  at  Hastings, 
513;    his  connexion  with  £n^^and, 

777. 
William  Malet,  monk  of  Bee,  777. 

William   of  Mahnesbuiy,  his  habit  of 

comparing  different  statements,  591  ; 

the  first  to  mention  the  rights    of 

Eadgar,  608. 
William  Patry,  his  place  at  Senlac,  466. 
William  Peverel,  alleged  natural  son  of 

William  the  Conqueror,  663. 
William  of  Poitiers,  character  of  his 

History,  378 ;   his  treatment  of  the 

bequest  of  Eadward  to  Harold,  590 ; 

his  Imperial  ideas,  716. 
William  of  Warren,  receives  the  castle 

of  Mortemer,  158  ;  attends  William's 


ooundl,  288;  his  charter  to  Lewes, 
651 ;  grant  of  the  Earldom  of  Surrey 
to,  653. 
Wimund,  betrays  Moulins  to  the  French, 

137. 
Winchester,  dwelling*plaoe  of  Eadgyth, 

^^f  540,  640  ;    submits  to  WiUiam, 

540- 
Witan,  elect  Harold  King,  18,  io. 

Witenagemot,  its  working  tm  a  primary 
assembly,  56. 

Wreck,  right  of,  223. 

Wulfgeat,  histciy  of  his  grant  to  Eves- 
ham, 363. 

Wulfiioth,  son  of  Grodwine,  said  to  have 
been  given  as  a  hostage  to  William, 
219;  probable  origin  of  the  story, 
343,  683-686 ;  his  captivity,  685. 

WuliHc,  Abbot  of  Ely,  his  alienation  of 
lands,  68  ;  his  appointment  and  writ, 
642. 

Wulfetan,  Saint,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
his  friendship  with  Harold,  55,  637 ; 
hdps  him  to  win  over  the  Northum- 
brians, 61-64. 

Y. 

Year   1066,  its  special  character  and 

importance,  3-5. 
York,  suirenders  to  Harold  Hardrada, 

353 ;  receives  Harold  of  England,  364; 

news  of  William^s  landing  brought 

to,  377. 
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Axistophaiies  r  Annotationes  Gull.  Dindorfii.    Partes  II.  1837. 

8vo.  c/o/A,  I  IS. 

Aristophanes :  Scholia  Graeca,  ex  Codictbus  ancta  et  emendata 
t  GutL  Dindorfio.    Partes  III.     1839.  ^*^'  ^^*  ''• 

Aristophanem,  Index  in :  J.  Caravellae.    1822.  8yo.  clotb^  3^. 

Metra  Aesohyli  Sophoolis  Euripidis  et  Aristophanis.     De- 

scripta  a  Guil.  Dindorfio.     Accedit  Chronologia  Sccnica.    1842.  8to. 
doth,  5». 

Aneodota  Graeoa  Ozoniensia.  Edidit  J.  A.  Cramer,  S.T.P. 
Tomi  IV.     1834-1837.    8?o.  doih,  1/.  a*. 

Aneodota  Graeca  e  Codd.  MSS.  Bibliothecae  Regiae  Parisien- 
sis.  Edidit  J.  A.  Cramer,  S.T.P.  Tomi  IV.  1839-1841.  8to.  dotb^ 
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Apsinis  et  Iiongini  Bhetoriea.  E  Codicibus  MSS.  recensuit 
Job.  Bakius.     1849.  8ro.  doA,  35. 

Arlstoteles ;  ex  recensione  Immanuelis  Bekkeri.  Accedunt  In- 
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Catulli  Veronensls  Liber.  Recognovit,  apparatum  criticuxn 
prolegomena  appendices  addidit,  Robinson  ElUs,  A.M.  1867.  Svo. 
doth,  i6f. 

Catulli  Veronensia  Carmina  Selecta»  secundum  recogui- 
tionem  Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  doth,  3s.  6d, 

Choerobosoi  Dictata  in  Theodosii  Canones,  necnon  Epimerismi 
in  Psalmos.  E  Codicibos  MSS.  edidit  Thomas  Gaisford,  S.T.P.     Tomi 

III.  184a.  8to.  doth,  155. 

Demosthenes:  ex  recensione  Guil. Dindorfii.    Tomi  I.  II.  III. 

IV.  1846.  8vo.  doth,  I/.  IS. 
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1849.  ^^^'  doth,  15s. 
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Harpocrationis  Iiezicon,  ex  recensione  G.  Dindorfii.  Tomi 
II.    1854.  S^<>-  c^^^*  ^^'  ^' 

Herculanenaium  Voluminum  Partes  II.  1824,  1835.  Svo. 
doth,  los. 

HomeruB :  lUas,  cum  brevi  Annotatione  C.  G.  Heynii.  Acce- 
dunt Scholia  minora.    Tomi  II.     1834.  Svo.  doth,  15s. 

Homerus:  Bias,  ex  rec.  Guil.  Dindorfii.  1856.  Svo.  ciotJbf  5J.  6d^ 

HomeruB :  Scholia  Graeca  in  Iliadem.  Edited  by  Prof.  W.  Din- 
dorf;  after  a  new  collation  of  the  Venetian  MSS.  by  D.  B.  Monro, 
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HomeruB:  Odjsaea,  ex  rec.  Guil.  Dindorfii.    8yo.  eUtb^  sj.  6</. 

Homerua:  Scholia  Graeca  in  Odysseam.  Edidit  Guil.  Dindorfius. 
Tomi  II.    1855.  8vo.  clo&^  15s.  6<f. 

Homerum,  Index  in:  Seberi.     1780.   8vo.  clotb^  6s, 6 J, 

Oratores  Attdoi  ex  recensione  Bekkeri : 
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Scholia  Qraeoa  in  Aeschiaem  et  Isocratem.  Edidit  G.  Dindor- 
fiofl.     185a.  8ro.  elotb,  4s, 

Paroaxniognraphi  Graed,  quorum  pars  nunc  primum  ex  Codd. 

MSS.yalgatur.    Edidit  T.  Gaisford,  S.TP.     1836.   8yo.  eloa,S8,6d, 

Plato ;  The  Apology,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes, 
tnd  a  Digest  of  Platonic  Idioms,  by  James  Riddeli,  M.A.  1867.  8vo. 
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Plato :  PhilebUB,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes,  by 
Edward  Poste,  M.A.     i860.  8to.  eloib,  7s.  6d. 

Plato :  SophlBtas  and  Politlooa,  with  a  revised  Text  and  Eng- 
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Plato :  Theaetetua,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes,  by 
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Plato :  The  Dialogxtaa,  translated  into  English,  with  Analyses 
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Plato :  The  BapubUc,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes, 
by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.,  Master  of  Balliol  College  and  Regies  Professor  of 
Greek.    Demy  8vo.    Preparing, 

Plotinua.  Edidit  F.  Creuzer.  Tomi  III.  1835.  4to.  clotb, 
I/.  8s. 

Stobael  Florilegiiim.  Ad  M8S.  fidem  emendavit  et  supplevit 
T.  Gaisford,  S.TP.    Tomi  IV.     183a.  8ro.  dotb,  il, 

Stobaei  Edlogamm  Physicarum  et  Ethicarum  libri  duo.  Ac- 
cedit  Hierodis  Commentarios  in  aorea  carmina  Pythagoreormn.  Ad 
MSS.  Codd.  rccensoit  T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.  Tomi  II.  1850.  8ro. 
cloib,  IIS. 

Vargil:  Suggestions  Introductory  to  a  Study  of  the  Aeneid. 
By  H.  Nettleship,  M.A.   8vo.  iewid,  is.  6d, 

Xenophon :  Historia  Graeca,  ex  recensione  et  cum  annotatio- 
nibos  L.  Dindorfii.    Second  Edition,  185a.  8vo.  doth,  los.  6d, 

Xanophon :  Expeditio  Gyri,  ex  rec.  et  cum  annotatt.  L.  Din- 
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Xenophon:  Institutio  Cyri,  ex  rec.  et  cum  aimotatt.  L.  T^m'- 
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Xenophon :  Memorabilia  Socratis,  ex  rec.  et  cum  annotatt.  L. 

Dindorfii.     1 86a.  8vo.  elotbt  'Js,6d, 

Xenophon :  Opuscula  Politica  Equestria  et  Venatica  cum  Arri- 
ani  Libello  de  Veoatioae,  tx  rec.  et  cum  annotatt.  L.  Dindorfii.  1 866. 
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THE  HOIiT  8CBIPTXJIUB8,  ^c. 

The  Holy  Bible  in  the  eariiest  English  Versions,  made  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate  by  John  WycUffe  and  his  followers :  edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  ForshaU  and  Sir  F.  Madden.  4  vols.  1850.  royal  4to.  clotb,  ^.  55. 

The  Holy  Bible:  an  exact  reprint,  page  for  page,  of  the  Author- 
ized Version  published  in  the  year  161 1.   Demy  4to.  balfbotmd,  iL  is. 

Vetus  Testamentuxn  Graeoe  cum  Variis  Lectionibus.  Edi- 
tionem  a  R.  Holmes,  S.T.P.  inchoatam  continoarit  J.  Parsons,  S.T.B. 
Tomi  V.  1798-1827.  folio,  7/. 

VetUB  Testamentmn  Oraece  secundum  exemplar  Vaticanum 
Romae  editum.  Accedit  potior  rarietas  Codicis  Alezandrinl.  Tooii  ill. 
1848.  1 2  mo.  clotb^  14s. 

Orlgenls  Hexaplorum  quae  supersunt ;  sive,  Veterum  Inter- 
pretum  Oraecorum  in  totum  Vetus  Testamentnm  Fragmenta.  Edidit 
Fridericus  Field,  A.M.     a  yols.  1867 -1874.  410.  cloth,  5/.  51. 

Pentateuchus  Hebraeo-Samaritanus  Charactere  Hebraeo-Chal- 
daico.    Edidit  B.  Blayney.     1 790.  8vo.  elotbt  ^s, 

Iiibri  Psalmorum  Versio  antiqua  Latina,  cum  Par^hrasi 
Anglo-Saxonica.    Edidit  B.  Thorpe,  FJI.S.     1835.  8to.  elotb,  los.  6d, 

Libri  Psalmorum  Versio  antiqua  Gallica  e  Cod.  MS.  in  Bibl. 
Bodleiana  adservato,  una  cum  Versione  Metrica  aliisqne  Monomentis 
pervetustis.  Nunc  primum  descripsit  et  edidit  Franciscus  Michel,  Phil. 
Doct.     i860.  8vo.  elotb,  los.  6d, 

Iiibri  Prophetarum  Miyorum,  cum  Lamentationibus  Jere- 
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Libri  duodeoim  Prophetarum  Minomm  in  Ling.  Aegypt. 
vnlgo  Coptica.    Edidit  H.  Tattam,  A.M.    1836.  8vo.  doib,  St.  6</. 

Novum  Testamentum  Qraeoe.  Antiquissimorum  Codlcum 
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tmae  loca,  necoon  vetus  capitulornra  notatio  et  canones  Eosebii.  Edtdit 
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Novi  Testamenti  Versio  Syriaoa  Fhilozeniana.  Edidit  Jos. 
White,  S.T.P.    Tomi  IV.     1 778-1803.  410.  cloib,  U.  8s. 

Novum  Testamentiun  Coptiee,  cura  D.  Wilkins.  17 16.  4to. 
cloib,  iu,6d. 

Appendix  ad  edit.  N.  T.  Gr.  e  Cod.  MS.  Alexandrino  a  G.  G. 
Woide  descnpti.   Subjicitur  Codicis  Vaticani  collatio.     1 799.  fol.  2/.  as. 

Evangeliomm  Versio  Ootbioa»  cum  Interpr.  et  Annott.  E. 

Benzelii.  Edidit,  et  Oram.  Goth,  praemisit,  E.  Lye,  A.M.  1759.  4to. 
chtbi  128.  6d, 

Diateesaron ;  sive  Historia  Jesu  Christi  ex  ipsis  Evangelistarmn 
▼erbis  apte  dispositis  confecta.   Ed.  J.  White.  1856.  lamo.  ^oih,  3s.  6d, 

Canon  Muratorianiis.    The  earliest  Catalogue  of  the  Books  of 

the  New  Testament.  Edited  with  Notes  and  a  Facsimile  of  the  MS.  in 
the  Arobrosian  Library  at  Milan,  by  S.  P.  Tregelles,  LL.D.  1868.  410. 
clotbt  I  OS.  6d. 

The  Five  Books  of  Maeoabees,  in  English,  witlv  Notes  and 
Illustrations  by  Henry  Cotton,  D.C.L.     1833.  8vo.  clotb,  los.  6d, 

The  Ormnlnm,  now  first  edited  from  the  original  Manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Anglo-Saxon  and  English),  by  R.  M.  White, 
D.D.     2  ToU.  185a.  8to.  elotbt  i/.  is. 

Horae  Hebraioae  et  Talmudioae,  a  J.  Lightfoot.    A  new 

tdition,  by  R.  Qandell,  M.A.    4  Vols.  1859.  ^^^*  cloib,  i/.  is. 

FATHEBS  OF  THB  CHUBCH»  &o. 

AthanasiuB :  The  Orations  of  St.  Athanasius  against  the  Arians. 
With  an  Account  of  his  Life.  By  William  Bright,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  eloih,  gs. 

Catenae  Graecorom  Patnun  in  Novum  Testamentum.  Edidit 
J.  A  Cramer,  S.T.P.    Tomi  Vm.    1838-1844.  Svo.  elotb,  a/.  4s. 
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dementifl  Alpfrandriiii  Opera*  ex  recensione  GvSL  Dindorfii. 
Tomi  IV.     1869.  8to.  doA,  3/. 

Oyrim  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  in   XII   Prophetas.     Edidit 
P.  E.  Pusey,  A.M.    Tomi  II.     1868.  8to.  cloib^  a/,  as. 

CyriUl  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  in  D.  Joannis   Evangelhun. 

Accedant  Fngmenta  Varia  oecnoa  Tnctatus  ad  Tibeiium  Diacoanm 

Duo.    Edidit  post  Aabertnm  P.  E.  Posey,  A.M.     Tomi  IIL    8ra  doA^ 

a/.  5»- 
Cyrilli  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  Commentarii  in  Lucae  Evan- 

geliam  quae  supersunt  Syriace.    E  MSS.  apud  Mas.  Britan.  edidit  R. 

Payne  Smith,  A.M.    1.858.    410.  doA,  iX.  as. 

The  same,  translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M .A.  a  vols.  1859- 
8?o.  dotb^  14s. 

Ephraemi  Syrl,  Rabulae  Episcopi  Edesscni,  Balaei,  aliommque. 
Opera  SelecU.  E  Codd.  Syriacis  MSS.  in  Museo  Britannlco  et  Biblio- 
theca  Bodleiana  asservatii  primus  edidit  J.  J.  Oyerbeck.  1865.  8to. 
doib,  i/.  IS. 

A  Iistin  tranalatlo^  of  the  above,  by  the  same  Editor.  Pre- 
paring. 

Saaebii  PamphiH  Eclogae  Propheticae.  E  Cod.  MS.  ntinc 
primum  edidit  T.  Oaisford,  S.T.P.     184a.  Svo.  chA,  los.  6d. 

Euaebii  Pamphili  Evangelicae  Praeparationis  Libri  XV.  Ad 
Codd.  MSS.  recensuit  T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.  Tomi  IV.  1843.  Sro. 
dotbt  i/.  los. 

EiLsebii  Pamphili  Evangelicae  Demonstrationis  Libri  X.  Re- 
censuit T.  Qaisford,  S.T.P.    Tomi  II.     185a.  8vo.  dotb,  15^. 

Euaebii  Pamphili  contra  Hieroclem  et  Marcellum  Libri.  Re- 
censuit T.  Oaisford,  S.T.P.     185  a.  8vo.  dolb,  7s. 

Suaebii  Pamphili  Historia  Ecclesiastica :  Annotationes  Vari- 
orum.   Tomi  II.     184a.  8vo.  dotb,  17s. 

Busebios'  Eootosiastioal  History,  according  to  the  text  o( 

Burton.    With  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  DJ>.     Crown  8vo. 
dodf,  85. 6d. 

Bva^prii  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  ex  recensione  H.  Valesii.  1844. 
8vo.  dotb,  41. 

Irenaeus :  The  Third  Book  of  St.  Irenaeus,  Bishop  of  Lvons^ 

against  Heresies.    With  short  Notes,  and  a  Glossary.    By  H.  Deane,  \ 

B.D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.     Crown  8vo.  doth,  5s.  6rf.  .' 

Origenis  Philosophtimena;  sive  omnium  Haeresium  Refntatio. 
E  Codice  Parisino  nunc  primum  edidit  Emmanuel  Miller.  185 1.  8to. 
doib,  lOf. 

Patrum  Apostolioorum,  S.  Clementis  Romani,  S.  Ignatii,  S. 

Polycarpi,  quae  supersunt.    Edidit  Guil.  Jacobson,  S.T.P.R.    Tomi  II.  ) 

FourA  EdUion,  1863.  870.  dotb,  ll,  is. 
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Beliquiae  Saorae  secundi  tertiique  saeculi.    Recensuit  M.  J. 

Rooth,  S.T.P.    Tomi  V.  Stcond  Ediiton,  1846-1848.  8vo.  elolb,  il.  5s. 

Soriptorum  Bodlesiastioonuii  Opusoula.     Recensuit  M.  J. 

Routh,  S.T.P.     Tomi  II.     Third  Editton,  1858.  8vo.  cloth,  los. 

Sooratis  Scholastici  Historia  Ecclesiastica.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Edidit 
R.  Hussey,  S.T.B.    Tomi  III.     1853.  8to.  cloth,  155. 

SoBomeni  Historia  Ecclesiastica.  Edidit  R.  Hussey,  S.T.B. 
Tomi  III.     1859.  8vo.  cloth.    Price  reduced  to  15s. 

Theodoreti  Ecclesiasticae  Historiae  Libri  V.  Recensuit  T. 
Oaisford,  S.T.P.     1854.  8vo.  cloth,  p.  6d, 

Theodoreti  Graecarum  Aifectionum  Curatio.  Ad  Codices  MSS. 
recensuit  T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.     1839.  ^^^'  ^^oth,  75.  6d, 

Bowling  (J.  G.)  Notitia  Scriptorum  SS.  Patrum  alionimque  vet. 
Ecdes.  Mon.  quae  in  Collectionibos  Anecdotorum  post  annum  Christ! 
MOGC.  in  lucem  editis  continentur.    1839.  ^^^'  ^o'^»  4<*  ^^* 

ECGI1E8IA8TICAI1  HISTOBT,  BIOaBAFHY»  &c 

Baedae  Historia  Ecolesiastioa.  Edited,  with  English  Notes, 
by  George  H.  MoberW.  M.A..  FeHow  of  C.C.C.,  OxTord.  1869. 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  los.  6d, 

Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  other 
Works.   10  vols.   1855.  8vo.  cloth,  3/.  3s. 

Burnet's  History  of  the  Befbrmation  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. A  new  Edition,  Carefully  revised,  and  the  Records  collated 
with  the  originals,  by  N.  Pocock,  M.A.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Editor. 
7  vols.  1865.  8vo.  4/.  4s. 

Burnet's  Life  of  Sir  M.  Hale,  and  Fell's  Life  of  Dr.  Hammond. 
1856.  small  8vo.  doth,  as.  6d, 

Cardwell's  Two  Books  of  Common  Prayer,  set  forth  by 
authority  in  the  Reign  of  King  Edward  VI,  compared  with  each  other. 
Third  Edition,  185a.  8vo.  cloth,  7s. 

Cardwell's  Documentary  Annals  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England ;  being  a  Collection  of  Injunctions,  Declarations,  Orders,  Arti- 
cles of  Inquiry,  &c,  from  1 546  to  1716.  a  vols.  1 843.  8vo.  cloth,  1 8s. 

Cardwell's  History  of  Conferences  on  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  from  1551  to  1690.     Third  Edition,  1849.  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d, 

Cardwell's  Bynodalia.  A  Collection  of  Articles  of  Religion, 
Canons,  and  Proceedings  of  Convocations  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury, 
from  1547  to  1717.    a  vols.  184a.  8vo.  cloth,  19s. 

Councils  and  Eooleeiastioal  Boouments  relating  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Edited,  after  Spehnan  and  Wilkins,  hj  A.  W. 
Haddan,  B.D.,  and  William  Stnbbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem 
History,  Oxford.    Vols.  I.  and  III.  Medium  8vo.  doth,  eadi  i/.  is. 

Vol  n*  Part  I.  Mediwn  8vo.  cloth,  J0t,6d, 
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FormularieB  of  Faith  set  forth  by  the  King's  Authority  during 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.     1856.  8vo.  elotb^  7s. 

Fuller*B  Church  History  of  Britain.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Brewer, 
M.A.     6  vols.  1845.  8vo.  doth^  it,  19^. 

Gibson's  Synodus  Anglioana.  Edited  by  E.  Cardwell,  D.D. 
1854,  8vo.  clothe  6s. 

HuBsey's  Rise  of  the  Papal  Power  traced  in  three  Lectures, 

Second  Ediiion^  1863.  fcap.  8fo.  cloib^  ^,6d, 

Inett's  Origines  Anglicanae  (in  continuation  of  Stillingi!eet). 
Edited  by  J.  Griffiths,  M. A.     3  vols.  1855.  8vo.  clo/h,  15$. 

John,  Bishop  of  Bphesus.  The  Third  Part  of  bis  Ecclesias- 
tical History;  [In  Syriac]  Now  first  edited  by  William  Curcton. 
M.A.     1853.  4to.  chtb,  1/.  I2s. 

The  same,  translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A.  i860.  Svo. 
clotb,  I  OS. 

Knight*s  Life  of  Dean  Colet.    1823.  8vo.  elotJby  yj,  6  J, 

Le  Neve's  Fasti  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae.    Corrected  and  continued 
from  1 7 15  to  1853  by  T.  Dutfus  Hardy.     3  vols.    1854.  8vo.  cloth, 
\l.  IS. 

Noelli  (A.)  Catechismus  sive  prima  institutio  disciplinaque 
Pietatis  Christianae  Latine  explicata.  Editio  nova  cura  Gutl.  Jacobson, 
A.M.     1844.  8vo.  c/o/i,  5s.  6(/. 

Prideaux's  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,     a  vols. 

1 85 1.  8vo.  clothe  los. 

Primers  put  forth  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VHL  1848.  ^vo. 
clotb,  55. 

Records  of  the  Beformation.  The  Divorce,  1527 — 153 3« 
Mostly  now  for  the  first  time  printed  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Moseura 
and  other  Libraries.  Collected  and  arranged  by  N.  Pocock,  M.A. 
a  vols.  8vo.  cloib,  i/.  16s. 

Reformatio  Iiegum  Ecdesiasticarum.  The  Reformation  of 
Ecclesiastical  Laws,  as  attempted  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII,  Edward 
VI,  and  EUzabeth.  Edited  by  £.  Cardwell,  D.D.  1850.  8vo.  clotb, 
6s.  6d, 

Shirley's  ("W.  "W.)  Some  Account  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic 
Age.    Second  Edition,  1 8  74.  fcap.  8vo.  elotbt  3s.  6<f. 

Shuckford's  Sacred  and  Profane  History  connected  (in  con- 
tinuation of  Prideaux).    2  vols.  1848.  8vo.  clotb,  I  OS. 

StiUingfleet's  Origines  Britannicae,  with  Lloyd's  Historical 
Account  of  Church  Government.  Edited  by  T.  P.  Pantin,  MA.  a  vols. 
1842.  8vo.  clotb,  10s. 

Stubbs's  (W.)  Registmm  Sacrum  Anglicanum.  An  attempt 
to  exhibit  the  course  of  Episcopal  Succession  in  England.  1858.  small 
4to.  dotb,  8s.  6d. 
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Stryi>e'8  Works  Completei  with  a  General  Index.    27  vols. 
1821-1843.  8vo.  clfiib^  7/.  I3f.  6J.    Sold  feparately  as  follows: — 
Memorials  of  Cranmer.    a  vols.  1840.  8vo.  cloib,  lu. 
Life  of  Parker.    3  vols.  i8a8.  8vo.  cJothy  i6j.  6d. 
Life  of  Grindal.    i8ai.  8vo.  doth,  5J.  6d, 
Life  of  Whitgift.     3  vols.  i8aa.  8vo.  dotb,  i6t,  6d. 
Life  of  Aylmer.    i8ao.  8vo.  c/o/i&,  5/.  6//. 
Life  of  Cheke.    i8ai.  8vo.  doth,  5J.  6d. 
Life  of  Smith.     i8ao.  8vo.  doth,  5 J.  6d, 
Ecclesiastical  Memorials.    6  vols.  i8aa.  8vo.  doth,  i/.  13J. 
Annals  of  the  Reformation.  7  vols.  8vo.  doth,  a/.  31.  6d. 
General  Index,    a  vols.  i8a8.  8vo.  doth,  iis. 

Sylloge  Confessiontim  sub  tempns  Refbrmandae  Ecclesiae  edi* 
tarum.  Sabjidantiir  Catechismos  Heidelbergensis  et  Canones  Sjnodi 
Dordrechtanae.    1827.  8vo.  clotbi  8s. 

ENGIiISH  THEOIiOaY. 

Beveridge*a  Discourse  upon  the  XXXIX  Articles.  The  third 
complete  Edition,  1847.  Svc.  elotb,  8s. 

Bilson  on  the  Perpetual  Government  of  Christ's  Church,  with  a 
Biographical  Notice  by  I^.Eden,  M.A.     1842.  8vo.  clotb,  4s. 

Bi8Coe*8  Boyle  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  1840.  8vo. 
clotbt  gs.  6d, 

BuU*8  Works,  with  Nelson's  Life.  By  E.  Burton,  D.D.  ji 
new  Edition,  1846.    8  vols.  8vo.  elotb,  2/.  9s. 

Burnet's  Exposition  of  the  XXXIX  Articles.  1846.  8vo. 
elotb,  7s. 

Burton's  (Edward)  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to 
the  Divinity  of  Christ.    Second  Edition,  1 8  29.  8vo.  elotb,  75. 

Burton's  (Edward)  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ohost. 
1 831.  8vo.  elotb,  y,6d. 

Butler's  Works,  with  an  Index  to  the  Analogy,  a  vols.  1874. 
8vo.  cloib,  lis, 

Butler's  Analogy  of  Beligion.    1833.  i  amo.  doth,  a j.  6d. 

Chandler's  Critical  History  of  the  Life  of  David.  1853.  8vo. 
elotb,  S$.  6d, 

Chlllingworth's  Works.    3  vols.  1838.  8vo.  doth,  i/.  ij.6d. 

Clergyman's  Instructor.    Sixth  Edition,  1855.  8vo.  doth,  6j,  6d. 

Comber's  Companion  to  the  Temple ;  or  a  Help  to  Devotion  in 
the  use  of  the  Common  Prayer.    7  vols.  1841.  8vo.  elotb,  i/.  lis.  6d, 

Crammer's  Works.  Collected  and  arranged  by  H.  Jenkyns, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  4  vols.  1834.  8vo.  elotb,  i/.  los. 
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Enohiridion  Theologioum  Anti-Romanum. 

Vol.  I.    Jeremy  Taylor's  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  and  Treatise  oq 
the  Real  Presence.     185  a.  8?o.  c/db,  8s. 

Vol.  II.    Barrow  on  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  with  his  Discoorse 
on  the  Unity  of  the  Church.     185  2.  8vo.  cloiby  7s.  6</. 

Vol.  III.  Tracts  selected  from  Wake,  Patrick,  Stillingfleet,  Clagett, 
and  others.     1837.  8vo.  doibt  lis. 

[Fell's]  Paraphrase  and  AnnotatioDS  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
1852.  8vo.  c/o/*,  7s. 

Qreawell^B  Harmonia  Evangelioa.    F^ftb  Edition^  1856.  Svo. 
cU)ib^  9s.  6d, 

Qre8welI*B  Prolegomena  ad  Harmoniam  Evangelicam.     1840. 
8vo.  chti)^  95. 6d, 

Ghreswell's  DissertationB  on  the  Principles  and  Arrangement 
of  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.     5  vols.  1837.  8vo.  clotb^  3/.  3*. 

Hall's  (Bp.)  Works.    A  ne<w  Edition,  by  Philip  Wynter,  D.D. 
10  vols.  1863.  8vo.  cloA,  3/.  3s. 

Hammond's  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   4  vols.  1845.  8vo.  clotht  il. 

• 

Hammond's  Paraphrase  on  the  Book  of  Psalms.    2  vols.  1850. 
8vo.  datb,  IDS. 

Heurtley's  Collection  of  Creeds.    1858.  8vo.  cloth,  6j.  Sd. 

Homilies  appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches.     Edited  by  J. 
Griffiths,  M. A.    1859.  8 vo.  c/o/^,  7s.  6d. 

Hooker's  "Works,  with  his  Life  by  Walton,  arranged  by  John 
Keble,  M.A.  Sixth  Edition,  1874.  3  vols.  Svo.  clotb,  il.iJs.6d, 

Hooker'a  Works ;  the  text  as  arranged  by  John  Keble,  M.A . 
a  vols.  8vo.  elotb,  lis. 

Hooper's  (Bp.  Oeorge)  Works.    2  vols.  1855.  Svo.  dotb,  8j. 

Jackson's  (Dr.  Thomas)  Works.    12  vols.  1844.  Svo.  cloth, 
3/.  6s. 

Jewel's  Works.    Edited  by  R.  W.  Jelf,  D.D.    8  vols.  1847. 
Svo.  eloib,  il.  I  OS. 

Patrick's  Theologioal  Works.    9  vols.  1S59.  Svo.  ciothy  i/.  u. 

Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  Creed.    Revised  and  corrected  by 
£.  Barton,  D.D.     Sixth  Edition,  1870.  Svo.  doth,  los.  6d, 

Pearson's  Minor  Theological  Works.    Now  first  collected,  with 

a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  Notes,  and  Index,  by  Edward  Cfaurton,  M.A. 
a  vols.  1844.  Svo.  cloth,  10s. 

Sanderson's  Works.    Edited  by  W.  Jacobson,  D  J>.    6  vols« 

1854.    Svo.  cloth,  ll.  I  Of. 
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South's  Sermons.    5  vols.  184a.  8vo.  cloth,  i/.  lor. 

Stanhope's  Paraphrase  and  Comment  upon  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels.     A  new  Edition,     a  vols.  1 85 1.  8vo.  doth,  los. 

8tUlingfleet*8  Orlgines  Saorae.    a  vols.  1837.  8vo.  clotby  9/. 

StillingfLeet*8  Rational  Account  of  the  Grounds  of  Protestant 
Religion ;  being  a  vindication  of  Abp.  Laud's  Relation  of  a  Conference, 
&c.     a  vols.  1844.  8to.  clotb^  io«. 

Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism,  with  Gale's  Reflections,  and 
Wall's  Defence.  A  new  Edition,  bj  Henrj  Cotton,  D.C.L.  a  vols. 
1862.  8vo.  elotbt  i^*  If' 

Waterland's  Works,  with  Life,  by  Bp.  Van  Mildert.  ji  new 
Edition,  with  copious  Indexes.    6  vols.    1857.  8vo.  clotb,  a/.  lis. 

Waterland's  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  with  a 
Preface  by  the  present  Bishop  of  London.  1868.  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
6s.  6d. 

Wheatly's  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,     ji 

new  Edition,  1846.  8vo.  clotb,  5s. 

Wyclif.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Original  Works  of  John  Wyclif,  by 
W.W.Shirley,  D.D.     1865.  8vo.  chtb,  ^s,6d, 

Wyclif:  Select  English  Works.  By  T.  Arnold,  M .A.  3  vols. 
1 871.  8vo.  clotb,  3/.  as. 

Wyclifc  Trialogus.  fFitib  the  Supplement  noqv  first  edited.  By 
Gotthardus  Lechler.     1869.  8vo.  clotb,  14s. 

ENQLISH  HISTOBICAIi  AND  DOCIJMENTABT 

WOBXa 

Two  of  the  Sa^on  Chronicles  parallel,  with  Supplementary 
Extracts  from  the  Others.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a 
Qlossarial  Index,  by  J.  Earle,  M.Ami     1865.  8vo.  clotb,  165. 

Magna  Carta»  a  careful  Reprint.  Edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  M.A., 
Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History.     1868.  4to.  stitebed,  is. 

Britton,  a  Treatise  upon  the  Common  Law  of  England,  com- 
posed by  order  of  King  Edward  I.  The  French  Text  carefully  revised, 
with  an  English  Translation,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  F.  M.  Nichols, 
M.A.     a  vols.  1865.  rojral  8vo.  eloA,  i/.  165. 

Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Time,  with  the  suppressed  Pas- 
sages and  Notes.    6  vols.  1833.  8vo.  clotb,  a/.  los. 

Biimet*s  History  of  James  II,  with  additional  Notes.  185a. 
8vo.  clotb,  9s.  6d, 

Carte's  Life  of  James  Duke  of  Ormond.  ji  new  Edition,  care- 
fully compared  with  the  original  MSS.  6  vols.  1851.  8vo.  clotb,  Al.  51. 

Oasaubonl  Bphemerides,  cmn  praefatione  et  notis  J,  Russell 
S.T.P.    Tomi  11.     1850.  8vo.  doth,  15s. 
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Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  oQ  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil 
Wars  in  England.  To  which  are  subjoined  the  Notes  of  Bishop  War- 
barton.     7  rols.  1849.  medium  8to.  cloth,  a/.  lOf. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil 
Wars  in  England.    7  vols.  1839.  i8mo.  dotb,  i/.  z«. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil 
Wars  in  England.  Also  His  Life,  written  by  Himself,  in  which  is  in- 
cluded a  Continaation  of  his  History  of  the  Grand  Rebelltoo.  With 
copious  Indexes.    In  one  volume,  royal  8vo.  1843.  doib,  iL  2s, 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  Life,  including  a  Continuation  of 
his  History,     a  vols.  1857.  medium  8vo.  elotb,  i/.  as. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  Life,  and  Continuation  of  his  His- 
tory.   3  vols.  1 8 37.  8vo.  clotb,  1 6s.  6d, 

Calendar  of  the  Clarendon  State  Papers,  preserved  in  the 

Bodleian  Library. 
Vol.  I.  From  1525  to  January  1649.    1872.  8vo.  c/o/3,  J 8s. 
Vol.  II.  From  the  death  of  Charles  I,  1649,  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1654.      ^^^9*  ^^^*  ^^t  1 6s. 

Freeman's  (B.  A.)  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England : 
its  Causes  and  Results.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Second  Edition^  with  Index. 
8vo.  elotbt  1/.  165. 

Vol.  III.  The   Reign   of    Harold    and    the    Interregnum.     Second 

Edition^  with  Index.     8vo.  clotb,  I/.  1$. 
Vol.  IV.  The  Reign  of  William.  8vo.  clotb,  1/.  is. 
Vol.  V.  In  the  Press. 

Kennett's  Parochial  Antiquities.  2  vols.  181 8.  4to.  c/otJbf  iL 

Uoyd's  Prices  of  Com  in  Oxford,  1 583-1830.  8vo,  je*wed,  u. 

Luttrell*s  (Narcissus)  Diary.  A  Brief  Historical  Relation  of 
State  Aflfairs,  1678-1 714.     6  vols.  1857.  8vo.  doth,  l/.  4s. 

Kay's  History  of  the  Long  Parliament.  1854.  8vo.  elotb^  6/.  6d. 

Bogers's  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,  a.d. 
1 359-1400.     a  vols.  1866.  8vo.  cloth,  3/.  as. 

Sprigg's  England's  Recovery ;  being  the  History  of  the  Anny 
under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.    A  new  edition,  1854.  8vo.  cloth,  6s, 

Whitelock's  Memorials  of  English  Affairs  from  1625  to  1660. 
4  vols.  1853.  8vo.  cloth,  i/.  los. 

Protests  of  the  Iiords,  including  those  which  have  been 
expunged,  from  1624  to  1874 ;  with  Historical  Introductions.  Edited 
by  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M. A»     3  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  a/.  a«. 

Bnaotments  in  Parliament,  specially  concerning  the  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Collected  and  arranged  by  J.  Griffiths, 
M.A.    1869.  8vo.  cloth,  I  as. 
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Ordinances  and  Statutes  [for  Colleges  and  Halls]  framed  or 
approved  by  the  Oxford  Universitj  Commissioners.  1863.  8vo.  cloth, 
I  as. 

Sold  separately  (except  for  Exeter,  All  Souls,  Brasenose,  Corpus,  and 
Magdalen  Hall)  at  is.  each. 

Statuta  TTniversitatis  Oxoniensls.    1874.  8vo.  cloth,  5/. 

The  Student's  Handbook  ta  the  University  and  Colleges 
of  Oxford.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  as.  6d. 

Index  to  Wills  proved  in  the  Court  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  &c.  Compiled  by  J.  Griffiths,  M.A.  186a. 
royal  8vo.  clotb,  3s.  6</. 

Catalogue  of  Oxford  Graduates  from  1659  to  1850.  1851. 
8vo.  elotb,  7s.  6d. 

CHBOirOLOaT,  GEOGBAPHY,  &o. 

Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenioi.  The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology 
of  Greece,  from  the  LVlth  to  the  CXXIIIrd  Olympiad,  mrd  editioM, 
1 84 1.  4to.  clotb,  i/.  14s.  6d. 

Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenioi.  The  Cinl  and  Literary  Chronology 
of  Greece,  from  the  CXXIVth  Olympiad  to  the  DeaUi  of  Augustus. 
Second  edition,  185 1.  4to.  clotb,  i/.  las. 

.Clinton's  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Hellenic!.  1851.  8vo.  clotb, 
6s.  6d, 

Clinton's  Fasti  Bomanl.  The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  from  the  Death  of  Augusttu  to  the  Death 
of  Heraclius.    a  vols.  1845,  1850.  4to.  clotb,  3/.  9s. 

Clinton's  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Roman!.    1854.  8vo.  clotJb,  7/. 

Cramer's  Geographical  and  Historical  Description  of  Asia 
Minor,     a  vols.  183a.  8vo.  clotb,  lis. 

Cramer's  Map  of  Asia  Minor,  15/. 

Cramer's  Map  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Italy,  on  two  sheets,  151. 

Cramer's  Description  of  Ancient  Greece.  3  vob.  i8a8.  8vo. 
clotb,  1 6s.  6d, 

Cramer's  Map  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Greece,  on  two  sheets,  i$s, 

Greswell's  Fasti  Temporis  Catholic!.  4  vols.  185a.  8vo.  doth, 
a/.  los. 

Greswell's  Tables  to  Fast!,  4to.,  and  Introduction  to  Tables, 
8vo.  clotb,  t5s. 

Greswell's  Origines  Kalendarise  Italicse.  4  vols.  8yo.  clotJb, 
a/,  as. 

Greswell's  Origines  Kalendarise  Hellenicse.  6  vols.  186 a. 
8vo.  cloth,  4/.  4s. 
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PHTLOSOPHIOAI.  WOBKS,  Ain>  QfESTESBLAJL 

UTEBATinUB. 

The  Iiogio  of  Hegel;  translated  from  the  Enqp^clopaedi'a  of 

the  Philosophical  Sciences.     With  Prolegomena.     Bjr  William  Wallace, 
M.A.     8vo.  cloth.^  141. 

Bctcon's  Novum  Organum,  edited,  with  English  notes^  by  G.  W. 
Kitchin,  M.A.     1855.  8ro.  c/o/6,  9s.  dd. 

Bacon's  Novum  Organum,  translated  by  G.  W.  Kitchin^  M»A. 

1855.  ^^^*  elotb,  gs,  6d, 

The  Works  of  Qeorge  Berkeley,  BJ)^  formerly  Bishop  of 
Cloyne ;  including  many  of  his  writings  hitherto  unpubltshed.     With 
Prefaces,  Annotations,  and  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Philosophy, 
by   Alexander  Campbell   Fraser,   M.A.     4   vols.    18 77.    8to.    clo/h, 
a/.  1 8s. 

The  Life,  Iietters,  &c     i  roL  ehtb^  i6s.    See  also  p.  33. 

Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.  A  new  Edition,  with  Notes, 
by  J.  E.Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.     a  vols.  1870.  cloib,  a  is. 

A  Course  of  Iiectures  on  Art,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  Hilary  Term,  1870.  By  John  Raskin,  MJV.,  Slade 
Professor  of  Fine  Art,     8vo.  clotb,  6s. 

A  Critical  Account  of  the  Drawings  by  Michel  Angelo 

and  Raffaello  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford.     By  J.  C.  Robinson, 
F.S.A.     Crown  8vo.  clotb,  4s. 

liATHEMATICS,  FHYSICAIi  SCISNCB,  &o. 

Archimedis  quae  supersimt  omnia  cimi  Eutocii  commentariis 
ex  recensione  Josephi  Torelli,  cum  noT&  Tersione  Latin&.  1793.  Iblio. 
clotb,  i/.  55. 

Bradley's  Miscellaneous  Works  and  Correspondence.  With  an 
Account  of  Harriot's  Astronomical  Papers.     183a.  410.  elotb,  17;. 

Redaction  of  Bradley's  Obsenrations  by  Dr.  Busch.     1838.    4to. 
elotb,  3s. 

Treatise  on  Infinitesimal  Calculus.  By  Bartholomew  Price, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Oxford. 

Vol.  I.  Differential  Calculus.  Second  Edition,  1 858.  8to.  ehfh^ 
14s.  6d, 

Vol.  II.  Integral  Calculus,  Calculus  of  Variations,  and  Differential 
Equations.    Second  Edition^  1865.  8yo.  eloib,  i8<. 

Vol.  III.  Statics,  including  Attractions ;  Djmamics  of  1  Miterial 
Particle.    Second  Ediiion^  1868.  8yo.  ciotb,  16s. 

Vol.  IV.  Djmamics  of  Material  Systems ;  together  with  a  Chapter  00 
Theoretical  Dynamics,  by  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  i86a. 
8ro.  eloib,  i6s. 
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Bigaud*s  Correspondence  of  Scientific  Men  of  the  17th  Century, 
with  Index  by  A.  de  Morgan,  a  vols.  1841-1862.  8vo.  clothe  185.  ftd, 

Daubeny's  Introduction  to  the  Atomic  Theory.  Second  Edition^ 
greatly  enlarged.  1850.  l6mo.  clotb,  65. 

Vesuvius.  By  John  Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Oeotogy,  Oyford.     1869.  Crown  8vo.  elotb^  ios,6d. 

Geology  of  Oxford  and  the  Valley  of  the  Thames.  By  the  same 

Author.     8vo.  elotb,  2  is. 

Synopsis  of  the  Pathological  Series  in  the  Oxford  Museum. 
By  H.  W.  Acland.  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine,  Oxford. 
1867.  8vo.  cloib,  as.  6d, 

Thesaurus  Entomologious  Hopeiantis»  or  a  Description,  of 
the  rarest  Insects  in  the  Collection  given  to  the  University  by  the 
Rev.  William  Hope.  By  J.  O.  West  wood,  M.A.,  Hope  Professor  of 
Zoology.    With  40  Plates,  mostly  coloured.    Small  folio,  baffmoroeco, 

7/.  105. 

Text-Book  of  Botany,  Morphological  and  Physiological.  By 
Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Wurzburg. 
Translated  by  A.  W.  Bennett,  M.A.  Koyil  8vo.  half  morocco, 
i/.  I  is.  6d,    Just  Publisbed, 


Bbert's  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  translated  from  the  German. 
4  vols.  1837.  8vo.  clotbt  1/.  los. 

Cotton's  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible  in  English.  Second  Edition, 
corrected  and  enlarged.     185a.  8vo.  elotb,  8s.  6d. 

Cotton's  Typographical  Gazetteer.    1831.  8vo.  clotb,  laj.  6d. 

Cotton's  Typographical  Gazetteer,  Second  Series.  1866,  8vo. 
clotb,  1 2s.  od. 

Cotton's  Rhemes  and  Doway.  An  attempt  to  shew  what  has 
been  done  by  Roman  Catholics  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  English.     1855.  8vo.  clotb,  9s. 

BODIaEIAN   IiIBHABY    CATAI.OQX7SS,  &o. 

Catalogns  Codd.  MSS.  Orientalium  Bibliothecae  Bodleianae  : 

Pars  I.  a  J.  Uri.     1788.  fol.  los. 
Partis  li  Vol.  I,  ab  A.  Nicoll,  A.M.     i8ai.  fol.  io«. 
Partis  II  Vol.  II,  Arabicos  complectens,  ab  E.  B.  Pusey,  S.T.B.  1855. 
fol.  I/. 

Catalogus  MSS.  qui  ab  E.  D.  Clarke  comparati  in  Bibl.  Bodl. 
adservantur : 
Pars  prior.    Inseruntur  Scholia  inedita  in  Platonem  et  in  Carmina 

Oregorii  Naz.     181  a.  410.  5s. 
Pars  posterior,  Orientalet  complectens,  ab  A.  Nicoll,  A.M.     1814. 
4to.  2s.  6d» 
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Catalogus  Codd.  MSS.  et  Impressonim  cum   notis    MSS.  olim 
D'OrvilUanonim,  qui  in  Bibl.  Bodl.  adservantur.     1806.  410.  2s.  6d. 

Catalogus  MSS.  Borealium  praecipue  Islandicae  Origin  is,  a  Finno 
Magno  Islaodo.     183a.  410.  4s. 

Catalogus  Codd.  MSS.  Bibliothecae  Bodleianae : — 

Pars  I.  Codices  Graeci,  ab  H.  O.  Coxe,  A.M.     1 853.  4to.  iL 
Partis  II.  Fasc.  I.  Codices  Laudiani,  ab  H.  O.  Coxe,  A.M.     1858. 

4to.  i/. 
Pars  III.  Codices  Graeci  et  Latini  Canoniciani,  ab  H.  O.  Coxe,  AJtf . 

1854.  4to.  il. 
Pars  IV.  Codices  T.  Tanneri,  ab  A.  Hackman,  A.M.  i860.  4to.  I3^ 
Pars  V.   Codicum   R.  Rawlinson  classes   doae  priores,  a  Guil.  D. 

Macray,  A.M.     i86a.  410.  I  as. 
Pars  VI.  Codices  Syriaci,  a  R.  P.  Smith,  A.M.     1864.  410.  i/. 
Pars  VII.  Codices  Aethiopici,  ab  A.  DillmaDo,  Ph.  Doct.    1848.  4to. 

6s.  6c/. 
Pars  VIII.  Codices  Sanscritici,  a  Th.  Aufrecht,  A.M.     1 859-1 864. 

4to.  I/.  lot. 

Catalogo  di  Codici  MSS.  Canoniciani  Italic!,  compilato  dal  Conte 
A.  Mortara.     1 864.  410.  los.  6<f. 

Catalogus  Librorum  Impressonim  Bibliothecae  Bodleianae. 
Tomi  IV.     1843  to  1850.  fol.  4^. 

Catalogus  Dissertationum  Academicarum  quibus  nuper  aucta  est 
Bibliotheca  Bodleiana.     1834.  fol.  7s. 

Catalogue  of  Books  bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian  Library  by 
R.  Gough,  Esq.     1814.  410.  155. 

Catalogue  of  Early  English  Poetry  and  other  Works  illustrating 
the  British  Drama,  collected  by  Edmond  Malone,  Esq.    1835.  fol.  4s. 

Catalogue  of  the  Printed  Books  and  Manuscripts  bequeathed  to 
the  Bodleian  Library  by  Francis  Douce,  Esq.     1840.  fol.  15s. 

Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Early  Newspapers  and  Essayists  pre- 
sented to  the  Bodleian  Library  by  the  late  Re?.  F.  W.  Hqpe.  1865. 
8vo.  7«.  6<f. 


Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  bequeathed  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  by  Ellas  Ashmole.    By  W.  H.  Black.     1845.  4to.  i/.  los. 

Index  to  the  above,  by  W.  D.  Macray,  M.A.    1867.   4to. 

IDS. 

Catalogus  Codd.  MSS.  qui  in  Collegiis  Aulisque  Oxoniensibus 
hodie  adservantur.  Confccit  H.  O.  Coxe,  A.M.  Torai  II.  1853.  410. 
a/. 

Catalogus  Codd.  MSS.  in  Bibl.  Aed.  Christi  ap.  Oxon,  Curavit 
G.  W.  Kitchin,  AJ^.     1 867.  4to.  6s.  6rf. 
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The  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  having  undertaken 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  works,  chiefly  educational,  and 
entitled  the  (Klarenion  |)ress  Strits,  have  published,  or  have 
in  preparation,  the  following. 

Tbost  to  wbicb  pricu  art  attalbed  art  alrtady  pubHtbtd ;  tbt  others  are  in 

preparadoH, 

L  QKEEK  AND  IiATTDT  CLASSICS,  &o. 

A  Qre^  PHmer  in  EngHnh  for  the  use  of  beginners. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
Fourth  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  870.  clotb^  is.  6</. 

Qreek  Verbs,  Irregnilar  and  Defective ;  their  forms,  mean- 
ing, and  quantity;  embracing  all  the  Ttnses  used  by  Greek  writers, 
with  reference  to  the  passages  in  which  they  are  found.  By  W.  Veitch. 
New  Edition,    Crown  8yo.  clotbt  lOs.  6d, 

The  Elements  of  Qreeik  Accentuation  (for  Schools):  abridged 

from  his  larger  work  by  H.  W.  Chandler,  M.A.,  Waynflete  Professor  of 
Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Oxford.  Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  eloth^  as.  6d, 

The  Orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Aeschlnes  on  the  Crown. 

With  Introductory  Essays  and  Notes.     By  Q.  A.  Simcox,  M.A.,  and 
W.  H.  Simcox,  M.A.,  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    8ro.  dotb^  i  as. 

Aristotle's  Politics.  By  W.  L.  Newman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Arrian.  Selections  Tfor  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  J,  S.  Phill- 
potts,  B.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Bedford  School. 

« 

The  Qolden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek  Poetry ;  being  a  Col- 
lection of  the  finest  passages  in  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,  with  Introduc- 
tory Notices  and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel 
CoUege,  Oxford.    Ext.  fcap.  8?o.  dotb,  8j.  6</. 
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A  Golden  Treasury  of  Greek  Prose,  being*  a  collection  of  the 

finest  passages  in  the  principal  Greek  Prose  Writers,  with  Introductory 
Notices  and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  Coileec, 
Oxford;  and  J.  E.  L.  ShadwelU  M.A.,  Senior  Student  of  Christ  Chnrcb. 
Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  clQt\  45.  6^. 

Homer.  Odyssey,  Book  II.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Table  of  Homeric  Forms.  By  W.  W.  Merry.  M.A..  Fellow  and  Lecturer 
of  Luicoln  College,  Oxford.  Ext.  fcap.  870.  cloth,  is.  6d.  yusi  Pubiisked, 

Homer.  Odyssey,  Books  I— XII  (for  Schools).  By  W.  W. 
Merry,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College^  OjLford.  fourth 
Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8yo.  clotb^  41.  ^. 

Homer.  Odyssey,  Books  I-XIl.  By  W.W.  Merry,  M.A-,  Fellow 
and  Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford;  and  the  late  James  RiddcU, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Homer.  Odyssey,  Books  XIII-XXIV.  By  Robinson  EUis, 
M.A.,  FcUow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Homer.  Biad.  By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

AUo  a  small  edition  for  Schools. 

Plato.  Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  B.  Jowett, 
M.A.,- Regius  Professor  of  Greek;  and  J.  Purees,  M.A.,  Fellow  zad 
Lecturer  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Sophocles.  The  Plays  and  Fragments.  With  English  Notes 
and  Introductions.  By  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek,  St. 
Andrews,  formerly  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,     a  vols. 

VoL  I.   Oedipus  Tyrannus.    Oedipus  Colonens.     Antigone.     Svo. 
clotb,  145. 

Sophocles.    The  Text  of  the  Seven  Plays.    For  the  use  of 

Students  in  the  University  of  Oxford.    By  the  same  Editor.    Ext.  fcap- 
8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

Sophocles.  In  Single  Plays,  with  English  Notes,  &c.  By  Lewis 
Campbell,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek,  St.  Andrews,  and  Evelyn  Abbott, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Oedipus  Rex.    Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  limp,  is.  pdL 
Oedipus  Coloneut.    Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  limp,  is.  gd. 
Antigone.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  Hmp,  is.  gd. 

The  others  to  follow  at  intervals  of  six  months. 

Sophodes.  Oedipus  Rex :  DindorTs  Text,  with  Notes  by  the 
present  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  formerly  Fellow  of  University  CoU^^ 
Oxford.  Second  Edition.  Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  limp,  is,  6d, 
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Theoorltua  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.   Bf  H.  Kynaston,  M.A. 

(Uw  Snow),  Head  Muter  of  Cheltenhtin  College,  forioetly  FeHow 
of  St.  John'!  College.  Cambridge.  Statd  Edition.  Enia  lap.  Sto. 
clolb,  4t.  6d. 

Xrau^hon.    Selections  (for  Schook).  With  Notes  and  Alaps. 

By  J.  S.  Phillpolti,  B.C.L..  Head  Muter  of  Bedford  School,  fornieily 

FdloiTDCNew  College,  Oxford.    Pait  I.     Third  Edition.    Ext.  fcap. 

Bro.  elelh,  Ji.  6d. 

Fart  H.    By  ibe  lame  Editor,  and  C.  S.  Jenam,  M.A.    Prtpariitg. 

BpedmenB  of  Greek  Dialects ;    being  a    Fourth    Oreek 

Baoder.     With  IntroductioDi  iiid  NoIcl     By  W.  W.  Metfy.  M.A„ 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College.  Enrj  fcap.  8vo.  efort,  41.  W. 
yutl  Published. 

lifflh  Oreok  Header.   Part  1.   Selections  from  Greek  Epic  and 

Dramatic  Poetry,  with  Introdoctioni  and  Notci.  By  Evelyn  Abbott, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tuloc  of  Balliol  College.  Eit.  fcap.  Sro.  clolh,  \%.  6d. 
A  gradualtd  Stria  of  Orah  Rtadai  is  in  munt  of  prtparatirat. 

An  Elemraitary  Latin  Orammar.    B7  John  B.  Allen,  M.A., 
formeily  Scholar  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Extra  fcap.  8to.  cloth,  at.  6rf. 


A  First  Iiatin  Header.     By  T.  I.  Nunns,  M.A.     Extra  fcap. 

8vo.  i/s/A.  II. 

A  Bsoond  Iistln  Header.    Bf  the  same  Author. 

A  Third  Iiatin  Header,  or  Specimens  of  Latin  Literature. 

Part  I,  Poetiy.     By  Juno  M<Cill  Manhall,  M.A.,  Dulwicb  College. 
A  gradaaltd  Serin  </  Latin  Riadm  u  in  eaaru  tf  prtparalion. 

Caesar.    The  CommenUries  (for  Schools).    Fart  L    The  Gallic 

War.     With  Notei  and  Maps.   By  Cbarlet  E.  Moberly,  M.A.,  Airiitint 
Matter  in   Rugby  School.     Steond  Edition.     Eilia  fcaip.  8to.  clolh. 


Ctoero'sPhllippiaOnittona.  WithNotes.  B7J.R.  King,M.A., 
fotmeily  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Metton  College,  Oxford.  Demy  8vo. 
«Jod,  tOi.  6d. 

Cioero.   Select  Letters.    With  English  Introductions,  Notes, 

and  Appendica.     By  Albert  Wilson.  M.A.,  Fellow  and  formerly  Tutor 
of  BruenoM  College,  Oxford.    Steond  Edition.    Vtmj  8to.  clolb,  iSt. 

Cioero.    Select  Lettera.    Texi.    By  the  same  Editor.    Extra 

fcip.  Svo.  tlolh,  41. 
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Cioero.    Selected  Iiettera  (for  Schools).    With  Notes.    By  the 

late  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  fonneriy  Fellow  of  BaJHoJ  College,  Oxford, 
and  E.  R.  Bernard,  M.A.,  FcUow  of  Magdalen  ColJege,  OidotA.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  clothe  3s. 

Cicero.  Selection  of  interesting  and  descriptive  i>assages.  With 
Notes.  By  Henry  Walford,  M.A.,  Wadbara  College*  Oxford,  Assistant 
Master  at  Haileybary  College.  In  three  Parts.  Second  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  8to.  clotht  4s.  6d. 

Each  Part  separately^  limp,  is.  6d. 

Part  I.       Anecdotes  (rona  Grecian  and  Roman  Historj. 
Part  II.      Omens  and  Dreams :  Beauties  of  Nature. 
Part  III.    Rome's  Rule  of  her  Provinces. 

Cicero  pro  Cluentio.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  W. 
Ramsay,  M.A.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity, 
Glasgow.     Extra  fcap.  8to.  elotb^  $s.  6d, 

Cicero  de   Oratore.     With    Introduction    and    Notes.      By 

A.  S.  Wilkins,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Owens  College,  Manchester. 

Cornelius  Kepos.     With  Notes.    By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant  Master  at  Eton 
College.     Extra  fcap.  8yo.  cloth,  as.  od, 

Horace.  With  a  Commentary.  Volume  I.  The  Odes,  Carmen 
Seculare,  and  Epodes.  By  Edward  C.  Wickhara,  M.A.,  Head  Master 
of  Wellington  College.     8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

Also  a  small  edition  for  Schools. 

I«ivy,  Books  I-X:  By  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Modem  History,  Cambridge.  Book  I.  Second  Edition.  8ro. 
cloth,  6s. 

Also  a  small  edition  for  Schools. 

JAvj.  Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes  and  Maps.  By 
H.  Lee-Warner,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School  Extra  fcap. 
8yo.    In  Parts,  limp,  each  is.  6d. 

Part  I.     The  Caudinc  Disaster. 

Part  II.    Hannibal's  Campaign  in  Italy. 

Part  III.  The  Macedonian  War. 

Ovid.  Selections  for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introductions 
and  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Roman  Calendar.  By  W.  Ranisar, 
M.A.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity,  Glas- 
gow.   Second  Edition.    Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  $s.  6d, 

Pendus.  The  Satires.  With  a  Translation  and  Commentary. 
By  John  Conington,  M.A.,  late  Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.    Edited  by  Henry  Nettleship,  M.A.     8vo.  dotb,  7s.  6d. 
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Pliny.  Seleoted  Letters  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By 
the  late  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  and  E.  R.  Bernard,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clothe  5s. 

Tacitus.  The  Annals.  Books  I-VI.  With  Essays  and  Notes. 
By  T.  F.  Dallin,  M.A..  Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Preparing, 

Selections  from  the  less  known  Iiatin  Poets.  By  North 
Finder,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Demy  8vo. 
clotbt  15s. 

Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early  Latin.  With  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes.  Qy  John  Wordsworth,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford.     Demy  8vo.  clotb,  i8s. 

The  Ancient  Iianguages  of  Italy.  By  Theodore  Aufrecht, 
Phil.  Doct.    Preparing. 

The  Boman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age.  By  William 
Young  Sellar,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.     Preparing. 

The  Homan  Poets  of  the  Bepublic.    By  the  same  Editor. 

Preparing. 

Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin.  For  the  use  of  Pass- 
men and  others.  Selected  by  J.  Y.  Sargent,  M.A.,  I^mxot  and  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Third  Edition.  Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloiht  as.  6d. 

A  short  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Qothic  Languages.  By  Henry  Nettleship,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christi  College.  Oxford.    Preparing. 

n.    KENTAI.  AND   MOBAIi   PHTLOSOPHY. 

The  Elements  of  Deductive  Iiogio,  designed  mainly  for  the 
use  of  Junior  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  T.  Fowler,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Logic,  Oxford.  Fifth  Edition^  with  a  Collection  of  Ex- 
amples.   Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotbt  3s.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Inductive  Iiogio,  designed  mainly  for  the 
use  of  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  the  same  Author.  Second 
Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  6s. 

Selections  from  Berkeley,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 
For  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  Alexander  Campbell 
Eraser,  LL.D^  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.    Crown  8vo.  clotb,  Js.  6d.    See  also  p.  16. 

The  Principles  of  MoriOs.  By  J.  M.  Wilson,  B.D.,  President 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  T.  FowIct,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Logic,  Oxford.     In  the  Press, 

A  Manual  of  Political  Economy,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By 
J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.,  formerly  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
Oxford.    Second  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  eloibt  4s.  6d» 
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m.  liATHEMATICS,  &o. 
Figures  Made  Easy:  a  first  Arithmetic  BcK>k.    (Introductory  ' 

to  *The  Scholar's  Arithmetic*)     By  Lewis    Hensley,    M.A.,  fonnerlj  i 

Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Crown  Sro. 
cloihy  6d. 

Answers  to  the  Examples  in  Figures  made  Sasyv  together 

with  two  thousand  additional  Examples  fonned  from  the  Tables  in  the 
same,  with  Answers.     By  the  same  Author.     Crown  8fo.  elotb,  is. 

The  Scholar's  Arithmetio-;  with  Answers   to  the  Examples. 
By  the  same  Author.     Crown  Svo,  elotb,  4s.  6d, 

The  Scholar's  Algebra.    By  the  same  Author.     In  the  Press. 

Book-keeping*  By  R.  G.  C.  Hamilton,  Financial  Assistant 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  John  Ball  {p{  the  Firm  oi 
Quilter,  Ball,  &  Co.),  Co-Examiners  in  Book-keeping  for  the  Society 
of  Arts.    Nno  and  enlarged  Edition,    Extra  leap.  8vo.  limp  clothe  2s, 

A  Course  of  Iiectures  on  Pure  Qeometry.  By  Henry  J. 
Stephen  Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  aod 
Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Acoustics.  By  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Savilian  Professor 
of  Astronomy,  Oxford.     Crown  8vo.  clotb,  7s.  6d, 

A  Treatise  on  Electrioity  and  Magnetism.    By  J.  CJerk 

Maxwell,  M.Am  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Phjrsics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.     2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  \l.  lis.  6d^ 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  same  sul^ect.    By  the  same 

Author.     Preparing, 

TV.  HISTORY. 

Select  Charters  and  other  Illustrations  of  English  Con-  I 

stitutional  History,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reign  of  Edward  I. 
Arranged  and  Edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  M.A^  Regius  Professor  of  Modem 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.    Second  Edition,     Crown  8vo.  J 

elotb,  8s.  6d,  1 

A  Constitutional  History  of  England,  in  its  Origin  and 

Development.  By  W.  Stubbs,  M.A,,  Resius  Professor  of  Modem 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Vol.  I.  Second  Edition,  Crowo 
8vo.  cloth,  I  as. 

Vol.  II.  In  tbe  Press, 
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A  History  of  England^  principally  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
By  Leopold  Von  Raoke.  Translated  by  Resident  Members  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  under  the  superintendence  of  G.  W.  Kitchin, 
M.A.,  and  C.  W.  Boase.  M.A.    6  vols.  8ro.  doth,  3/.  5s. 

GenealfOgioal  Tables  iUiistTative  of  Modem  History.    By 

H.  B.  George,  M.A.    Second  Edition,    Revised  and  corrected.    Small 

4tO.   cloth,  125. 

A  History  of  France,  down  to  the  year  1453.  With  numerous 
Maps,  Plans,  and  Tables.  By  G.  W.  Kitchiiu  M^.  Crown  8yo. 
cloth,  los,  6d, 

A  Manual  of  Anoient  History.  By  George  Rawlinson,  M.A., 
Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.    Demy  8?o.  clotb,  14s, 

A  History  of  Germany  and  of  the  Empire,  down  to  the  close 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  J.  Bryce,  D.C.L.,  Regius  Professor  of  Civil 
Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

A  History  of  Germany,  from  the  Reformation.  By  Adolphus 
W.  Ward,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of 
History,  Owens  College,  Manchester. 

A  History  of  British  Ind^  By  S.  J.  Owen,  M.A.,  Reader  in 
History,  Christ  Church,  and  Teacher  of  Indian  Law  and  History  in 
the  University  of  Oxford. 

A  History  of  Greeoe.  By  E.  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 


V,  IiAW. 

Moments  of  Iiaw  considered  with  reference  to  Principles  of 
General  Jurisprudence.  By  William  Markby,  M.  A.,  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Judicature,  Calcutta.  Second  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
6s,  6d, 

Supplement  to  the  Elements  of  Iiaw.    By  the  same  Author. 

In  the  Press, 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Ijaw  of  Beal 

Property,  with  original  Authorities.  By  Kenelm  £.  Digby,  M^.,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Coipnt  Christi 
College,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  75.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Jurisprudenoe.  By  Thomas  Erskine 
Holland,  B.CX.,  Chichele  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplo> 
macy,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    Preparing. 

The  Institutes  of  Justinian,  edited  as  a  recension  of  the 
Institutes  of  Gains.    By  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 
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Qaii  Institutionum  Juris  Civilis  Ck>m]n0iitarii  Quatuor; 

or,  Elements  of  Roman  Law  by  Gains.  With  a  Transiatioo  and  Com- 
mentary by  Edward  Poste,  M.A.,  Barristcr-at-Law,  and  Fellow  oi  OrieJ 
College,  Oxford.     Second  Edition,     8vo.  clotb^  iSs. 

Select  Titles  from  the   Digest   of  Justinian.     By  T.  E. 

Holland,  B.C.L.,  Chichele  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy, and  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  C.  L.  Shadwell, 
B.C.L.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.    In  Paris. 

■ 

Part   I.    Introductory  Titles.    8vo.  se*wed,  ^j.  6d, 
PartIL    Family  Iiaw.    8vo.  sewed,  u. 
Part  m.  Property  Iiaw.    In  the  Press. 

VI.  PHYSICAIi  SCIENCES. 

Descriptive  Astronomy.  A  Handbook  for  the  General  Reader, 
and  also  for  practical  Observatory  work.  With  224  illustrations  and 
numerous  tables.  By  Q.  F.  Chambers,  FJI.A.S.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Demy  8vo.  856  pp.,  clotbt  i/.  is. 

Chemistry  for  Students.  By  A.  W.  Williamson,  Phil.  Doc., 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London.  A  ntw 
Editiont  with  Solutions.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clolb,  85.  6d, 

A  Treatise  on  Heat,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams. 
By  Balfour  Stewart,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
Owens  College,  Manchester.  Second  Edition,  Extra  fcap.  Syo.  ciotbt 
7$.  6d, 

Forms  of  Animal  Idfb.  By  G.  Rolleston,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
Linacre  Professor  of  Physiology,  Oxford.  Illustrated  by  Descriptions 
and  Drawings  of  Dissections.    Demy  8vo.  cloUf,  1 6s. 

Exercises  in  Praotioal  Chemistry  (Iiaboratory  Praotioe). 
By  A.  G.  Vernon  Harcourt,  M.A ,  F.R^.,  Senior  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  and  Lee's  Reader  in  Chemistry;  and  H.  G.  Madan,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

Series  L  Qualitative  Exercises.     Second  Edition.    Crown  8?o.  chA, 
7«.  6d. 

Series  II.  Quantitative  Exercises. 

Geology  of  Oxford  and  the  Valley  of  the  Thames.  By  John 
Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Oxford.    8vo.  dotb,  ai«. 

Text-Book  of  Botany,  Morphological  and  Physiological.  By 
Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Wttmburg. 
Translated  by  A.  W.  Bennett,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Botany,  St.  Thomas* 
Hospital,  assisted  by  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer.  M.A.,  Chiist  Church. 
Royal  8vo.  half  morocco^  31s.  6<t    Jusi  Pvbltshed. 
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OryBtallography.  By  M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskelyne,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mineralogy,  Oxford ;  and  Deputy  Keeper  in  the  Department  of 
Minerals,  British  Museum.    Preparing, 

Physiological  Physios.  By  G.  Griffith,  M.A.,  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  British  Association,  and  Natural 
Science  Master  at  Harrow  School.    Prtparing, 


Vn.  ENGLISH  IiANGUAQE  AND  IiTFEBATTTBE. 

A  First  Beading  Book.  By  Marie  Eichens  of  Beriin;  and 
edited  by  Anne  J.  Clough.     Extra  fcap.  Svo,  sHf  covers,  ^d, 

Oxford  Beading  Book,  Part  I.  For  Little  ChOdren.  Extra 
fcap.  8yo.  stiff  covers,  6d, 

Oxford  Beading  Book,  Part  II.  For  Junior  Classes.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  6d, 

On  the  Principles  of  Qrammar.  By  E.  Thring,  M.A.,  Head 
Master  of  Uppingham  School.    Extra  fcap.  8to.  clotb,  41.  6d, 

Grammatioal  Analysis,  designed  to  serve  as  an  Exercise  and 
Composition  Book  in  the  English  Language.  By  £.  Thring,  M.A., 
Head  Master  of  Uppingham  School.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ciotb,  3c.  6d, 

An  THiigl^''^  Qrammar  and  Beading  Book,  for  Lower  Forms 
in  Classical  Schools.  By  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in 
Sherborne  School.    Second  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d, 

The  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue.  By  J.  Earle,  M.A., 
formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  sometime  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
Oxford.    Second  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  7s.  6d, 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Beader.    By  Henry  Sweet,  B.A.    In  the  Press. 

Chauoer.  The  Prioresses  Tale;  Sir  Thopas;  The  Monkes 
Tale;  The  Clerkes  Tale;  The  Squieres  Tale,  &c.  Edited  by 
W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  Editor  of  Piers  the  Plowman,  &c.,  &c.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  45.  6d» 

Specimens  of  Early  English.  A  New  and  Revised  Edition. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Olossarial  Index.  By  R.  Morris,  LL.D., 
and  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 

Part  I.    In  tbe  Press. 

Part  II.  From  Robert  of  Gloucester  to  Oower  (aj>.  1298  to  aj>.  1393). 
Second  Edition,     Extra  fcap.  8ro.  clolb,  7«.  6d. 
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SpeoiEQ€ai0  of  English  IiiteratUTey  from  the  '  Ploughmans 
Crede*  to  the  *Shepheardes  Calender'  (aj>.  1394  to  a^.  1579).  With 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  8yo.  elotb^  7s.  6</. 

The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Flowman, 

by  WUliam  Langland,  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  W.  Skeat.  M.A^  for- 
merly Felloirof  Christ*s  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  eloib,  4s.  6d, 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.,  and 
W.  Aidis  Wright,  M.A.,  Trinity  CoHege,  Cambridge.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
stiff  coven,  2s. 

Shakespeare.     The  Tempest.     By  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 
~     Extra  fcap.  8ro.  stiff  covers,  is.  6J. 

Shakespeare.    King  Lear.    By  the  same  Editor.    In  the  Press, 

Milton.  The  Areopagitica.  With  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3s. 

Addison.  Selections  from  Papers  In  the  Spectator.  With 
Notes.    By  T.  Arnold,  M.A.,  University  College.    In  the  Press, 

Typical  Selections  from  the  best  English  Authors  from  the 
Sixteenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  (to  serre  as  a  higher  Reading 
Book,)  with  Introductory  Notices  and  Notes,  being  a  Contribution 
towards  a  History  of  English  Literature.    2  vols.     Extra  fcap.  Sro. 

Si>ecimens  of  lK>wland  Scotch  and  Northern  English.    By 

J.  A.  H.  Murray.    Preparing, 

See  also  XII,  below  /or  other  English  Classics. 


Vm.  FRBirOH  liAN^QITAGE  AND  LITERATUBB. 

An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  French  Language,  with 

a  Preface  on  the  Principles  of  French  Etymology.  By  A.  Brachet 
Translated  into  English  by  Q.  W.  Ritchin,  M.A.,  formeriy  Censor  of 
Christ  Church.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  los.  6d, 

Brachet's  Historical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language. 
Translated  into  English  by  Q.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.,  formerly  Censor  of 
Christ  Church.  Second  Edition,  with  a  new  Index.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
clotb,  3s.  6d. 

ComeiUe's  Cinna,  and  Molidre's  Les  Femmes  Savantes.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Gustave  Maisoii.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
clotb,  is.  6d, 
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Baoine's  Andromaque,  and  Ck>m6ille'8  Le  Menteur.  With 
Louis  Racine's  Life  of  his  Father.  By  tl^e  same  Editor.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  clotbt  as.  6d^ 

Moliere's  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin,  and  Baoine's  Athalie. 
With  Voltaire's  Life  of  Molt^re.    By  the  same  Editor.   Extra  fcap,  8vo. 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  Madame  de  86vign6 
and  her  chief  Contemporaries.  Intended  more  especially  for  Qirls* 
Schools.    By  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  c/o/jfr,  5s. 

Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre,  by  Xavier  de  Maistre ;  Ourika, 
by  Madame  de  Duras ;  La  Dot  de  Suzette,  by  Fiev^e ;  Les  Jumeaux 
de  I'Hdtel  Comeille,  by  Edmond  About ;  M^aventures  d'on  ficolier 
by  Bodolphe  T6pifer.    By  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clfiib^ 
as.  6d .  ^ 

Begnard*8    Le    Joueur,    and  Brueys   and    Falaprat*8    Le 

Grondenr.     With  Notes.     By  the  same  Editor.     Extra   fcap.  Svo. 
c/o/A,  2s.  6<f. 

Iiouia  2U.V  and  his  Contemporaries;  being  extracts  from 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier, 
Madame  de  Motteville,  and  Saint-Simon.  With  biographical  Notices, 
Notes,  Historical  Tables,  and  Genealogic^il  Lists.  By  the  same  Editor. 
In  ihe  Press. 


IX.  QEBMAir  IiAIf QUAQE  AND  IiTFEBATUBE. 

Goethe's  Egmont.  With  a  Life  of  Goethe,  &c.  By  C.  A.  Buch- 
heim,  Phil.  Doc,  Professor  in  King's  College,  London;  sometime 
Examiner  to  the  University  of  London.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  eloA,  3s. 

SohiUer's  Wilhelm  Tell.  With  a  Life  of  Schiller ;  an  historical 
and  critical  Introduction,  Arguments,  and  a  complete  Commentary.  By 
the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  870.  cloib,  3s.  6d. 

Ije8sing*s  Minna  von  Bamhelm.  A  Comedy.  With  a  Life  of 
Lessing,  Critical  Commentary,  &cc.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra  fcap. 
8yo.  cfoibt  35.  6d, 

GKMf^e's  Iphigenie  axif  Tauris.  A  Drama.  With  a  Critical 
Introduction,  Arguments  to  the  Acts,  and  a  complete  Commentary. 
By  the  same  Editor.    In  preparation. 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Schiller  and  Qoethe.    By 

the  same  Editor.    In  preparation, 
Becker's  (K.  F.)  Friedrioh   der    Grosse.     By  the   same 

Editor.    In  Preparation, 

Sgmont's  Leben  und  Tod,  and  Belagerung  von  Antwerpen 

by  Schiller.    By  the  same  Editor.    In  Preparation, 
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X.  ABT,  &0. 
A  Handbook  of  Pictorial  Art.    By  R.  St.  J.  Tyrwhitt,  M.A. 

formerly  Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  With  coloured 
Illustrations,  Photographs,  and  a  chapter  on  Perspective  bj  A.  Mac- 
donald.    Second  Edition.     8to.  bai/moroeeot  i8s. 

A  Mtusic  Primer  for  Schools.  By  J.  Troutbeck,  M.A.,  Music 
Master  in  Westminster  School,  and  R.  F.  Dale,  M.A.,  R.  Mus.,  Assistant 
Master  in  Westminster  School.    Crown  8vo.  c/oM,  2s.  6d, 

A  Treatifle  on  Harmony.  Bj^  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart., 
Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  4to.  doih,  los, 

A  Treatise  on  Ck>iinterpoint,  Canon,  and  Fugue,  based  upon 
that  of  Cherubini.    By  the  same  Author.  410.  elotb,  i6s. 

A  Treatise  on  Form  in  Music  and  Gteneral  Composition. 

By  the  same  Author.    Nearly  ready. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Speaking  Voice.  By  John  Hullah. 
Second  Edition,     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2t,  6d. 


XI.  MISCKLIiANEOnS. 

Dante.  Selections  from  the  Inferno.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes.  By  H.  B.  Cotterill,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  Haileybuiy 
Coll^.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  elotb,  45.  6d, 

Tasso.  Ija  Gerusalemme  Idberata.  Cantos  i,  ii.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes.     By  the  same  Editor.    Just  ready, 

A  Treatise  on  the  use  of  the  Tenses  in  Hebrew.    By  S.  R. 

Driver,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  New  College.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6<t 

Outlines  of  Textual  Criticism  applied  to  the  New  Testament. 
By  C.  E.  Hammond,  M.A..  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

The  Modem  Qreek  Iianguage  in  its  relation  to  Ancient  Greek. 
By  E.  M.  Ocldart,  B.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  4s.  6d. 

A  System  of  Physical  Education :  Theoretical  and  Practical. 

By  Archibald  Madareo.    Exua  fcap.  8yo.  clotb,  7s.  6d. 


